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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monpay, February 7, 1966. 


Resolved.—That the following Members do compose the Standing Commit- 
_ tee on Northern Affairs and National Resources: 


; Messrs. 
Allard, Granger, LeBlanc (Rimouski), 
Andras, Gundlock, Legault, 
Badanai, Habel, Mather, 
» Berger, Haidasz, Mitchell, 
Bigg, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Nielsen, 
Blouin, Howard, Orange, 
Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Isabelle, Simpson, 
- Dinsdale, Laprise, Southam—(24). 


WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Roxburgh be substituted for that of Mr. 
Andras on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


TUESDAY, March 22, 1966. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the Main Estimates 
for 1966-67, relating to the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources (excepting Indian Affairs) be withdrawn from the Committee of 
Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. ‘ 


WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Lind be substituted for that of Mr. Mitchell 
on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 3, 1966. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 10.10 am., for organization purposes. 


Members present; Messrs. Andras, Badanai, Berger, Blouin, Granger, 
Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Mather, 
Nielsen. (18). 


The Clerk attending, and having called for nominations, Mr. Biouin moved, 
seconded by Mr. Granger, that Mr. Badanai be elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 


There being no further nominations, Mr. Badanai was declared elected as 
Chairman. 


Mr. Badanai thanked the Committee for the honour conferred. on him. 


On motion of Mr. Habel, seconded by Mr. Haidasz, Mr. Orange was elected 
Vice-Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Gundlock, seconded by Mr. Berger, 


Resolved,—That a Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure, comprised of 
the Chairman and four members to be named by him, be appointed. 


At 10.20 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THURSDAY, March 31, 1966. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
at 11.20 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Bigg, Dinsdale, Granger, Habel, 
Haidasz, Laprise, LeBlane (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, Nielsen, Orange, Rox- 
burgh, Southam. (14). 


Members also present: Messrs. Aiken, Duquet, Fane, Kindt, and Noble. 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources; from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. Coté, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
_ Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. R. F. Battle, Assistant Deputy Minister, Indian 
Affairs. 
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The Clerk read the Committee’s Order of Reference dated March 22, 1966. 


On motion of Mr. Legault, seconded by Mr. Bigg, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in 
French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


The Chairman invited the Minister to make an opening statement. 


The Minister, after introducing his Parliamentary Secretary, the Deputy 
Minister and other officials, made a statement relating to the administration of 
his Department, and reviewed activities in the Northern Territories, National 
Parks, Wildlife, Historic Parks and Historic Sites. 


Upon conclusion of the Minister’s statement, a document relating to the 
administration of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
was distributed to members of the committee. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister for his statement and then called the 
first item of the Estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: 


1. Departmental Administration... 
The Minister was examined on his statement, assisted by Mr. Coté. 


Mr. Laing advised that he would consider the request to refer to this 
committee amending legislation concerning the Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 


The examination of the witnesses still continuing, at 12.40 p.m., the 
Chairman noting that there was no quorum present, the Committee adjourned 
to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, . 
Clerk of the Committee. 


- 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 31, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I will ask the Clerk, Mr. 
Slack, to read the terms of reference. 


The Clerk of the Committee: Tuesday, March 22, 1966. Ordered: 
That saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to 
the voting of public moneys the items listed in the main estimates for 
1966-67 relating to the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources excepting Indian Affairs be withdrawn from the Committee of 
Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 

(Sgd) Leon J. Raymond 


The CHAIRMAN: It is customary at this time to receive a motion for the 
printing of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. It has been found in the 
past that 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French are sufficient. 


Mr. LEGAULT: Mr. Chairman, I move that this committee cause to be printed 


750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and 


aati fe 


Evidence. 


Mr. Bice: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are very happy to have with us this 
morning the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, the Hon. 
Arthur Laing, who will give a statement to the committee. Also present this 
morning with Mr. Laing are members of his administration, and I would ask 
Mr. Laing, before making a statement, to introduce the members of his staff. 


Hon. ARTHUR LAING (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I appreciate very much the opportunity of being 


here to discuss with you at least some of the operations of my department. First 


of all, I would like to introduce my staff. My parliamentary secretary, Dr. 
Haidasz, recently has been appointed to this post. I am very grateful to Mr. 
Haidasz. As you know, he is a medical man and will prove to be of great 
assistance to me because much of the work we have to do is related to people 
and the improvement of medical facilities. He will be of great value to us. 


While thanking Dr. Haidasz I want to take this opportunity of expressing a 
word of gratitude for my former parliamentary secretary, who is now a 
member of the Cabinet; I am referring to the Hon. John Turner. Mr. Turner 
was very helpful to me and to others in the department. 
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On my right is Mr. Coté, the Deputy Minister; then Mr. Bn MacDonald, 
Senior Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. R. F. Battle, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Indian Affairs. We will not be discussing Indian affairs today but I did want Mr. 
Battle to be here because we have acquired this section of government — 
enterprise from another department. Then there is Mr. FE. A. (G Carter 
Director, Northern Administration Branch, and Mr. Gordon Gibson, my execu- 
tive assistant. 


First of all, I would like to deal with what I consider our greatest 
responsibility, namely the administration of the Northern Territories. 


We have in the Northern Territories north of latitude 60 more than 35 per 
cent of the land mass of Canada. This is an area which represents constant 
problems to us, not only in an economical sense but also in a political sense, 
because the people who are living in this area have aspirations to create 
something for themselves as the years go by. 


As you all know, this is an immense territory, with a total population in 
both territories of only 40,000 people above latitude 60, as a result of which we 
are naturally confronted with a number of problems. Distance alone is a 
tremendous confrontation to the government because, after all, no matter how 
sparsely populated or how small these communities are there is a feeling among 
those people there that they are entitled to the same measure of consideration 
and the same services that Canadians living in Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver or 
anywhere else receive. Of course, this is so. But, as you know, it is very difficult 
to bring these services that we enjoy to them because of space and distance. We 
have a responsibility in the north to maintain our sovereignty, if nothing else. 
We have declared that area right up to the pole as ours. We have not been 
challenged by any other government. Because of the things which we think are 
there, which are now manifesting themselves by way of resources, it is 
imperative that we retain our sovereignty over that area. We have a responsi- — 
bility in co-operation with our allies, to defend that area and, of course, we 
have a responsibility to the indigenous people who live there as well as to the 
people who have gone in to explore and develop the resources. This is a very 
difficult area; when I tell you that some of the areas on the eastern side of the 
high Arctic Islands have one person per 178 square miles you have some idea of 
the difficulty. We are doing our best, at considerable expense to the taxpayers of 
southern Canada, to make life tolerable there. We are bringing in services, 
which other Canadians enjoy in southern Canada, as rapidly as we can; I am 
speaking of health services, education services and so on. 


We must start with education. We have to let these people know—some of 
them have met the white man for the first time in the last 15 years—that they 
can live in this modern world, and this gets right back to education. Over the last 
10 years successive governments have done a very good job in the field of 
education. At the present time attendance in those areas for educational training 
is 85 per cent, and that is five times what it was 10 years ago. In this very 
brutal climate total attendance is not possible but, in my opinion, it has been 
very, very good. As you know, we have developed a number of central schools; 


we lift students to these central boarding schools, where the calibre of education 
is indeed very, very good. 
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I have been concerned, as I am. sure my predecessors have, with the fact that 
we appear to be taking these people off the ice, as it were, and not putting them 
on anything that is sound, and this continues to be of concern to us. I would 
think that to date we have provided the average child, whom we have taken to 
school, with probably an inadequate grade 5 education; we have to go beyond 
this. We are attempting to do that by an extended program of education so that 
we can in as many instances as possible provide education up to grade 12, and 
indeed we hope to get some far enough to go to university in order that we 
might have graduates from there as time goes on. So, as I say, we are moving in 
that direction. I am of the opinion that we have to provide as early as we 
possibly can some sort of economic base under the people who live there and 
then extend the programs which we are undertaking. 


There is a program now of assisting exploration in the area by a series of risk 
loans, in which the government will participate by giving a loan up to 40 per 


~ cent of the cost of exploration. If nothing is found we are going to lose the loan 


but, if anything is found, we are going to expect these exploration companies to 


repay it with interest. This is not an attempt by the government to supplant 


private risk capital but rather to entice it. We are beginning to think that the 
northern areas north of latitude 60 are extremely rich. There are areas today 
which are manifesting themselves as being productive in spite of the high costs 
of transportation and the cost of maintaining people, who seem quite competent, 
in that area. It is hoped that these costs will be surmounted and that in getting 
the products out into markets outside Canada there will be a profit. We think 
that the general Pine Point area has revolutionized that point of view. 


In 1964, total production of minerals in the Northwest Territories 
was $17 million. In 1965, one year later, it was $72 million, and I fully 


expect in 1966 it will approximate $100 million because, of course, when you 


can dig up, after removing 10 or 15 feet of overburden, ore that is worth $150 a 


ton in large quantities you are going to have some action. The same sort of 
thing is beginning to demonstrate itself in the Yukon Territory, where some 
very rich finds have been made; where a new asbestos mine is going in at a cost 
of some $18 million or $20 million; where we have new copper mines, and a 
great deal of copper interests; where we have the largest silver mine in Canada 
at Keno Hill, with 600 or 700 employees. We want to obtain as rapidly as we 
can an inventory of the resources in the area, and I think it is particularly 


necessary for us to do that because in one instance above, an investment of, I 


think, $9 million or $10 million by the Northern Canada Power Commission, a 
Crown Corporation under the Department, was recently completed. This was in 
regard to the building of a power plant for Pine Point. 


We have found in very recent weeks that we located one of the larger gas 
shows 120 miles from Pine Point, and the sooner we have an inventory of the 
resources the better chance there is of correlating the investments in the area. 
The deputy minister and I made a trip to the Soviet Union last year. We spent 
17 days in Siberia, and we noted they have done a very good job of making an 


- inventory of their resources there; they have had to because they were forced 


up there beyond the mountains at the time of the war. They have done it on a 


_ basis which is uneconomical to us but, nevertheless, they have made a very 


good inventory of their resources. They have 600,000 people above the Arctic 
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Circle; they have six million people above latitude 60 whereas we have only © 


40,000. But, it would not surprise me that if we pursued our explorations in the 
north we would find that we have as much riches north of latitude 60 as they 


have. 


Many of these, in spite of transportation difficulties are going to be 
economical resources for us to put on the markets in various parts of the world. 
So, we want to encourage this by a variety of programs that we have embarked 
upon. We have a roads program under which we will accept representations 
from firms: if they will put in a certain amount of money we will put in a 
certain amount to give them a road. These are roads of various types but they 
will open up the country and make possible investments there. The second 
program is the one to which I referred, where we are giving assistance to 
exploration companies that will undertake exploration. Also, there would 
appear to be tremendous possibilities of oil and gas in the general area, in 
addition to the metals already there. We seem to have favourable sedimentaries 
which are several times larger than those located in other parts of Canada—I am 
thinking particularly of Alberta—and it certainly appears there are vast quanti- 
ties of oil and gas in that area. 


Now, there are various opinions held in Canada, and stoutly held by people 


with their own views, that we should not push the development of the north; 


that these resources are there and they. should remain in cold storage, and as we 
require them in the generations ahead we will be able to tap the north. I would 
hope that Canadian legislators would agree that we should do a better job and 
that we should attempt to develop this country’s depth by paying attention to 
its northern extremities as well as the mere southern areas of Canada, even 
though it would require advances of public funds from taxpayers in the 
southern parts of this country. I hope that it is the majority opinion in Canada 
that we should not tarry but move north as rapidly as we can to develop the 
country in depth. So, I do hope that I get support from members of the 


committee on this attempt on our part, in an economic sense, to develop our 
north. 


From a political point of view, the people that go there want to build 


something for themselves, and we become very interested in the political future 


of the two territories. I want to be very frank with you; there is a tremendous 
amount of criticism by people who live there directed toward what they refer to 
as that central unknowledgeable gray area of administrative bureaucracy in 
Ottawa. Of course, this is not an unfamiliar cry from people in like areas in all 


parts of the world. To the extent that it can be substantiated from their point of 


view we want to rectify it as soon as possible. 


I have been saying lately that more and more responsibility must be given 
those who live in these areas even at the cost of making mistakes, and I would 
hope we might get some support for that concept as we go along. Of course, 
these people are being subjected to a number of proposals, and I hope we do 
not eliminate the possibility of these being properly inspected. Some of the 
provinces are claiming that the way to develop the north is to extend the 
borders of the provinces north and, of course, this is one method by which this 
possibly could be done. However, those people who live there and this applies 
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equally to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories—are people who have 
ambitions in the areas to which they went and did some pioneering, and for the 
future they are talking in terms of another Lees hag sh 


In this respect we appointed a Royal Coreen a year ago to investigate 

the political development of the Northwest Territories. This commission is 
headed by Dr. Carrothers of the University of Western Ontario. The commission 
has held a lot of hearings and we expect a report from them about August of 
this year. Now, the same suggestion is arising in the Yukon, and they are 
saying: “Do it for us, too.” But, I would prefer to see the report on the 
Northwest Territories before we embark upon the same sort of study for the 
Yukon. However, we have committed ourselves within the last week to an 
economic study of the Yukon. There is a tremendous play of forces in the 
Yukon, and it has to do largely with transportation. There is the involvement of 
the Alaska Highway; air transport; traffic by sea; the development of the port 
of Prince Rupert; the combination of the sea services now operated by the 
province of British Columbia and the sea services operated by the state of 
Alaska, and the position of the Panhandle. There is a possibility of more 
co-operation between our two countries with regard to the geographical prob- 
_ lem which occurred as a result of the Panhandle. This matter is being discussed 
in both countries and it would seem to me that an economic study at this time 
would pinpoint and place in proper perspective the responsibility. We have 
undertaken that study. I want to say that there is a very great improvement in 
the economic position in both territories, and the hopes and outlook seem to be 
very very good indeed. 


@ (11:40 am.) 
We have another investigation, which is being carried out by a private firm 


of consultants, as to the economic possibility of a smelter in the Northwest 


Territories. The people who live there would like to see something permanent 
established so they can take these raw materials and process them at least part 
way instead of having what they would describe as a pipe line economy taking 
all the wealth out of the country and sending it south for manufacture or further 
development. These are the aspirations, the very fine and valid aspirations, of 
the people who live there. We want to give them careful consideration. 


That is all I want to say about the northern administration. Our officials are 
_ here and will be able to give you detailed answers. 


I want to say something before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, of the other 
sections of the Department. I want to deal with our national parks. We have 17 
national parks. We are now engaged in the development of an 18th national 
park in Nova Scotia—Kejimkujik, and there are developments under way in 
other provinces for additional national parks, 


: I think the fact of our 100th birthday leads to Canadians thinking in terms 
_ of these things, of the creation of something which is permanent to a greater 
‘extent than in past years. But there is a wide public concept that it is good 
economics to set aside these properties as soon as we possibly can. I think some 
Canadians are beginning to read of what is going on in other countries, and I 


a want to tell you a very true story of Hawaii. Very recently, owing to the 
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building of gigantic hotels along the waterfront and the total acquisition of the 


waterfront by private properties, the government in Hawaii was forced to- 


re-acquire some beach properties so the ordinary citizens of Hawaii would have 
some beach to go down to within the area of the town. They acquired that for 
$1,150 per front inch. We are a long way from that in Canada, but I think the 
principles of early acquisition and the benefits to be derived therefrom apply 
almost with equal importance in Canada. 


We have heard considerable criticism lately over leaseholds in the parks, 
and I hope that in the next several months we can arrange a debate to bring out 
the facts. Some people, I think, over-simplify it by saying it is an argument 
between the conservationist and the progressive. These parks originally were set 
aside as distinctive Canadian areas to be left unharmed and more or less 
undeveloped. The concept was a wilderness park, a place where people could go 
and rest and enjoy distinctive sections of Canada. I have already recited some 
of the debate that ensued when Sir John A. Macdonald—I forget the date but I 
think it was in 1878—introduced or spoke to the introduction of a bill setting up 
Banff. Sir Richard Cartwright at that time—it was 1887—said you have to be 
very careful that you take into account a proper control over these leaseholds. 
There was a long argument on the leaseholds. Cartwright said they should not be 
longer than 20 years and Sir John said it would be impossible to entice people 
to build elegant homes if they had only a 20-year lease. At that time they 
wanted people to come into the park and build big homes and live there. These 
were wealthy people, of course. This was an appeal that was made outright. 


Out of the debate finally Sir John said, “I am quite certain that this House 
and the people of Canada can trust succeeding governments to do the right thing 
in respect of leases.” 


Now I wish as a Minister—and I am quite certain that Mr. Dinsdale too has 
wished—that Sir John and Sir Richard had finished their debate at that time 
because it would have caused us less trouble in the interval. The leases are 
so-called perpetual leases in 42-year intervals, and the original act said “they 
shall be reviewed at 42-year intervals and so on for ever.” I repeat, “so on 
forever”. These are the so-called perpetual leases of 42 years. The protection of 
the 42 years was put in for a purpose, of course, and the conditions are such. 


To indicate the change in conditions in our parks let me give you only a 
couple of figures. In 1930, 35 years ago, we had 500,000 visitors to the parks. 
This year we have 11 million. The type of visitor has changed; the man who 
is going today is a man with a car and with a trailer. He takes his family along. 
He has put a very large amount of his total holiday money in the gas tank to 
get there, and he wants a type of service in the park that is reasonable. He 
wants to tent; he want to camp; he wants to use the facilities that he brings. 
These people people pick up a little food and they feed themselves. 


I think we would all agree that one of the best things that can happen to us 
is for the majority of Canadians to see Canada. We are providing facilities as 
rapidly as we can. In the last three years we have in 7,000 additional camping 
lots and, gentlemen, still people are lined up for 24 hours in these camp lots 


waiting for someone to get out so they can get in. We just cannot keep abreast 
of it. 
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On the leasehold arrangement we are trying to say that only those people 
who are required to live in the parks to give service to the visitors should be 
permanent residents of the parks; and we cannot believe that there is any 
equity at all in giving a very limited number of Canadians the right to live in a 
national park when for many years we have denied that right to all other 
Canadians. We are trying to bring the leases down to 42 years terminable, so 
that a lease today that has 20 years to run will be permitted to run for those 20 
years and then be given an additional 42 years after that which will be 
terminated; and we will buy back the property at that time or the value in the 
remaining property. I am speaking of householders, of course, in the parks. 


We want to put ourselves in a position in which we have closer control over 


_ the leaseholds in the parks, or we will be expanding the town sites interminably 


not for the purpose of rendering service to those people who come into the 
parks but to maintain a town site within itself resting on its own residents; and 
we do not think that is what the national parks are for. 


We are going to have a great deal of difficulty in handling this increase, 
which is going up 9 per cent per year. And you know what happens when you 
compound 9 per cent per year for four or five years. We will have the greatest 
of difficulty. Our total budget in the parks is in the nature of $27 million or $23 
million. Our total receipts are in the nature of $2 million only. We have no 


objection to that; it never has been and I hope never will be the intention of a 


government to make parks break even. That is not the intention at all. They do 
render a tremendous service to Canadians and they are one of our chief 
attractions to visitors to Canada. 


We have a flood of letters in the parks Branch. Mr. Dinsdale will remember 
the same situation when he was minister. Gentlemen, I am going to tell you that 
99 per cent of those letters are letters of congratulation and gratitude for the 
way in which the parks are run and, in the case of the letters from visitors from 
foreign countries, they are very, very commendatory indeed of the standard of 


- our parks. 


We will be asking for more money for parks because I anticipate that other 
provinces are about to make applications for the setting aside of more national 
parks. 


May I deal for a very short moment with the matter of wildlife? The 
Department has a responsibility for The Canadian Wildlife Service and the 
control and administration of The Migratory Birds Act. Canadians are becoming 


' very very conscious of the value of wildlife. There are, I think, 800,000 hunters 


in Canada. I have attended some of their meetings; these people are changing. 


- Gentlemen, a lot of these people would not care whether they shot a duck or 


not. Because of the pressures put upon people who live in cities, because of the 
considerations of juvenile delinquency and the like today, there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of parents who say “I want to get that kid out in the 
open. We will go out and camp outdoors, and we will familiarize ourselves with 
nature, and so on.” This is one of the chief considerations in the whole wildlife 
topic; and I can see it. At the same time we have to maintain a level of wildlife 
in Canada in a number of species which are being very seriously threatened. I 
speak particularly of the duck population, which is probably the first considera- 


‘tion. 
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We have been learning in recent years a very great deal about these birds; 
we have learned many things that we did not know before. It is a fact that most 
of the duck population on this continent is raised in the prairie provinces about 
100 miles north of the boundary, and indeed there is some evidence that these 
ducks fly north before they migrate south. The duck breeding factory is very 
close to the boundary, but it is in Canada, within the first 100 miles or so. As I 
say, we are finding out a great deal about the duck now. The breeding habits 
are such that they want to be in relative quiet. If they are disturbed, one does 
not get a proper hatch of ducks. 


Our wildlife branch is now adding a number of splendid technicians and we 
are getting down to a valuable scientific study. We have decided that we must 
acquire as many of the pothole areas, the wet areas, of the prairie provinces as 
we possibly can and engage them under a considerable term of rental with the 
farmers who will undertake not to drain them but to keep them as duck 
breeding areas. We will be engaged in that for the next number of years, and 
the cost will be considerable because we will have to return to the farmer what 
might be an equal revenue if he drained the lands or put them in cultivation. 
We have received great co-operation and understanding from the farmers. Our 
difficulty here, of course, is that some of the farmers say, “We feed these 
damned things, and now you come along and say ‘make another contribution so 
that they will be here for the man who comes along from the city’.” This is 
understandable; it would be unusual if it were otherwise. However, we are 
receiving great co-operation and understanding from these farmers. We hope 
this program will be successful and that we can maintain the duck population. 
We are co-operating with the provinces who, individually, could not employ that 
type of scientific person—who is in short supply anyway—in respect of managing 
various aspects of wildlife within the provinces. 


We have enjoyed and we are enjoying good co-operation from the United 
States authorities because of the migratory nature of these birds. At the present 
time on a per capita basis Canadians are taking considerably more of the duck 
population than are Americans. If we look at this on the basis that wintering is 
undertaken in the United States and that feeding and hatching are undertaken 
here and therefore the United States and Canada are entitled to equal, this is 
not the situation; Canadians, on a per capita basis, are taking more of the crop. 
Nevertheless, we are enjoying good relations with our United States counter- 
parts. 


May I say in conclusion a word about historic parks and sites. It is wholly 
understandable that now when we are approaching our 100th anniversary 
Canadians are thinking more and more of this; and this is a splendid time to be © 
thinking about setting aside historic sites that are important in our Canadian. 
history—and we have achieved a number. 


I want to pay tribute to the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, which is 
a completely independent group of historians, largely university people. They 
are rendering a tremendous service to Canada in initiating a study of those 
areas which should be kept, and they are relieving the Minister of a great deal 
of embarrassment by taking over from him an investigation of the representa- 
tions put to the Minister. The service that is being undertaken by the Board in 
Canada is a splendid service indeed, and they get altogether too little considera- 
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tion; very few people mention them. Dr. Fergusson of Nova Scotia is presently 
chairman of the board, and on that board there are representatives from other 
parts of Canada. I want to commend them most highly. I want to commend 
members of the House too who are bringing to the attention of the Board 
things which they think should be preserved at this time. There is no time 
like the present in these matters. There are a number of things that we have 

set aside and decided to preserve which could have, been preserved earlier 
at considerably less expense to us in Canada. We will find as time goes on 
that a demand for the revival or the rebuilding of these things will come; and 
the sooner it is done the better, because one saves money in that way. 


As our population grows these are the things that are going to interest 
Canadians, regardless of their way of life. The first thing they want to see is 
something of the history and the background of Canada, what went on in the 
creation of this country. The earlier this is done the better. 


I think that is all I want to say, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to thank 
- members for their attention. If they have any questions they would like to grill 
me with before I leave I will do my best to answer. 


I should have said that the Indian affairs responsibility of the Department 
is the responsibility of another committee, so Mr. Battle and I will be back 
_ before that committee to answer questions on Indian affairs. 


We have brought with us a statement which may be distributed if you 
would care to have it. I did not read it this morning and I did not even stay 
close to the text, but I think the sections of the Department with which I dealt 
are dealt with in greater detail in the statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Laing. I am sure the members of this ~ 
committee would want me to express to you our sincere appreciation for such a 
very comprehensive statement on the state of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


I would now invite members to turn to page 330 of the estimates. 


Mr. Larne: May I make a correction, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Coté has drawn to 

my attention the fact that when I was dealing with the commission of the 

Northwest Territories I used the term “royal commission” instead of “advisory 
commission”. I apologize, but I would hope their function is about the same! 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


1. Departmental Administration, including grants as detailed 
in the Estimates, $2,196,100 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Roxburgh has a question to put. 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Laing, you mentioned wild life and an 
agreement or an understanding between the United States government and the 
Canadian government. We will not put up any argument at the present time; 
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that can be dealt with at a later date. However, I wonder if the federal 

government has any agreement or understanding with Mexico, or whether the. 
two governments, the government of the United States and the government of 
Canada have any agreement or understanding with Mexico in respect of 
wildlife. Many of us understand, rightly or wrongly, that much wildlife is shot 
almost year round in Mexico. Has any effort been made to work out an 
agreement with the Mexican government? 


@ (12:00) 

Mr. Latnc: I am going to ask Mr. Cété to deal with this matter. I have also 
heard these horrible stories about game being taken with explosives, in Mexico 
and all this sort of thing. Mr. Coté will deal with it. 


Mr. E. A. CéTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, as members of the committee know, the | 
question of migratory birds is governed by the Migratory Birds Convention | 
between the United States and Canada. 


There is also a parallel agreement between the United States and Mexico. | 
There is no agreement between Canada and Mexico. Of recent years an 
informal international migratory birds commission has been established be- | 
tween Canada and the United States. At the official level, representatives of | 
both Canada and the United States have been meeting from time to time to | 
survey the question of continental migratory birds. At our meetings, generally | 
held once a year, there have been occasions at which the Mexicans have had | 
meetings at an official level, and there have been exchanges of views between | 
the officials of the three governments regarding the problems affecting the three — 
countries because, naturally, some of the migratory birds move down not only | 
to the United States but go further south to Mexico. 3 


Mr. Roxsurcu: In view of the fact that Canada is spending all this money, | 
which is absolutely necessary, and will continue spending more in the future, | 
and the millions of dollars that the United States is putting in to make this | 
possible, should not a special effort be made, and should Canada not lead in that | 
field and say to the United States: “Let us get together on this and let us ask | 
the Government of Mexico to join us”? Could it not be done this way? We are | 
now realizing what the Minister has said to us—and what our future generations | 
may not have regarding wildlife or pollution of our waters. We are now | 
awakening to it. Do you not therefore think that as all this wildlife comes from | 
Canada, it would only be right that Canada should now take the lead and see‘ 
that something is definitely done, not just through a meeting of the countries? 


Mr. CoTr: May I answer this? One of the real problems that arose a few | 
years ago was not only the problem of maintaining the stocks of migratory | 
birds, so far as the United States and Canada are concerned, and trying to get | 
some of them to return to the farmers from whose lands many of the migratory | 
birds departed, but the basic problem of ascertaining the facts concerning the > 
most sought after and hunted migratory birds. We have been studying that 
matter and trying to get the facts. I have not got the detailed facts before me at | 
the moment but I can say that so far as we can ascertain, the proportion of © 
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birds going to Mexico is a relatively small one out of the total continental 
waterfowl population, specifically the duck population. I would not like to be 
absolutely held to this figure, but it is something in the order of 10 per cent. It 
is a problem that is concerning us because some fairly intensive killing has been 
going on in Mexico, although not quite as much as seemed to have been 
indicated in some reports. There has been some fairly intensive hunting there. 


Mr. RoxsurGuH: I do not wish to carry it on any further but let me say that 
when anything gets scarce, 10 per cent can be a big item. Is there anything 
wrong in trying to arrange such a meeting officially? 


Mr. CétE: We are moving in that direction. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Can we have the word of our Minister and his department 
that he will do something definitely about it? 


Mr. COTE: There is to be a meeting of this committee next month and I will 
be attending it. I will be very glad to take into account the views of the 
members of this committee in this regard to see if we cannot move along these 
lines. 


Mr. NoBLeE: I have a supplementary question. Can I ask the Minister if the 
United States is contributing a fair share towards the protection of these ducks 
as it is going to cost more money in the time ahead? Did you say you will 
expand on this? We know it will cost more as time goes on because it is a good 
program and they want the ducks. Are they contributing a fair share towards 
the maintenance of this program? 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Coté will reply in greater detail. Our concern has been 
with the fact that we have to move faster than we have been moving up to now 
because we have been leaving too large an amount to them. The work of Ducks 
Unlimited and other organizations, as well as the work of the U.S. government 
in making counts with U.S. planes, I think places Canada in a somewhat 
embarrassing position. We think that we have to do more than we have been 
doing in relation to the total. Mr. Coté may have some figures on this. We 
appreciate the work that the United States has done; we want the operation to 
continue, but we do not want to be in the position of not doing what we should 

be doing. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, before asking some specific questions on 
various items, I think, perhaps as the former minister, I should express 
appreciation to the present Minister for the outline that he has given to the 
committee at the outset of our sittings here. I also wish to express the thought 
that I think the deliberations of this committee are going to make a very 
valuable contribution to the better understanding not only on the part of the 
members of parliament but also of the people of Canada of a great area of 
this nation which even at the present time is largely an unknown country. I was 
pleased to see that the Minister, as he has done on every occasion when he has 
had the opportunity, has enthusiastically embraced the concept of the prospects 
and the potentials of the north. I know, when I became minister in 1960, the 
skeptics were saying that the so-called ‘‘vision of the prospect of the North” had 
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turned into a nightmare. I think that as we pursue a detailed examination of the 
current estimates, we will appreciate that some of the things that have been 


outlined by the Minister this morning have been presented in both a factual and | 


a visionary manner. 


I take it the Minister will not be with us on every occasion. If that is so I 
would like to take the opportunity of questioning him on some areas which 
might be regarded as policy. The first point I have in mind is this: We are 
considering the departmental estimates in terms of the present framework of 
the department and not in terms of any future reorganization. Is that correct? 
There is a little uncertainty there, because of the pending reorganization in 
various government departments, regarding where our area of responsibility 
lies. You indicated Indian affairs would not be discussed in this committee. 


Hon. Mr. Laine: Only because they are specifically allocated to another | 


committee. 


Mr. DINSDALE: So the deliberations of this committee will be concerned | 


with the department in its reorganized aspect. 


Hon. Mr. Laine: Yes, since January 1, 1966. 


Mr. DinsDALE: If we are interested in Indian affairs, we will have to attach | 


ourselves to this other committee. Is this a special committee on Indian affairs? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the Committee on Indian Affairs, Human Rights and | 


Citizenship and Immigration, Committee No. 9. It is a standing committee. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I presume that arrangement is going to continue in the 
future? 


Hon. Mr. Larinc: I would prefer to have the Indian affairs before this 
committee, naturally. It does not please me to divide the department between 
two committees. I do not know whether this could be done. 


The CHarrman: It is a matter for the House to decide upon, of course. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I thought one of the advantages of bringing Indian affairs 
under northern affairs was the possibility of co-ordinating the work between 


the Eskimos and the Indians. It would seem to me that the present plan will 


frustrate that development. 


Hon. Mr. Laine: This particular committee on human rights is one which I 


do not think existed until this year. With the indigenous people we have, it was | 
thought it would properly belong in that category. As I say, it would please me | 


much better to appear before one committee instead of two. 


Mr. DINSDALE: There is another policy matter on which I should like to 
question the Minister. I am sure we all agree that education is basic to the 
development of the north, both in terms of the human and the natural 
resources’ potential. I have been concerned for a number of years with the 


approach to education, the tendency to separate the educational process from | 


the general process of community development north of the 60th parallel. Could 


the Minister inform the committee whether any attempt is being made to | 
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co-ordinate the general educational program with the community development 
program which is becoming an integral part of the whole concept of the 
industrial and economic development of the north? By this I mean that it is not 
good sociological policy to have the rising generation separated for long 
intervals from the local community in which they live. It creates a cultural 
conflict which could have all sorts of sociological repercussions in the future. In 
other words, is any continuing attempt being made to try to carry on more of 
the educational process within the communities themselves? 


Hon. Mr. LAING: Yes, this is one of the things that prompted me to say that 
we were ripping them away from the ice and not putting them on anything 
solid. We are now returning them to larger schools within the communities, we 
are building schools of four, five, six, eight and ten rooms in areas from which 
until now we have been taking the children away to Inuvik. We are fully aware 
of this. Centralized education will take place to a larger extent in the higher 
grades. 

However, we are conscious of this disadvantage of pulling them away from 
their parents. We are very interested in whether or not Eskimo children should 
learn Eskimo at the start for a year or two. When we were in the Soviet Union 
we were told that the Yakuts were allowed to use their own language for two 
or three years. We asked why and, knowing all along what their thinking was, 
we were told that, of course, the child becomes father of the man. Their thought 
is that the child will go home and educate his parents in these languages after 
he acquires knowledge of Russian. We are looking at all of these aspects. It 
would be a very serious thing, sociologically, educationally and in any other 
way, to separate the child from his parents. Because of that we are now, as I 
said, planning schools of larger importance in the areas of larger population. 


Mr. Cé6TE: Mr. Chairman, I think there is one fact at which the members of 
the committee would wish to look in the general perspective, and that is that in 
the Northwest Territories less than ten years ago only 15 per cent of the school 
children attended schools. The initial development was to create centralized 
schools in various areas because the education level was so small that you had 
to bring the children to the schools. As the children move through the school 
system, we now get an increasing number into the secondary schools at the 
level of grade 7 onwards, the junior high schools. The population attendance 
being such, the trend, in the last few years, has been to increase the number of 
elementary schools for the first grades with a minimum of three class rooms in 
the home communities, and to move into kindergartens gradually. The first 
grades would be close to home. The centralized facilities are gradually being 
converted into junior high schools, high schools, vocational and occupational 
schools. This is possible because of the school attendance, the development of 
the school population as such. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Could Mr. Coté indicate whether the target for 1967 would 
be 100 per cent school accommodation for the northern population? 


Mr. C6tE: It will be difficult to do so by 1967, but one hopes that in the 
few years thereafter there would be such a possibility, taking into account the 
very rapid growth of population in both the northern territories. 
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Mr. DINspALE: I am not going to pursue this further. Perhaps, when the 
education officials are before the committee we can get those details, but I am 
glad to see this emphasis. 

There is another policy matter on which the Minister might be able to help 

' 


re 


me. Mr. Laing speaks very enthusiastically of the Russian development as 
compared with the Canadian development. He spoke of a population of 600,000 
in the cities north of the 60th parallel. Once, I got into trouble comparing ihe 
City of Winnipeg with some of the northern cities. It was not regarded as good — 
public relations. Winnipeg has a population of half a million. Would the 
Minister not say that geographically, climatically and so forth, that part of — 
Canada is very similar to the developed part of the Russian area largely because — 
of the influence of the isotherm lines which cut right down into the heart of © 
Canada? We also have the tree line, and the built in refrigerator in the form of © 
Hudson Bay. I would think that in these terms the Canadian development has © 
been favourably compared to what the Soviets have done. One should also — 
consider the longer historic past of the Soviet Union as compared with ours. 


> 


Hon. Mr. LaInc: Yes, we found, when we went over there, that they have a 
very long history. Those towns were developed in the 1600’s through the 
expansion of the Russians who, at that time, went out representing either the — 
ruling classes or private enterprise. They were principally seeking fur, and they 
subjugated the natives in that area. 5 


@ (12:20 p.m.) 


I want to correct Mr. Dinsdale. We did not mention a city of 600,000; I said — 
there were 600,000 Russians above the Arctic Circle. However, at latitude 69 we — 
did see a city of 135,000 people. This was one of the most modern cities we saw — 
in the Soviet Union, and it was populated by the most prosperous looking — 
Russians we saw in all of Russia. This was a nickel mine area. { 

As I said, these people were forced into that area during the war; they ; 
have located there at a terrific expense and on a basis which under our system © 
is not economical. They are building up something there in which they can have — 
some pride. Gentlemen, in the next generation they are going to be producing © 
out of that area a great number of commodities which are identical to the ones 
we are producing, such as metal, wood products and so on. We have offered an r 
exchange of two of our scientists for two of theirs if they will allow ours to 
work in their north. I think it is very valuable that we, as Canadians, should 
keep in close touch with their developments. They are endeavouring to build a 
permanent seaway around the top, again at a great expense, by the use of 
icebreakers; and they told us proudly they had shipped quite a number of 
million feet of lumber around the top through the Bering Sea into Japan. Also 
they are building up their seaports on the Pacific coast. 


We think it is important that we know what they are doing, because 
they are spending about 35 per cent of their total capital construction pro- 
gram in Siberia for 6 per cent of the population. The resources they are 
developing in that area parallel the resources for which Canada is going to 
have to find markets. We understand they are selling a little nickel in 
Europe today from their production and, later on, there will be wood products, 
lumber, paper and so on. We saw a half a billion dollar cellulose plant 2,007 


a 
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miles from Moscow. This plant is going to produce paper which will be used at 
home or, in the alternative, sold abroad. If we can keep in touch with them I 
think it would be of great value to know what is going on. They claim that they 
are the greatest storehouse of resources in the world. If they are, we think we 
are the second greatest. We should be energetic in acquiring full knowledge of 
where these resources lie in Canada at the earliest possible moment, and 
develop them as quickly as we possibly can. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: Is this exchange of scientists, two of ours for two of theirs, 
going to mature? 


Mr. Latina: I believe so. I know they have accepted it in principle. Of 
course, our difficulty is that we have a very limited number of people in 
research and so on who can speak the Russian language. 


Mr. Nose: I have a supplementary question. Could you advise us whether 
or not the transportation system in northern Russia is quite modern? 


Mr. LaInc: Well, they have only the Trans-Siberian Railway and five or six 
great rivers that flow down and meet that railway. We saw a railway at latitude 
69 but it was only 62 miles long; it went to the port on the river, Dudinka. They 
ship the nickel down the Yenesei River to the Trans-Siberian Railway. They 
have incurred tremendous costs for transportation. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, on this Russian question, I do think that we 
must continue to exchange ideas but, unfortunately, this is subject to the 
international political climate. I envy Mr. Laing his trip to Russia because our 
negotiations were cut off at the time of the Cuban crisis. I hope the interna- 
tional situation remains favourable so that we can have this continuous 
exchange of ideas. I think we each have a lot to learn from the other. 


Mr. Chairman, it is not my wish to monopolize the questioning this 
morning but I would like to confirm, while the Minister is here, whether or not 
this committee will have an opportunity to consider political autonomy when 
we have the bills before us. 


Mr. Larne: Yes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I do not think we need to pursue it today because we have a 
bill amending the Yukon and the Northwest Territories Act which, I presume, 
will be handled adequately in the future. 


Mr. LAING: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: The Minister said yes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to ask the Minister if he will be back when the 
question of the national parks is discussed? 


Mr. Larnc: I would like to attend all the meetings I can, and I will do my 
best to be here. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think the important issue here is the preservation of 
certain commitments, but we can pursue that at a later time. 


ll 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Orange? 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue one thing Mr. Dinsdale | 
said in respect of the bills. 

Is it the intention of the Minister to refer the amending acts to this | 
committee or the report of the Carrothers Commission? 


Mr. LAING: Well, I had not thought about that. 


Mr. ORANGE: I think there has been a little misunderstanding at this end of 
the table. 


Mr. LAING: Well, I had not thought about that. If it is material I would see ~ 
very little objection. But, I do not anticipate we are going to have the 
Carrothers report until August, and I would expect it would be presented to the 
House. 


The CHAIRMAN: First? 
Mr. Larne: I think so. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, with respect to a statement that Mr. Laing 
made earlier with regard to the fact that some people think that the provincial 
boundaries should be extended to take in the north, it is only right that I go on 
record to say that those of us who live in the north would take a very strong 
stand on this. We are not the least bit interested in seeing ourselves become 
part of any province. | 


I would like to refer to another statement of the Minister when he referred 
to a gas line within the Hay River area. I assume he was referring to 
northwestern Alberta and not the territories. ' 


Mr. LAING: It is close to the border. 


Mr. ORANGE: But not within the boundaries of the territories. Could you tell 
us something about the federal government’s negotiations with Quebec in 
respect of the Eskimo population in northern Quebec. As we all know, this was 
discussed quite actively at one stage but very little has been said recently. What 
is the present status? 

Mr. Larne: When the original approaches were made by the province of 
Quebec you will recall that we said that we should only enter these arrange- 
ments after discussion with the Eskimo people themselves. We wanted a 
satisfactory attitude on their part before we would enter into such negotiations. 
This was to take over what has so far been only municipal responsibility. When 
the Department of National Defence left Great Whale there was an agreement 
made with Quebec on the acquisition of certain buildings and other equipment, 
which was providing, again, what were essentially municipal services. The 
Quebec government has opened two schools and I think they are holding grade 1 
classes only at the present time. This was discussed with the Eskimo people. 
Our schools are still operating there. I believe they have a limited number 
of pupils attending their grade 1 classes. Industrial development is taking place 
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there now right up to the top at Sugluk, where a huge development if going to 
begin to mine asbestos and nickel, and they want to discuss a further exten- 
_sion of the services and to take over the responsibility in respect of these 
- people. 

Our attitude will be that we will be very happy to talk with the Quebec 
government but, again, we are going to insist upon full and complete consulta- 
tion with the Eskimo folk before any changes are made in the present 
. arrangements. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: I did not hear the reply to the question asked by Mr. Orange 
» with regard to these two bills. 


Mr. LAInc: Well, I do not think I gave a very definite reply. In the case of 
the Carrothers report, I said that I thought it would be reported to the House 
first; with regard to the bills, if the members of the committee were to express 
a desire to discuss the bills I take it that there would be no attempt to refuse 
them. But, I think the House would have to pass a motion to refer the bills. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, this is so. But, this, of course, would not be necessary, I 
would suggest, if it were your intention to ask the House to refer these two bills 
to this committee. It makes a difference in what I would be proposing, if it is 
the Minister’s intention to do this. If it is not I will have a different kind of 
proposal to make. I do not want to place the Minister in a position where his 
back is against the wall, in answering this question now, but I would like some 
indication of his intention. 


Mr. LAInG: Well, I would sooner have my back against the wall than my 
face. My back is not against the wall in this matter; I want to look at this and 
determine what is best—and, when I say that, I mean best for the territories. I 
will consider whether or not reference be made here. It very well could be. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I spoke with the speaker of the Yukon Council this morning. 
He indicated that it likely would be the wish of the members of the council to 
appear before this committee in order to express their views and subject 
themselves to questioning by members of the committee not only with respect 

to the contents of the bills in question but also with respect to that phase of the 
Minister’s responsibility which he covered on page 6 of his introductory 
statement, namely the Political Development of the Yukon. 

I think it would be more expeditious if the members of the council could 
appear before this Committee while the bills were under discussion. I would 
imagine the members of the Northwest Territories Council—at least, the elected 
members anyway—would probably like to express their views. It would be more 
expeditious to hear them on the bills; but, if it is not the intention to refer the 
bills, then it would be more efficient if they were called to testify on item 1 of 
these estimates. Of course, this places me in the position where I have to make 
the necessary motion to the committee at the proper time. That is the reason I 
am asking for some kind of indication. 


Mr. LaInc: Would you give us a few days to think that one over, while we 
are leaning against the wall. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I would be delighted but I would point out, Mr. Laing, that 
the Yukon Council is in session now and they are contemplating winding up 
next Tuesday, after which time, of course, they scatter to the four winds over 
an area of 207,000 square miles. Having regard to the distances to be covered 
and the expenses to be met, it would be more convenient—and I am sure the 
Minister is aware of these problems in the north—if we somehow could get word 
to them within the next day or two. I would be prepared to make such a motio a 
now that the members appear on item 1, but I do not want to do that if it is the 
intention to have the bills before the committee. - 
Mr. Larnc: When do you anticipate meeting again? i 
The CHAIRMAN: It would not be next week because of the Easter holidays. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Well, we may or may not be getting Easter holidays. 


c a 
The CHAIRMAN: We do not know about that yet. If there is no Easter 
holiday we could meet next week. But, if there is a holiday we will not be here. ft 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think there was a pretty strong indication yesterday that we 
will be still here during the Easter holidays. ’ 


The CHAIRMAN: I may say, gentlemen, there are many other committees 
that are meeting at the same time and we must adjust our time. I am not in a 
position to suggest a date at the moment. j 


@ (12:35 p.m.) 

Mr. SouTtHAM: I think Mr. Nielsen has raised a very very pertinent 
question here as far as this committee is concerned. I can appreciate his dee 
concern. I am not from the North, but I am very interested in it. I have been on 
this committee for some time and I think this is a matter of very deep concern 
and if we could get a decision one way or the other it would be helpful. i 


| 

Mr. Larne: I would not want to anticipate the work of the Council. They 
have been doing some work on the bills, and undoubtedly they will be 
discussing the matter and making their own representations to us, if they have 


any. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As I have indicated to the committee, I was speaking to the 
speaker of the council this morning at ten o’clock. He indicated that it is 
extremely likely that members of the council will want to appear before this 


committee, either on the bill or on Item 1, in order to discuss the future 
politically. 


Mr. Laine: They will probably acquaint us with that fact if they so 
determine. 


Mr. NIELSEN: But I would like to make the motion now if it is the time to 
do so. The choice, of course, depends upon the intention of the government with 
respect to reference or non-reference of the bills to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I regret to say, Mr. Nielsen, that I cannot entertain a 
motion at this moment because we have no quorum right now. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Then we should not even be talking. 


The CHAIRMAN: The non-existence of a quorum happened in the last couple 
of minutes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Does that not terminate our discussion? 


Mr. LAInG: I think the committee which was called to discuss the estimates 
of the Department will have to have a motion from the House referring the 
- other matters to it. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I might add, Mr. Chairman, that during the discussion at the 
resolutions stage I suggested to the Minister that this would be a good course, 
particularly in view of the unavoidable absence of the hon. member for the 
Yukon. We had a very congenial atmosphere in the House the other night 
following the storm, and I did enter the caveat that the member for the Yukon 
would like to have said something at the resolution stage but was unavoidably 
absent and would reserve that opportunity until the bills appeared before the 
committee. 


Mr. Larne: I think a resolution here would not be in order. I think you 
have to get a House resolution. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have no quorum now so I declare the meeting 
adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 29, 1966. 
(3) 


f The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.27 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Dinsdale, Habel, Hales, 
Haidasz, Hymmen, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Howard, Legault, Mather, 
McKinley, O’Keefe, Nielsen, Reid, Roxburgh, Southam (17). 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources; from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Chairman reported formation of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure with the following members: Messrs. Badanai, Orange, Dinsdale, 
Howard, Laprise (5). 


It was agreed that Item 1 of the main estimates of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources would be allowed to stand. 
The Chairman called Item 3 of the estimates: 
3. Resources Development, $1,056,600. 
The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Coté and MacDonald. 
Item 3 was carried. 
The Chairman called Item 15 of the estimates: 
15. Natural and Historic Resources, Administration, $15,587,400. 
The examination of the witnesses still continuing, the Committee ad- 
journed at 10.55 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 
| Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
FRIDAY APRIL 29, 1966. 


e (9.35 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum. I wish to announce the composi- 
tion of the steering committee: Mr. Dinsdale, the former Minister of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Mr. Howard, Mr. 
Orange and Mr. Laprise. I hope you will all agree that it is a good Committee 
and that you can trust them to handle any situation that may occur. I hope that 
everything will be in order and in accord with our customary practices. 

At our last meeting we were on item No. 1. Now, I presume that we should 
leave No. 1 standing and proceed to Item No. 3. The Minister, the Hon. Mr. 
Arthur Laing whom everyone knows now, and Mr. Coté and their officials are 
here to answer questions. 

We shall begin this morning with Item No. 3, the details of which are on 
page 335. The amount is $1,056,600. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS 
AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Resource Development Administration, Operation and Maintenance 
including a contribution to the Canadian Council of Resource Minis- 
ters in an amount equal to one-third the aggregate contribution of 
the provinces but not exceeding $84,000, and grants as detailed in 
the Estimates, $1,056,600. 


Are there any questions the members wish to ask the Minister or his 
officials about the expenditures covered by Item No. 3, page 335? 

Is there any discussion or any questions on Item No. 3? Shall Item No. 3 
carry? 

Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to ask one or two questions on Item No. 3. It 
deals with the Council of Resource Ministers. Now, the original plan, with 
respect to the Resource Ministers, was to carry on a series of conferences that 
would deal with problem areas in the field of renewable resources and, I 
understand, that the next step forward in this regard will be the pollution 
conference which will take place in Montreal next fall. 

Now, in connection with the planning, I presume that there is a steering 
committee made up of the members of the council. I am just wondering about 
the informational aspect. It seems to me that an important part of conferences 
of this kind is to get information out to the public in order to develop a 
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U 
favourable climate of public opinion in support of urgently needed efforts to 
deal with this problem of pollution. Now, what information program is contem- © 


plated in preparation for the conference? 


| 
| 
Hon. ARTHUR LAING (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Well, Mr. Chairman, this is, I think, one of the major and more promising ) 
things that the Council has been able to do. I might say, at the start, that this | 
section has been removed from my department and transferred to the Minister — 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. | 
) 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. DINSDALE: The resource ministers? 


Mr. Larnc: Yes, the Resource Ministers Council. But we have advanced to. 
the point where we are assured that this is going to be a major contribution to | 
the discussion on this continent of this very serious problem. A very splendid — 
organization has ben set up. The papers will be, probably, some of the best. 
papers on the subject ever given anywhere. There has been complete co-oper-_ 
ation between ourselves and organizations that are interested in this and whose > 
occupation it is to look after pollution matters at all levels of government. i 
think we will all agree that probably the most effective control today rests in 
civic hands in respect of this problem of pollution of water, of soil, of air and so 
on. We are told in the last report that I had, and I have kept in wibby with it 
fairly well, that splendid progress has been made. 


Now, you ask about publicity. There has to be a limit put on those who can 
attend because of facilities in Montreal. We have had already some difficulty of 
apportioning the commissions that are required to go. So many industries in 
Canada want their people represented there because I think they rather imagine — 
they aré going to be confronted with some cost today in their industry that they 
have not had in the past. I think a division has been made in respect to that, so 
many to each provincial government, so many to ourselves and so many to the 
civic governments and various organizations. It is tremendously in demand and 
while probably insufficient has been written to draw public attention, I am 
assured by Mr. MacDonald, that this will be done. However, in addition to that, 
all of the papers will be in print, of course, afterwards and we hope, Mr. 
Dinsdale, that it will be a document that will do honour to the ’61 conference. i 
keep on repeating my admiration for what was done there. 


; Mr. DINSDALE: Just one more question along that line; is Mr. Walter Gray 
still connected with the Council as Information officer? 


Mr. Lana: No, Mr. Walter Gray has gone. iso f 


Mr. DInsDALE: Mr. Gray did an excellent job in anticipation of the 1961 
conference. I think he was one of the spark plugs of the newspaper publicity. il 


take it he is no longer associated with the Council. Who is handling that Be 
now? 


Mr. J. A. MacDonaLp (Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): The information program in’ connec- 
tion with the pollution conference is well advanced. I think Walter Gray had a 
great deal to do with it before he left but he is now with the Toronto Star 
editorial board. I do not think they have made a replacement for him but, as the - 
Minister said, we are no longer in intimate contact with that aspect. 


i ie 
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Mr. DINSDALE: I would presume that he will be replaced in due course? 
Mr. MAcDona Lp: I should think so. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Will this be discussed under Mines and Technical Surveys? 
Mr. MacDonatp: I would surely think so. 


Mr. Hayes: Mr. Chairman, I am looking at page 336 in Estimates for 
1966- -67 and I am looking at ene “Exhibits, Advertising, Films, Broadcasting 
and Displays” which shows an increase of roughly $75,000 over last year. I am 
sure the Minister or someone would like to explain what this is for and 
‘secondly, in the same area, “Telephones and Telegrams” show an increase of 
$6,000 over a year ago and thirdly, “Construction or Acquisition of Buildings 
and Works” for $11,000 which did not appear last year. No doubt there is some 
new building or something there. Maybe those three could be explained? 


Mr. LaInc: Primarily this is an attempt on our part to bring the almost 
unbelievable interest in mining in the north country that is going on at the 
present time to the view of Canadians in southern Canada. This is for the 
production of films. We have $100,000 for the production of a film of potential 
resources to stimulate investment and interest in the north. There is $100,000 in 
that alone for films. 


Mr. Hates: Entirely films? 
Mr. LAING: Yes, a film. 


Mr. HALES: Why this increase of $75,000 over a year ago. Were we not 
doing a sufficiently good job last year? 


Mr. Latinc: The outbreak of staking if I may so describe it, has been less 
than a year old. I have not got the figures on staking with me but I think we 
had 17,000 licenses taken out in the Pine Point area alone. There is an immense 
staking rush and a tremendous interest owing to the obvious things that we all 
‘know about up there. We want to let people in southern Canada have a look at 
what is going on. 


Mr. MAcDoNALD: On the amounts of difference between years, you do not 
spend an even amount. This is due to the actual pace of filmmaking. There are 
three new films contemplated and the bulk of the work will be done in the 
coming year by the National Film Board. 


Mr. LAING: This extends to the Yukon as well. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Well, what films are being made and what do they deal with? 


Mr. MaAcDonatp: They have not quite been firmed up. We have had 
tentative script proposals from the National Film Board. The primary emphasis 
will be on resource development. We hope one will be pitched primarily at the 
business community who are the investors in Canada with, as much as possible, 
world wide distribution through the National Film Board. 

The other one will be an attempt to disabuse, in a sense, some of the 
probably false impressions about life in the north which hit at the problem of 
‘getting people to come and live and work there and the labour supply in the 


(ytd 
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north. But these are not firm, other than that the Minister has made a policy 
decision that we should increase the emphasis on this kind of communication. ) 


Mr. NIELSEN: You say there are three films. Is one directed specifically at 
the Yukon resource development, one at Northwest Territories resource devel-| 
opment and so on, or just what is the specific nature of these films? | 


Mr. MACDONALD: We are waiting for final script proposals from the 
National Film Board. They are, you might say, the professional advisers as to 
how to treat them: What we are trying to say is that the Minister wants the 
business community to get more information about the potentials, particularly 
at this time when it seems that we are moving to a threshold point in the 
availability and the markets for the products. Now is the time to sort of 
reinforce success. We have given that commission to the National Film Board, 
they have given us some tentative ideas; they have gone back and we expect, 
‘very shortly, to have the firm proposals. They have not, however, given us the 
details as to how they have arrived at it. | 


Mr. HALES: Will the films be made by the National Film Board or a contract 
let outside? 
Mr. MacDona.p: The National Film Board. They seem quite excited about 


the possibilities too, and they think that one of their proposals, particularly, 
may well have considerable world wide interest in their distribution channels. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Will the subject matter of the films cover all aspects of 
resources development including, as well as the mineral industry, the tourist 
industry? i) 


Mr. MACDONALD: Yes, yes. 


Mr. Lana: I would hope that, rather than paying attention to boundaries, 
we do it by headings of subjects in respect of both the Territories and the 
Yukon. In other words, the Canadian north, north of 60°. I think we will do 
better if we do not do it on a geographic basis as the general applications are 
similar across the country, but by subject headings: the ability to live there in 
comfort; the beauties of the country, the resources, and so on. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I notice that Northwest Territories and the Yukon have been 
mentioned. Has any consideration been given to Newfoundland and Labrador? 


Mr. Laine: Well, we are doing this in parks. We have a film in respect of 
our parks. I wanted the western parks to be filmed first but the Department saw 
otherwise, so we are doing the Maritime parks first. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on Item 3? 


Mr. Hautes: On Telephones and Telegrams, I would like to question the 
increase of $6,000. Why is that necessary? 


Mr. Lainc: I think it is the installation of telex, primarily. There is a 
tremendous activity there. Not so many years ago, it was my experience and I 
am sure it was Mr. Dinsdale’s that you did not get messages from there very 
often. But, with the activity there today, there is a tremendous increase in 
messages and we have to keep in touch. You get differences of opinion in a 
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staking rush and there has been a need for fast reliable communication with 
Ottawa. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Is it true, Mr. Minister, that the telephone communications 
just went in, in the last few weeks? 


Mr. LaING: Yes, in the case of telephones, but general communication has 
been extended and improved also. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): I might say in that regard, Mr. Chairman, that in so far as 
this particular item is involved, there are two aspects. One is the telephone 
service charges. The government, by and large, has been recently charging the 
various departments a proportionate amount for long distance telephone calls. 
We are now able to dial direct over the government system out to the various 
central points in western Canada and to the north. We are providing for that 
sort of expenditure. There will be a land link down to Inuvik this late August 
and we are providing for that as well and we will be in telex communications. 
By the development of the telephone and telex communications, the Depart- 
ment is now getting into closer contact with the various remote areas and is 
now going to be able to decentralize the administration a good deal more 
because of these telex and telephone communications. On the whole, we have 
reviewed recently, department-wise, what savings could be effected as the 
result of this and while the costs are going up each year in what has been 
allocated to the various areas, we are convinced that there are savings of 
several tens of thousands of dollars to be effected gradually, commencing this 
year in the total expendtures on telephone and telex. It does not mean that 
the level of activity will not be higher, it is going to be higher but we are going 
to be able to reduce the costs from what they would be if we were doing the 
same thing by ordinary telegram or ordinary long distance telephone calls. 


Mr. Larne: Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Hales also, I think we probably 
put it on the record already but the total production of minerals in the 
Northwest Territories in 1964 was $17 million. In 1965 it was $72 million. I will 
prophesy this year it will be over $100 million. The fact of the matter is, they 
have more to talk about. There is a lot of activity on this. 


Mr. Hautes: I thought we put this direct dialing system in to save the 
government money, not to spend more money. I am from Missouri, I want to 
see in next year’s estimates where you save any money. I venture to say it will 
be increased rather than saved. 


Mr. LAInGc: May I point this out to you. The C.N. telecommunications, in 
order to put that service in, spent $22 million. 


Mr. HALEs: Is this part of this increase? 


Mr. MacDona tp: I think, sir, we must point out that under this heading 
which is called “resource development” you have got to get in behind the things 
the deputy said which are the over-all efficiencies and costs, one hopes. But in 
this particular area that is a direct reflection of the increased economic activity 
in the north, the staking, rush and all the administrative details that follow 
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from that. So, while we may be getting a cheaper unit rate, we do have — 
increased volume and we would expect this area is going to grow because this is | 
the growth area. | 


Mr. HALES: Well, it just seems an increase here and an increase there. This 
whole Department, in the one section, vote 3, is showing an increase of 
$239,000. We picked out the three which show the largest increase, and so it 
goes in all departments of the government. I am one of those who look for 
reductions in some departments. 


Mr. Latina: Mr. Hales, I have had a constant job of convincing people from 
central Canada that that is the area of the new industrial explosion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if perhaps the Minister could qualify : 
the point whether the bulk of these charges are of a capital nature or an 


operational nature? / 


Mr. MacDona tp: In this vote they are operational. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think it is fair to say that I do not know what the figures 
are for the Northwest Territories but in the nine months ending March, the 
number of claims staked in the Yukon were three to four times as great as the 
whole of the previous three years. Now, I imagine in the Northwest Territories 
it was similar, was it not? 


Mr. MAcDoNALD: It is really quite remarkable. One just must expect an 
increase in the activity of an organization that is dealing with the economic 
growth of the north. We must cater to the business element and the activity 
that is going on. . 


Dr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, regarding the local telephone service, would 
someone be able to tell us what company supplies the local service? 


Mr. Coté: In the Mackenzie, it is the C.N: Telegraphs and in the Eastern 
Arctic, it is the Bell Telephone. 


Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, there is not an item here, I should say—of 
contributions to the provinces with respect to camp grounds and picnic area 
development. Let me exhibit my ignorance by asking why the elimination of 
the amount? Also, what of what I thought would be an item included under — 
“resource development” regarding the question of the so-called roads to re- 


hears program? I would like to find out, first, where it is or what happened to 
it. 

Mr. Larne: It is a similar program to the roads to resources. It had a time 
limit and most of work, I am told, has been completed although we have had _ 
appeals from one or two provinces to extend it and, indeed, I think we have 
made certain concessions to one or two of the provinces that did not get their 
applications in on time. One or two are still pending. It was a program on which 
they were given a time limit to make their applications for these roadside parks 
and a great deal of work has been done. We are phasing it out. Also, in addition 
to that, Mr. Howard, it is transferred to the other department. . 


Mr. Howarp: To the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys? 
Mr. Laine: Yes. : 
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Mr. Howarp: What about the roads to resources? 
Mr. Lainc: The same thing. 


Mr. Howarp: You are being shorn of your responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of Canada. 


Mr. Larnc: We have enough. I notice the budget is up about $80 million. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, to get back to communications for a minute, 
could you break that figure down as to what portion is being charged to the 
Yukon and what portion to the Northwest Territories? 


- Mr. MacDonald: We would have to get that information from the charging 
authorities. Our estimates do not show the source of origin. It is billed to us 
from the companies. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are these available? 
Mr. MacDOoNALD: We will try to get them. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Without any intention to hold up the passing of this item, 
would you please undertake to give us that information sometime during these 
proceedings? One question further, would it not save costs to consider favour- 
ably the suggestion that has been made on several occasions, in the Yukon, to 
decentralize your administrative function in Ottawa and locate, on site in the 
Yukon, the administrative process of the resource function, for instance, the 
lands function and all the resource function, including oil and gas leases and so 
on? May we have the Minister’s opinion on that? 


Mr. MacDoNaLp: We are making considerable progress in separating those 
things which can be most effectively decentralized and located on the ground 
for quick response. We are increasing the communication capabilities so that we 
can deal with the other matters, but there is still a large aspect of what we call 
the development of the resources which must be done not only on a nation-wide 
basis, but on a world wide basis. Oil and gas are an example. We are trying to 
arrive at what we think is the optimum combination of delegation and the 
building up of the group here of an economic staff that will be in touch with the 
Economic Council of Canada, the other resource departments and the industries, 
nationally and world wide, so that we can keep a linkage between the 
development of the north and not only, as I say the country, but the world. The 
resources of the north, I think, might be called world wide resources. They are 
the basic extractive industries which must be, like many of Canada’s other great 
resources, developed for world markets. 


e (10.05 a.m.) 


Mr. NIELSEN: This is based on the premise, however, that it is the 
long-range intention of the federal government to retain for evermore control 
of northern resources. But I take it that the intention of the Minister and of the 
Department eventually is to create an eleventh and a twelfth province of the 
areas in the north, and that eventually administrative function will pass to 
these areas. Would it not be wise to commence along this road now, particularly 
with regard to those aspects of resource development where the administrative 
- function can be decentralized to the north, specifically in the Yukon? 
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there; the recording of mineral claims in Whitehorse, for instance. Lands, of 

course, are still administered here; northern gas is still administered here, and 
so on. I wonder if the Minister would perhaps give his views on what his 
long-range thinking is in this connection? a | 


Hon. Mr. LAInc: I would think that our present position and our present | 
attitude towards the resources that lie there would regard us eventually as a 
custodian for the resources for the benefit of the people within those areas. In 
other words, I have been called the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, and I have had people in various parts of Canada ask me where 
those national resources are. We are fully aware that the resources within 
the provinces are the responsibility of the provinces in which they lie, and the 
provinces are very jealous of these resources, understandably so, because they 
rely upon them for their economy. But in the Northwest Territories and in the 
Yukon, unmistakably, the resources are the resources of the national govern-— 
ment held, I hope, in some measure of competent trust for the people who are 
there now and will eventually constitute a form of government different from 
that which exists today, but there is the timing on these things, and so on. 4 


Our view is that the primary interest, our main concern, is to get 
development now. Mr. Nielsen knows that the council as present constituted 
there has not got the revenue to do this job. I have said—and I do not think that 
the people, the residents were very happy when I reminded them—that they 
were a deficit area. We are putting a great amount of taxpayers’ money of 
southern Canada into those areas every year—we have been doing it for a great 
number of years—but we have every confidence we are going to get it all back. 
When the resources are developed, the investment is taken there, there is a base 
then for the people to enjoy the income from the development of those 
resources. But we are at the discovery stage, not at the realization stage, at the 
present time. 


) 
: 
! 
As the Minister is aware, a large part of that function is now centralized 
) 


Mr. NIELSEN: Specifically, if I might just ask one more question on this. 
The federal government in its wisdom has seen fit, for instance, to decentralize 
the administration function with respect to the recording of mineral claims, all’ 
of the administration with respect to the processing of the registration of 
mineral claims, and so on, in the Yukon. Now, the land in the Yukon—207,000 
square miles of it—has already been discovered. Communications are responsible 
for unreasonable delays in the obtaining of interest in land in the Yukon. The 
Minister is aware of the very grave problem this presents in respect of someone 
who wishes to obtain title to or interest in the and, without these delays. In . 


some cases they have taken, as he knows, two and three months to obtain a 50 
foot by 100 foot lot, of all this area. 


Mr. Laine: Is that all? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Well, it has been my experience. 
Mr. Lainc: I was told nine months. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I was being conservative. 


The feeling is that if the administration function were taken from Ottawa,’ 
to use a well-worn phrase, 4,000 miles away from the sites of the land, and— 
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placed on site with administrative officers being clothed with the authority to 
oerform those functions in the Yukon, that are now being performed here, all of 
these delays, caused by the communications problem, no matter how advanced 
we are in technological improvements in those communications, would disap- 
pear. Applicants would be able to obtain much more expediently and efficiently 
the interest that they desire on land. 

Iam sure the Minister will agree, in any development, that it is desirable 
to accommodate industry and other applicants who wish to obtain land to go 
ahead with this kind of development. So in this specific area, for instance, lands 
administration, could we not embark along the road to decentralization. 


Mr. Larne: Mr. Chairman, in reply to Mr. Nielsen, I will say this: the most 
constant and convincing complaint that I have had is in this area. People tell me 
that it is almost impossible to get any action with respect to acquiring land, and 
we have that act under very active consideration now and we are contemplating 
the means whereby we can do, as quickly as we can, what he has in mind; in 
other words, to transfer the responsibility there so that quicker action can be 
taken. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I would like to ask a question or two with 
regard to this camp ground and picnic area development. Does the Minister not 
feel that it might be wise to put a last push on in this program to have these 
camp grounds finished and cleaned up for centennial year, next year? 


Mr. LAING: In answer to Mr. Horner, I would say that we think a very, 
very good job has been done and I know that the provinces are very happy 
with the effect. I think that in the province of Alberta I saw the other day there 
were some 560 roadside camp grounds, and I do not know how many we have 
in British Columbia. I think—well, I am not sure—there are a great many. The 
provinces seem to be very well pleased. I do not know whether he is suggesting 
an extension of a program. In any case, it has been transferred to the other 
department. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to ask a question about the items that have 
been transferred to the other department. 

It has been intimated that we will be able to discuss the question under the 
estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys but I am just 
wondering how that is going to be accomplished inasmuch as they will not be 
listed under the estimates as they stand for 1966-67. Is there going to be a 
special arrangement which will make it possible for the Committee dealing with 
Mines and Technical Survey’s estimates to deal with items that are listed under 
Northern Affairs’ estimates, or how is it going to be carried out? 


Mr. MacDonatp: I think in each committee the procedures are fairly 
flexible. It simply will be a fact that the Minister is now reponsible for the 
programs as a result of the Order in Council—and that has been in effect since 
January 1, although the legislation and names have not been altered yet— 


Mr. Lainc: Probably Mr. Dinsdale has a point here. The other Committee is 
sitting now and I would be interested in knowing whether this appears in the 
estimates of the other department. 
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Mr. RoxBuRGH: Would the Minister give us, actually, what has been taker 
from the Northern Affairs Department. I thought Mr. Horner’s question c 
under this department. We must have something to go by and know wher w € 
stand. I know myselt that I have been interested in both but you cannot 
yourself in two and be in both places; it is pretty hard. 


apply in 1 Canada south of sixty, have been transferred to, what might be ca 
the general resource department; which will be called, I think, the departme 
of energy, mines and resources. 

Mr. NIELSEN: It goes beyond that. 


Mr. MacDonatp: I am talking now of resource matters of the kind suche 
camp grounds, roads to resources, and so on. The other main function that h 
been transferred is that with respect to the water resources branch. bald 


Mr. NrIeLsen: The resources lying in Arctic Canada above sixty, and no “tl 
of the boundary line on the west side of Hudson Bay and so on— 


Mr. MacDonatp: —I did not go into the little jiggle down the bay bu t 
roughly speaking the Minister— ; 


An hon. MEMBER: It is an important jiggle. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I wanted to avoid having to try to describe it. 


But the Minister remains responsible for resource developments in the 
Northwest Territories, the Yukon and that portion of Hudson Bay lying across 
the line described, and the remainder is under the minister of energy, m 
and resources. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: Is it just the roadside parks on a national scale that come 
under the other department. 4 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Yes. 
Mr. RoxsurcuH: Just roadside parks? 
Mr. Larne: Not the national parks. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Those shared costs programs which involve contribution: 


to other levels of government, in Canada, for resource development of one 
or another. 


on and what you have got rid of. For instance, Indian Affairs are now in you: 
department, is it not? Well, can we not have a complete set-up so we knov 
where we are at with respect to this whole change in the department? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have no jurisdiction for Indian Affairs. 


Mr. Hates: Excuse me, I guess I am a little out of order. You are on Item 3, 


this should have been under Item 1. I was not here and likely it was discussed. 
I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I allow the question. 
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Mr. DInsDALE: Item 1 still stands, I believe. 
The CHAIRMAN: It still stands, yes. 


Mr. Hates: I do not wish to be out of order; it was answered. I will get the 
aformation. 


Mr. MacDona.p: In very brief form, those functions dealing with general 
‘esource development, south of sixty, if I may put it that way, and responsi- 
-ility for energy and development and so on, have been grouped under the new 
epartment of energy, mines and resources. The Minister is responsible for the 
dJorthwest Territories, the Yukon, the development of the resources, the eco- 
I 1omic development of the north and the welfare of the indigenous peoples and 
n addition, for the Indian Affairs branch and the welfare of the Indian peoples. 
The water resources function, along with the other general resource func- 
ions south of sixty, have been transferred to the new energy resources depart- 
nent. So in net effect it has been the subtraction of the water resources branch, 
ind the small programs of shared costs to the provinces for picnic grounds and 
-oads resources have been subtracted and the Indian Affairs branch has been 
.dded. 


iy Mr. LApRISE: Where is the department of tourists? 
| Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, that was transferred much earlier to the Depart- 
‘nent of Trade and Commerce under the Travel Bureau. 


t Mr. NiELSEN: I am sorry to interject again on this matter but I think the 
witness has left out a very important portion of the resource responsibility that 
‘as been transferred and that has to do with certain of the islands that did lie 
~reviously within the Northwest Territories jurisdiction, and certainly the 
votential offshore rights of those islands, and so on, which have been trans- 
erred. So, in effect, you have a small, at least, duality of resource responsibility 
4ere in two different ministers. Perhaps it might be convenient at the next 
Zommittee meeting to have a map available showing the boundary as described 
n the Order in Council transferring this jurisdiction so members would have a 
clearer picture of just where the delineation and responsibility lie. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are no further questions on Item No. 3. Shall Item 
No. 3 carry? 

| Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to support what Mr. Nielsen has said. If we 
‘could get a map it would be helpful. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they promised a map. 


| Mr. DInspALE: I think part of the confusion arises from the earlier 
reorganization that took place in March of 1965, when the new resource 
development branch come into the department. Now, has this been superseded 
by this further reorganization or does the set-up that was laid out at that time 
still persist in the Department of Northern Affairs? 


Mr. MacDona td: I think, sir, one must look at the creation of the resource 
development branch within the then national resource side of the Minister’s 
portfolio. The new energy, mines and resources department must be looked at 
as a straight line development with the former preceding the latter. The 
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resource development branch, in consequence, in the degree that it had been 
developed, which is not very far along the road, has been transferred to the new 
department of energy, mines and resources. We have reconstituted the an 
lent of the former economic adviser’s office of the old department as a result ; 
the separation of the resource development branch from our department and we 
have grouped that with the resource management division which is concern 1 
with the management of the resources of the north into what we now will call 
the resource and economic development group whose primary task—largely out 
of this vote—will be to perform the staff and administrative function involved in 
resource management and economic development of the north in line with the 
Minister’s realigned responsibilities as the Minister responsible for the 
administration and development of the resources of the north. So we have 
regrouped the staff function in the department accordingly. In effect, the 
organization referred to in what you were looking at there has been superseded 
by the creation of a new department concerned exclusively with what might be 
called the general resource function of the Government of Canada largely 
vis-a-vis other levels of government. 


Mr. DINSDALE: But you can understand the confusion of the Committee 
because this change was made only last March before we had a chance to deal 
with it in the House; a further reorganization takes place which seems to upset 
the applecart completely. ; 


Just one further question. In the general statement that the Minister made 
with respect to his resources and responsibilities he referred to the prospects for 
the Crest exploration discovery in the Yukon Territory and I wondered if the 
Minister could be specific as to what the prospects are for the development of. 
this rich iron ore body that was discovered some years ago, and particularly the 
Rech a of the investigation with respect to railroad transportation for this ore’ 

ody? i 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Chairman, the great value of this property of course is its 
size. We are told reliably that there are 22 billion tons of iron ore in one piece, 
the biggest find of iron ore, I think, ever recorded in the world. It is of pretty 
good grade. Were it on tidewater it would be developed at once, of course. It is 
about 49 per cent grade. Unfortunately the railway to tidewater would be some 
420 miles from its location which is on the Arctic Circle where the Yukon meets. 


us that they are as much interested today, and probably more, than ever before 
There have been indications that they would like to be assured that it could b 
put in a position for sale by 1970 which is not very far away. We joined wit 
the CNR in a very simple survey to determine the feasibility of a railway. 


An hon. MEMBER: The CNR and Crest? < 
Mr. Latnc: That is right, the CNR and Crest. 4 


yy 
As far as the location is concerned and the base for a railway, there is no 
question that a railway can be built. But it would be a very expensive railway. 
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‘ts development depends upon volume. You have to get up to a sale, I would 
hink, in the nature of 4 million or 5 million tons per year. The nature of its sale 
‘s going to depend upon beneficiation because I do not think that ordinary iron 
sre, 49 per cent, with some impurities in it—there is a little phosphorus in 
t—could carry the freight. I think you have to get an article—either iron 
‘n0wders, sponge iron, or something of this nature—to carry the freight to 
idewater. 

The company—because the owners of the property are Standard of Califor- 
avia—and indeed they found the property when they were drilling for oil— 
and others, are redoubling their efforts to locate a source of energy close 
-nough to make it economical to beneficiate. The key now, in the view of the 
faenpany, and in the view of the would-be Japanese buyers, is the location of 
‘anergy to beneficiate there. And if that happens, we are very, very optimistic. 
There i is a great deal of exploration going on now in respect of either oil or gas. 
i 
} 


Mr. DINSDALE: The railway would be much more expensive to build than 
?ine Point. 


Mr. LAING: Oh, yes. 


1] Mr. DINSDALE: But, would you consider that the economic impact to this 
‘area, the Yukon, would be similar to that of the Pine Point railway in the lower 

IF sreat Slave Lake area? 

Mr. LarInc: It would be greater. In other words, we are talking here about 

an investment of about $1 billion if it goes—and some people who are far more 

‘xnowledgeable, I think, than any of us around here are—are talking about when 

‘it goes. It is a very great source of ore and the Japanese have indicated to us 

that they are desirous of having this ore even though iron ore today seems to be 

in a buyer’s market. They like a variety of ores and they like a variety of 

sources of ores. They have indicated to us that within ten years they will 

require some 50 or 60 per cent more ore than they are using at the present time. . 
There is a big expansion in their steel industry. 


Mr. Howarp: If there is the volume of ore there that has been indicated, 
and if there is a willingness to spend a billion dollars in putting a railway into 
it, indicating its volume is tremendous, would it not be much more sensible for 
us, perhaps not through this Department, but through one of the Minister’s 
colleagues, to use this along with other iron ore mines that exist, and properties . 
that exist, to.see whether or not we cannot develop a smelter somewhere in 
western Canada, so that we can be smelting this and making our own steel, : 
‘instead of shipping the ore, the concentrates, over to Japan and then importing 
the finished product back again. 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Howard is fully aware that the great cry on the Pacific 
coast for years has been to get a great big steel mill. But when you are dealing 
in items which Mr. MacDonald well describes as being world wide interest 
items, you have to sell the article that the buyer wants to buy. Every seller has 
to find a buyer, and the buyers in Japan do not want steel; they want to sell 
steel. They want iron ore to make steel. At this formative stage in Canada you 
have to pay more attention to the buyer than I hope we might have to do ao 
years from now. 
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Mr. ALKENBRACK: Does the railway need an extension— 


” 

Mr. Larne: No. 4 
Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, surely Japan is selling its steel or the steel 
that it hopes to produce somewhere on the world markets. We can search out 
markets for steel just as well as we can for iron ore. he: 


Mr. LAING: We have a growing steel industry in Canada. It is growing very 
rapidly at the present time. In those areas where they are producing steel in 
Canada they had the same experience that we are having at the present time in 
western Canada. 

Mr. Howarp: If the Minister would prosecute this matter of the steel mill 
with the same intensity that he did when he was the leader of the Liberal a 
in British Columbia, we might get some place. 


Mr. Larnc: I do not think that I talked about a steel mill, did I? I think + 
was copper. 


Mr. Howarp: I heard the minister many times. 


Mr. Latnc: Well, we have a steel mill on the coast now and it is going to be 
a considerable one. Fortunately, it is in my riding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 3 carry? = 
, Mr. Nretsen: I would like to ask a question along the lines that Mr, 
Howard opened up. 


The Minister announced in the House the commencement of a study with 
respect to the feasibility of a smelter in the Pine Point area. He will recall that 
when the Leader of the Opposition replied to his announcement, he suggested 
that study might be extended, or a similar study carried out with respect to the 
establishment of a smelter in the western north in the Yukon. The Minister 
said he would, I believe—if my recollection is right—consider the matter. Could’ 
he inform the Committee whether that particular study will be extended, or 
whether there will be an additional study with respect to smelter feasibility in 
the Pacific Northwest or in the Yukon? 


Mr. Larne: Well, in reply to Mr. Nielsen, Mr. MacDonald reminds me that it 
is our hope that some of the findings out of the purchase of the surveys. 
investigating Pine Point may be applicable to the Yukon. I do not want to go 
beyond that because Mr. Nielsen is as aware as I am of the rather tremendous 
things that are going on in the Yukon at the present time. I do not want to say 
anything that would affect, or in any way relate to, the discussions that we are 
having with people who are interested in the Vangarda area. I am most hopeful 
that we can bring off there a very, very large investment because they are 
locating ores there that, in values, appear to be comparable to what has been 
found i in Pine Point area. 


The large companies concerned have been in close discussion with us. They 
intend to give us a preliminary report, I think, towards the end of May and we 
may have, I hope, good news for the Yukon; that we would have this before 
1966 is out. Now, I think Mr. Nielsen is aware of all these things, as much as. 
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I am, and I think that he would agree with me that we must co-operate in every 
way in order to get this tremendous hope that we have there and we Sooty 
know in 1966. 
Mr. NIELSEN: For the information of the members, and in keeping With 
‘the security of this kind of affair, this kind of discussion, could the Minister go 
so far as to say that the government, through his Department, is having 
discussions with industry with respect to the feasibility of establishing smelting 
facilities and power facilities in the Yukon? 

Mr. LaInc: Yes. I would go that far and the use of the word ‘“‘smelter” did 
not originate with us but rather with the investors there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item No. 3 carry? 


Mr. DINDALE: One more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. With respect to 
the Rainbow oil discoveries, could the Minister say anything further— 


| Mr. LaInc: The Minister has said enough. 


Mr. DINSDALE: —regarding the prospects across the border in the Northwest 
‘Territories? 


e (10.35 a.m.) 


| Mr. Larne: Since Mr. Dinsdale has raised this, I want to say that I was 
talking at a time when I thought that I, and we, could get as much as we 
‘possibly could out of the general field or a reef, as it is called, which I was 
hopeful extended into the Northwest Territories from that great location in 
‘Northern Alberta. Mr. Dinsdale will be interested in knowing that at our last 
offering we obtained what is the second highest cash bonus of $4,300,000 for an 
area in the Northwest Territories. When the companies pay that sort of money, 
Ithink that we may depend upon it that that reef extends into the Northwest 
Territories. It seems to be now developing as a very senior oil field in Canada and 
Inotice some sales made by Alberta yesterday again which were very very high. 
There has been a tremendous amount of money taken in there and we are hope- 
ful, out of the geology that we are presented with, that the extension will be 
very deep into the Territories and, indeed, probably proceed down the Mac- 
Kenzie where oil companies are drilling now and drilled last year. It looks as if 
we will have ample quantities of energy in the area to do a great many things 
with and for sale in addition. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose the Frobisher Bay iron ore stands at about the 
Same level of progress, or are there immediate prospects for development 
‘there? 


Mr. Lainc: I might say this is the Mary River project behind Milne 
Inlet, I think some 60 or 80 miles in from the indentation by the sea. We have 
had very good co-operation from the Department of Transport because this is 
‘one of the tremendous things that has happened in that country and then, 
‘Suddenly owing to nature, you seem to be cut off. This is a very large property 
of iron ore, again, probably the best iron ore found anywhere in the world. This 
stuff is 69 per cent absolutely free of any impurity whatsoever. It is just about 
as close to pure iron as you can get. There is a immense quantity up there. 
There are companies in the world that want it desperately because it is direct 
feed for furnaces. If it were properly located, where we would locate it if we 
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had anything to say about it, it would be developed at once, of course, but it is 
about 80 miles from the inlet and the inlet is full of ice and we are restricted 
down there to what appears to be ten weeks of shipping. Transport put an 
icebreaker in there last year to assist and make some tests and this sort 1 
thing. The company tells us, if they can get 12 weeks of shipping, they wil 
develop it, and they have already, as Mr. Dinsdale knows, spent a considerable 
amount of money there and they are spending quite a bit today. They are 
assuming it is going to be developed and the icebreaker is going in again this 
year and various assistances will be given. They are in touch with shipping 
companies, with an idea that some of the companies today are building vessels 
which, in addition to carrying tremendous quantities of bulk, will do some 
icebreaking of their own. We know the Scandinavian countries are doing this 
So that is very hopeful indeed. There is an airstrip there in which, I think, we 
participated financially with the company. They are putting in a second airsteie| 
now down at the beach and they have a road and it is coming along very well 
indeed. This is Baffin Land Iron Works that you are speaking of. 


i, | 
Mr. DINSDALE: Murray Watts discovered it. j ; 
Mr. LAING: Right. . 

| 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 3 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


Mr. Cote: Mr. Chairman, before we conclude this item, in answer to the 
question raised by Mr. Nielsen—or was it raised by Mr. Hales—about telephone 
communications. The increases consist of: $5,500 for Ottawa, $2,500 for the 
Yukon and $2,000 for the Northwest Territories. 


NATURAL AND HISTORICAL RESOURCES p 


15. Administration, Operation and Maintenance including wildlife 
resources conservation and development, administration of the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act and payments to land owners who maintain 
migratory bird habitat in accordance with agreements entered into on 
terms and conditions approved by the Governor in Council, payment to 
National Battlefields Commission for the purposes and subject to the 
provisions of an Act respecting the National Battlefields at Quebec, 
grants as detailed in the Estimates and authority to make expenditures 
on the proposed new National Park in the area of Kejimkujik Lake in 
Nova Scotia, $15,587,400. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 15. Any question on item 15? ‘ 

Mr. HyMMEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a general question under 
“Exhibits, Advertising, Films, Broadcasting and Displays”. Is this the proper 
item or is there provision here for public relations or advertising of historic 
sites in connection with the centennial? Is this not an historic site? c 


The CHAIRMAN: We have just carried the item. That was under 3. = 
Mr. HYMMEN: This is on 15. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it 15? ut 
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_.. Mr. Larne: We do advertising of historic sites but they are mainly done in 
_pamphlet form. 


Mr. HymMMEN: I was asking a general question, Mr. Minister, in regard to 
the centennial next year. 


| Mr. C6tTE: Not centennial expenditures, Mr. Chairman. The expenditures 


for advertising regarding the centennial come under the Centennial Commission 
_and the vote, if I recall correctly, is under the Secretary of State. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am sure Mr. Hymmen means departmental expenses with 
respect to centennial projects. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I will put the question more directly. When I ask a general 
question about historic sites, I have a specific problem in mind. In my riding 
\there is the home of a former prime minister and I do not think the interest is 
purely political because members of one other political party recently expressed 
“some interest in advertising or public relations in this connection. Now, I could 
refer to one prime minister, or to historic sites in regard to many other prime 
_ministers. My question was whether the National Historic Sites Commission was 
_ showing any interest in this publicity, or whether they were throwing it into 
the lap of the Centennial Commission or whether nothing was being done about 
| it, and I did not know whether this is the proper item or not. 


_ Mr. Larne: I know that Mr. Hymmen is asking a very interesting question. 
‘It is also a confusing question. Last year we bought the one time residence of a 
‘former prime minister and it was done by this department as an historic site in 
-anticipation, I am quite certain, of our hundredth anniversary. I think it was a 
-year of memory of him at that time too. It was all done at the time of his 
birthday. Now we have the case of Mr. Mackenzie King’s old home, is that 
right? I do not know whether we are advancing this, at this time, as a 
department or whether it is being done by the Centennial. There was a question 
‘asked on the order paper the other day, with a long list of what commemoration 
_had been made of various prime ministers of Canada. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Woodside. 
| Mr. LAING: Woodside? 


Mr. HyYMMEN: The only publicity is the sign in the city hall square. That is 
‘the only notification anywhere, and I think if there are many visitors coming 
| ‘from foreign countries, they might be interested in this site of Mackenzie King’s 
house. 


| 


Mr. LaInc: You raise a very interesting question. Last year there was a 
‘Suggestion that we should buy a home, wherever one is available, of the Fathers 
of Confederation in the various provinces. This, again, related to our depart- 
-ment. 


Mr. COTE: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the member asked a question about 
‘Woodside? 


Mr. HyMMEN: I am specifically asking about Woodside but I am asking a 
‘general question about other sites. 


} 
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Mr. C6ré: I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer regarding Woodside is that 
there is some publicity about Woodside, in particular, ina pamphlet. We ha 
worked with the Province of Ontario to get directional signs. Woodside is a very 


| 


Mr. HyMMEN: Well, we are but we want to know what to do. 


Mr. Cérk: After this meeting is adjourned I would be delighted to speak 
with the member about this. \, 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions on No. 15? 


Mr. RE1p: Yes. My predecessor wrote a number of letters, I believe, to the 
Minister concerning a number of Indian mounds which were found in the Rainy 
River district. I wanted to know if the Department has any plans to go ahead, 
and develop these as a national resource. There was some talk that it as 
turned over to the national museum at one point and then it got lost in the 
depths of the administration. I have not been able to find out what as 
happened. Has it been shelved or what? =| 


Mr. MacDona.tp: Without having specific information at our fngertae 
about that particular matter, there are three aspects to it: those which might 
properly be done by the museum in their concern for the human history aspect. 
Secondly the provincial programs—we are trying to achieve greater co-ordina- 
tion with the provinces generally and in Ontario, in particular, we have had 
recent discussions; thirdly, affecting all three of us, is the general shortage of 
archaeologists to advance programs. There is a great desire and great wil- 
lingness, but archaeological study is a very neglected art or discipline in this 
country, and in some of our very major efforts such as Louisburg, for example, 
we have had to go outside the country to recruit in order to sustain even that 
kind of effort. But there is a general policy, a general willingness to do these 
things within budgetary limitations, but it needs co-ordination among the 
several people who might do it and availability of people to do it. i 


Mr. Rretp: What is being done to improve the co-ordination between the 
various provinces and your Department with respect to projects of this nature? _ 


Mr. MacDoNnALpD: Well, we have had meetings at several levels with the 
provinces, depending on the interest of the provinces concerned, to have this 
kind of co-ordination. We have had very good meetings indeed recently with 
the Province of Ontario, as would apply in this particular point, and this is 
going to be followed by further meetings, probably at the ministerial leva 
There is a real desire, I think, on both our parts here and in Ontario, to exte at 
the co-operation very, very much further, including the question of reciprocal 
stocking of information on the various sites so that people coming in can go t 
various historic sites and points of interest without regard to whether they A 


sponsored or developed by the federal government or the provincial govern- 
ment, and so on. 


Mr. Retp: How long have these negotiations been going on? When were the 
first approaches made and who made them? ' 
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Mr. MacDona.p: I would not call them negotiations; they are contacts. 
‘The contacts range from the personal contacts of such persons as Mr. Herbert, 
‘the previous head of the Historic Sites Division and Mr. Cranson and other 
people in Ontario. They were continued as recently in my own experience, as 
two weeks ago with Mr. Cranson and Mr. Bray of the Province of Ontario and 
myself. We were scheduling further meetings in June, I hope, possibly with Mr. 
Auld, the minister responsible, and Mr. Laing. 


Mr. Rerp: I understand that the Department has a number of papers on 
various studies that have been carried out. Most departments have this. I 
‘wonder if the Department has taken into consideration the possibility of 
)publishing some of its studies? I am thinking, for example, in terms of the study 
that was made on the experiment with Eskimos up at Rankin Inlet and I know 
‘there are other studies of a similar nature which would be very valuable, to be 
published, instead of being stuck away in the files. Would this not be, perhaps, 
,an idea, to comb through some of your files and look for something that might 
_be published as a centennial volume? 


Mr. MacDona.p: If I could refer to the Historic Sites side for a moment, we 
‘feel very strongly that this is so. We plan the publication of a major historic 
‘sites series, recognizing that each one of these sites, at least some of the major 
\Sites, are interesting repositories, not only of historic significance in its own 
right, but the work of restoration, of discovery, of archaeology. By far the 
greater number of people will not in their lifetime visit these sites, so we want 
-a second dimension, namely a publication. We have in mind that these things 
will become a considerable addition to most of the schools, libraries and 
universities, and we thought that these major publications which, we hope, will 
be quite good contributions to history, might be in two parts. The Department’s 
files on our own works might contribute to one part, namely, the restoration, 
‘the work and the discovery of the things of interest and what they contain, 
‘including good colour photography. The second part might be invited contribu- 
tions by scholars on the particular significance of this historic site or that even 
‘in Canada’s history. We would take that on to other areas in the Department 
and agree, in general, that we would like to do that. It should be appreciated 
‘that this, like everything else, is a budgetary problem. 


‘Mr. Cort: As regards the studies that have been conducted in the North- 
/west Territories and the Yukon—anthropological and sociological studies, et 
| cetera—these have been published. I am informed by Mr. Rowley, the Chief of 
_the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre, that the particular study has 
‘been published which the member referred to a moment ago, the Rankin Inlet 
one. 

: Mr. Rep: The reason I asked that is that I was speaking with the head of 
the Anthropological section of the Royal Ontario museum and he told me 
(specifically that this study had not been published and this is one of the reasons 
_Lasked the question. It may well have been but it has not come to his notice. 


Mr. COTE: We will send you a copy. 


Mr. HAuLes: Regarding Vote 15 and other votes that have to do with 
‘administration of travelling and removal expenses. I very hurriedly added up 
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some of these department administration expenses for travelling, without 
Indian Affairs, and your Department spends almost half a million dollars 1 
travelling expenses—$468,000 in round figures. In this year’s estimates you al 
asking for roughly $93,000 more than you spent on travelling last year. WV 
question is why? I know the Department covers a wide field in the whole of 
Canada but why is the increase in travelling this large amount? What is the 
mechanics of the operation within the Department? Does the Deputy hina 
O.K. who goes on these trips? Are these trips necessary? Are there vouchers. 
issued or what is the mechanics in having some form of control over travellir | 


expenses of a sum of this magnitude? a 
Mr. Larne: Replying to Mr. Hales, I would say, first, that I agree with hime 


» | 


It is a very large sum of money. But I want to point out that we are dealing) 
here with 38 per cent of the land mass of Canada, and it is imperative that we 
keep in touch with developments there. We have a very great deal of travel, 
and I do not know of any means by which we could reduce it very much if we 
are going to give the assistance that is required there and keep in touch with 
things and know what is going on. 4 


I have, sir, arranged two or three trips and I intend to arrange more, for I 
think this is important, of people from southern Canada who know nothing 
about the north except what they might read in a book or hear over the radio 
or television now and again. On one occasion we took six ambassadors fro a 
major countries up there. I do not think we have done a wiser thing y t 
because a great amount of material was written in the countries from which 


these ambassadors came. We want to direct their interest and their investment 
in that area. We have had Russians up there and— i" 


Mr. HALES: I am not disputing the value of that, Mr. Minister, I am talking 
about the members of the Department and the mechanics. Does the Depa 


Minister O.K. these trips? How is it done? 


Mr. Latina: It is under control. a 


Mr. HALES: Well, how? It does not appear to be under control to me. I want 
to be shown that it is under control. 


Mr. Laine: Again, this sort of travel is related to the activity in the area. 
There is so much jumping up there at the present time! We have had a lot o 
our mining people in there—mining people located here. d 


Mr. HALEs: Is the Comptroller of your Department here this morning? 


Mr. MacDonatp: If I might just add a bit on this subject of travel 
expenses— 


Mr. HALEs: Is the Comptroller here? 
or 


Mr. MacDonatp: I am the Senior Assistant Deputy Minister responsible fo | 
Financial and Management activities as well. I might say I am a forme 
Treasury Board officer and have been well immersed in the subject of trave 
expenditures in departments—the old expression, if you cannot beat them, joi 
them I suppose. With respect to the subject of travel expenses and a few othe 
examples, I think in this Department one has to make one broad point: it is 


growth department. There is not a single area that is not subject to : 
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‘dynamic forces pushing upwards, that is. Take Indian Affairs, there is an 
awakening and an awareness of the people of Canada and, I think, in Parlia- 
ment generally, that this is a subject that has to be pursued with a great deal 
“more aggressiveness. The development of the north is reaching that same point. 
The national parks and the preservation of wildlife is the third main area of 
this Departmnt. Again, what might be called the affluent society, the great 
‘increase of leisure time— 
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& Mr. Hatgs: I am not disputing that for a minute. 

| Mr. MacDona.p: I am just laying the foundations, Mr. Hales, for the point 
Jof activity. We have an increasing number of parks and activities going on over 
/a great geographic area which involves increased supervision and increased 
/activities. Our philosphy on this subject of travel expenditures is that our 
‘people at head office have to get out in the field to see what is going on, that it 
vis one of the problems of communication in managing a department of this size. 
This Department has now become, if you exclude the statutory payment 
‘departments like health and welfare old age pensions, the fourth or fifth largest 
‘spending department. Our basic emphasis on control is to include what we call 
/program budgeting, which the members will be hearing more of, following the 
‘Glassco recommendations. This Department is in the forefront, leading depart- 
ments experimenting now in these new forms of control. 


Travel expenditure, as far as we are concerned, is just one other kind of 
‘expenditure for which we delegate authority and responsibility to various levels 
of management. We examine their total management including travel expendi- 
tures. Our basic philosophy is that if we have good and responsible officers, they 
“only make trips which are necessary. If they are making unnecessary trips or 
expenditures, there is something wrong with the officers. We examine this 
aspect as well as all aspects of their management. We have a management audit 
‘function which is effective which is a post function and we have monthly and 
quarterly and annual checks on expenditures including travel expenses. We 
/watch the year to year functions and the manager has to account for his travel, 
‘his expenditures and any variation in his budget. 


Mr. HALEs: If a person within any department decides to go out to Banff, it 
is left to his discretion or— 


Mr. MAcDOoNALD: It goes through the chain of command. If the assistant 
‘director feels he has to go out to Banff, he gets the permission of the director. 


Mr. COTE: I may say, Mr. Chairman, in that regard that within their areas 
of responsibility the division chief or section head may authorize travel of an 
‘Officer in his area. It is controlled that way. If he is going beyond that, if it is to 
travel within the continent, or in Canada, it is the responsibility of the director. 
If anybody wants to go outside of Canada, it is the responsability of the Deputy 
‘Minister to approve. The budgets are so divided now where the travel expenses 
‘are put into the program and each program director has the responsibility to 
live within the project that has been approved by the Deputy Minister and he 
“has to account for it. Then there are, of course, the other extraneous controls 
outside the Department under the control of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Hates: We must adjourn this meeting in a minute. It boils down to 
how many unnecessary trips are in that half a million dollars. That is the point. 


Mr. Latnc: I would like to tell Mr. Hales that our next major junket is 
going to involve the Economic Council of Canada. I thought it would be wise for 
us to try to encourage them up there and I thought we could get half a dozen, 
but Dr. Deutsch has informed us that 16 members of the Economic Council are 
going through the north this fall. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Can we go on the junket, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. LAING: Well, I agree, that it is about time that we took a representatiy e 
group of members of Parliament through that country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we adjourn, can I call Item 15 carried? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I shall try to arrange a meeting for next week. The 
meeting is adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 3, 1966. 
(4) 


: The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 11.10 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Berger, Dinsdale, Gund- 
lock, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, 
McKinley, Neveu, Nielsen, Orange, Roxburgh, Simpson, Southam—(17). 


Also present: Mr. Reid, M.P. 


In attendance from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. I. Nicol, Assistant Director, 
Natural and Historic Resources Branch; Mr. D. J. Learmonth, Assistant Chief, 
National Parks Service; Mr. P. H. Schonenbach, Assistant Chief, Historic Sites 
Division. 

The Committee resumed consideration of Item 15 of the main estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Mr. Cété was questioned, assisted by Mr. Schonenbach. 
On a suggestion of Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson), 


Agreed: that the following be invited to appear before the Committee: 


(a) the head official of the leaseholder ratepayers association of each of 
the major western national parks: Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes; 


(b) the Minister of Industry and Development of the Province of 
Alberta, who has a responsibility for tourism; 


(c) a representative of the National and Provincial Parks Association of 
Canada. 


On request, Mr. Cété agreed to provide the Committee with additional 
information on national parks and national historic sites. 


| The examination of the witnesses still continuing, the Committee ad- 
‘Journed at 1.05 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, May 3, 1966. 
@ (11:03 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. 
We are dealing with vote 15. Shall vote 15 carry? 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Coté could tell 
the committee what the present situation is with regard to the department’s 
relationship to the residents of the national parks, particularly the three 
national parks in Alberta in so far as the leasing proposition is concerned. Does 
the department intend to pursue its present policy without change? 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, you will recall the policy of the government 
in this regard. I think that Mr. Horner is referring to the lease-holding policy. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Yes. 


Mr. COTE: The lease-hold policy is one which was formally announced by 
the government in September 1964 and I should say to the Committee 
that much of the policy is the continuation of the policy that was in effect 
previously in so far as lease-holds are concerned. What was new, of course, was 
the formulation of this policy in writing and making it acceptable to the public. 
In 1958 there were orders in council passed stipulating so far as leases within a 
townsite is concerned leases for any lots exclusive of buildings which had a 
value of less than $5,000 should not be granted for a term exceeding 42 years. 


Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson): Would you repeat that statement again. 


Mr. Cott: The parks regulations provided in 1958 under order in council 
'P.C. 1958, 1100 passed on August 7, 1958, that where the value of the lot 
exclusive of buildings and improvements in a townsite or subdivision is less 
than $5,000 a lease of such lots for any term not exceeding 42 years may be 
granted by the Minister or by an officer of the Department of Northern Affairs 

if so authorized by the Minister. The second provision was that where the value 
_ of a parcel of public land exclusive of buildings and improvements outside the 
_ townsite is less than $5,000 a lease of such a parcel for any term not exceeding 
21 years might be issued. This was amended by order in council P.C. 1962, 268 
dated March 1, 1962 which stipulated that the Minister or an officer of the 
| Department of Northern Affairs authorized by the Minister may grant a lease 
for a term not exceeding 42 years with an option to renew for a further term 
(Mot exceeding 21 years of (a) a lot situated in a townsite for one or more 
of the purposes of residence, trade schools, churches and so on, (b) a lot 
‘Within a subdivision other than a townsite for purpose of residence, and (c) a 
“Parcel of land situated outside a townsite that has been surveyed for one or 


! 
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more of the purposes indicated such as schools, hospitals, churches or entertain- 
ment of persons if the value of the lot is less than $5,000. The governm 
policy, which was promulgated in broad terms in 1964, and the lease- 
policy was followed by a further determination as to lease-holds of residen 
and the residences lease-hold was limited to 42 years without renewal but 
compensations assured for the value of the buildings at the end of the 42 
period. Mr. Horner asked what effect this had on relations with the peopl 
Jasper. I think that the best answer I could give to this question is to give 
Horner a brief review of the lease transactions in the years 1964-65. 

In the year 1964 there was a total of 136 assignments approved by the 
Minister. In the year 1965 there were 115 assignments approved by ft. 
Minister. There were renewals of leases in 1964 for a 42 year period totalling 38) 
and in 1965 renewals for a 42 year period totalling 93. For short term le 
renewals in 1964 amounted to 18 and in 1965 amounted to 36. With respec 
new leases, in 1964 there were 3 leases for a 42 year period and in 1965, the 
were 18 leases for a 42 year period. Short term leases in 1964 numbered 6 
in 1965, 3. So the total lease transactions in the parks in 1964 was of the order 
201 and in 1965 of the order of 265. In the months of October, November 
December, 1964 there was a sharp drop off in lease-hold transactions; the} 
dropped in the months of October, November and December to 8, 2 and 
respectively from a previous average of 19 to 30; in January, 1965 and on th 
came back to an average of 23, 12 and 24 per month. In August, 1965 > 
dropped to two, and the next month went back to 29, for a general average | 
between 20 and 30. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Might I ask Mr. Cété does he think or “ae 


the department think that this change in leasing policy—and this was 
change—has caused a loss in the market value of the lease-holders’ propertigny 


Mr. CotTE: I am not a real estate expert, Mr. Chairman. 


a 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Well, the department must have some idea 
about this. 


Mr. CéTE: I would not say that the policy has caused a loss in the value of 
the lease-holds themselves. I think there may have been brought about a better 
realization of the true value of the lease-holds. I think there may have be 
some speculation about lease-holds some time ago. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): I would just like to point out to the C 
mittee that the change in leasing was primarily this; they had what they cal 
the perpetual lease prior to this and now they do not have this. Assignments 2 
being refused unless the assignee accepts this 42 year lease or a shorter lea 
with everything going to the government at the end of the lease. 
ratepayers association in Jasper, Banff and in Waterton have retained 1 
counsel and intend to bring the matter before the courts because they have 
advised by their counsel that the way the department has proce 
is illegal; it is against the law. Perhaps Mr. Chairman we _ should — 
some consideration to the Committee allowing the ratepayers’ association 
these three national parks to appear before this Committee at some future d 
to give them an opportunity to place before the Committee their numerous 
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complaints—and they have been very vigorous complaints, as Mr. Cété appreci- 
ates. The government of Alberta also has registered a detailed complaint with 
-egard to the national parks policy as now outlined and I think that the 
zommittee might do a service by also allowing a representative from the 
Alberta government to appear. As the Committee appreciates, these three 
petonal parks are the largest ones and are the only parks with permanent 
sownsites. There is a total of only about 8,000 people living in the three parks. 
They claim they are second class citizens, that they do not have the rights of 
other citizens living outside the park, and they have been asking for an 
»pportunity to present their side of the story. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well Mr. Horner, there will be no objection to having any 
witnesses appear and I am sure the Minister, with whom I shall take this matter 
ip upon his return, will make the necessary arrangements to have representa- 
ives of their group appear before the committee. 


Mr. HorNnER (Jasper-Edson): Well if the Committee is going to hear these 
yeople we will need some time because they are some distance away. They are 
pee a meeting this Saturday. Certainly if they can get their grievances 
vedressed through this Committee it is going to save them a considerable 
xymount of money. 


| 
| The CHAIRMAN: There will be no objection on the part of this Committee to 
| these men appearing, if they are available. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I will transmit that to them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Southam, you are next. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, my question is not supplementary to what 
Mr. Horner has raised in the Committee. I would forego my position if there are 
iny other questions along this same line. 


Mr. DinspALe: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Southam is going to pursue a par- 
“iecular line of discussion I would like to ask Mr. Cété some general questions on 
the national parks program. As one who wrestled with the problem over a 
umber of years I would like to have a few points clarified. 

I think Mr. Cété appreciates that the park problems in western Canada 
is somewhat different from the park problems in eastern Canada and it seems 
i me that this is where the difficulty, which Dr. Horner has drawn to our 
attention this morning, has arisen. In other words, the western parks, or the two 
yarks which Mr. Horner has specifically referred to this morning developed this 
,Ownsite before they were national parks. They were originally railway centres 
and their position is rather peculiar in this respect. Now, other western parks 
“ike Waskesiu and Riding Mountain are in somewhat similar situations although 
hey are not permanent townsites. I would ask Mr. Coté if it is still the 
‘ntention of the parks branch to proceed with the zoning policy that would take 
‘mto consideration what you might call these peculiarities of western parks. 
Now I mean by the zoning policy one which would attempt to unscramble the 
7oke over a reasonable period of time; recognition tht these permanent town- 
sites exist; recognition, further, that some of the area of these national parks 
fas been put to recreational uses that are not quite compatible with the 
lefinition of national parks as laid out in the act; and further, recognition that 
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we are faced with an explosion in tourist population which we are hard pressed 
to meet in terms of service. Now, the zoning policy, as I understood it, would 
divide these peculiar western parks into three zones. First of all, there would be 
your townsite zone, which would recognize the existence of townsites. Mo 
community planning has been going forward for a reasonable period of time is 
understand, under the direction Dr. Oberlander, an eminent authority in this 
field. He has endeavoured to bring the townsite or the zone 1 of these western 
national parks into line with the standards of beauty required in these national 
parks. Zone 2 area would provide services for the growing tourist population; it 
would be a fringe area. The zone 3 area would be wilderness, pristine pure. In 
other words this is the one way to defend the wilderness concept against any 
further encroachment. It would be done by careful planning over a long term 
period. Now is this still the basic policy of the department in respect of these 
western parks? if 


Mr. Cote: Mr. Chairman, I think I would answer that question in the 
affirmative, that the intention is to have zoning regulations for the parks where 
there are townsites. Mr. Dinsdale is quite right in saying that the problems in 
the western parks are quite different from the more recent eastern parks. By 
and large in the eastern parks there has been an attempt to have the townsite 
outside the limits of the national park. We have to take the parks as they are 
handed down to us from the previous generations. I may say, looking back on 
the history of some of these parks, that there has been a conscious effort with 
some of them in particular and in many of them, I should think, to do proper 
townsite planning. Jasper was the object before. It was established under 
proper townsite planning. Because of the population pressures that come along 
there is the need to provide this service for the visitors who have come to enjoy 
these parks in a true recreational fashion. It is enjoyment, and it is recreative | 
of the spirit of man to commune with nature. But, at the same time, one must 
have a good bed for those who want it; those who want to camp should have an . 
opportunity to camp, and we have to provide for the visiting public, which is 
growing in increasing numbers, the opportunity to enjoy the parks now and in 
the future. There is at the moment a zoning regulation which is being carefull 
worked out for Banff and it is hoped to have the approval of these zoning | 
regulations in the near future, after consultation, naturally. I think that answers 
your question. yo 

, 

The CHAIRMAN: You have a question, Mr. Dinsdale. | 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. I am pleased to hear that the zoning principle still. 
applies. Could Mr. Cété indicate whether there has been any commencement of 
the Oberlander plan for Banff and/or Jasper, and has he reported on Waskesiu? 
I believe there was an announcement in 1964 that he had begun his study of. 


J 
7 
a 


long term planning for Waskesiu, the Prince Albert national park. . | 


Mr. COTE: So far as the Banff plan is concerned, we are moving toward the 
implementation of the concept of the Oberlander report. So far as Jasper is 
concerned we are having a further look at it; there are problems arising out of 
this, the basic one, of course, being the radical concept which would have 
entailed the removal of the railway, and this is going to be far too cae 
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undertake at this time and for the foreseeable future. This plan is being 
modified to that extent. There has been a plan commissioned for Waskesiu and 
it is under study at the moment within the department. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In respect of the leasing policy this affects the prairie parts 
‘as well as the mountain parts to which Mr. Horner has referred. Because of the 
population sparsity when these prairie parks were established these people were 
encouraged to take up leases in national parks, and I think the bone of 
‘contention is that the government has suddenly changed the rules of the game. 
This is why I think it has to be handled if we are going to realize the ultimate 
(goals of making our national parks nature preservations for all future genera- 
tions. We have to move with due respect to the original privileges that were 
)granted by the government. In fact, these people were encouraged to come and 
‘occupy these leases. I know in our own park in Manitoba there was a real land 
promotion campaign back in the early 30’s to encourage people to come up to 
what was a relatively isolated area in those days to take up these leases. I think 
the complaint is that the government has now reversed its policy without 
Weiisulting too closely with the people affected. They realize they have special 
privileges because national parks belong to all the people of Canada but they 
assume these special privileges with the blessing of the government. I am 
wondering why the 42 year terminal lease has now been placed abruptly before 
‘these people. Is it not a problem that can be faced sometime in the future? 


Mr. Cétt: Mr. Chairman, all these problems can be faced in the future. 
There is a tendency for these problems, if they are postponed to the future, to 
be in never-never land. I think I indicated to the Committee that the first 
‘indication of change occurred when the regulations were passed in 1958 and if 
my memory serves me correctly none of the so-called perpetual leases, which 
‘purport to have terms renewable ad infinitum, have been renewed since 1958. I 
‘would not admit that since that time there has been a radical change of policy. 
‘The fact that people have had leases, starting from the old log cabin type where 
‘the investment was minimal, starting in some areas from the viewpoint of going 
to some of the prairie parks in tents and coming back to the same spot year 
after year, as Mr. Dinsdale knows, creates quite a problem for the development 
of the national parks. The government department or at least the minister has 
‘Issued assurances that he will move in respect of the holdings of the lease-holds 
that have lasted over a period of years, with considerable caution, because there 
are people there who have what they consider to be long standing interests. 
And, a question, which will be with the department for a long while yet, is 
what is the proper thing to do in the interest of the individual and in the 
national interest as well. I think that the debate which has surrounded the 
issuance of a written policy has caused a number of individuals to realize that 
what they have had, so far as lease-holds are concerned, are lease-holds and not 
‘what they considered to be at one time a complete right to the property itself. 
There are cases where I think all of us know that if one puts a building on the 
land of another person that building belongs to the land owner, and I think that 
‘probably a lot of persons have not come to this realization. It has caused some 
(problems but we in the department, must deal fairly with the individuals and 
‘their expectancies in this area and look to the surging demands of the public for 
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access to the parks without creating individual vested rights which would put 
individual rights over the general rights and interests of the general public. 4 


Mr. DinspALE: Mr. Chairman, what Mr. Coté said is true. There has been a 
lack of communication between these people in the parks and the department, 
and this has given rise to a lot of the problems that we have heard about in 
recent months and years. Perhaps the best way to come to grips with this is to 
have these people organized—the cottage owners are organized in all these 
western parks—to have representatives appear before this Committee, and 
open the channels of communication. n 

Mr. Cott: Mr. Chairman I would not agree that there has been a lack of 
communication. I think the problem has been brought to the surface by virtue 
of communicating the policies. 


@ (11:40 am.) ‘a 

Mr. DINSDALE: When I used the phrase, “lack of communication” I meant 
that the message has certainly not come through. As Mr. Cété said, these people 
do not understand what the department is trying to do in this respect. In the 
initial approach to this problem, it was 42 years, renewal over 21 years; it was 
not an abrupt termination because we realized that these people had been 
encouraged by official government policy, and I think in their approach to the 
Supreme Court they are going to fight the case on these legalistic grounds 
because the rules have been changed in the middle of the game. So perhaps it 
would be useful to have the representatives of the government of Alberta, who 
have been so active in this field, before the Committee where these channels of 
communication could be opened up in a face to face meeting. 


Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman, that is, of course, a matter for the Committee ‘6 
determine. I have no comment on that. But, I would like to say that the 42 years 
leasehold was determined in 1958 and in 1962 it was increased to 42 plus 21. 
That is the order, I think, in which it went. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, one problem has to do with 
national park policy, and the other problem that has been so great in the 
western parks is the question of townsites. I would like to ask Mr. Coté what 
would be wrong in carrying his zoning policy further and allow these town sites 
to incorporate as towns within a federal park, under special acts if they like, to 
allow them to run their own affairs, with representation from the parka 
department on it. 


Mr. Cér&: Mr. Chairman, this question was looked into when we had a 
special survey done in, I think it was, 1950— 4 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Are you referring to the Crawford Report? 


Mr. COTE: Yes, the Crawford Report. When the Crawford came about 
and when this matter was posed to the people in the parks the criterion, as I 
recall it, was that the parks townsite residents should pay for services what 
they would be paying in comparable cities or towns in Alberta or British 
Columbia, as the case may be. Then, if my memory serves me, there is a general 
recoiling on the part of the people of the townsites at that time. t 
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Mr. HorneER (Jasper-Edson): I might say that I was deeply disappointed in 
Mr. Crawford because the problem of municipal self-government is one that 
people can solve. After all, one has a responsibility to accept democracy on a 
‘local basis. You do not ask or refuse it; you accept it as a responsible citizen. 
The Crawford Report—and I was one of the ones that instigated the setting up of 
| the Crawford Commission—is a document which does not hold water because of 
' the representations that were made by a very few people before in Banff and in 
' Jasper. The rest of the people in both Banff and Jasper were scared off by one 
yparticular organization which was concerned only with the fact that they might 
have to pay increased taxes. This one organization has now sold out to an 
_ American concern and the Crawford Report is not a valid document. 


Again, I stress the point that because one or two people who were 
employees of this concern appeared before the Crawford inquiry and said: we 
| do not want self-government; we do not want to have anything to do with that, 
this is not a valid reason at all. I know that the department has been using the 
Crawford Report as an excuse not to go into this question of local self-govern- 
-ment because these people are entitled to run their own affairs, in my opinion. I 
_would ask again what is wrong with setting up a federal oie and having a 
federal townsite act similar to the one in Alberta which regulates what the 
_ town can do and what it cannot do. 


You can take into consideration all the preamble of the National Parks Act 
_and put it into a federal park townsite act. Then, the department would be free 
of a great deal of trouble, in my opinion. Certainly I, representing one of these 
parks, would have a lot fewer complaints directed towards me. If they want a 
_ sidewalk in front of their house then let them build a sidewalk like the rest of us 

do in front of our own homes in the other communities across Canada. This is 
the big bone of contention with regard to these townsites. They were there to 
Staff communication and transportation centres in these parks. It seems to me 
both parks, particularly Jasper and Banff, have tremendous areas and that if 
“you set up a proper townsite within the realms of the provincial jurisdiction, 
but owned and controlled by the federal government, it would be a great 
Improvement. It does not matter how you have the leaseholds, essentially, in 
‘this townsite problem, it is a matter that these people need to look after their 
own affairs. Then the department would be out of a great deal of hot water 
most of the time because they would have representation on the town council, if 
,you like; the council would be directed by an act as to what they could do. 
| Then, we would have direct communication because the people would be 
| looking after their own affairs, and they would be able to do a better job than 
. if these townsites were being stidiindisbered from Ottawa. 


Mr. CotTE: Mr. Chairman, I think that there is a good deal in what Mr. 
Horner says, and I think he touched on a very sensitive point. I think that the 
‘people in Jasper and Banff, not only one organization but a number of people, 
“were not prepared at that time to accept municipal government. One of the 
‘causes that affect big and small alike is the cost that they would have to face 
‘from a municipal viewpoint. I think that Mr. Dinsdale will recall this problem 
himself, that the annual amounts paid for the land rentals or paid for services is 
less than paid in comparable communities outside. And, there was a decision 
.taken several years back that the leasehold rentals would be postponed until 
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1970. One did not want to tackle this problem too soon. This is part of the cost 
of living in a place. The amount of annual rental paid for land in the townsite is 
relatively low; indeed it is very low for commercial leaseholds and, in some 
cases, I would say, ridiculously low. One has to raise that base gradually. These 
are the basic concomitants of responsibility in local government, and we are 
moving towards that. We hope very soon to move in that direction with a 
townsite manager for Banff. There are other areas where we are working in 
close collaboration with the province of Alberta, namely hospitalization and 
educational matters; these are evolving towards the sort of municipal set up 
that Dr. Horner is advocating. But, there are also other problems, and these 
have to be winnowed out. Some of the improvements to the municipality may 
be such as to be of a higher standard than one might have in a smaller 
community because it has to be in a national park and a showplace. And, that 
has to be winnowed out so it is not an unfair burden on these people there. So, 
there is a good deal in what Dr. Horner says, and I have a good deal of 
sympathy with it. The working out of it is complex and I think we have to see 
to it first that the leases come into some sort of line with the realities of what is 
happening in the property values and also that the services paid for by the 
people are not services that are more than what they would need. Presumably 
the government would have to consider that part which might be additiona 
from a straight beautification viewpoint. ) 


Mr. REemp: Who are the permanent residents in the park? Are they retire¢ 
people, civil servants, department of Transport employees, or employees of ef 
Department of Northern Affairs? 


Mr. CotE: The permanent residents of the parks are made up of a numbe) 
of people. You have some parks employees, of the Northern Affairs anc 
National Resources; you have people whose job it is to provide services to the 
visiting public, hotel keepers, motel keepers, restaurant owners, curio shoy 
owners and so on. There are also some railway and telecommunication: 
employees; there are retired people from the railways, for example, and I think 
that in Jasper one has a fairly high proportion of railway people and ex- railway 
employees. One has also private owners, persons who at a certain time were 
given an opportunity of acquiring land leaceholds for the building of cottage: 
for their personal enjoyment. Now, in some areas where the leaseholds are 
coming up for renewal, and they have had 42 years or more, these are gradually 
being extinguished. There is this feeling of uncertainty in respect of certair 
leasehold owners. As time goes on, in their own minds they convert this inte 
what are called hereditaments, things which they can transfer on to thei 
children. And they consider they have a vested interest. These are the sort 0: 
people who are living there. The policy indicated is that gradually those whe 
live in townsites should be people who are called upon to serve the visiting 
public. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What percentage of people are there in Banf 
and Jasper who are in the last category you are talking about namely, thos« 
that do not have any direct interest in providing service? I am excluding Lake 
Edith there. Fon 
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| 
Mr. C6TE: I am informed, Dr. Horner, that in Banff the figures are probably 
‘in the latter category of 25 to 30 percent. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): Residential? 


Mr. Corr: Residential side. I think in Jasper it may be lower, including 
Lake Edith, maybe 15 to 20 per cent. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Including Lake Edith who are, of course, only 
‘summer residents. 


* Mr. CérT: Correct because they have leaseholds— 

| Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Because it would not be available to them 
‘during the winter anyway. 

Mr. Cots: That is right. They received leaseholds a few years back. 

| Mr. REID: What is the permanent population of these parks in question? 
Mr. CO6tTE: Banff, 6,000, all told. 

Mr. REID: All told for the three— 

Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): I suppose Banff and Jasper? 

Mr. Cérkr: Banff and Jasper. 

Mr. REID: Twenty-five—35? 

Mr. CoTE: About that. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, did I understand Mr. Coté to say that there is 
to be a town manager appointed for Banff? I thought he was on the job. 


Mr. COTE: Unfortunately he is not on the job. These people are scarce to 
find and competent town managers who are not paid a sufficient amount to be 
attracted by government scales of pay, are hard to find. 


| 


Mr. DINSDALE: Has an appointment ever been made for Banff? 


Mr. COTE: No, there is a competition that has just finished for Banff and we 
hope to fill the appointment soon. But one has not been made, I am sorry to say. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): What kind of authority is he going to be 
given. Is he going to be able to run the townsite or is he going to have to refer 
every decision to Ottawa? 


| Mr. C6tTE: We are hoping, Mr. Chairman, that increasingly we will decen- 
‘tralize authority to the field under policies that have been established. Initially 
'we would want him to look after the townsite and matters connected with the 
operation of the town as such. He would have nothing to do with the operation 
of the other areas of the park. He would be under the general superintendent—I 
am sorry, he would be under the regional director. 


Mr. DINSDALE: With respect to the town manager proposal, I was pleased to 
dear Mr. Cété say there is to be decentralization because one of the big 
2roblems of the Minister is acting as the Mayor for Jasper and Banff, and 
making such earth-shaking decisions as to whether there should be parallel or 
fale parking, and so forth and so on. I am surprised that the town manager is 
eae on the job before this. I am wondering, too, if, in practice, authority has 
| 
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now been decentralized to regional offices that have been established, or does, 
everything still filter through the main office. There are regional offices right 
across the country. The western parks are theoretically controlled from Calgary. | 
Has authority been decentralized to any great extent? | 


Mr. Cétré: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Dinsdale’s question, it takes time 
to get the authority decentralized because it requires a reorganization within 
the department. The region was set up initially in 1964. This department, and 
several other government departments, have been examining the ways of 
implementing parts of the Glassco Report. The principle enunciated there was 
for decentralization of authority, and we are moving in that direction and hope 
to have decentralized authority to the regions for this fiscal year. There has 
been increased decentralization and delegation of authority. This is a pretty 
complex question. I doubt, however, whether all the questions will be settled on 
a regional level. Knowing the way the public reacts sometimes it would not be 
beyond imagining that there would still be the occasional question being 
directed to the Minister by members of Parliament or otherwise. a | 


Mr. Sumpson: Mr. Cété, you mentioned that some thought or consideration 
was given to the removal of the railway from Jasper National Park. Now, I am 
not in any position to say whether this would be a good thing, a desirable thing, 
or not. I would assume that possibly the residents of Jasper might think that 
this would not be a desirable thing, but I would be interested to know if a study 
was made and just how far it went. You mentioned that it was thought to be @ 
considered proposition. I should like to know just how far this study had gone, 
how much re-routing of rail would be necessitated, where it would be re- -routed 
and what costs were arrived at. 


Mr. CéTE: In answer to the question by Mr. Simpson, I might say that we 
told the consultant when he was examining this to look at all aspects of the 
question. He concluded that if it were feasible it would in the longer term 
development of Jasper be preferable from his view point, to remove the 
trackage which goes under the lip on the north side of the town and put i 
closer to the valley next to the development of the Edmonton-Jasper Yellowhead 
Highway, below the lip there. We have had consultations with the C.N.R. anc 
while no definitive figures have been arrived at, it would be a matter of possibly 
a couple of million dollars or more, and he thought that by possibly some minol 
readjustments, and having available lands in the future, dependent upon the 
traffic usage of the Canadian National, there might be some minor readjustment: 
which would avoid at this time the necessity for a major relocation of the 
railway in the townsite. i 


Mr. Stmpson: This is just considering removal from the townsite not fron 
the back area? 


Mr. CétrE: From the townsite. 


i 


Mr. Stmpson: It would be a re-routing within the townsite. Fe | 


Mr. COTE: Within the townsite. It is not a removal of the railway from thi 


park; not at all. That was never in question. One side of the townsite to thi 
other. D; 
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j Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): Did any discussion take place with the C.N.R. 
with regard to the question of Jasper as a divisional point and removing that 
livisional point outside the park? 


Mr. Corts: I think it was considered informally as to what their longer term 
ans might be but nothing went beyond that. 


Mr. Rerp: Mr. Coté, what is the situation with the treatment of sewage and 
waste in these towns of Banff and Jasper? Do you have any treatment plants or 
‘ss it just pumped raw into the rivers? 


i 
be 


| Mr. CO6TE: It is chlorinated and pumped back, but so far as Banff and 
jasper are concerned we are studying the possibility of establishing a full 
reatment plant there, in both those townsites; and, indeed, I think the federal 
jovernment’s policies in these sorts of areas wherever there is any development 
0 take place henceforth, are that full treatment should be provided. 


| Mr. Rerp: What is the influx of tourists into this area, say, in the last 
ummer, for example? 


Mr. Cott: Banff? The total number of tourists is something in the order of 
one million; visitors to Banff and Jasper. Over 500,000 last year to Banff. 


Mr. REID: This is a considerable problem then, which is building up on a 
aore or less constant basis. I would like to see your department take faster, 
uicker action on this than you apparently seem to be doing from the eience 
fat has come before us. Just to take a look at it and say we are thinking about 
+ is not sufficient. 


|} 


Mr. COTE: May I answer this question, sir, by saying that we have a study 
oing on now in Jasper by the Public BERS Department in that connection, 
nd we are having to realign sewers, and we are moving towards this. All our 
reparations are for full treatment. We are having an examination in Jasper 
‘ow of a full sewage treatment. In Banff the study has been just about 
ompleted. We have a preliminary study completed and we propose to move on 
‘is as soon as we can. 


Mr. Rerp: What are the preliminary estimates of cost? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, on this same subject, does Mr. Cété include 
'Vaterton? I have one or two questions. With regard to the sewage problem 
nd the number of tourists, would you include Waterton in that? 


‘Mr. Cétz: Waterton? At the moment we have not got to Waterton in this 
onnection. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: What is the sewage situation in Waterton, at the other end 
‘{ the lake? 


Mr. COTE: It is chlorinated. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Do you have a number of Néopie. summer tourists visiting 
Taterton? 


Mr. COTE: Yes, sir. We have 371,000 visitors. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Mr. Chairman, a lot of this trouble has arisen from the 
Olicy indicating take over and compensation at the end of leases, and people 
{ 239312 
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have a very hard time to understand this thing. They wonder where the trouble 
has come from. Frankly, I am one of those. I would like a few comments fri 
Mr. Cété on why this is really necessary. I do not see any need for that type 
take over because the lease is controlled, in my opinion, day by day, and 
does not necessarily have any real period at all; but when you tell someone th 
at the end of the lease his property will be taken and paid for, this causes a 
of trouble. Now, if they are not matching park policy, as I said earlier, the lea 
is controlled day by day and any day that they refuse to comply witl 
government policy or park policy their lease can be terminated. Why was thi 
instituted? Frankly, I am one of those who cannot see any real need for it 0 
even any good reason for it. 


Mr. CétTt: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think it should be said that at the endo 
leases there had been in the past, generally, representations made that it wou. 
be very wrong to terminate the lease. You have people who have been there # 
years who would say: ‘“‘You are taking my building away from me. You 
taking my land away from me”. I think there has been a+ general lacky 
appreciation precisely that this was a leasehold. . 

In the cities it is generally understood in commercial and resident 
practice, that you lease a plot of land and you build on it, but the holder of 
land is the owner of the building. Provided that you comply with the term 
the lease you have enjoyment of what you put on this property until the en 
the lease. At the termination of that lease all improvements to the land rey 
to the landlord. The public generally may not have understood that represe 
tions would be made regularly at the end of the lease. It is a pretty harsh t 
you get a renewal, another renewal, and from one generation to the ot 
people gradually get the idea that the building, the leasehold, is something th 
belongs to them and not to the landlord. It was a decision which was, as I 
indicated earlier, one that had begun, so far as the so-called ‘‘perpetual” lease 
are concerned, in 1958. 


e (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Excuse me for interrupting, Mr. Chairman, I see this. 
appreciate this, although it is not all that important. For instance, if I lease 
farm, I can put certain buildings on it. I can put improvements on the farm 
revert to me at the end of the lease. 


Mr. C6értz: Is it included in the lease? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well, the law does not go that far even in private property 
But I do not want to get into that argument. At the end of these leases you 
saying that if the people have not perpetual hold—you are going to take o 
Sa property. What are you going to do; are you going to give it to someont 
else? 

This is the question in my mind: Why terminate that holder’s lease? Hi 
sells it, he maybe wills it; it changes hands. I am familiar with Waterton. The 


leases change hands; businesses are sold. Does the park want to own the whe 
thing or what? y 


on! Mr. C6rE: There is a limit, sir, to the extent to which townsites can devel 
inside a park. The principle, it seems to the department and to the government 
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‘is that the priority should be given to those who are there to serve the visiting 
\oublic. There is nothing opposing the transfer of a lease from one person who is 
serving the public to another one coming in there on proper terms. There is 
nothing to oppose that. Indeed, this is being done. But when you have a limited 
amount of land, and individuals who are there for their own enjoyment and 
laave a preferential position, and this land eventually becomes needed so as to 
‘accommodate people who are there to serve the visiting public—these pressures 
‘are on now because those parks visitation in 1939 were something of the order 
®f just reaching a million, in 1939, and in 1965 was of the order of 10 million. 
‘The visitation rate is increasing at the rate of seven to 10 per cent per annum. 
jAnd the more visitors you have the more accommodation of either 
vesident camp sites or motels or service accommodation that must be made 
available. You ought to have apartment buildings for single workers there who 
will serve them, as the season, by policy, is being extended so that the parks can 
operate both summer and wAtitor particularly Rocky Mountain parks. 


_ Mr. GuNnvDLOcK: I am awfully glad to hear that because there has not been 
nuch done in Waterton yet. Do you have it in mind. 


| ae Mr. COTE: Yes. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Good. 


1 Mr. COTE: We do believe, Mr. Chairman, there has been a period for a long 
while where those who served the visiting ‘public and lived in the parks and 
aad to serve this public for 90 days, found it very difficult to make both ends 
neet, and this is quite true. But with the extension over the last few years of 
winter recreational activities the season has been lengthened, and in some areas 
he season is more like six months. There have been very great efforts made in 
number of parks in that way. As the season extends the people who serve the 
visiting public can make this economic from their viewpoint. This is essential if 
we are going to have the visiting public properly received in the parks. This is 


he objective, to try to extend the season. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: I appreciate what you said about the winter policy in 
Naterton because we have been planning that for some time. If we go back to 
‘he original question for a moment, I would like to give you an example. When 
vhe insurance policies come up for renewal in Waterton. I am speaking locally, 
pd have trouble re-insuring, without drastically elevated rates, and in some 
‘ases they get refusals. I think I sent a letter over to the department, which was 
lenied in advance. I pursued the matter further and had firm letters from 
Msurance companies saying just that. Now, to me, this is what is causing the 


iardship in this move, to this so-called new policy of take over of businesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock, will you please speak into the microphone. 
tis hard for the reporters to hear. 


Mr. CétTE: To answer Mr. Gundlock’s question, Mr. Chairman, we have 
‘ooked into this through the region and we have had assurance from the 
msurance companies that there was no question about this. Probably Mr. 
Gundlock could let me have some details. I would be delighted to pursue it in 
23931—23 
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individual cases but we have been told that the policy had nothing to do with i 
would be delighted to check into it in the individual cases if he could give me 
the details. : 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Oh, I would be glad to. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, first of all, the federal government spent a lot oj 
money on this Crawford Report. I was wondering, Mr. Cété, if the ne 
members have copies of that report so that we might study it and give us some 
light on the subject of these parks. I would like to know the difference in po 
between the eastern parks and the western parks and what basically th 
problem is or the difference. 


Mr. Coteé: Well, Mr. Chairman, to answer this question, which is in 1 
parts, I would say as regards the first part, the Crawford Report, we are p 
well out of Crawford Reports. We will see if we can get a reprint made wit 
our resources and make this available to the members of the committee. 


Secondly, as regards the difference in policy affecting the eastern 
western parks, the policy generally is the same throughout all the p 
Naturally, the development of each park has got to take into account the s 
the spirit, of that particular park. So you do get some differences in lo 
applications that way. But, the main difference between the eastern anc 
western parks is that by and large the eastern parks, those from east 0 
Manitoba, have not got townsites in them. You have not got that in the § 
Lawrence Park, you have not got that in Georgian Bay and you have not 
that generally in Fundy, but even there, there are exceptions to this rule th 
have just enunciated. There is a service centre in Fundy and in Cape B 
right within the park. By and large, for example, in the Fundy park, we 
relying on the services of the neighbouring community of Alma to provide th 
accommodation other than the limited accommodation for motels that exist i 
the park. 7 


are smaller parks than the western parks that we are speaking of, it is 
feasible there than it is in Banff or Jasper—we believe that in the smaller p 
it is better to have the accommodation facilities agglomerate around an o 
ized municipality because these services then tend to contribute to the develop 
ment of the municipalities. a 


At Louisburg, which is a national historic park, we decided that we woul 
not create inside the park a community for those who serve the park, the 
government officials. We acquired land at Louisburg and built accommodati 
there. We will sell service lots to people who want those service lots that 
be beyond our requirements. So we intend to support the infrastructure of 
adjacent municipality rather than create a municipality in a park. This is 
basic difference, I think, between the eastern and the western parks. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Cét 
this question. 


It has been my impression over the years, since I became a member 0! 
Parliament, that the department was working towards the end that they woulc 
own and run all the facilities within the national parks, and this new take 0 
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olicy in leasing is a continuation of the departmental attitude that they should 
wn and operate all the services and everything within the parks. 


Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, for my part, I would be a very unhappy man if I 
_ad the responsibility for running and operating all the facilities in the national 
varks. The experience that we have in Canada, the experience in similar parks— 
is is a long experience—in the United States of America, makes it, I think, 
lear that private enterprise can provide these services in a far more sistattas 
y manner than officials of a government could provide. We have never 
‘isualized that the government would own and operate facilities. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Probably just own them. 


Mr. COTE: Well, I am not too sure, Mr. Chairman, that the government as a 
indlord does not own facilities; I am not too sure. The question, in the United 
tates, has gone a lot further because the pressures there have been far greater. 
we take the United States’ experience, they have gone a lot further than we 
‘ave. We have gone very slowly. They have provided concessions. We have 
‘me concessions in the national parks, and this is where we can have private 
apital providing the facilities on,an economic basis, from their viewpoint, as 
ong as we get that, and that they are making a reasonable return on their 
; ipital investment. We would be happy to have private enterprise run all these 
rvice facilities. 


\ 

- Mr. DinspaLeE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on the recreational 

spect of the national parks. This has been a controversial subject recently. I 
‘as pleased to hear the witness say emphatically that winter sports are 
ogarded as an acceptable recreational feature in national parks. 
' Would Mr. Cété have any comment to make on the recent situation with 
»~spect to the Olympics for Banff National Park? It was indicated in the press 
-spatches that this was the one feature—or the important feature—that prevent 
| the Winter Olympics from coming to Canada in 1972. I know the wilderness 
‘omoters were very vocal on the point and I think it is important for the 
iture—it is too late now—that it be stated in unequivocal terms that winter 
sereational activity is an acceptable feature for national parks. 


Mr. COTE: Well, there is no question about it that winter recreational 
atures, outdoor recreation, is an acceptable recreational feature for national- 
irks. 
_ As to the question of policy affecting the Olympic Games, I think that the 
inister made a statement in the House on this subject. The government was 
hind the Olympic Games being held in Banff. It wanted the Olympic Games 
Banff. The Minister indicated and it is our view, that the Olympics might 
| ‘use some disruption in a national park because one has to concentrate maybe 
‘dozen arenas and provide for a lot of facilities such as major transportation 
cilities. One would have had to provide roads. Our original appreciation was to 
in access to the skiing area. One would have had to have practically a 
‘ntinuous bus-train to take people who would come in large numbers to see 
vese events. These are events that last only three weeks, and if we position 
irselves carefully, as we intended to, there would be no problem at all about 
olding the Olympics there. There would be no scarring and damaging of the 
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wilderness ‘area’ of Banff. But one has to position the features correctly the 
would suit the Olympic standards and the park aspects of this. And, after th 
games are over, if one foresaw the need for only say, two skating rinks, th 
other eight or ten could be removed and sold for salvageable value. é 
. This had been thought out carefully and the government concluded 
there would be no irreparable damage done to the national parks and ind 
that it would be a good thing to have the Olympics held at Banff. 


Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): Was this stated clearly to the Oly 
committee and people involved in the votes. | 


Mr. COTE: Yes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think probably there might have been a little hesitancy 1 
the first instance, and I know this is an area that Mr. Cété cannot dabble in, bt 
I did ask a question in the House last November, and no answer 
forthcoming. I asked for the government to declare itself, in no uncertain terms 
but I could not get an answer. I think that was the time when we should h 
been putting forward a positive viewpoint to offset the criticism that 
beginning to emerge from the people who are not in favour of this song 
recreation in national parks, but I cannot pursue that at this time. 

There is another controversial area, namely, the role of the Banff School « ( 
Fine Arts which has been subject to controversy in recent years. Now, is i 
regarded that the Banff School of Fine Arts is a suitable activity in natio 
parks? 


Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman, there had been questions raised about acdall 
extraneous to those of the Banff School of Fine Arts being agglomerated aro 
the Banff School of Fine Arts. We have had very fruitful discussions with t 


raised at one time concerning the Banff School of Fine Arts are now solved 
the mutual satisfaction of the parties involved. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Including the director? 
Mr. Cott: I hope so. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, now that the policy of national parks he 
been opened up after the long and comprehensive discussion we have 
regarding Mr. Horner’s question, I would like to ask Mr. Cété where we st 
now on this recently announced policy—and I speak of it as recently announ 
it was announced by the Minister last April in the House—of providing fur 
national parks facilities, and more specifically he referred to Saskatchewan. 

As the Chairman knows, and I think members of the department know, 
I believe that many members of the House who have been sitting here s 
1958 will agree, that I have been advocating this policy of expanded facilitie 
the national parks. This has been referred to by my friend, the Hon. Wa 
Dinsdale, this morning as a necessity due to the explosion of tourist traffic, 
Mr. Coté referred to it, I think, as a surging demand on the part of the pub 
was very pleased, as a member, to hear the Minister announce last April in th 
House that we were going to have a second national park for Saskatchewan. | 
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_.. Now, my questions relate to what areas were surveyed in Saskatchewan 
with this object in view. What criteria have been laid down to qualify these 
wreas for the second national parks, and what is the present status of this 
rroposed second national park development? 


| Mr. CétTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, the government of Canada has been in 
liscussion with the government of Saskatchewan as regards the establishment 
ff a second national park in Saskatchewan. The discussions have gone very 
well, and I think it would be premature at the moment to indicate the area 
which might be satisfactory to the province of Saskatchewan as members of this 
Xommittee will. understand because of our problems affecting the acquisition of 
he land, it might be a bit premature to say anything about it. 

| As members of the Committee will appreciate, in the establishment of a 
aational park, the area has got to be one which the province and the govern- 
ment of Canada consider to be of outstanding significance from the viewpoint of 
jora or fauna, and then the province is required to acquire this land and to 
‘Jedicate it to the nation free of encumbrances, and then the development of a 
jational park takes place. So, I would, at this stage rather tread delicately in 
ndicating where this area might be. I hope that in the near future it will be 
gossible to determine, with the province, more specifically the outlines of a 
given area and that an announcement will be made at the time which will be 
satisfactory to the government of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Well, did you answer the question I put? What areas have 
een surveyed up to the present time? 


Mr. CétTE: Well, it was the joint survey made, I am informed, Mr. 
Yhairman, of six areas, and I would prefer, if the Committee agrees not to go 
nto details of which of the one, or two, or three areas, looked most favourable, 
yecause of the reasons I indicated earlier. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Let me say this. I am not asking specifically what decision 
was made, but I am asking what areas have been surveyed up to the present 
‘ime, a joint survey as you have explained by officials of your department and 
the Saskatchewan officials of natural resources. 


Mr. Cork: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the information immediately 
available but I will find out and I hope to give the Committee a list of the six 
areas which have been jointly surveyed. 


"Mr. SourHam: Mr. Cété, could you elaborate on the criteria that have been 
laid down other than just the flora and fauna aspects. I realize this is important 
out have there been any other criteria. 


Mr. COTE: There are criteria set out in the statement of national parks 
dolicy statement, Mr. Chairman, Page 31, which sets it out in some general 
etail. If the Committee wishes I could read this fairly quickly. It reads as 
follows: 

Based on the above approach, the following are established as 
criteria for a National Park. 
(1) To be considered as a potential National Park an area must be 
| worthy of preservation. This means that it should: 
(i) be an outstanding example of the best scenery in Canada, or 


' 
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(ii) have unique scenic, geographical or geological features of national 

interest, or v 

(iii) have outstanding examples of flora and fauna of national interest, 

or i 

(iv) provide outstanding opportunities for enjoying appropriate non- 

urban forms of outdoor recreation amid superb surroundings. | 

(2) Preferably and in accordance with its purpose, it should be large 

enough to support indigenous flora and fauna. k | 

(3) Depending on the size of the area, and the purposes of the 

proposed park, it is usually desirable that the area or part of it be 

suitable for recreational purposes and for accommodation or other visitor, 

services. . 

(4) It must be evident that the area is of sufficient value now or for 

the future to justify the expenditure required for preservation and) 
development. 

There is also a paper which details this more clearly as to the criteria, and I 

would be delighted to table this for the Committee’s use if this was satisfactory 

to the Committee. ) 


uw 
2 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed. 
Agreed. . : 


Mr. SoutHAM: Mr. Chairman, I can assure you as a member from SasKatch- 
ewan that the citizens of that province are wholeheartedly in support of this 
policy. I have been advocating it, and a number of other members of our party 
have, and I am glad to see that the present government has, because of the 
necessity for the development of resources, not only in all of Canada, but in 
specific areas, and Saskatchewan was one of those. This has been pointed out 
before, but for the benefit of the Committee I would like to emphasize it again. 
For instance, we have been discussing national parks in Alberta for some length 
of time. It so happens that Alberta has five, we have only one, and I think that 
hear you see a sort of disparity as far as national development is concerned, 
between one province and another. 


I would like also to indicate, as a matter of great interest, that we have ten 
provincial parks in Saskatchewan, and the area that I represent, Moose Moun- 
tain, has the Moose Mountain provincial park lying within its boundaries. It is 
interesting to note that last year this park had the largest influx of tourists of 
any of the ten provincial parks in Saskatchewan. This is one of the reasons why 
I have been strongly advocating that this present survey team take a hard look 
at this particular area. The reason it had this terrific influx of tourists is its 
geographic proximity to the United States. Before any final decision is made I 
would like to support a proposal by people living within that area that a 
delegation or representation be heard either at a joint meeting of your survey 
team or possibly here in Ottawa, or, if you people are travelling out to 
Saskatchewan, it could be heard there. I know that there is extensive pressure 
from various parks. You have serious considerations to take into account. 


Mr. Cots: Mr. Chairman, I could say this much, among the six considered, 
Moose Mountain is one of the areas. It has been considered. 
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Mr. McKINLEy: Mr. Chairman, are there any new national parks to be 
started in Ontario or western Ontario in the near future? 


'@ (12:40 p.m.) 

| Mr. CéoTE: We have been in discussion with the province of Ontario in this 
regard and there are several areas that have been looked at. We do hope that in 
_the not too distant future there may be another national park in Ontario. I must 
say in this regard, Mr. Chairman, that Ontario has in the last few years spent a 
‘considerable amount of money assembling land, particularly on the shores of 
‘the Great Lakes to preserve that area. They have been spending quite a 
fabulous amount of money doing what we think is a very excellent job. We 
‘hope that they will be prepared at the appropriate moment to dedicate to the 
nation a suitable area for a national park. 


Mr. McKINLEY: You are speaking of the province in this particular— 


Mr. COTE: The province is doing this on its own, but we hope that they will 
be prepared in the foreseeable future to dedicate an area as a national park 
area. 


Mr. McKINLEy: Is there federal money going into these provincial parks 
that they have established. I live right beside the Pinery park. 


Mr. CoTE: No, I do not think there is. 
Mr. McKIn_ey: No federal money is involved? 
Mr. Cork: I do not think so. 


Mr. McKINLEY: Could we have a list in the Committee of the sites that are 
being looked over for the establishment of a park in Ontario? 
Mr. CotTE: I would like to consult the province of Ontario. Again there are 


these considerations involved, and it is pretty tricky business. I would rather 
like to first get the agreement of Ontario. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Chairman, regarding this subject of parks in Ontario, 
Ithink Ontario is pretty well looked after by quite a broad system of provincial 
parks, but I would point out to you and the Committee that we do have two 
areas or shall we say two watersheds that are controlled federally and they are 
the Trent and the Rideau systems. I would like to see a federal program, with 
‘provincial co-operation wherever necessary, take an interest in landed rights, a 
federal program to further develop these two great assets that Canada pos- 
'Sesses, historic assets at that, namely, the Rideau and the Trent systems. As one 
who has frequently toured the Rideau, I can bear witness to the underdevelop- 
‘ment of the Rideau. This canal has bean in existence I believe since 1835, or 
‘something like that, and about all we have is a well maintained canal. I would 
‘also point out that there is plenty of area in connection with that, scenic area, 
that could be federally developed. 


| Mr. C6TE: Mr. Chairman, in answer to that statement, if I might call it so, I 
‘should like to say that probably the criteria of a national park could hardly suit 
just the Rideau and Trent canal systems. We have been, however, in general 
\distuission with the federal departments involved and indeed with the province. 
‘There are historical aspects to be considered. There are other aspects also to be 
‘taken into account. The areas surrounding these systems are fairly well all in 
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private hands and probably a different formula would be required to get 
co-operation between the province and the various agencies of the federal 
government and municipalities to revitalize the canal systems from a “a 
viewpoint, an historical viewpoint, a visitor’s viewpoint, a tourist viewpoint | 
we are looking into this. 


@ (12:45 p.m.) q 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: The tourist influx in both these areas could be vastly 
exploited and increased. I think that federal leadership is required here, simply 
because we own the canals. 4 


Mr. CétE: The Department of Transport has been giving leadership in this 
area and we have been working very closely with them from an historical point 
of view. | 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: The Department of Transport are not in the promotional 


field and to a certain extent you are. 4 

Mr. C6tTE: Well, I think they are very conscious of the value of tourism anc 
just to maintain a Straight canal for no purpose at all is not really advancing 
the cause. The Department of Transport has to maintain these canals. It ise 


question of re-developing them for the tourist boating trade that is really | 
the increase. 


p | 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: I have a few questions which concern. another category 
Is it all right to ask them, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it connected with item 15? o | 
ie 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes. 


} 
q 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, go ahead. ‘ 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: Well as the mover of the motion two years ago that wa’ 
instrumental in the purchase of the residence of the late Sir John A. Macdonal 
“Bellvue” in Kingston I am interested in the development of it, and I would asl 
what was the capital cost of the house in the first place? What did it cost thi 
nation? a | 


Mr. CotE: Mr. Alkenbrack, the acquisition cost was something of the orde 
of $45,000 or $50,000, something of that order. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I thought it was $36,000. 
Mr. CétE: Well, the legal fees may be entailed; I could not tell you, | 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am not asking for this for totally critical reasons 


just to get a résumé of what has been accomplished. I know there would 
legal fees. 


s| 


Mr. CérE: I would ask Mr. Schonenbach who is acting head of historia 


sites division to speak to that. Could you speak into the microphone, Ms 
Schonenbach? | 


Mr. P. SCHONENBACH (Assistant Chief, Canadian Historic Sites Divistatl 
Department of Northern Affairs): Mr. Chairman, I think we have made fairl 
good progress with this site. We hope to have it ready for official opening 0: 


| 


| 
| 
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May 23, 1967, and we are at the moment finishing the fabric restoration; 
acquisition of furnishings is going ahead and it seems really that our schedule is 
pretty well on the bit. The cost, of course, is generally keeping in line with 
historic sites development in that it is exceeding the general estimates; but I 
think that from all our reports we will have a very meaningful historic site. 


~ Mr. ALKENBRACK: Do you have the capital cost laid down? 

Mr. SCHONENBACH: At present I have not the figures with me; I am sorry. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Could you get them for me? 

Mr. SCHONENBACH: Yes. 


| Mr. C6TE: We could make them available to the Committee at the next 
‘meeting. 


_. | Mr. ALKENBRACK: Yes. Well there are five other questions. What was the 
‘capital cost, that is the primary capital cost, how much has been spent on 
Tepairs to date? I know repairs were quite an item because the property was not 


:in very good shape. Were tenders called for the repair of the house? What were 
the amounts of the tenders? Who was the lowest tenderer? Who was doing the 
job of repairing the house? In other words, did the lowest tender get the job? 


‘The rest of the questions have been answered. 


| Mr. COTE: We could have this at the next meeting, Mr. Chairman, if that is 
satisfactory. 


The CHarrmMan: I believe Mr. Dinsdale has another question. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. It has to do with the first question raised 
by Mr. Alkenbrack. From parts of the discussion this morning it would seem 
‘there is an urgent need for a wider classification of the national parks, 
particularly the overwhelming demand for recreational facilities. I am wonder- 
‘ing if the department has any program in mind the would make it possible for 
‘Ottawa to provide some leadership in this field. We are decades behind now and 
as far as I can see there is no specific program. I have asked questions on it and 
‘Lam informed that all sorts of parks are being set up under the centennial 
‘commission, which is a very temporary thing, but what is the long term view on 
‘this urgent need? 


Mr. COTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would say that we have had, as Mr. 
Dinsdale recalls, meetings with the provincial park administrators over the last 
‘Several years and I think this federal-provincial conference was established 
‘under either his ministry or that of Mr. Hamilton, I cannot recall which. 


| 
{ 


f 


Mr. DINSDALE: It was 1962. 


Mr. COTE: It was 1962 was it? We have had fruitful meetings with them 
to have an inventory of parks in Canada. To have this inventory you have to 
‘classify the parks, what they are really and what their purpose is. This has been 
a long exercise and it is still going ahead. But we are achieving a fair 
‘understanding now of what are the parks throughout Canada and how they fit 
into the general fabric of the nation. 

We have also had discussions with them as regards the need for more 
$rovincial parks and more national parks and as a result some of the provinces 


a wre" 
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have been stimulated into action. We have got the case of Saskatchewan now. 
We have Ontario actively considering this and New Brunswick is anxious to 
move ahead. Newfoundland and Nova Scotia—more particularly Nova Scotia isa 
prime example. Kejimikujik park is coming forth and being developed now. 
Also Nova Scotia has dedicated to the nation the Louisburg historic park which 
meant that the province had to acquire 20 square miles at its expense and make 
it available to the nation. 

Prince Edward Island is studying the possibility of a further national park 
area or areas and I think there is a general interest for more national parks. 
There is also a desire that some of the areas should be developed along the sea 
coast of Canada. This is a fast vanishing type of area and this is leading us to 
the consideration of probably setting up different categories of national parks. | 

As regards the recreational aspects of parks, outside the direct ambit of 
national parks, ARDA has given some leadership in this field and, as Mr. 
Dinsdale has indicated, by virtue of the centennial commission’s matching 
programs it is very interesting to see the amount of recreational areas and 
parks being set up throughout the nation. In some areas I was interested to see 
that three fifths of the shared costs are going to recreational facilities and parks. 
In other areas it is two fifths and in other areas it is on a 50-50 basis, and there 
is a very strong upsurge that is going to be felt in the years to come, in 
sometimes very small parks, other recreational facilities and local facilities. But 
the total impact is going to be very considerable. | 


Mr. DINSDALE: With reference to the recreation projects being established 
under the ARDA program, is it contemplated that ARDA will move more and, 
more into this area and the national parks withdraw from this recreational 
area? -| 

Mr. Cote: I would not say that, Mr. Chairman. No, I think that the federal 
government is going to continue to give leadership in the field of national parks 
and national areas. There is this sort of help that can be given to provinces or 
municipalities through the provinces for the development of provincial lands 
which are not suitable for agriculture. I think there is a project which is being 
developed outside Quebec City on this basis. Z| 


| 


The CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as it is nearly one o’clock I will allow one more 
question. Mr. Lind. f [ 


Mr. Linp: With regard to the conservation authority, is that entirely taken 
out of Northern Affairs and National Resources. I am referring to the conserva- 
tion authority throughout Ontario, mainly the Thames, the Sauble and Big 
Creek? / 


Mr. CérE: This matter now, sir, is under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, the new department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. q 


| 


Mr. Linp: The parks that are connected with these authorities have been! 
taken over by them? 


Mr. COTE: Well I would not say that the parks have been taken over by 
them. The agreement is a cost-sharing agreement with the provinces, the 
provinces or conservation authorities, or both of them, have the responsibility 
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for the operation and maintenance and development and there is a cost-sharing 
with the federal government. The administration of the cost- -sharing agreements 
_is under the new department. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, on the suggestion of Mr. Horner is it agreed 
that the heads of the ratepayers’ association from three of the largest western 
'parks and the Hon. A. L. Patrick, Minister of Industry and Tourism of the 

province of Alberta be asked to appear before the Committee as soon as it can 
. be arranged. Is it agreed? 
| Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, would that include the representatives of the 
prairie parks? 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, I have taken the suggestion from Mr. Horner. He 
suggested the head of the ratepayers association of leaseholders. 


Mr. DINSDALE: The three major parks? 
| The CHAIRMAN: Well, the three major ones. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): If a lease-holders association, for instance, in 
Riding Mountain would like to appear I think we should have them. This is the 
' point. 


| 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. And you will furnish me with the names and 
addresses of those who you think should be here. 


Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson) : If we are going to have this kind of discussion 
and hear the leaseholders side of the thing, then we should also write to the 
‘National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada who have been very vocal 
on the other side and ask them to make representations to the government 
‘because they have been writing editorials and putting out publications of their 
‘own. We would get both sides then. I am not asking that just our side be heard 
but allow these other people to appear also. 


| The CHAIRMAN: If there are no objections that will be done. Now, 
| gentlemen, this meeting is adjourned. 


| Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, just one question. With reference to the 
Tepresentations from the parks, will we have the assurance that these represen- 
tatives appearing before us are truly representative of the parks’ people. I am 
‘concerned about the statement Mr. Horner made earlier with regard to the 
‘Crawford Report in which he said this was not truly representative of the 
feeling of people in the parks. He intimated, at least I gained the impression, 
that there might have been coercion on the part of a particular agency, a 
commercial agency, in restricting appearances before the Crawford Commission. 
‘This is the only concern I have at this stage. 

Mr. HorneR(Jasper-Edson): Well, yes, I think we can give you that 
assurance. What I would suggest in that regard is that we offer an invitation to 
these ratepayers’ associations who have pretty well complete representation, 
and we also invite the national and provincial parks association of Canada to 
give the other side; and if the Committee is still not convinced that they are 
hearing the whole story, then we can ask for other submissions from these 
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people in the national parks. As a matter of fact, it might not be a bad idea if 
took the entire Committee to Banff and Jasper and sat as a Committee there. ¢ 


An hon. MEMBER: That is the best idea I have heard all day. a 


Mr. HorneR(Jasper-Edson): Well I am sure that these people would 
delighted. fon 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Cété has something to say. 


Mr. CoTE: Mr. Chairman, one question was asked by a member earlier abi 
the estimated cost of the Banff sewage treatment plant. There was a design 
made a few years ago which proved to be too small and at that time the fig 
was $600,000 for a full sewage treatment plant. I think the answer is wi 
escalation of costs recently one should count on something of the order of clo: 
to $1 million. } 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting will stand adjourned to the call 


the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1966. 
(5) 


_ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 11.10 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


__ Members present : Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Blouin, Dinsdale, Habel, 
aidasz, Howard, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, Mather, 
{cKinley, Orange, Roxburgh, Simpson (16). 


| Also present: Mr. Forrestall, M.P. 

___ In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
‘nd National Resources; from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
tesources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. P. H. Schonenbach, Assistant Chief, Historic 
lites Division. 


| The Chairman reported that, in accordance with the agreement at the last 
ommittee meeting, he had written to invite the specified witnesses to appear 
efore the Committee on the matter of national parks and leaseholders. 


The Chairman presented the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
‘nd Procedure as follows: 


Your Subcommittee met yesterday and recommends to the Committee 
that, on the matter of national parks and leaseholders, the five witnesses 
who have been invited to appear be heard first, after which consideration 
can be given as to whether or not the Committee deems it necessary to 
hear additional witnesses on this subject. 


Agreed: that the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Proce- 
ure presented this day be adopted. 


In relation to Item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
ffairs and National Resources, Mr. Cété presented additional information on 
ational parks and national historic sites, as requested at the last Committee 
.eeting. He tabled the following documents, copies of which were distributed to 
1e members: 


(a) Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks: A Report pre- 
pared for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources respecting certain aspects of the operation of these National 
Parks and the Townsites therein, by the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment (K. Grant Crawford, Director), Queen’s University at Kings- 
ton, 1960; 
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(b) Requirements of a National Park, National Parks Branch, Depart 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, Ap 
1964. 


Agreed: that Item 15 of the estimates be allowed to stand. 


The Chairman called Item 20 of the estimates: 
20. Natural and Historic Resources, Construction or Acquisit 
$16,055,400. : 


The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Cété, MacDonald an 
Schonenbach. ; 


Item 20 was carried. 
The Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, © 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, May 10, 1966. 


» (11.00 a.m.) 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: What is a quorum? 
The CHAIRMAN: The quorum is 13. 


Now, gentlemen, in accordance with the agreement of the last meeting, I 
jave invited by letter, the following witnesses to appear before the Committee: 
he heads of the ratepayers associations of Banff, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes, 
Messrs. Roberge, Clarke and Craig; the Alberta Minister of Industry and 
Jevelopment, the Hon. A. R. Patrick; and the President of the Canadian 
Association of National and Provincial Parks, Mr. A. B. Frame. 


Your subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met yesterday, and recom- 
ends to the Committee that on the matter of national parks and leaseholders, 
he five witnesses who have been invited to appear be heard first, after which 
‘onsideration can be given as to whether or not the Committee deems it 
jecessary to hear additional witnesses on this subject. 


Since we expect witnesses to appear on the leaseholder matter, shall we 
sroceed as follows: first, examine the information relating to item 15 hich Mr. 
‘J6té, the Deputy Minister, can now provide, as he agreed to do at the last 
‘aeeting; second, let item 15 stand; third, proceed to consideration of item 20. Is 
t agreed that we proceed in the order which I have enumerated? Any 
bjections? I take it that it is agreed. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Which is number 20? 


The CHAIRMAN: Number 20 sir of the Estimates is Natural and Historic 
tesources, Construction etc. Now, may I also say that since the proceedings are 
veing recorded, may I ask all Members when addressing the Chair to speak into 
he microphone. You know the electronic devices which are at the rear of the 
00m are acting as the reporters for this meeting. 


I take it, then, it is agreed that the recommendation of the steering 
ommittee has been accepted. Any objections? Agreed. 


Mr. DinspaALe: Mr. Chairman was there any discussion at the steering 
ommittee of the possible locales of some of these meetings? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, right here. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Horner has suggested that it might be useful if some of 
hese meetings took place in the mountain area where some of ate problems 
‘ould be discussed on site. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes he had informally suggested that after our ke 
meeting. However, there was no consideration given to his suggestion at 
time. My understanding was that we would eventually consider such a prop 
later on. But at the moment, however, there was no decision made on 1 
suggestion by Mr. Horner that we take our meetings to the Park areas of t 
west. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose it might depend on the attitude of the people w’ 
are being invited, whether they would be willing to extend such an invitation. — 


The CuarRMAN: They have been invited to Ottawa and I will wait for 
reply from them and then the committee will be notified of their reaction. 


Now I would like to ask Mr. Cété to present the information which he hh 
brought to us. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs ¢ an 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the committee 
indicated that the Department would try to get copies of the Crawford Repo Or 
They have been able to reprint this report, and I have here a number of cog pi ) 
which I would like to table and have distributed to the members of © 
committee if the committee is agreeable. : 


if 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed to have this information distributed to th 
members. | 


Mr. CétT#&: Besides that, there was a question of requirements for a Nati 
Park. I think, Mr. Chairman, the members of the committee will recall tha 
the last meeting I read very briefly from the policy statement on Nati 
Parks, what would be the requirements of a National Park, and indicated 
there was a statement concerning the requirements, which I could 
available to the committee. I also have this document reprinted, and avai 
for distribution to members of the committee, which I would like to table now. — 
® (11.15 am.) ' 

Mr. Chairman, the question was raised by Mr. Alkenbrack concer ‘in 
Bellevue House. I foe the information now. The cost of the acquisition of t 
building was $35,000. And up to May 4th, 1966, $45,791.06 were expen 
Approximately $12,000 has been spent, or has been spent to date, on 
acquisition of period furnishings. We expect that the total additional cost for th 
final restoration of Bellevue will be in the order of $30,000. 


The restoration work itself is being undertaken by day labour under 4 
supervision of the regional engineer, following restoration guidelines provide 
by Mr. Peter Stokes, who, as members of the committee know is a distinguishe 
restoration architect. We believe that the particular nature of this work mad 
unsuitable for tender calls, and particularly since the Department was calle 
upon to undertake to have: a substantial portion, if not all, of the restoratio, 
completed by 1967, and to have the site itself operational by that time. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a futher point raised by the sieualed of 4] 
committee, Messrs Southam and McKinley, concerning the list of sites surve 
for other national parks in Saskatchewan and in Ontario. I was a bit loath 
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ame individual areas, and I undertook that we would consult about making 
nese names available. I should inform the committee that the Minister made 
iquiries of the provinces by telegram to see if the information could be made 
\vailable to this committee. We have had no reply at the moment. 


- These are the items I have Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cété. Now, gentlemen, shall Item 15 stand, 
4d shall we proceed with discussion on Item No. 20? That has to do with the 
onstruction or acquisition of buildings, land and equipment, including authori- 
r to make expenditures on the proposed new national park in the area of 
‘ejimkujic Lake in Nova Scotia, and in respect of national parks, historic sites 
‘ad monuments, notwithstanding section 30 of the Financial Administration Act, 
uthority to make commitments for the current fiscal year not to exceed a total 
nount of $17,170,700.00, the details of which are on page 341. 


Is there any discussion on Item 20? 


Mr. DtnspALE: Mr. Chairman, I am sure that most of the members of the 
»mmittee will be interested in the progress that is being made with respect to 
ie development of national historic sites, particularly in view of the fact that 
e are on the eve of our Centennial and these historic sites will be playing a 
ory important role in presenting Canadian history in tangible form. While it is 
‘ue that Expo ’67 will be the focal centre, I am sure that Members will agree 
iat, having seen Expo ’67, visitors from all over the world will be spreading 
cross Canada; and I am wondering if we are going to be in a position to have 
‘suitable number of historic sites animated, and equipped, to present a picture 
* Canadian history to the visitors, particularly those who come from other 
nds. 


Our American friends, who make up the bulk of our tourist industry, are 
scinated by this sort of thing, as we have seen demonstrated in the ceremony 
‘the changing of the guard on the hill here. s 


_ I wonder if the Minister or the Deputy Minister could review progress that 
is been made and the plans that are in prospect for the preparation of our 
storic sites for ’67? 


_ Mr. Laine: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Dinsdale that the proximity to 
ir hundredth birthday has increased interest all across the country, and we 
ave a great number of organizations and people claiming that this is an 
dpropriate time to set aside these historic spots. 


_ Iam sure the former Minister will agree with me that he had to rest and I 
ave rested, on the advice given us by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, 
hd I want to pay this tribute to them. I feel that they are a group of extremely 
2dicated people who have received an inadequate amount of attention from 
3 and I am going to try to see that they get a little more. 


Hy They meet, I think, twice a year to judicate upon representations that are 
sade to them, and they are meeting, I think, later this month—26th May—for at 
ast two days. They have a considerable backlog of representations before 
tem, and we have to be guided, of course, by their decisions. There are 
*casions when I have thought that a matter that has been brought to my 
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attention was of historic significance, but they have decided not: they are 1 
experts, and I want to pay a tribute to Dr. Ferguson and the Board, who a 
doing a magnificent job for us. 


Mr. Dinsdale speaks of animation. This has been most effectively done, 
think—and I do not want to be unfair to anyone—by the Province of Ontario. Vi 
certainly are contemplating doing this in respect of Louisburg, of course, 
it is at a point which we can call at least partial completion; and we hav 
same idea in respect of Signal Hill in St. Johns, and one or two other places. ¥ 
are now, in our parks, as well, moving towards a description, for the visitors 
what it is all about, by putting in a building where a lecturer can tell the p 
what this is all about. We are going to apply this to our historical points, 
well, as quickly as we can. 


Mr. Cork: Mr. Chairman, to add to some of the details given by th 
Minister, we are improving the habitation in Nova Scotia somewhat. This is © 
area, if we can get the furnishings complete, which could, in our view b 
animated fairly well, but I am afraid it will not be ready by 1967. | 


A major effort is being placed on Louisburg this year, and there will b 
the Chateau St. Louis outline—the skeleton of which will be completed w 
expect in the coming year for ’67. It is a tremendous undertaking. I don’t 
whether the members of the committee realize that that particular structure j 
forty feet short of the Centre Block of Parliament. As a restoration project, iti 
one of the very tremendous examples in North America. | 


Céteau-du-Lac outside Montreal, which marks one of the early canal effo1 
of Canada, and was the foundation for the development of the canal sy 
tying the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes, will be partially restored by 
year. Bellevue House, we spoke about a moment ago. As regards Car 
Bréboeuf Park, the Grande Hermine is being restored, and it has been the 
for several years now that the Grande Hermine—which was Jacques Cartier 
vessel used during the first wintering of the European settlement that we 
of historically recorded in the written record—will be located in Quebec Cit 


after Expo ’67. if 


Lower Fort Garry will have one of its restored buildings completed 
made available to the public this summer, as probably the premier natior 
historic museum in Canada. 


_ Mr. DinspateE: Is the Provincial Government going to continue its co-oper 
ation to animate this for ’67? } 


Mr. Core: No, sir, I don’t think it will be animated for ’67. It is al 
continuous project, as indeed all these historic sites are. As the former Mi 


expert people in the restoration art and to do the historical research neede 
do a proper job. Then, of course, there will be something done at Fort Rodd 
hill—improvement in that area. These are the major areas, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. 
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Mr. ROXBURGH: I want to deal with parks, so if there is anybody else— 
The CHAIRMAN: Historic sites—Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Simpson: I would just like to say, in relation to historic sites, that in 
‘Churchill we have Fort Prince of Wales which, although due to its location it 
doesn’t get the same amount of visits as most of our other historic sites, is, as 
the Deputy Minister knows, one of the important historic sites of Canada. It was 
Yenovated or reconstructed where necessary several years ago. The building 
‘inside has not been reconstructed, but the fort itself—actually it didn’t need too 
much work—is back in good shape. But the difficulty for people visiting Fort 
‘Churchill is transportation, across the Churchill river. Now, a few years ago, 
‘through National Historic Sites, a small landing wharf was constructed on the 
side of the Churchill river where the Fort is located. I think some $25,000 was 
‘Spent on that. However, this has not proved too good. 


But the main thing is transportation in itself. People are going there each 
year; the Canadian National Railways run two large excursions; the Hudson 
Bay Association runs a large excursion; and in all there are some seven or eight 
hundred, or more, people who go on these excursions, most of them from the 
United States. All of them want to see this historic site, and the transportation 
they have to rely on—which is the best that can be provided by the people of 
Churchill—is not too good. 


I would hope that some thought could be given to the possible provision of 
a vessel of some kind that could take these people across. Perhaps it could be 
left in charge of the people of the National Harbours Board, who are located in 
‘Churchill, or someone else. I realize that we probably can’t have a full time 
Jperator to operate the vessel all the time, but when these excursions come in it 
‘S$ very necessary to have transportation, and I would hope that some considera- 
tion could be given to this as quickly as possible. 


® (11.30 am.) 


Mr. Laine: I agree, Mr. Simpson. I have been there on two or three 
oecasions, I think by courtesy of the U.S. Air Force, but it is very difficult for 
ne to see the justification for the investment that we have put in and yet to 
deny people the right go in there to see it; I appreciate that; and if a small 
vessel could be put in there to carry people across we will certainly have a look 
at it. It is a magnificent port which goes back to Samuel Hertz in 1713, it was 
wtabilized several years ago and it is in excellent shape, and for anybody in 
northern Canada, in that particular area, not to be given an opportunity of 
veeing it, is a big loss, and we will have a look at it to see what we can do. 


Mr. HABEL: Has the province of Ontario asked, or made any demand, that 
Moosonee and Moose Factory be studied as historic sites, as well? In fact, from 
June until the end of September, the O.N.R. has organized excursions to James 
Bay, mostly to Moose Factory, and in fact as many as 600 to 1,000 people, 
‘oming from as far as Toronto and south of Toronto, are coming up north for 
veekends to visit that site. Having in mind that there are many historic spots 
here, it might be very interesting if a study were made of that particular point, 
‘nd having in mind also that it would be a very good opportunity for northern 
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Ontario Indians to have a trade in souvenirs and things like that from bo 
sides of the Bay, even from my colleagues in the east and the west, such as at 
Albany and all those missions there. It would be, I imagine, somethi 
worthwhile, and I wonder if Ontario has made any request, or has suggest 
that this site be studied as a— : 


Mr. Larne: I am told, Mr. Habel, that no request has been made. 


I appreciate that it is becoming a very important place, and there a 
hunting trips in there now which are organised— | 
Mr. HasBeL: Yes; but outside of hunting, Mr. Minister, throughout the 


summer there are excursions every weekend. ~ 


York Factory buildings are there. I think they are wooden. I have seen them 
from the air only. It would be a tragedy if we ever lost that building, because 
there is an enormous amount of history behind it. But we have had nothi ig 
officially from the Ontario government as yet. 


Mr. HABeL: They have even been talking of having a museum nae 
Moose Factory, and I was wondering if the province had really made a reque 
to the Department, because quite often they do mention that they want to hay e 
it open as a historic park. 


P| 
Mr. LAING: Yes; we are conscious that quite a number of Indians are belie 
given employment, too, as a result of it. : . 

| 


Mr. ForRESTALL: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if the Minister 
would mind going into a few details with regard to Halifax. I do not want o 
delay the proceedings but I am concerned about George’s Island, the Citadel and) 
the old town clock, the entrance way to which is not at all in keeping with the| 
job that has been done in cooperation, I think, between the city and the | 
department. I am wondering specifically about the interior, and what sections of 
Citadel Hill will be open to the public next year; what sections will not be in a) 
position to be opened through perhaps, the continuing restoration program; and 
finally whether or not, in connection with the Citadel in Halifax, the changeover 
in the infra-structure of the Department and the Department of Public Wor Ks, 
from an engineering point of view, may or may not have brought about some | 
delays in proceeding with the restoration of the Citadel. . 


I am sorry, perhaps it is not proper to get into details— 


Mr. LAING: I visited there and I think I visited all of the areas. 
difficulty in Halifax, from our point of view, is the sheer wealth of things that 


should be preserved. There is not one area, there are five or six areas, all of 
which, when you see them, seem worthy of preservation. 


You speak of George’s Island which, I think, is opposite the big hotel. | 
travelled over the top of that and underneath it, and there is some of the most 
remarkable brickwork under that island that I have ever seen, with # 
tunnels and so on. We are trying to retain that in its present position. In 
case of McNabb’s. Island we have been negotiating with the mayor of Halifax 
with respect to their taking that over as a provincial park and preserving it. 


oO 
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With regard to the Citadel we think that we should probably concentrate the 

ie img that we have, because to do right by Halifax, we could take all the funds 
in Canada and put them in Halifax, were we to bring the things that seem 
"meritorious up to a position where they would be retained for all times. 


| We are going to concentrate on the Citadel, and we have a report which I 
_am told by Mr. Coté and Mr. McDonald will be available for us within a month. 
. There has got to be some work done on the Citadel. We realize that. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: This is preparatory work for next year. 
Mr. LAING: Yes. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: So that the areas will be safe for visitors in the internal 
part of the— 

q Mr. Larne: The others we are just retaining, and endeavouring to retain, in 
_ the position that they are at the present time. I am speaking of George’s Island. 
There is some magnificent work over there. 


' Mr. ForreEstAuu: Is it possible, Mr. Minister, in terms of your present 
planning, then, to consider the opening of part of George’s Island next year? 


i Mr. Laine: We do not want to commit ourselves, because we have got to 
‘relate the amount of money that we put into these places to the attendance, and 
‘were we to transfer the population of Montreal to Halifax, the assets of Halifax 
would be the great drawing card; but it is a matter of population and 
attendance, and I am informed that my men say they are concerned about the 
el budget. We could put all of our money in Halifax. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: We would be delighted to have it, Mr. Minister, I can 
“assure you of that. 


Mr. CéotE: May I add a word here Mr. Chairman? The Halifax Citadel has 
raised a very great number of serious problems because of the settling, one way 
or the other, when we have gone into some of these works, as doubtless Mr. 
‘Forrestall has seen in the spring. The digging is very considerable and you have 
to get down to hard rock and re-build. This is very, very expensive, and to do 
the whole of the Citadel would be a tremendous enterprise. We are making a 
‘comprehensive study and hope to have some information which will give us 
some opportunity, over the years of having a progressive series of works done 
so that we do not find ourselves in the position—which is what has happened 
now—of being obliged, within fifteen years or so, to start over and do again what 
has been done fifteen years ago. 


In the meantime, there is York Redoubt which is on the mainland and is 
more readily accessible. York Redoubt is being stabilized now and will, we 
*xpect, be available next year for the visiting public. This will tend to have two 
features visible. The Citadel itself will be visible, but we are also concerned 
with the parking problem in the Citadel. We hope that, by making two sites 
available, there will be people visiting one site while others are visiting the 
other, thereby relieving the pressure temporarily until we can move ahead on 
she longer-term plans. 


J 


a 
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Mr. ForRESTALL: One further question about Citadel Hill. This is regarding 

the steps at the entrance to it, as it leads up from what is Brunswick Street, or 
the harbour side of the Citadel Hill, along where a magnificent wall has been| 
built. They have not done anything about an entrance way to their steps up 
over the hill. | 


Is this part included in the estimates? Is there any consideration bea 
given— 


, 7 | 

Mr. CétTE: Mr. Chairman, in these local problems of co-operation between 
local authorities it has been difficult to arrive at a precise understanding of 
what are the plans on both sides. We hope to have that settled. 


} 
1 


Mr. ForRESTALL: I have just one final thought on some of our wonderful] 
sights in Halifax: How did the Department get into the operation which was 
carried out at Fort Henry—the changing of the guard? 


Mr. Core: Mr. Chairman, I might speak to that. Fort Henry is a fort | 
belongs to the Government of Canada, and in the 1930’s—in the period of “make 
work”—an arrangement was arrived at with Ontario, and Ontario undertook to 
do this work. Mr. Ronald Way was the man who did most of the planning and 
carried out the work there. It is on a lease arrangement with Ontario, and 
Ontario has animated it and done it very well; and we are very delighted that, 
through this co-operative effort over many years, this particular site is available 
to the visiting public of Canada and from abroad. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: Has your Department done anything to encourage” 2 
similar attitude, or approach, to the animation aspect of it, on the part of 
province of Nova Scotia, or the City of Halifax in regard to Halifax Citadel? 


‘ 
Mr. Core: Halifax Citadel is in a different category in that Halifax Citar 
is a national historic park and it is the Government of Canada which should do 
the animation there. | 


The other aspect of Fort Henry is that this is on lease to Ontario, 8 


Ontario provides for all this. It would mean that the moment we get into 
animation of this nature we would have to have a fee charged for the animation 
period. This is under consideration, and we hope, in the longer run, to move in 
that direction; but it requires very careful study on the purpose of the 
animation. It is just not putting in any group there. We have to know exactly 
what we want to illustrate, and then the question of costumes, et cetera co les 
along; and in Halifax one enould see to the restoration of the building itself 


the use to which it should be put, and then work toward the costumes and the 
animation. _- = | 


. 1 


Mr. FORRESTALL: Then this is not envisioned as something that is practi 
for 1967? = | 


~ 5 

Mr. FORRESTALL: I would like to project that one further step. the, 
Department would not be overly interested in entertaining representations 
from—and I have not given this much thought, but it is the point I am after—for 


instance, the Halifax Rifles which, I believe, is Canada’s second oldest regiment, 
. | 


| 


Mr. COTE: I am afraid not. 


| 
| 
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‘to go in and do a summer program next year which might lend some colour to 
the certainly getting close to a quarter of a million visitors whom we get each 
year. 


Mr. COTE: We hope that there may be an opportunity, even if it is not in 
‘entirely historical character, for the local military to be prepared to do 
‘something, as they have in some years, and this would be of considerable value. 
It might be not of straight historical concept, but— 


* Mr. Hatpasz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Minister whether any 
of the twenty museums maintained by the Canadian Historic Sites Division are 
‘specifically of an ethnological or ethnographic character, and whether the 
division, or the advisory body, has taken into consideration the initiative and 
request of Canadians of Polish extraction, who are descendants of the first 
Polish settlers in the Ottawa and Madawaska Valleys? I refer specifically to 
Wilno, Ontario. They have obtained from the Ontario government, I believe, a 
charter to establish an ethnographic museum. Could the Deputy Minister give 
Js any information on these representations, or tell us any way in which the 
Department can aid in such efforts? 


Mr. CotTE: Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to this is that the Department 
»perates national historic museums and not ethnographic museums as such. The 
‘general ethnological aspect of the federal government’s work is carried on by 
he National Museum—the preservation, discovery, the making known of knowl- 
sdge on the ethnography of Canada or the ethnological aspects of Canada—and 
Jhe Department itself is dealing with events of national historic importance, 
hose events which may have affected the fabric of the nation, and when the 
distoric Sites and Monuments Board makes a recommendation to the Minister 
om this general subject, or a particular area, concerning the contribution of any 
ody, it is in relation to its national historical impact—its impact on the 
iation—and not as an ethnographic aspect as such. 


D (11.45 a.m.) 

| Mr. DINSDALE: It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that there have not been any 
Mlans made for a major activity on an historic site in each province, other than 
nthe Fortress at Louisbourg. This is the information I am endeavouring to bring 
vut here. I know that when we decided to go ahead with Louisbourg that was to 
lave been regarded as a major undertaking, involving an expenditure of some 
) million dollars; but were there not also plans to have something of a special 
jature in each province? For example, Signal Hill in N ewfoundland, Louisbourg 
a Nova Scotia and the Habitation in New Brunswick and the Plains of 
\braham in Quebec; Fort Henry is already operating in Ontario; Fort Garry, 
flanitoba; Batoche in Saskatchewan; Macleod in Alberta; and Dawson City in 
he Yukon? Now, is it not possible, because I. think it is important to our 
Jentennial celebrations, to have something in every province that would act as 
_ focal point for the visitors who are coming to Canada. It is true that these 
lesignations are made by the Historic Sites and Monument Board but these 
ave already been dedicated, and if it is not possible for the Department to take 
‘tion in each of these specific areas, would it not be possible to have the 
‘rovincial authorities, in some special way, accent the visible aspects of these 
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om 
important historic sites? Speaking as a Manitoban, the Red River settlement 4 
an integral part of the history of Manitoba. I know we were negotiating wi 

the Manitoba government and that they were supposed to be proceeding with 
something—a sort of animation for ’67—-and I had hoped that this would have 
gone forward in time for next year. db | 


Can there not be some co-ordinated effort so that each province will have | 
something worth while and specific to present in terms of historic presentation? uh | 


Mr. CérTz: Mr. Chairman, in regard to that, if it is the creation of an historic 
site such as Louisbourg, which has been referred to earlier on, this requires a 
tremendous amount of pre-planning and considerable co-operation on behalf of 
the province. I don’t know whether the members of the Committee realize it, 
but Nova Scotia acquired, in this case, twenty square miles at its own expense. 
It will amount, I expect, to a matter of maybe 2 million dollars or more in the 
acquisition costs, and one doesn’t launch a programme like that lightly. I ~ | 
not seen many governments who do that and it requires time, once you have g¢ t 
the property, to develop the plans, and the researchers, those who can exempli- | 
fy these plans and carry them out, are few and far between. The provinces | 
haven’t got many of these people who can do this particular type of work and, 
indeed, that we are in as good a position as we are now, when we have been 
trying for the last few years to get more of these people to do this work, h s 
come about partially because we have been able to recruit people who migh 
have been employed by the provinces or elsewhere. Therefore, on the total 
effort we have had magnificent co-operation from the provinces; and, in the| 
particular case of Lower Fort Garry I think that when the Members get an_ 
opportunity to see it they will consider it a tremendous example, and it will 
be ready for ’67. ae | 


4 

Now, in addition to that we have tried to refurbish some of our sites to. 
make them more attractive and interesting. Some of the refurbishing has to bé . 
very temporary, and we are going to brighten them up with temporary 
exhibits; and all this work is being made known also to the Centennial 
Commission and to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau and this informa- 
tion is being publicized widely. These sites are being made available and being 
refurbished to the extent that one can for 1967, so that they will play a role in 
Canada’s Centennial; but there is a limit to the number of areas one can dé 
with effectively at one time. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: In the light of what the Deputy Minister has said, would it b 
possible, Mr. Chairman—as Mr. Forrestall has recommended—for local gro 
—local centennial committees, for example—who are charged with the respon 
bility of initiating the observance at the local level—would ‘it be possible 
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them to take the initiative, for example, at a place like Batoche, which is the 
key to Canadian history on the prairies—the battle of Batoche, I suppose, was. 


cs 


the turning point in the development of Canada in the West—would it 
possible for the local committee, if it was so persuaded, to stage something of 
the battle of Batoche, using local dramatic groups— : 


Be 


& 


-_ 


Mr. CérE: I think it is quite open to the local committees. We have ha 
requests in the past, on occasions of this nature, and have generally met them’ 


~~ 


‘ 
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| when people wanted a national historic park to exemplify a specific occasion. 
This we would certainly entertain. 


qt 


Mr. DINSDALE: I imagine the best way to communicate this idea would be 
| through the Centennial Commission. I think it should, somehow or other, be 
_ pointed out to the provincial Centennial Committees. 

In Manitoba for instance, we have a centennial corporation which is 
working on plans and procedures, and if it could be done in a formal way so 
‘that they might make use of these historic sites, already designated, to present 
Canadian history, it would be an excellent contribution to our Centennial 
| celebrations. 


| 

Mr. Laine: Well, I think, Mr. Dinsdale, this is being done by a number of 
provinces. In my own province—I see Mr. Howard is just entering—we have a 
habit of having centennials every other year, out in B.C.; and I am certain I 
have seen already, that our province has in mind special events at old Fort 
‘Langley and at Barkerville for ’66; and I think they intend carrying this 


‘ through into ’67. 
( 
Mr. COTE: May I add another word? In another capacity, Mr. Chairman, I 


happen also to be one of the directors of the Centennial Commission. We had a 
meeting of the Executive Committee yesterday and we were reviewing the sort 
of per capita programmes that are being prepared in this area. While the 
historical restoration or preservation of local history is not probably the largest 
amount and bulky in dollars, I think the sort of cultural centres and recrea= 
‘tional areas are bulking largely in the dollar area. 


Nevertheless, there are a very large number of local projects of an 
historical nature going on, and I think that Mr. Dinsdale will find, as will 
“members of the Gintmittes also, that a good deal of the local effort is being 
‘directed towards the preservation of items of local historical interest. This, we 
‘think, is extremely good and fits into the total pattern; because you pant 
‘preserve history unless you do it at the local level and at the provincial, 
regional and national level; and they are all complementary and mutually 
‘supporting. There is a good deal that is being done on that for ’67; and I think 
you will find also that the local committees will have their pageants and we poe 
co-operate with them fully in this area. 


» Mr. DinspAue: I think the very fact that Mr. Cété has a joint responsibility 
places him in a very useful position whereby he can communicate this discus- 
/sion to the Centennial Commission in a formal way. 


4» Mr. Cots: I would be delighted to, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. DinspaLE: And if it could be brought before the provinces I think it 
would be most helpful. 


His mention of Barkerville draws my attention. to another important 
national historic site, Dawson City. Now, Dawson City as a town, has been 
declared as a historic complex. Is anything special contemplated for that area 
which, I believe, is one of the most romantic and best known historic sites in 
‘Canada through the writings of Robert Service, through Jack London and so 
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forth? I think B.C. has done much more with Barkerville than we have done | 
with Dawson City and I am sure— 

Mr. Larne: It is a little closer. 

Mr. DInspDALE: Yes, it is a little closer; but I am sure that we will find quite 
a number of people wanting to go into Canada’s northland, both the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories, and there have been tourist bureaus 
established in both those areas with the specific purpose in mind of cultivatha) 
the increased number of tourists who will be visiting Canada in ’67. 7 


Mr. Lainc: With the tremendous increase in tourism in the North we are 
beginning to think that probably in both the Territories and in the Yukon this 
is one of our greatest resources, out of the multiplicity of interests, including | 
big game hunting. 


I agree with Mr. Dinsdale’s contention about Dawson, and, in addition, we 
would like to get some of our investment back by the attendance of more! 
people. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, I think, in that regard it would be— 


Mr. Lainc: There has been a considerable investment made there— 


Mr. DinspALE: Mr. Chairman, you have got your investment back. In| 
reference to the huge expenditures on Expo, they always justify them by) 
saying that we are getting our investment back in increased tourist dollars, and 
I think that in terms of increased tourist dollars in the Yukon Territory you 
have had your investment back. 


Mr. Laine: I think tourism went up twenty-nine per cent last year over the 
year before in the Yukon alone and the indications are now, from enquiries | 
they have made that there is going to be a continuation of these increases. It is 
very important. > 


Mr. DINSDALE: Has there been any further development in Dawson City in) 
regard to restoration? Just how extensive is the Dawson City Festival, and of | 
what basis is it continuing? 


Mr. Laine: I think the building has been used by local groups. 


Mr. CétTE: It is also used in the summer for these purposes. Mr. Dinsdale 
was right that the Historic Sites Board considered that a section of Dawson City 
should be considered a national historical complex, but that mere statement 
involves a lot of questions and zoning, and few are considering now what | 
recommendations should be made for comprehensive action. One of the more 
important and very pressing things is to renew the infra-structure of Dawson > 
City, sewage and water and electricity, and this is something we have to give 
priority to. On that sort of base one can gradually develop the historical | 
attributes of Dawson. This requires co-operation with the local people and we. 


hope to get that as well. 


Mr. Laine: We have taken back the electric light and water distribution — 
there ourselves and I am sure the Committee will be glad to know that we are 
going to cut the electricity rate from twenty cents a kilowatt down to about. 
nine, I think. The chief thing that is going on is that there is going to be an i 


| 
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sconomic revival in Dawson because of the investment of some $25 million in 
ll north of Dawson, and this will again give us visitors and will we hope 
ustify the efforts that you propose. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: You will not be able to pave the Alaska highway in time 
lor “67? 


4» (12.00 noon) 


& 
| 


__ Mr. ORaNcE: Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a publication which the 
Jepartment put out with the various historical sites and monuments. If there is 
uch a publication could this be made available to the members of the 
‘ommittee so we would see just exactly where these are located, and if not, 
hether the Department could put together a listing for us so that we would 
-ave an idea just how many sites and monuments there are, where they are 
yeated, when they were established and possibly even the approximate cost of 
otting these up. 


_ Mr. MacDonatp: The answer is yes. I think we should say that we also 
‘ope to improve on it very greatly, in the form of publications because beyond 
le bare listing of where they are; we would like to do a great. deal more of 
vhat Mr. Orange speaks about in the way of telling a story of the restoration 
ad indeed the significance nationally of the particular site. This will involve 
je Co-operation with the academic community and so on. That is a longer term 
jective. In the meantime we definitely have the publications and can make 
tem available. 


Mr. Cork: And there are individual publications. If the members wish to 
2e them, we could distribute these to the members of the Committee. 


Mr. Orange: In the details of the estimates here I just noticed an item for 
Jnstruction and acquisition relating to Ottawa headquarters. Is this a function 
hich is carried out from the Ottawa headquarters and relates to various 
“ojects in parts of the country that are not anticipated at this stage, or is there 
1. operational section out of the Ottawa headquarters as well for acquisition 
id construction, $534,500. You break down the Atlantic Central and Western 
| pens together with the Fortress of Louisbourg. 


_ Mr. CorE: Mr. Chairman, this covers quite a variety of things which cannot 
‘broken down entirely to the region. It covers such things as the preparation 
plaques, monuments, the replacement of plaques. This is a relatively small 
Aount, some forty-five thousand dollars. There is the preparation of measured 
awings of buildings which may be of national historic importance; the 
cavation program in certain sites. We are doing some work at Fort Lennox 
d this is being carried on from here. There are a number of areas of that 
lture being dealt with which range from the Orillia sites to the Coteau-du- 
‘1, as I mentioned before, Fort Lennox, Lower Fort Garry, Rainy River, Red 
ler, Port Nootka, Signal Hill, etc. 


| 


Mr, Laine: They are all lumped in this particular expenditure, 


Mr. COTE: They are all in this expenditure, from headquarters and that is 


\1y they are mentioned here. 
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Mr. Orance: To carry this one step further, in the Canadian Historic 
Branch is this operation decentralized. The expenditures are decentralize 
shown by region. Do you have offices throughout Canada? 


Mr. Céré: Yes. They are in with the Parks Branch. We have one at Halifa 
one at Cornwall and one at Calgary; there are three regions. J 


4 


Mr. MacDona.p: The Branch is now called the National and Historic Parl] 
Branch and the regions serve the whole branch. j 


reference to Dawson City itself, does the Department have any ade 
establish a series of historic sites and monuments throughout both the Nort 
west Territories and the Yukon Territory? I am thinking in terms of you 
original expeditions. I know some cairns have been erected in certain spots bi 
I am wondering whether there are any plans to develop this further. Mr. Lan 
has made reference to the tourism in the North and so on. I am thinking of tl 
first missionaries who made their way down the Mackenzie River and estal 
lished various communities. Many of the buildings existing now are in bad sta 
of deterioration; the same applies to the original Hudson’s Bay post stores, son 
of which were built well over a hundred years ago. And, of course, we ha’ 
such areas as Dawson City, which in itself, I think, is a very important nation 
asset. It is so important that one of the cities of Canada has taken it upon = 
to usurp the classic name ‘Klondike’ for their own benefit. | 


Mr. MacDona.p: Perhaps I may be permitted to speak to that. A progra 
of historic restoration and preservation is like any other program, one whit 
requires the application of funds and while the program is of longstandit 
nature in Canada, the amount of funds devoted to it is reflected generally in tl 
broad interest of the country. There is no doubt about it, as the Minist 
mentioned earlier, that the advent of the Centennial has had a greatly stimu 
ing effect of interest on the people of the country, on parliament andl 
department. The problem right now is to try to cope with that interest, al 
spread the amount of money allocated to this function over other functior 
which are also attractive to people, in such a way as to do it fairly across tl 
country and do first things first, if we can possibly do it that way. At the san 
time we must recognize that this interest is going to remain and is going | 
increase, inevitably, as the country gets older and becomes more conscious | | 
the fact that we have a history to preserve in the North American continer 
While we are carrying on the current program, we are trying very hard — 
fashion a long term future program which would make it rather easier | 
allocate priorities to do it in the first things first concept. We hope to have th 
kind of programme within a year to put before the Minister and before tl 
government, in order to secure some understanding of the total kind of bude: 


which can be allocated against this sort of thing. Z| | 


Mr. ORANGE: At this stage the Department has not undertaken a surve 7, f 


example, of what might be included as a historical site or monument i  t 
Northwest Territories? 
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Mr. Coté: May I say a word to that, Mr. Chairman. I think one of the 
things which has concerned us very much in the past is that you have one area 
‘that says, we have the first buttery here, or, we have the first cannery, or, we 
have the first cheese factory, etc., and over the years one gets into the situation 
where we have about 500 or 600 places declared to be of national historical 
import. There have been some of these in the North, but the question which has 
‘concerned the Department over the last seven or eight years has been to 
determine what these various facets of our history are, and what role they 
‘olayed in the national history of the nation itself. We Reoon a series of studies 
on themes six or seven years ago, taking the fur trade, as an example, or 
exploration, to determine in full context, and make a total effort, of what has 
happened and what were the important eae It is true that a specific fort in a 
given area, which may be a small thing, may be of great interest locally and 
may have played an insignificant part in the nation’s history, but we should not 
out the major effort there. This is what we have been trying to do through the 
Aistoric Sites Board. The Board has been working towards sort of a determina- 
ion, and, to achieve this understanding, the Historic Sites division has had to do 
a Be aderable amount of research to bring out these major themes. This is 
coming along well. One example has been, I think, the case of the Grey Nuns 
Convent at St. Boniface. This was the place; in the early eighteen hundreds, 
whence sprang all the institutions of welfare for Western Canada and down the 
Arctic. The first sort of hospital, orphanage, old folks home came out of this 
arey Nuns Convent and these are being preserved by an agreement with the 
>rovince, metropolitan Winnipeg, the city of St. Boniface and the government 
‘or the preservation of this building and its operations by the City of St. 
Boniface. These are the sort of major threads we are trying to develop in 
.0-operation with the provincial or local governments for the preservation of 
hese type of sites which are of national importance, but may not be of 
hemselves operated by the government as a national historic park. These are 
he threads we are trying to get of the history and development of the North as 
vell as the remainder— 


_ Mr. Laine: May I ask if any of the northern Yukon or territories areas have 
yveen referred to the National Historic Sites Board at any time? 


' Mr. MacDonatp: I am told that there are six hundred or so sites now 
‘esignated in Canada and that many of them are in the North. 


| Mr. Larne: Has the National Historic Sites Board dealt with any areas or 
pplications from the Yukon or Territories? 


Mr. P. H. SCHONENBACH (Assistant Chief, Historic Sites Division, Depart- 
vent of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Over the years quite a few 
ases have been studied by the Historical Sites Board. 


Mr. C6TE: They have been designated and in the case, for example, of the 
corthern bush flyers, there has been a memorial put up in an airport. One of the 
roblems, of course, in dealing with explorers, for example, is that they touched 
‘pon a number of points. In the high Arctic, for example, where there are a few 
ettlements, it is very difficult to put up a cairn. Some of the cairns erected by 


he explorers themselves have been preserved and we are trying, in the various 
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cases, to find an appropriate place, which may be seen by people, to mark the 
passage of the explorers. The marking of major contributions by the eal 
explorers, travellers, discoverers, who made Canada’s geography known and 
contributed so much to develop that area of Canada is probably one of the 
difficult problems to be dealt with. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Chairman, I might elaborate on the question put by 
Mr. Orange when he asked what was done with them. This is one of the ver} 
large problems about historic commemoration and preservation. The Histor 
Sites Board is, in effect, what you might call an independent jury, a group 
scholars, to whom the Minister refers questions as to whether or not this is ¢ 
national historical importance. From that point on, of course, there is 
enormous range of what you could do. For example, let us take Louisburg; y 
could take the one extreme of having a plaque to show that this was of ori 
importance, or you could do what we are doing and probably spend up ¢% 


the day has to decide because it is a claim on the budget, and we hope t 
enlarge upon the method of commemoration as we go along. 4 


the case of the north the government, a number of years ago, did decide to gi 
famous names of explorers and missionaries and sailors to their schools. Sor 
places, such as Frobisher, commemorate them with the names of men who « di 
so much in their respective areas. 


Mr. Haipasz: Mr. Chairman, in view of the two statements that M 
MacDonald has just made, with regard to the efforts now being made to stud 
and promote the knowledge of certain themes of the people of Canada, d 
our preparation for Centennial, is there any hope that the Department will g 
more scope and attention to ethnological and ethnographic data and enshri 
them in museums? ;. 


@ (12.15 p.m.) 


Mr. Cort: Mr. Chairman, in that regard I think that the Centenni 
Commission is doing a fair amount in so far as the writings are concer 
There are to be publications for the Centennial year and a jury is |] 
selected to achieve the objective of having some publications for this year. B 
this is a Centennial Commission and what this Department is being charg 
with are matters of historical nature and historical sites and not, if I may say SO. 
of an ethnographic nature. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall this item carry? 


Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, just one more point. I am still not quite su I 
whether the departmental officials consider the contribution of first settlers 6! 
national historical importance in different provinces of various ethnic origins. 


Mr. Corg: Mr. Chairman, the Historic Sites Board advises the Minister i 
these matters, and I would like to draw a distinction between what I woul 
consider the ethnographic viewpoint and the historical viewpoint. I think that 
Historic Sites Board over the years has made recommendations which af 
individuals—they may be Metis, they may be Indians, they may be Freneh- 
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peaking; they may be English-speaking; they may be of any origin. I think 
hat there has been a monument dedicated to Mr. Thompson who, it is 
sonsidered, has made a great contribution as an individual. I do not think there 
iave been commemorations of ethnic groups as such. I do not believe there has 
yeen a plaque put up to the contribution of the French-speaking, the contribu- 
‘ion of the Scottish, the Irish, those of Welsh origin, those of Ukrainian origin, 
‘hose of German origin, Italian origin, and so on. It has been a measurement of 
he contributions of individuals or events relating to the course of the nation’s 
aistory and to a site. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, a short time ago Mr. Cété made reference to 
‘ome consideration being given to charging fees for national historic sites as is 
he case with regard to some of our national historic parks in Canada. Now 
‘rom my experience the American government, which has many historic sites, 
“oes charge a nominal fee and more recently they have tried to rationalize this 
vhole fee problem by issuing what they call a ‘golden pass” which provides 
‘dmission to historic sites, and national parks on a national basis. It would seem 
ome in the light of our growing tourist industry, with visitors ranging far and 
ride in Canada, that this might be a good pattern for Canada to follow, that is 
{ the Department is intending to place some nominal fee on the visitation of 
istoric sites. Has the Department given any consideration to this problem? 


Mr. CorE: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is yes, we have given consideration 
9 this problem. But I should say that this applies only if the site is animated, 
nd none of our sites are animated at the moment, that is to say by putting 
Lele on the site who represent a soldier or a oe or a trapper or anything 
ke that in costume. We have sites which are not animated. There has been 
ery favourable reaction over the years by visitors that there have been no fees 
harged in national historic parks—this is on the one side. In other areas, such as 
1 certain provincial jurisdictions, they have applied fees where it has been 
nimated. The question then arises with regard to how much of the fee should 
€ service and self-supporting to the animated part. We are looking into this to 
2e if we cannot do this. We are inclined towards this arrangement. However, I 
ink the members of the Committee should realise that the moment you start 
‘barging fees, you have to get yourself a clerk, an accountant, and you raise a 
‘umber of pioblous in that regard for each particular site with respect to the 
‘ecounting of funds and the disbursements thereof, and this means more staff. 
7e are looking into this question but have not finally decided to go for this in 
ay given site. We hope to move in this direction soon. I expect it will be 
ossible to do this in a number of our sites in the near future. 


Mr. DINSDALE: What I had in mind was placing a fee structure on a national 
asis. I believe Fort Henry charges an admission fee of about one dollar which 
fairly substantial. Then Upper Canada Village has a similar charge. This is 
derated by the province. ) 


_ Mr. C6TE: I believe the fee in Upper Canada is $2.50. It has gone up quite 
jarply in either Fort Henry or Upper Canada Village. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Yes, and they still have a substantial number of visitors. 
"om my contact with tourists, the complaint is that they get the feeling that 
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we are more interested in their dollars than we are in their presence in Canadé 
and this derives from the fact that in the West, at least, when they visit nations 
parks they are charged a fee. There seems to be no rhyme or reason for th 
payment of another fee when they visit certain provincial attractions. In th 
Maritime national parks there is no fee charged. I pointed to the America 
example because I believe they have attempted to rationalize this on a nations 
basis to meet the problem of catering to tourists. If there could be a fee struct a 
that could be presented to the tourist as they arrived in Canada with informa- 
tions from the provinces who think we are acting unfairly. We have a 
of significant beauty, I think it would make a large contribution to improving 
our tourist relationships. »| 


Mr. LaInGc: Well, Mr. Dinsdale, I may say I will give the Committee som 
figures which you already have in your head. I think our parks cost us ab 
$23 million a year. I believe I am correct in saying that our receipts are | 
than $3 million. I am very unhappy about the fact that fees are charged in 
western parks and not in the eastern parks. I would like to see the fees o 
that would be my own personal reaction in all cases. However, about seven 
five percent of our total revenue is derived from fees at the present time. Our 
fees for services within the parks are very, very low. We have had representa- 
tions from the provinces who think we are acting unfairly. We have hi 
representations from private operators of roadside parks and so on, and we aré 
looking at the fee structure and I would anticipate that there will be an incre 
in fees next year, not this year. 


We are giving remarkable service in some places. The Red Streak’ Aut 
Camp in Kootenay National Park is just a remarkable place; the services 
fantastic. A man can wheel in a trailer, park it and connect the trailer up w 
sewage, water and light. There is also a pad for his tent; there is a place to pa 
his car and within a few hundred feet there is a central great fireplace with gre 
quantities of hot water. I think facilities for washing clothes are also provid 
The charge for these services is $1.50 a day. It is little wonder that there i 
line up of people waiting for others to get out. Now since I have been her 
seems to me that we have added between seventy-five hundred and ten 
thousand sites and we are still away behind. People are lining up and waiting 
it is very popular. We want to get ourselves somewhat in line with 
provinces; we should be in line with the provinces and I think we have to ° 
an increasing amount of attention to those that are running private enterp 
and not be too far out of line with them. We are rendering subsidized service 
the present time in many, many instances, and we are taking a look at the 
structure now. 


Mr. Dinspate: I think the problem is, like so many things, the fee situ 
has grown like Topsy without any co-ordinated or comprehensive look at 
problem. I believe it is important to have some standardization on a nationé 
basis. At one time it was not important because people did not travel any er 
distances. However, we are living in a mobile generation with people go 
from coast to coast with the greatest of ease and the complaint I get, 
example, is that they have to pay a fee at Riding Mountain National Park. T 1 
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7mhen they go on to the mountain parks they have to pay another fee. People 
ad been under the impression that one fee would cover all national parks. 


Mr. Latina: As long as they keep their sticker, they do not have to pay 
'wice. 


Mr. C6étTE: There is an annual fee of only two dollars for all western parks 
er year. 


Mr. Larne: For the year. 


| 
i 
bat 
| 
‘Mr. Dinspa.e: When was this changed? 


__ Mr. COTE: Oh, that has been in effect for years now, asI recall it. 
a Mr. DINSDALE: One moment. Do not rush in where angels fear to tread. 

! ' Mr. CétTE: I am wrong in that, Mr. Chairman. There is a fee for the prairie 
cs and Waterton, and a fee for the Rocky Mountain parks. Mr. Dinsdale is 
ight. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I am not trying to be debt here, Mr. Roxburgh, at all. I 
m thinking in terms of the good of Canada and we are attempting to encourage 
urists to come to Canada. These are the things which discourage them and are 
ae things which I feel should be sorted out. Perhaps the Travel Bureau is the 
‘roup to work with in this regard to see how the problem can be resolved. 
‘ow I notice the Minister said that we might increase fees next year. Is that a 
00d idea without some preliminary public relations campaign? 


Mr. Laine: We have no intention of multiplying the fees but I think that 
‘me increase is far overdue in view of the representations we are receiving. 
“he real complaint in respect of the western parks is that the Trans-Canada 
ighway runs through the parks and many men validly claim, “I am a business 
lan travelling between the coast and the prairies and I am not waiting in the © 
‘ark so why should I have to pay?” But we charge him too. There could be a 
ery valid complaint there. I believe the assessment of the two dollar fee for the 
restern parks is very, very unfair and I would hate to apply it to the Atlantic 


arks. You have a situation there where many people have to go home at night. 


Mr. RoxpurGH: What is the fee for Yellowstone? 


Mr. Corr: I believe the fee is $2.50 in Yellowstone National Park and 
2 most of the parks in the United States. 


4 Mr. DINSDALE: The Americans have re-organized their fee sapeiee and 
aed to place it on a national basis to avoid this unfortunate fee problem. 


Mr. MacDona.p: I am told, Mr. Dinsdale, that the federal fee—and this 
pplies only to federal parks and not to state Brits ute seven dollars per annum, 
‘hich will give you entry to all parks. 


ts ~ Mr. Dinspate: Is this what they call the “golden pass”. 
2. 30 p.m.) 


Mr. MacDOoNALD: Yes. I do not’ know whether that is with reference to the 
even dollars.or not. I think, sir, that the most serious problem is that it has 
een charged, and I think with some validity, that our low structure of fees in 
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campsites is preventing the growth of the supply outside of the parks an 
around that would cater to a lot of other people and the operators say the 
simply cannot go into business. I think it is also true that we cannot possibil 
cope with everybody inside the National Park. So there is an argument ther 
for balancing the fees as well, inside and outside. ; 


Mr. Céré: Put another way around. Probably the problems which th 
National Parks have for campsites and the like, may have been increased an 
seriously aggravated by the fact that the government is charging such a low fe 
and providing everything, including the kitchen sink. If they were chargin 
something closer to an economic rental apart from the very largest parks, ther. 
would be an increased development of good standard private enterprise cam 
grounds where people could stay overnight and reduce the pressures on park 
such as Prince Edward Island. People could make the visitation during the da: 
or evening if they are so minded. . 


| 


Mr. RoxspurGH: The parks have already been dealt with, on the Committee 
have they? Or have they not? | 
Mr. DINSDALE: This vote deals with both parks and historic sites construe 
tion. ) 


Hon. MEMBER: I do not know what you have in mind. I had a thought 0 
two on parks but I did not want to bring it in while we were on historic sites. | 
did not know whether you just want to finish historic sites and go int 
something else. | 


The CHAIRMAN: This one happens to be for construction and historic sites. 
am anxious to pass this vote on No. 20. It would be quite helpful to th 
committee and all concerned if we could carry Item No. 20. Shall item No. 2! 
carry? 

Mr. FORRESTALL: One further one. I am sorry I was under the impressio1 
that the Committee was dealing only with the historic sites. I wanted to jus 
briefly talk about Kedjamakougie Kejimkujic and I suggest that, to the best o 
my knowledge, that is the way it is pronounced. I was born a very few mile; 
from there and it has always been my understanding of the pronunciation o 
that name. There is continuing concern in Nova Scotia and I am wonderin; 
what the minister and the Department has done about access roads to this park. 


Mr. Larne: Well, we have quite a sum on the estimates for developmen 
there this year. What is the position of the highway? 


Mr. Cots: I think that there is access and will be access to this park thi 
summer, Mr. Chairman, if I recall correctly. Is that assumed? There will be 
access to this park this summer. 7 


Mr. FoRRESTALL: I am thinking in terms, Mr. Chairman, of access fron 
people coming to Nova Scotia by way of the Bluenose across to Yarmouth anc 
across from Saint John to Digby on the ferry there. And people who come UW 
from what would be the South Shore, find that their access to Kedjamakougi 
is very much out of their way. You have to come an extreme distance beyonc 
the park in order to get into the park. 2 
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j Mr. CoTr: If my memory serves me, one comes out from Digby, for 
_ example, and takes the provincial road that cuts across the province and goes to 
_ the south shore and the park is just off that particular road. The major 
_ entrance is just off the park there, a matter of a few hundred yards. And they 
_ will have access to the park there in the manner in which previous owners of 
_ that general area had access. Kedge Lodge for example, was within a mile or 
_ two of the main highway, if I recall it correctly—I saw it last autumn—and this 
same sort of access into that general area will be made available in the 
: traditional pattern that existed previously. And it is just off the highway. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: I trust that you are completely accurate in that, Mr. Cété. 


Mr. CoTtE: I hope I have not made the mistake I did in answering the 
question of Mr. Dinsdale, but I am fairly sure of that. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: No, that is fine then. Then I will not pursue it. I am 
thinking Digby is possibly the one area of exception from Yarmouth and 
Shelburne. I do not want to anticipate where the second New England ferry is 

going to arrive in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Cots: There is no entrance to the park. Mr. Forrestall is right to this 
extent. There is no entrance to it from the west directly. 


Mr. FORRESTALL: From the west or the south. 


Mr. COTE: You take either the southern or the northen road and come to 
this highway that cuts across there. I have driven that on a few occasions. 


Mr. FoRRESTALL: It is a long drive. 


Mr. COTE: But you would not have access to this western side or come 
through the park unless you had a full development of the park. That will be 
Several years off before there is this full development. This is hinterland or lake 
country which is hard to develop. 


Mr. Lartnc: One of the chief contributions that our national parks make to 
_the provincial revenues is through gas tanks. 


| Mr. ORANGE: Well, now that we are on parks, I would like to ask a question 
with regard to Wood Buffalo National Park. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are discussing now the monuments and historic sites. 
Mr. ORANGE: Well then we cannot pass item 20 until we talk on parks. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We still have item 15 that we can go back to on the subject 
of parks. 
| Mr. ORANGE: Yes, but parks is also included in Item 20, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, go ahead. 


Mr. ORANGE: This is with regard to the future of this particular park. At 
one Stage there were discussions on the re-naming of the park in terms of its 
function. I think only those of us with the greatest imagination can consider this 
to be a national park, in its true sense. 


| 


There has also been some pressure from the Alberta government with 
“egard to areas where there are gypsum deposits and also with regard to the 


A 
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stands of timber in the area. Now under present parks policy neither of these 
resources can be developed, although there are timber berths being let out in 
Wood Buffalo Park. I just wonder if the department has progressed any further 
with its plans with regard to this particular area. i 


Mr. Cérk: Well, I think that the approach with regard to this was made by 
the province and was made many years ago, where the province wished to 
acquire a transfer of that portion of the park that is in Alberta. This is an 
exceedingly large park; I think it is 17,000 square miles, of which probably 
fourteen or fifteen is in Alberta. And it is the home of our buffalo herd of now 
some 12,000 and we think the maintenance of a national herd of buffalo is 
important to us. ir. 


I have said this, that I do not think it will ever be a park that will be 
visited by a great number of people because I have said that the distance 
between unbearable insects and frost is too short. I have flown over it and been 


in it. There are times of the year when it seems to be afloat with water. 


I think discussions with Alberta had begun before we came into office—and 
have taken place since—and I have made it very clear to Alberta that we would 
not wish to give up that area unless we got an exchange of a comparable area in 
southern Alberta. In other words, I do not think it is in the public interest today 
to diminish the importance of national parks. And these discussions have not 
been very fruitful. 


We made an approach because we had had consultations then with the 
Province of Saskatchewan with respect to the Cyprus Hills area, involving both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the southeast area of Alberta. This was not 
acceptable to the government of Alberta. They drew our attention to Dinosaur 
Park, which is the Red River basin, and suggested we have a look at that. It has 
some very interesting points but it is so long and so lean that we pe it 
would be difficult to create an interesting national park there. 


The pressure is still upon us because without question there are resources 
in Wood Buffalo Park. There is some very fine spruce timber there upon which 
old timber berths exist. And timber is being removed from the area. We have 
not added any new berths but the old berths were there for a long time. 


I am going to confess now that there is a historic timber berth in one of our 
British Columbia parks that worries me tremendously. And timber is still being 
taken out of that. We have had discussions with the people there too, to try and 
get them out of there and they think the timber is worth 2 million dollars, and 
probably it is. We would like to acquire it for less than that. (ae 


The discussion with Alberta refers to the desire, I think, to sink some! 
prospective oil wells and to take out the manifestly great value in the gypsum 
along the Peace River. I am told, now, that the Province of Alberta has agreed 
with us to carry out a survey this summer in respect of what we might be 


giving up and in respect of what we would have to acquire, in all reason, if we 
gave up that park or any part of it. eH [ 


I think we have to preserve our buffalo herd and I would like to see it 
remain a national herd. And we have other interests there too. This is the 
nesting place or very close to the nesting place; of whooping cranes. And t 
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‘is a tremendous wildlife interest there too, including migratory birds. It is a 
‘great wilderness area. There is no road through it at the present time. Roads 
‘run in from the north. There is a contemplated road working towards it from 
the west side and, indeed, some timber is being taken out of there, but I think 
that is by winter road. I think the timber is taken out in the winter. So these 
discussions are still on tap with the government of Alberta. 


| I wish that I could report some progress as I thought we could make an 
arrangement. I am quite sure that Mr. Dinsdale was of that same opinion. I do 
‘not think it is in our interest to sacrifice this area or to return this area to 
‘private enterprise, without some commitment in respect of similar areas of 
‘advantage to the Canadian public. 


Mr. RoxpurGH: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, I do not want to hold things 
up, but I did not realize the wide scope when we started in on historic sites. I 


just thought maybe that that would be carried through. I think we are trying to 
bite off more than we can chew. F 


Our historic sites are of value, believe me, and I am all for them. But, at the 
same time, our national parks system is something that is going to mean so 


‘much to our future generations and for generations to come that this, in itself; “is 


4 very important subject. And, as I say, I do not want to hold up any 


} 


orocedures here, but I thought we might have more time for the national park 
iscussions. 

As the. Minister knows, and the former Minister, Mr. Dinsdale, I have 
approached both on the advancement of national parks for Centennial projects 
“or 1967, and it rather worries and grieves me—and I know the answer—but I 
‘would just like the Minister to put it in black and white at this meeting. But 
we look here at the Atlantic region and we look at the Western region. And 
hen we look at the central region where there are four measly little national 
darks in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec—I believe this is where the central 
“egion is—with an expenditure of $328,000. 


I realize that the department are having their problems to try and do 
omething about a national park together with the governments of both 
orovinces of the central area. I would just like to know from the Minister what 
‘as happened and what has been done and how for this has progressed. Or are 
ve held up completely and is there no chance what so ever of a national park of 
food size in the province of Ontario? Recently we have had a lot of information 
| n the press and from conservation-minded people and wildlife people, and all 
he rest, about some of the parks and how they are being handled in the Prov- 
ace of Ontario, with lumber being taken off and damage being done, and in 
ther words, with the situation not being properly handled. 


Asa person who has been brought up in the north country and who loves 
‘ne north and the life and who knows what it means to our future generations 
if young people I just would like to know if the Minister has anything to say 
nthe reason why we cannot do something in Ontario or the mid-west region. 
wr, if anything, what has been done. We have this new park down east of which 
/ would not attempt to try and pronounce the name, and I know that he has 
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been working hard. I know that both Ministers when they were in, wert 
working on this business, but I would just like to know what stands or where 
are we at now, or what can or cannot be done. ; 
| 

@ (12.45 p.m.) | 


Mr. LAING: Well, if I might reply, I might say it is a case of hindsight being 
so important to us and indeed so easy. I have said this, that if we could go back 
100 years, perhaps the first thing that would be done in southern Ontario wouk 


: 


be the establishment of a great national park. Here we are today with % 
population of over 100 million people within 500 miles of that area. It would be 
the biggest magnet for tourism that you could possibly obtain were a nationa 
park there. This was not done; the condition of our legislation is such that thy 
province has to turn over unencumbered the property for us to develop, anc 
today in that area, there is no area that the province could pick up and tur 


over to us without an almost unbelievable expenditure. 


However, we are very aware of the difficulty and I want to assure you tha 
the province of Ontario is equally aware. We are working with them at thi 
present time on looking at areas in the more northern parts of Ontario for thi 
building of a considerable national park. I think I can tell you that views hav 
been taken of Georgian Bay; this has been published, so I don’t mind tellin; 
you, the Elliot Lake general area and so on. There again you have some of thi 


difficulties that I spoke about with respect to the great park in Alberta. If wi 


had a park in southern Ontario it would never be as attractive. We have tha 
little one at Point Pelee which I think is eight square miles into which last yea: 
we crammed 780,000 visitors. This is just a sample of what you could do if yo 
were able to roll back the clock and do it right. We are now working with Nov: 
Scotia, in Kedge; with Prince Edward Island on the idea of a second park there 
We are thinking of a another park in New Brunswick; Newfoundland, Ontario 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It is rather our hope that in 1966 we may be abli 
to announce a second park in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: Is there any chance of the federal Government having i 
new look or another look with the province on how to obtain a park from thi 
province. I think we all realize—we have to be practical—that a lot of this area 
even in the far north, now is pretty expensive to take over but already it ha 
been stated by some previous speakers that we have been sold on the idea A 
spending millions of dollars on our project for Centennial at Montreal, whicl 
will be wonderful and it’s necessary; there is no argument about it, but for thi 
future Canadians, it is not going to be worth a damn in plain language and ver) 
little value, while here we have something that is going to be of value, that cai 
be of value, and has to be. It is a must and, therefore, is there any possibility, 0 
why not, that the federal government take a new look and say “all right, that i 
the past, but we are willing to do this”. And then we put the onus entirely Ol 
the province and then, if the province backs up, the people know who is t 
blame. And I think we have to take a new look entirely, Mr. Minister, as far a 
that part goes with the parks. I know that you, yourself, and the departmen 
are working and I know what you have in your mind and in your heart. Bu 
maybe we will have to try and take a stronger stand, some way or anotiien 


1 
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because personally I think this is one of the most important projects that the 
federal government can take for the future and for the future of our young 
Canadians. 


Mr. Larnc: Well, this would involve, of course, an amendment to the Parks 
Act. I know what you are driving at. What you are suggesting is that we should 
-seek the approval of Parliament for the expenditure of monies to acquire 
_ properties. 


Mr. RoxpuRGu: That is right. 


, __ Mr. Laine: And I want to tell you that this is being canvassed very heavily 
_by the department now. What our experts tell us is that we should be paying 
‘some attention to the acquiring of particularly seashore properties. And this 
| situation in southern Ontario has gone so far that our attention has been drawn 
to the escarpment itself. Now the escarpment in some places, I am told, is not 
“more than 200 yards wide, but can we take over the escarpment and develop 
‘something in the nature of a park there? It would be terribly expensive for 
‘what you would acquire. And what you are suggesting would certainly depend 
‘upon our ability to convince Parliament that we should have funds to acquire 
Now this is another field again. 


} 

Mr. Linp: In following along on this line of parks in southern Ontario and 
the joint effort, I know it is not under the Department of Northern Affairs now 
but, while it was, I think it was early last year that the Department refused to 
pay grants towards parklands above the high water mark on conservation 
‘projects. Now I understand that has-been take over by the Department of 
‘Mines and Resources, but, with the scarcity of park land throughout Southern 
Ontario, why were the few hundred acres involved deemed not subject for grant 
purposes on the joint efforts in the conservation scheme? 


Mr. Latnc: You are referring, now, to the Canada Water Conservation Act. 


| Mr. Linp: No, I am referring mainly to the Pittock Dam. 

Mr. Larnc: The chief value of this act, so far, has been in respect of metro 
Toronto, where Dr. Laurie is chairman, and I want to pay a tribute to him. I 
think he has done a marvellous job there. The difficulty has been that we 
undertook to pay 373 per cent under the Act towards the construction of dams, 
and so on, to prevent flood damage. This goes back to hurricane “Hazel” and 
there is involved there a commitment on the part of the federal government of 


ry 


(some 9 million dollars in all, and a number of dams. 


What we found was that the estimates were starting to get out of order. 
The contracts or the bids that came in were so out of line with the estimates 
hat we did not feel ina position to—well, we could not by the act—increase our 
did beyond the commitment that we made in the first place. In other words 
373 per cent of $100,000. When such is the case and a tender comes in for 
5175,000 then you have got troubles. And the cost advantage had to be con- 
sidered also, by the engineers, before we started. This difficulty, I think, stem- 
med more from the fact that bids were coming in which were ridiculously more 
‘han the original estimates of the tenders. 
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Mr. Linp: I realize that some bids were perhaps a little out of line, bu 
what I am more specifically referring to is the land acquired above the higt 
water level in the conservation areas. 3 : 


Mr. LAING: I am sure that we did not stop doing anything that we had beer 
doing. , 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 20 carry? ? 


Some hon. MempBers: Carried. 


Mr. DinspALeE: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two more questions on histori 
sites and monuments. I presume this discussion could be carried on unde) 
Item 15? bid | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think we can easily do that, Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I want to specifically refer to that famous historic site, thi 
National Battlefields Commission. ‘ 


15. Shall Item 20 carry? 


Mr. McKINLEY: Has there been any consideration given to the Bruei 
Peninsula for a national park? It seems to me to be the most logical place ir 
that part of the province. ) 


| 
4 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think it is agreed that we will discuss it under Iten 
| 


Mr. Larne: I might say this, that while there has been some almost imple 
criticism of Ontario here, I do not want to participate in it at all. Ontario ha: 
co-operated very, very well indeed in these studies and is doing sotoday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 20 carry? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. Well, the next meeting shall be at the Call of the 
Chair. Thank you very much for coming here this morning. j 
| 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, May 13, 1966. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
‘this day at 9.40 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Dinsdale, Duquet, Habel, Haidasz, 
Howard, Klein, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, McKinley, Neveu, 
Nielsen, Orange, Roxburgh, Simpson (17). 


_ In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources; from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, Assistant Deputy 
Minister; Mr. F. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Administration Branch. 


In relation to Item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Mr. Cété tabled the following departmental 
Jocument, copies of which were distributed to the members: 


List of National Historic Sites, (by year of commemoration and by Prov- 
ince), October 15, 1965. 


The Chairman called Item 45 of the estimates: 


45. Northern Administration, Administration, 
Operation and Maintenance........ $27,757,200. 


The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Coté, Gordon and Carter. 


A map, indicating the Minister’s geographical area of responsibility for 
atural resources, was displayed. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, the Committee adjourned at 
0.55 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Fripay, May 13, 1966. 
@ (9.41 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you please speak into the microphones while address- 
_ ing the chair because these proceedings are being recorded. 


I now call Item 45 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


Item 45: 
NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION 


45. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including the ex- 
penses of the Advisory Commission on the Development of Government 
in the Northwest Territories, grants and contributions as detailed in the 
Estimates, authority to make recoverable advances for services per- 
formed on behalf of the Governments of the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon Territory, authority to sell electric power and fuel oil (and to 
provide services in respect thereof), in accordance with terms and 
conditions approved by the Governor in Council, to private consumers in 
remote locations where alternative local sources of supply are not 
available, and to authorize the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to provide in respect of Eskimo commercial activities for the 
instruction and supervision of Eskimos, the furnishing of materials, the 
purchase of finished goods and, notwithstanding any other Act, the sale 
of such finished goods, and to make payments to Eskimos under social 
assistance, welfare housing and child welfare programs, $27,757,200. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could refer to a letter that has 
“reached me with reference to the presentation of briefs in connection with 
National Park leasing policy. It comes from the Clear Lake Cottage Owners 
Association. Perhaps it would abbreviate matters if I sent a copy of the letter to 
‘you, and you can take it under advisement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Dinsdale. 


The Honourable ARTHUR LaING (Minister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources): Mr. Chairman, as there has been one intervention, before we 
get started on Item 45 I too, would like to make one. The other day some of the 
Ontario members of the Committee asked Mr. Cété if we could identify the 
“areas of Ontario that had been inspected with regard to another National 
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Park in Ontario. At that time Mr. Coté said that he would hesitate t 
identify these without the assent of the government of the Province of Onta 
We now have a telegram from the Hon. Kelso Roberts in which he gives 
authority to identify these and they are Pukaskwa, Elliot Lake and Brt 
Peninsula. The inspection there has been undertaken by our own officials in 
cooperation with the officials of the government of Ontario. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Laing. 

Mr. Latnc: And, may I say it is continuing. 

Mr. E. A. Coté (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting the Committee asked i 
it could have a list of National Historic Sites and Parks. I now have this lis 
which could be distributed, with your permission, and as the secretary has some 
literature about the National Historic Parks, this can also be distributed to th | 
members. ‘| 


Mr. DuQuUET: I saw a prospectus from the Northern Affairs Branch about the 
Historic Sites in Quebec City, and the only park that is listed there is 
Cartier-Bréboeuf park which is not quite completed. There is not a word about 
the Plains of Abraham, Montmorency Park, the Citadel or any other sites 4 
interest in Quebec City. I could hardly understand that. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Duquet we have discussed the matter of historic sites 
ert we will be reverting to that subject later but, at the present time, we have 
tem 45. 


Are there any questions on Item 45? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to give the real minister an opportunity to stand 
up, as it was put in the Edmonton Journal the other day. There appeared an 
article which described his position with regard to the tourist resource of the 
Klondike and that was followed by an editorial a day or two later which 
seemed to leave the impression that the minister was taking one stand here 
Ottawa and quite a different one in Edmonton. I do not believe that to be the 
case but I believe the minister should have this opportunity of explaining. 


When I was in Edmonton I had at least two telephone calls from a young la 
who identified herself by the name of “Yale” or some such name. She wanted t 
know when I was arriving in Edmonton. This was from Yellowknife. I told ht 
and when we arrived in Edmonton a young man was down to get a story abou! 
the Klondike. He travelled with myself, my executive assistant, Mr. Gibson, and 
with the President of the Petroleum Society so they could be witnesses to w rat 
was said. I have never seen an account of a story so misused and I think this 
would be borne out by the witnesses who were with me. I am reported to have 
said that it was the finest thing or the smartest thing Edmonton ever did to take 
Klondike Days”, and so on. It is not often that I criticize reporters and I do not 
like doing it, but I want to say that this man was wholly and utterly 
irresponsible in every respect. I have corrected through the editor of the pa 
the statement that was written and I think in the light of that they acted very 
badly in writing the editorial that they’ did. It was a pretty stupid editorial. 
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What I said here I have said there. Indeed, I was reported by the same paper as 
iaving told a group of newspaper men where I stood later on in the day, in 
Idmonton, too. I cannot be held responsible for these things. I suggest that if 
he editor knew as much about that particular reporter as I do he would not be 
vorking for the paper. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I take it then, Mr. Chairman, that the minister, quite 
roperly so, adopts the position that the department considers the tourist 
source of the Yukon one that should be protected and that we should move 
ositively toward emphasizing, through Expo and other means, the development 


f the Klondike theme as a Yukon tourist resource, and that that position was 
aken at Edmonton. 


' Mr. Larne: I think that this is confirmed by the fact that we have told the 
-ouncil of the Yukon that we will support them financially in Expo or wherever 
ey want to advertise their theme and increase the harvest of that particular 
2source of tourism. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are on Item 45, gentlemen. 


Mr. DINsDALE: Mr. Chairman, during the first sitting of the Committee it 
fas suggested that it might be useful to members of the Committe if we had a 
jap of the north displayed while we were discussing this particular item. As I 
neall, Mr. MacDonald indicated that such a map would be available; if it is 
vailable perhaps before we get into discussing details it could be placed on 
isplay. Not too many of us are familiar with the geography of the north and I 
unk such a presentation would help to pin-point the different areas. 


Mr. CotTE: Mr. Chairman, this map has been prepared and it will be 
vailable in a few minutes. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Perhaps I could ask a question while we are waiting for the 
‘ap. Everyone recognizes that transportation is one of the great problems in 
orthern development and any northern development program must include a 
mprehensive road construction program, airport construction program or even 
railway construction program. It seems that Parliament has been concentrat- 
g on the north in the last few days and we had the minister’s statement in the 
Ouse last night with respect to the beneficial effects of the Pine Point Railway. 
ow, last fall I believe it was, an announcement was made with respect to a 
vad construction program which was supposed to have been of a rather 
/mprehensive character. The only details I have been able to obtain on the 
“Ogram is in the January-February issue of the North magazine and as far as I 
‘N see the program confirmed the road construction program that was an- 
Junced, I believe it was, in 1958. What are the new additions in the original 
‘ad construction program that was announced by the Hon. Alvin Hamilton? 
cause it is pretty hard to detail the geography of this area the map will be 
“ry useful. 


| Mr. Larne: In a general reply to Mr. Dinsdale, who suggests that we are 
“erely continuing a program that was announced, I think, in 1958, I want to 
“sist that in general we have been turning some of those visions of the north 
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into practical assets by way of concrete, roads and everything else. We have a 
program on the roads and a number of the roads are very, very specific, but I 
think that he would agree with me that if you are going to use your road money 
to best advantage in an area where they are finding great new assets of 
resources, it has to be a little bit elastic. An example of that, of course, was the 
Asbestos property at Clinton Creek where there is an investment by the firm of 
some $17 million or $18 million in return for which we give them $2.8 million 
worth of road. I am quite certain that if miners and prospectors were to find | a 
like property in another area, we would be called upon to participate in road 
construction there too and, of course, we would. We have outlined a definite 
basic program of roads from one point to another, some of which are under 
construction now and other contracts will be let this year. I think we have a 
map in respect of that which was issued at the time the announcement Ve 
made, and you will get copies of that. 

Mr. DinspALe: Is it the same as the map in the North magazine? ; 
Mr. Larne: I could not say. 
Mr. COTE: Yes, sir. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to follow this up. I would not have done so had 
the minister not used the phrase ‘“‘turning some of the visions into concrete and 
roads” because that has a connotation that does not sit too well with me. Will 
the minister not agree that there is not one single classification of road 
announced by him last fall, about two weeks before the close of the election 
campaign, that was not ciadea in the plan announced by the previous sover 
ment? | 


Mr. Larne: I do not believe that is the case, no. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well then, let me take them one by one. The minister 
announced permanent access roads. Were these not announced by the forme! 
government? ; | 


Mr. LAInG: Well, I would hope so. ; | 

Mr. NIELSEN: But they were, in fact, were they not, Mr. Chairman? | | 
Mr. Larne: What other kind of permanent road would you call it? Whai 

nomenclature would you use if you did not use permanent access roads? ;' 


| 
Mr. NIELSEN: The only point I am trying to make is that this kind of road—_ | 
4 


Mr. LaInc: What description would you use if you did not use permanent 
access roads, trunk roads? You could use any such— 7 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, yes. Mr. Chairman, I am simply trying to obtain from 
the Minister confirmation that permanent access roads, communication ané 
network roads, the area development road, the initial access road, other mame 
known as Tote Trail, were announced by the previous government. I think yeu 
must agree with that. 


Mr. Latinc: Why were they not carried out? If it pleases the hon. member tc 
say that this was all in the concept and that had the party of which he was ; 


member remained in power they would have done it, it is all right with me}; i 
do not care. A 


! 


| 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I take it the minister does agree then. Will the minister not 
- alter— 


Mr. LAING: You should not assume too much from any of my words. Do not 
| jump too far ahead. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I really do not but I am trying to get answers, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laine: I do not know what your pursuit is; I do not know what you 
_ want. 

Mr. NIELSEN: The minister made the statement that he and his government 
_ were turning visions into the reality of concrete and roads. 

| Mr. Larne: I think this is a very, very fair description of what is going on 
» in the north at the present time. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: I will agree with the Minister, to meet him more than half 
way, that the department is doing a good job in the north now with respect to 
_roads. But, Mr. Chairman, I submit to you, in order to get the record straight, 
| that the minister, if he is fair, will admit that there is not a single change in the 
/policy announced by him last fall and that which was announced by the 
_ previous government. Will he not agree with that? 


-@ (9.50 am.) 


Mr. LainG: I am not going to agree with it because I do not know that it is 
true and I do not think that it is true. I am going to say again that we are going 
to retain our money in a position where we can divert it to areas where great 
new finds might be made. This is the only way in which you can operate in the 
north. We expect this sort of thing to happen. My hon. friend is fully aware of 
the possibilities in the Yukon they are the brightest that the Yukon has seen in 
65 years. If certain of those materialize, and we will know about these by 
‘September or October of this year, we are going to be called upon to put 
Millions in an area where no roads existed nor any road was contemplated in 
‘the days when his party was in power. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: That is very true but into what? Mr. Chairman, I am afraid 
that we have to get some facts on the record here. Will the minister please 
inform the Committee when the road from Flat Creek to MacPherson, which is 
how at Chapman Lake, commenced construction? How many miles of that road 
were constructed during the years of the previous government and how many 
miles were constructed during the years of this government. 


The Cuairman: I think we are getting into the kind of an argument which 
is very unprofitable. I do not think this line of questioning is relevant to the 
‘item under discussion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, would it be relevant for me to ask how many 
‘miles of any particular road were constructed by this government? 


Mr. Larnc: None. 
Mr. NIELSEN: None. Were any miles constructed by the former government? 
Mr. Larne: 80 miles. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Is it the intention of this government to continue construction 
of that road? ‘$i 

Mr. Larne: I am told yes. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: When? 

Mr. LaInc: When we think it reaches a degree of priority justified by 
circumstances. 


Mr. NrELSEN: Could the minister tell the Committee when the road from 
Watson Lake to Ross River commenced construction. 


. 
+? 


Mr. LaInc: I suggest it was about 1960. % | 
Mr. NIELSEN: 1960? Would the minister inform the Committee how many. ; 
miles of that road have been constructed. 


Mr. DuQquET: Mr. Chairman, we are rehashing the old campaign. = | 
Mr. NreELSEN: No; I simply wish information for the record. ot 
Mr. LAING: We will get this information and hand it over. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that the questioning that you are pursuing nowt 
would better come under Item 50 and not 45. Item 50 refers to Construction and 
acquisition of buildings and works, lands and equipment, and so on. You are 
speaking about construction now. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is that not part of the general administration item, Mr. 
Chairman? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Not under Item 45. This is on the administration, operatial | 
and maintenance. Go 


Mr. LAING: We can bring the information on the record of performance of ) 
both governments, for every year, if you like. 2 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if it would not be helpful to the Committee if we ; 
had a table, Mr. Chairman, so that members of the Committee might be | 
informed of the progress that has been made in the north since the implementa- 
tion of this program which, I submit, in all fairness to the minister, w 
commenced in 1958 and has Heer eaPriad on with all due credit to fifindale! is. 
department and his government since the announcement last fall. If we had ¢ 
table showing by the year the roads in each territory on which construction 
commenced, the miles built each year, the cost of construction each year and the | 
times of commencement of their construction, I think that would be mos 
helpful to the members of the Committee on a non-partisan basis, Mr. Chair- 
one Some members of the north have a dearth of knowledge of what is going” | 
on there. | 


Mr. HaBEL: Why do you not ask the names of those who worked on the. 
roads, the names of the foremen and everything; then your inquisition will be ; 
complete. i | 

Mr. NIELSEN: It is a non-partisan request. 

Mr. DINsDALE: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very legitimate line of 
questioning because there was an announcement of an expanded road program, 


) | 


» 


( 


id 
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and we all recognize that communications in the north are basic to develop- 
ment. As I intimated when I introduced the question the only details that I have 
are those published in the North magazine and they paralleled the program that 
was in existence, as I understood it; I am concerned to know what new programs 
are contemplated because, as I recall, when the road program was announced 
it was criticized quite severely as building roads from igloo to igloo 
_and so forth. We met considerable resistance and I think for the welfare 
_ of the north it is important for this Committee to have information concerning 
" what programs are contemplated for the future. We are not going to open the 
_ north without an adequate communication system. 


| Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, with reference to this year’s program, I would 
_ like to remind Mr. Dinsdale that this already has appeared in Hansard. I asked 
_ the minister for the details of the program both in the Yukon Territory and the 
_ Northwest Territories for 1966. This, I believe, was question number 851 or 852. 


Mr. DINsDALE: Could we have that information before the Committee? It 
_ would be better if it could be presented on a map. I understood that there 
_ would be such a map put before the Committee. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, what I have asked for—I received an intimation 
by a nod of the head but that does not go on the record—is information going 
back to 1958 of a kind which Mr. Orange asked for with respect to this year. 


_ Could we have the assurance of the Minister that he would provide that for the 
_ Committee? 


Mr. Laine: I think we have already said we would do so, 


Mr. NIELSEN: You have now. 


| Mr. Chairman, could I ask two other questions and if the answers are not 
immediately available perhaps they could be provided at the next meeting. The 
‘five-year agreement, of course, is up for negotiation with both Territories at 
this moment but they are not yet signed. Members of the Committee may not 
be aware of the fact that the Territories sign the same kind of agreement with 
the federal government based on almost the same principles as the provinces. 
Can the minister say whether there is in that five-year agreement any different 
classification of road than there was in the previous agreement. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I interject here, Mr. Nielsen, that Item 50, which is 
the next item after we have discussed and disposed of Item 45, is one dealing 
with the construction of roads and bridges. Now, that is the item on which you 
_May pursue your questioning with regard to the construction of roads, but I beg 
! you to confine yourself to discussing Item 45 which has nothing to do with 
highway construction. 


le Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I do not mind where it is discussed. 


Mr. Srmmpson: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two things to bring up at this 
time provided the Committee is agreed that we are temporarily, for the time 
‘being, off this other question of roads. Is any one pursuing that subject now? 


i I am not sure that this comes under Item 45 but I wanted to bring to the 
attention of the Committee, the Chairman and the minister the situation which 
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we have at Churchill. As you know, the department are operating a school for 
Eskimo children at Fort Churchill. The housekeeping duties at the army camp 
are taken care of by Public Works. However, this school started out with 150 to 
200 students, I understand, and this year the enrollment was increased. The 
people in Churchill continually keep hearing reports—I cannot vouch for these 
reports, but they are very disturbing to them—that this is just a very temporary 
measure, that all of this is going to be moved very shortly to Frobisher or to 
some place else. I have inquired of the department and, to my recollection, I 
have been more or less told that we would not be increasing the number of 
students if we did not intend to stay there for some time, which is maybe the 
only answer that can be given at this time. But, these people at Churchill are 
very concerned. They would like to have some definite information of the future 
plans of this establishment. | 


Mr. Larne: As I recall, Mr. Simpson, you asked me a similar question in the 
House and I replied at that time that we intended to be there for a minimum of 
five years. Now there is indication that it would be more likely seven years. It 
has been there now for two years. This is the second year. a 
Mr. Simpson: You mean of this particular program, Mr. Minister? | 
Mr. Larne: Right. There are, I believe, 250 children there today. | 

| 


Mr. Smumpson: One other thing that I would like to bring out the status of 
the Eskimo village at Camp 10, Akudlik. I am giving you only my own 
understanding of it as this has been passed along to me, again, from people in 
Churchill. I understand that this was used primarily as a rehabilitation. place for| 
Eskimo people who were being sent out for medical attention and one thing and) 
another. Also, the regular inhabitants of Akudlik lived in this village when the 
National Defence establishment was at Fort Churchill. Most of them were: 
working then at the army camp. This was a very worthwhile project through- 
out some of those years when the military people were at Churchill. It seems to 
have deteriorated to some extent and I wonder if the minister could tell us if) 
the intention is just to continue this on as it is or is it going to be gradually 
extended and enlarged? Is there any change in policy with regard to the village. 
of Akudlik now that National Defence has pulled out of Fort Churchill? S| 


Mr. Latina: In response to Mr. Simpson, I am told that this has been used. 
because of the facility of air transport for the more remote areas along 
Keewatin. Some 15 or 20 families are living there in houses that were 
constructed and I remember seeing at least one of the houses, devoted to the’ 
care of children, some of whom were ill, and it seemed to be almost a delivery 
house because there were a number of babies there at that time; I am told that 
it is being used largely as a transit area to take those who drop in from the 
Keewatin area or who are brought in because of illness. The heads of these 15 
or 20 families there are mostly employed at the present time, and I do not think 
that there is a contemplation at the present time to expand it or to build more 
houses but to continue to use it for the purposes that we have at presel ‘ 
Eskimos are brought in there, some of them ill from the Keewatin area an¢ 
some of them farther down. Although we will continue to use it for that 


purpose, quite a number of them are occupied by people who are employed 
there in a relatively permanent position. Pe ‘ 
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i" Mr. Srmpson: I hope the minister does not get me wrong in thinking that I 
was criticizing the operation. I think it has been a very worthwhile thing. I was 
interested to get your reply and to receive some measure of assurance for the 
people concerned there that the establishment will be continued. 


Mr. LarnG: I may say that I have spoken to Premier Roblin on occasion and 
_to other ministers of the Government of Manitoba. I told them I had hoped by 
this time that the town would be incorporated as a municipality. I think there 
rwould be great merit in that. Their opinion seemed to be that the federal 
‘interest was so high that they did not seem justified in doing that. It would 
‘seem to me that an incorporation there would assist things very greatly in the 
‘planning of the town as well because, as Mr. Simpson so well knows, it appears 
'to'be cut in three parts with a lot of transportation. I hope that we will continue 
to discuss this with Manitoba because I think it will be advantageous to have 
‘it organized. 
{ 


'e (10.15 am.) 


_._ Mr. Srmpson: That is a question which concerns every resident of Churchill 
very greatly. It has been discussed and I hope it will be decided by the people 
themselves there. 


I do not want to take up too much time of the Committee, but there is just 
‘one other subject and, again, I do not know whether it is on Item 50 or whether 
‘this is the place where is should be brought up. 


Mr. Lainc: Before we leave Churchill, I think the construction of two new 
wharves there is going to produce a potential at least of a very considerable 
amount of freight that formerly did not go there. I believe they have moved 
several cargoes of sulphur and the steamship lines in particular that are moving 
-n there are thinking of moving potash through as he knows and, indeed, I think 
what some potash has been moved already. 


_ Mr. Srmpson: I do not know of this unless it is a sample shipment. They are 
ill hoping for that, of course. 


‘4 Mr. Lainc: I know there is a keen interest on the part of the shipping 
sompanies to move these goods, and with the additional wharves there now I 


hink there is a potentiality for so doing. 
|! 
| 


__ Mr. Srmpson: May I ask the minister if he is talking about the port with 
‘he additional wharves which have been constructed. Is he indicating that there 


\ 


‘Sa plan for further construction of wharfage at this location? 


_ Mr. Larne: I had the impression that the wharves which were built could 
ve used to a greater capacity for bulk. 


_ Mr. Smmpson: The latest construction of wharfage at Churchill was com- 
ileted some two to three years ago. It was a three or four year program and it 
lid add two additional berths. Now again I do not believe this should come up 
inder this department but there is a tremendous demand from the people of 
churchill and the shipping agencies for further berthing facilities because, with 
ne advent of this new forest ‘product industry in northern Manitoba, it is 


adicated that pulp and wood and prepared pulp are going to be shipped regu- 
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larly from Churchill and this will take up all the remaining space outside o 
the grain facilities. Therefore, we do need extra berthing there which will bh 


drawn to the attention of the proper department. 


However, there is one other matter I wanted to bring up in relation t 
Churchill. There has been considerable interest over the past several years foi 
the establishment of a northern university at Churchill. I will not take up toc 
much time of the Committee because I do not know if it comes under subject 
However, I would like the Committee and the minister particularly to know o: 
the interest in this, particularly so because at the old air base at Churchill there 
is a former Strategic Air Command building—now I have not been in it because 
it has been locked up since the SAC base moved out—which I am told woulc 
provide every facility for such a thing as a northern university. I would like 
this to go on the record because the people who are interested in it hac 
encouragement from universities in the United States, the University 
of Alaska and others to give them any assistance they could. How- 
ever, they do not seem to be able to get their plans off the ground througt 
any federal government assistance. I would like to know whether this has beer 
brought to the attention of the department and, if not, whether it will give 
consideration to the question of what assistance Northern Affairs can give witl 
respect to the commencement of such a program which is very necessary at thi: 
time. 


Mr. Larnc: There has been a feeling that it would be advisable for us ti 
have northern matters discussed in the context of a northern university. I thinl 
probably this is accentuated in Canada because of what Alaska is doing witl 
their University of Alaska. I would remind Mr. Simpson, of course, tha 
education is a provincial matter. I do not think we have had any approach fron 
the Province of Manitoba. We have had an approach from the Board of Trade o: 
the Chamber of Commerce or its equivalent in Churchill and, of course, fron 
the people themselves. | 


About all we have done so far in the field of scientific pursuit is to establisl 
the very small facility that exists at Inuvik, and it is very small both in regar( 
to the building itself and the personnel, although I want to compliment them o1 
doing a very good job within their capacity and they have encouraged a grea 
number of scientists to come into the north for short periods of time within thi 
last year. I think 148 scientists were in there—I gave some figures a fev 
weeks ago—who had visited and stayed for a matter of several days, applyinj 
their knowledge to conditions on the ground. But I would think, Mr. Simpson 
that that would have to originate with the Province of Manitoba, and I do no 
believe we have had any representations from them. | 


Mr. Stmpson: I understand that aspect of it, and I have had som) 
knowledge of what the minister said is taking place at Inuvik. The only matte 
which concerns me here is that certain things are taking place at Inuvik, and — 
understood that Fort Smith and some other places are interested in establish — 
ing a northern university. Churchill is very interested in this subject and I an 
told that the Yukon is also every interested and understandably so. 4 

| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
) 


| 
| 
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i I hope, however, that the department will give guidance in this respect and 
' acknowledge, as I am sure they do acknowledge, the absolute necessity for the 
| establishment of some kind of a northern university in Canada to study all of 
_the aspects of developing our north. It might be advantageous to all of these 
areas if some sort of a conference could be held where people could be brought 
together to discuss plans and the best site selected to go ahead with the plans. I 
_mentioned Churchill because apparently they have a building which offers 
every facility necessary for such a university—it is just sitting there idle. I am 
“sure we all realize that some of the buildings which were constructed by the 
United States government for SAC facilities are not shacks but are very fine 
‘buildings. I hope the department will endeavour to call a conference for the 
"purpose of selecting a site so that plans can go ahead because these programs 


take a long time to get off the ground. 


Mr. Laine: At the present time we assist a number of Canadian universities 
‘In specialized studies by way of grants. There are specialized studies in a 
‘number of Canadian universities addressed to problems in the north. We intend 
-to continue these studies and will probably expand them. At the present time 
/we believe the first call for something new in the educational field is for a 
vocational program in the territories to give an opportunity to the Indian and 
Eskimo people to participate in the mining, oil and gas exploration develop- 
‘ifients which are going on there. In our view this step might come first. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Are there any questions with regard 
‘to the map? I believe there were some questions with relation to the map at our 
last meeting. 


Mr. Orance: Mr. Chairman, I am a little concerned about the way that 
black line runs in the Eastern eee 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Orange was not here when I asked the officials to show 
‘on the map the line which delineats the authority over which the minister has 
Jurisdiction with respect to resource control and that which the new minister 
of resources will have. That is the order-in-council line, I believe, is it not, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps one of the officials may be able to clear up this 
point. 

| Mr. ORANGE: Regardless of what the purpose of this line is it may be just as 
well to point out to the members of the Committee, who may not be aware of it, 
that the islands in Hudson Bay including the Belchers and others, are now part 
of the Northwest Territories. Actually the boundary of the Northwest Territo- 
ties extends down into Hudson Bay and includes, for example, the Belcher 
Islands in the bottom right hand corner quite a few miles just off the coast of 
‘Quebec. 

Mr. NIELSEN: But, Mr. Chairman, for resource purposes, is it not a fact that 
the new Minister of Resources, Mr. Pepin, has jurisdiction over the islands 
below that line? 

Mr. Orance: I think it should be pointed out that this is where the 
boundaries now rest. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Can we have this clarified after the officials have held their 
caucus? 
 23935—2 
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Mr. Harpasz: Is it a fact that the order in council has the effect of passing, 
resource control from the department to the new Minister of Resources? ‘P| 


Mr. Larne: In the area south of that in Hudson Bay? 
Mr. NIELSEN: South of that black line? 

Mr. Latina: The answer is yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: You said resource development? 

Mr. LAING: That is right, and resource control. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, is there any difference between resource control anc 
resource development? 


Mr. LAING: You used both; I did not. 


Mr. NIELSEN: No. I used resource control and the Minister used resoure 
development. If there is a difference I would like to know. If there is not, tha z 
fine. a 

Mr. Larnc: I do not believe there is any difference. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question with regard to th 
particular vote. By quick count I note that the northern administration brant 
had a 5 per cent increase in staff this year. I am just wondering what succe; 
they are having with the regulatory agencies in clearing these various positi 
which, because they are in the estimates, are considered to be essential by 
department and by the government. What success are they having in clear 
them through the Treasury Board, the Civil Service Commission and in term 
recruiting to fill these particular positions? I know in past years the record hie 
been less than happy. It has been one of great concern, particularly to people i 
the field where, for example, you add a new social position to a certal 
community and it takes perhaps up to a year for the agencies to get around 1 
approve the position which has appeared in the estimates. The money i 
available, the Parliament of Canada has approved of the expenditure, and ye 
somehow or other the program is held back because of the various problen 
related to and beyond the control of the department in appointing people to the 
staff to do the work they were hired to do. 


@ (10.30 a.m.) 


Mr. CéTE: Mr. Chairman, I believe I can answer that question. There was 
period in late 1963 and 1963 where, because of the situation in which the gover! 
ment of Canada found itself, the civil service staff was asked to be held at 85 p 
cent of establishment at maximum. I think that the members will recall that 
those days one could recruit one position for each ten vacancies that was b 
created, and as a result in particular Northern Administration Branch was vi 
badly hit and it found itself at times with in some areas 75 per cent of the sté 
as against establishment to discharge its duties. This ban has been lifted as 
situation improved; it has not however been possible to recruit as fast as 
wanted to. Mr. Orange I think is right when he says that the gen 
recruitment procedures throughout the civil service, the question of approval of 
positions, the classification of positions once they have been approved 
Treasury Board and Parliament took time, a considerable amount of ti 
Indeed, we found ourselves still throughout the department last summer ir 
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d position where our total vacancy rate was something of the order of between 13 
'per cent and 14 per cent if my memory serves me correctly. 


The Civil Service Commission and Treasury Board have been moving to 
| make it easier for the departments to recruit; they have encouraged the depart- 
ments to move towards positive recruitment. Our own recruitment last summer 
_was in my view unsatisfactory; we were recruiting to the extent of about 15 posi- 
tions per month, and at one time I reckoned, when we got these figures together, 
that it would take 22 months to fill the positions we had authorized; at the rate at 
‘which we are going and with the rate of attrition. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, by making it possible for us to do more positive recruitment with the 
(departments and under their monitoring, have eased procedures. We are now in 
-a position where—lI just had the other day the last figures for April of this 
| year—we are locating at the rate of 64 positions in the month of April of this 
_ year. We achieved this by the co-operation of the Civil Service Commission, and 
by taking some people off their former jobs in the various branches to do 
\recruitment positively. I expect, and my aim is, by the end of this calendar 
| year— our vacancy rate which at the moment is running at 10 per cent, andisa 
,marked improvement over what existed in July of last year—to reach some- 
_thing of the order of 5 per cent. I am not sure that we will be able to achieve 
this, but the signs are good. 


| Mr. Orange has asked a question on a number of these aspects. It is a very 
‘technical and very complex question. I am sorry, Mr. Laing, that we have not 
been able so far to answer the question that he has asked. I hope that it will be 
Javailable soon in detail. But by and large the recruitment has improved 
‘considerably, and with pay increases that have been decided upon in certain 
categories, engineers and social workers, it is tending to make the government 
more competitive in this field. I think the committee should be aware that in a 
‘Number of areas we are competing for precisely those jobs where provincial 
“governments and industry are looking for people and we are finding it a very 
tough race indeed to win. We are having a measure of success in the depart- 
‘ment and there has been this “Career Expo 66” in the general Ottawa area and 
‘the interest of young people in government service, and I think for jobs in our 
‘own department, is not waning in any way, shape or form. I do hope that by the 
end of this calendar year, we will have filled our vacancies to the extent that the 
/ Vacancy rate shall not be higher, I hope, than 7 per cent, and I am aiming at 5 
‘per cent. 


Mr. ORANGE: I appreciate the answer that has been given to us by Mr. Coté, 
‘Mr. Chairman. I wonder if he could be possibly a little more specific in terms Ae 
‘the new positions which have been created or approved and are in these 
estimates as of the Ist of April of this year. I wonder if the departments—not 
only northern affairs, but other government departments, but in this par- 
‘ticular instance northern affairs—are running into the same problems of having 
athe positions classified, of obtaining Treasury Board approval for the positions 
‘mm the first place, for the recruitment program. As I say, my estimate—just a 
\quick count is 94 new positions, some of which are at the prevailing rate, some 
of which are teaching positions and exempt from the normal civil service pro- 
‘cedures. I wonder if the department is still encountering the difficulties it has 
“encountered in the past in having people on the job? 
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Mr. Céorkz: Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question is that we are stil’ 
encountering some difficulties; some of these difficulties, however, I think are 
not attributable to the Civil Service Commission, but to our own definition of 
the classifications. At the very present moment, as of April 30, there is 
something of the order of 698 vacancies in the department over-all, and at the 
moment there are 102 competitions going, and the recruitment rate at the basi 
of about 65 per month would fill all our positions in ten months, if one did not 
have the normal attrition rate of people who move over to other jobs, anc 
secretaries who go off to get married, et cetera. The difficulties that had beer 
encountered a couple of years ago are very much lessened today and I hope! 
frankly, with the co-operation that has been extended by the Civil Service 
Commission and Treasury Board, and our own positive recruitment within the 
department, that we will fill most of the positions that have been indicated by 
the government as being appropriate for this department in this current year 


Now there are areas, Mr. Chairman, such as social workers, engineers 
clerks and secertaries where it is very difficult to get these people ane we are 
looking at these specific areas very carefully and we will be discussing this ir 
detail with the Commission, those particular areas of concern to us. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do these questions and answers apply only to the Northwest 
Territories, Mr. Chairman? | 


Mr. Cotr: They apply generally throughout the department, Mr. Chairman 
Mr. NIELSEN: My remarks are on a different subject. I have a question or 


personnel, if I might, Mr. Chairman. When does the present Commissioner of 
the Yukon leave that position? 

Mr. LAtnc: I believe it is at the end of this month. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Has the Minister made a decision as to his successor? be | 

Mr. Larne: No. 4 

Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. > | 

Mr. ORANGE: I would like to ask a question specifically with regard te 
teachers. Last Friday I noticed in the Edmonton Journal an advertisement 
asking for applications for teachers in southern Canada for the Mackenzie 
District. There were 42 positions advertised in this particular advertisement. ] 
am wondering whether this is an indication that the teachers recruitment fo 
this year is not as successful as it has been in the past number of years, because 


this is a supplementary advertisement. By way of explanation to other members 
of the Committee, the department normally start their advertising for teachers 


in January or February across Canada in a recruitment trip, selecting people 
from all over the country, and by this time of year most of the positions are 
filled with the exception of a certain number of specialists positions where it is 
rather difficult to get people. When I saw this advertisement I was concerned 
that possibly the program this year was not quite as successful, and if we are 
not being as successful I am wondering if we are being competitive in pay rates 
for the teachers in the north, particularly in the western provinces where there 
has been a great increase in pay offered to teachers teaching in Saskatchewan. 
Alberta and British Columbia, and more particularly in British Columbia. — | 
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Mr. Corr: I think that is particular advertisement for 42 positions is a 
repeat of an earlier advertisement that was put out. So far as I have been 
informed, and this is information within the last couple of days, the recruitment 
_ is going quite as well as previous years. On the salary structure, I have every 
_ Yeason to believe that the salary structure now in force is competitive. I think it 
_ would be interesting to members of the Committee to know that the rate of 
_ turnover in the northern parts of the provinces is very rapid. I think they find 
| that something of the order of 333 percent turnover every year, while in the 
‘ northern territories to date the turnover has been of the order of 25 per cent. So 
| on the whole, up to now, we believe that we have been competitive, not only 
_ because of the general salaries provided, but of the particular challenging job 
_ there is in the northern territories, and we believe that we have a very good 
| group of teachers in the north. 


Mr. NIELSEN: One more question on personnel of the Minister, Mr. Chair- 
_ man. Is it the intention of the Minister to appoint a successor to the Commis- 
_ sioner of the Yukon who is resigning at the end of this month? 


Mr. LAING: Yes. 


Mr. Stmpson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring a matter to the attention 

of the Committee which I think is very important. It actually does not concern 
_the department of northern affairs, but it is of great concern to administration 
in the north and to the development in the north if it is, and I believe it is, a 
fact. Information that I have had passed along to me indicates that the 
| Department of Transport Meteorological Bureau and their weather services are 
“unable to give adequate information to people, requiring it, concerning the 
weather conditions in many parts of the Northwest Territories. I will 
give you an example. Last winter an aircraft operator who was doing work for 
department of northern affairs out of Baker lake suffered considerable 
damage to an Otter aircraft, and it had to be brought out as quickly as possible; 
otherwise there would be no service and he would be unable to continue this 
'work for the department of northern affairs. 
Now, I took this up with the Department of National Defence through the 
Minister and the Minister was very co-operative. He agreed to send the only 
plane they could in there that would accommodate bringing an Otter aircraft 
out, and that was a Hercules, I am told that a U.S.A.F. Hercules had landed at 
Baker lake previously and that they had landed there last year when neces- 
Sary. The Department of National Defence, according to telegrams which I 
received from the Minister, were extremely interested in doing what they could 
to get this aircraft. They set a date; we had it lined up that they could pick up 
‘men to take in there and load this aircraft. At the last minute they came back 
and they said, ‘“We are willing to go but we are unable to fly a Hercules aircraft 
into Baker lake owing to the inability of the Department of Transport to give us 
adequate weather conditions.” 


@ (10.45 am.) 


Now, I took it up as far as I could. I am not trying to bring controversy in; 
but this is a fact though that if the D.O.T. are unable to give adequate weather 
service in a place like Baker Lake, then I think that the department of 
northern affairs and should know this and we should see what measures 
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can be taken to provide facilities to give adequate weather services throughout 
the territories. If we are going to develop the north this is one thing we have 
to know about, particularly in view of the necessity for air travelin that area. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it was a question of the Depart- 
ment of Transport being unable to guarantee the weather, because my wee | 
sion of Baker Lake and the service there is that D.O.T. have a large establish- 
ment of meteorological radio operators and it is probably the best serviced ares 
in that particular region. In between Baker Lake and Churchill there may be 
some difficulty, and believe me, I sympathize with what Mr. Simpson has said 
that the Department of Transport could expand and extend their services for 
radio aids and meteorological services throughout the north. As far as Baker 
Lake is concerned, it is probably one of the best equipped meteorogical stations 
in the north, particularly in the Arctic areas, except for the high Arctic. 


Mr. LAING: We will make inquiries, Mr. Simpson. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Following that up, the Minister might also make inquiries anc 
urge the Department of Transport to take from the shoulders of private 
enterprise the burden of constructing radio facilities where non-existent in the 
Northwest Territories. There were two instances of this having occurred, wher« 
the department has not provided the necessary facilities and private operator: 
have had to do so for bare safety standards. 
Mr. Latnc: I believe our policy in general in assisting with air transport 
and I am speaking now more or less of the landing fields, and so on, was quite 
generous. | 
Mr. NIELSEN: This policy is good, but I am speaking now, as Mr. Simpson i 
speaking, of facilities, radio aids to navigation, weather services and facilities 
The department, as Mr. Orange has indicated, could do more for base safety 
standards let alone ease of travel. ; 
Mr. Howarp: Mr. Laing, I am concerned with the living conditions anc 
sanitation facilities existent not only in the territories, but in other places a 
well, and I wonder about the possibility at some subsequent meeting of havin; 
a precis or a document prepared setting out what sanitation, water and sewag' 
disposal facilities exist, with particular reference to the people who are nativi 
to the area as distinct from those who work for some department of governmen 
who, I understand, get far better facilities than others do. Would this entail i 
great deal of effort? : ; 
Mr. Lainc: We have a number of reports on both water and sewag 
facilities in respect of the number of the locations, and indeed in some of thes: 
places, when you make your trip to the north, you will see, and I am sure yo! 
will be rather surprised at the way the collection of garbage is organized. h 
some of these small places it is very, very good indeed. 
Mr. Howarp: And in some of the places it is bloody awful. 


Mr. LAInGc: Well, you have been reading. 


Mr. Howarp: I have been looking at pictures. . | 


Mr. ORANGE: As produced by the Edmonton Journal? | 


Mr. Howarp: No, not as produced by the Edmonton Journal. I am one 0) 
those who do not have much use for the Edmonton Journal. 6: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Larne: This is not bad, as you will find when you go there. As a matter 
of fact, some places are very well organized; in other places we have these 
reports, I think up to a half a dozen reports, and some of them are implemented 
‘now. There are two or three of the places where we have implemented both the 
‘water and sewage reports. We are aware of this. 


Mr. Howarp: Well, it is something of this sort that you could be working 
for, for information purposes first. 

E Mr. Lainc: A general incidence of disease to which you made reference last 
night has improved enormously over the last fifteen years. The statement which 


‘rou made last night is not applicable today. 


Mr. Howarp: You had better communicate with the Department of National 
Tealth and Welfare. They do not seem to realize this. 


Mr. LaInGc: I realize it, and I know what they said, and I know what certain 
articular people said. Iam drawing comparisons with ten or 15 years ago. 


Mr. Howarp: Well, I do not want to get into a by-play with the Minister 
about this, but the document which his department prepared for the advisory 
sommittee lists a number of very interesting figures and statistics about these 


i 


‘natters. 


Mr. DInspDALE: Mr. Chairman, may I pursue the question of education which 
vas raised by Mr. Simpson. In his reply the Minister referred to the activities at 
he Inuvik Research and Coordination Centre. Would it be possible to obtain 
ome details on one or two of the major research projects being carried on 
here? We could have that brought in at the next sitting, because I think we all 
“gree that northern research is important to the whole program of development. 


Then again, reference was made to the grants in aid of research to the 
‘Miversities across Canada. Could we have some details with regard to which 


‘Miversities are co-operating and the type of program in which they are 
ngaged? 


_ Then, still on the subject of education, has there been any further 
iscussion with the church with reference to the establishment of a university at 
ort Smith? It is my understanding that the church was interested in establish- 
ig higher educational facilities at Fort Smith. 


i Mr. Lainc: We can bring that up to date. I have not got all the facts now, 
ut I recall there is no contemplation of a university, as such, there, but they 
tablished what they called a college. I think that Bishop Piche has formally 


lade application to us for assistance in the matter of the residence, and no 
ction has been taken. 


_ Mr. Drinspatz: So the matter is still being actively pursued? 
_ Mr. Larne: Well, not by us. 


__ Mr. OrancE: Did I hear the Minister correctly when he said that no action 
as been taken with reference to the application from the Bishop for assistance 
vr Students attending a federal school who are in residence at the college? 


Mr. Laine: I know that we recommended to the Territorial Council that 
iey deal with Bishop Piche’s application, and favourably. I am told also that so 
ir there has been no assistance given. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Cé6tTE: May I inform the Chairman that the question was taken up 
Bishop Piche with the Northwest Territories Council. It is a matter of aid to a 
residence, and it is not directly education, aid to residence, and we made 
favourable recommendations to the Northwest Territories Council in this regard 
and the Council wants to look at it at its July session. But at the moment there 
has been no aid given to run a college. : 

Mr. NIevsEn: It is almost eleven o’clock but I wonder if I could put this 
question which I put at a previous meeting. Since the meeting at which I first 
raised the matter, the Minister has had a communication from either th 
Commissioner or the Yukon Legislative Council requesting to appear before this 
committee. Is it the intention of the Minister to invite the members of the 
Yukon Legislative Council to appear before this committee, in accordance ve 
their request? 

Mr. LAING: It is not mry present intention. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, I was just wondering if it was the intention of the 
Minister to extend the invitation. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 45 carry? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 


» 
4 


The CHAIRMAN: We have only time for one or two more questions before i 
o’clock. Be | 


Mr. DINSDALE: I am still pursuing the subject of education, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have two more items in mind that we might be able to get some details on 
at the next session: First is the problem of curriculum development for YG 
north. The north has depended up until fairly recent times on borrowed 
curricula from the provincial schools—the Northwest Territories, excuse me. 
What progress has been made with regard to establishing a school curriculum, 
particularly a high school curriculum, vocational and technical as well as 
academic, that fits the peculiar needs of the north. If we could have some 
information on that subject, Iam sure it would be helpful to the Committee. 


Mr. COTE: I think that that information can be made available. I would like 
to assure Mr. Dinsdale there has been considerable progress in adapting the 
curricula at all levels in the Northwest Territories, and there is a pile of books 
this high, if any of the members wish to see fren! of the specific curricula 
which have been designed, the efforts are coming forward and being v 
productive particularly in the last few years. It takes a long while to re-ad i 
curriculum, but we could provide more detailed information. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I am sorry to see that Mr. Thorsteinsson is retiring as A 
Director of the Administration Branch. He has built up quite a background of 
experience. Has his successor been named, or is it still in process? I hope we = 
able to get someone of similar qualifications and standards. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is nearing 11 o’clock. I want to thank you for! 
your attendance this morning. As a matter of fact I am very grateful to each 
and every member of the Committee for being so faithful in their attendance | 
this very important meeting. I want also to thank the Minister and the ofc. 
of the Department for being always on time. Thank you very much. - 


We will adjourn to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1966. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
_ this day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Dinsdale, Duquet, Granger, Habel, 
|Haidasz, Howard, Hymmen, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, 
Mather, Neveu, Nielsen, Orange, Simpson, Southam—(18). 


Also present: Messrs. Basford, Horner (Acadia), Kindt, Olson, Ryan, M.P’s; 
Senator Cameron. 


In attendance: Mr. John A. Clarke, Chairman, Jasper Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Alberta; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. Coté, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. D. J. Learmonth, Assistant Chief, National Parks 
Service. 


The Committee resumed consideration of item 15 of the main estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, in relation to 
which the Chairman introduced Mr. John A. Clarke, an invited witness. 


Mr. Clarke made an opening statement and was questioned on the matter 
of national parks and leaseholders. 


| On requests from time to time during the questioning, Messrs. Coté, 
MacDonald and Learmonth gave related information. 


The questioning having concluded, Mr. Clarke made a closing statement. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman thanked Mr. Clarke for his 
attendance. 


At 12.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, May 31, 1966, at 9.30 
1.m. 
Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1966. 
@ (9.45 a.m.) 


iy The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We have present with us to- 
day an invited witness, Mr. John A. Clarke, the president of the J asper Resi- 
dents’ Association. 


As the proceedings are being tape recorded, may I remind all members and 
ask Mr. Clarke, when addressing the Chair, to speak into a microphone. Mr. 
Clarke has been invited to appear with regard to Item 15 of the estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources as it pertains to 
national park administration and leaseholders. On your behalf, I wish to 
welcome Mr. Clarke to Ottawa and to our committee meeting. I now shall call 
on Mr. Clarke to say a few words and then questions will be quite in order, if 
any member wishes to ask a question of Mr. Clarke. 


| Mr. JoHN A. CLARKE ( Chairman, Jasper Residents’ Association): Mr. 
Chairman, gentlemen, we are very grateful for having been invited to come to 
Ditawa. We think it is a step in the right direction. I had been instructed by the 
‘esidents of Jasper and we forthwith wired Mr. Badanai the following telegram 
vhich I will read, so that you will know the situation from our point of view. It 
ays: 

I will appear on May twenty-sixth as directed. Want it clearly 
| understood in view of magnitude and variation of existing parks prob- 
lems that I as single delegate cannot adequately represent all concerned. 
Therefore in accepting invitation I must emphasize that this meeting 
cannot be considered adequate hearing of parks residents and imperative 
further meetings your committee be held western national parks in order 


problems can properly be aired and prime minister’s promise be hon- 
oured. 


I have been instructed by chambers of commerce and residents 
associations Banff Waterton Lakes Jasper to cordially invite you and 
your committee to hold meetings regarding parks problems in townsites 
western parks. Eight thousand citizens these areas vitally concerned with 
proposed changes parks policy and in fairness to them and your commit- 
tee those involved should collectively and singly have opportunity make 
protests and suggestions known. Has been much misrepresentation re- 
garding issues involved and we believe full appreciation of problems in 
proper perspective can be realized only if committee holds hearings in 
areas affected. We ask you to seriously consider this invitation in light in 
which it is extended that is our earnest desire to assist in reaching 
sensible and realistic solution to national parks problems. 
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I just wanted to make it clear, gentlemen, that this is the situation wit] 
regard to what the people living in the parks—the businessmen, the residents, e 
cetera—wish and feel should happen, so that anything I may say here toda: 
could not be official. 

The CHarrmMAN: Gentlemen, I am sure you have questions that you wish t 
ask Mr. Clarke now. 

Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, regarding Mr. Clarke’s statement, you, as; 
member of another committee, realize the indicated success of that othe 
committee in viewing some of these problems on the site, so I do not need t 
suggest the importance or the merit of Mr. Clarke’s suggestion to you, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comment to make on that, Mr. Clarke? 


Mr. CLARKE: Excuse me, I did not get all the questions; it was addressed ti 
the Chair. You were referring to another committee? 


Mr. Hymmen: I am referring to the Transportation Committee. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Our Transportation Committee that was in Banff on thei 
way through on their hearings out west. | 
Mr. CLARKE: I am from Jasper. | 
Mr. HyMMEN: I know, but I am just suggesting that your idea has som: 
merit, namely, during the discussion of some of these problems on the sit) 
rather then away from the site. That is my only comment sir. It is not i 
question; it is a comment. S| 


Mr. MATHER: Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Clarke inviting the committee to meet ii 
Jasper on some suitable occasion? Was that one of his suggestions? 


| 


Mr. CLARKE: Just before I came down here, some of the instructions I hac 
from the organization, from Jasper chamber of commerce, the citizens’ associa: 
tion, et cetera, were to insist or try to insist that meetings, or a meeting 
possibly not just on estimates but on policy and regulations and how it affect 
them, should be held in the western parks. They suggest one should be held 
Jasper, Banff and Waterton respectively, so that all organizations can be ade: 
quately represented and heard. 


Mr. DInspaALE: I would like to endorse the sentiment expressed by m) 
colleague here that this was eminently successful in regard to the activities 0 
the Transportation Committee and not only was it useful to the members of th 
Transportation Committee itself, but also I have been impressed by the pres: 
comments on the appearance of this committee in the various regions acros' 
Canada. | 

They found out, for the first time, that M.P.’s were human, conscientiou' 
and representative of the Canadian body politic. It has been most interesting t 
follow the press comments, as the committee has moved across the country 
saying, “Well now, are not these chaps fine fellows after all?” 


So it would have the double effect of opening these channels of communi: 
cation, which we have talked about in this committee from time to time. | 


Mr. MATHER: Maybe we had better quit while we are ahead. 


ee ee 
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| 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orange? 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Clarke said that he cannot adequately represent all 
concerned from Jasper and I think possibly he might have a point. However, I 
would like to hear from Mr. Clarke, in his own words, something of* what he 
_ considers to be the problems with regard to leaseholds. 
| Mr. CLaRKE: Is this in regard to dwelling leaseholds or commercial lease- 
- holds? 
Mr. ORANGE: Let us break it down into two parts, Mr. Clarke. First of all 
_ the residential and then the commercial. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, first of all, a great number of the present leaseholders 
| purchased or got their grants on permission to use the property of their leases 
_many years ago. Some of them were granted in perpetuity, some were granted 
_ for a specific number of years, but they were all taken up on the assumption 
| that there would be renewals. So, first of all, the residents’ association feel that 
if the government does not require this property for any other purpose, then 
| the present leaseholder should have the first right to renewal at the expira- 


| tion of his lease. 
Mr. ORANGE: Is that not the policy now? 
Mr. CLARKE: No. 


Mr. ORANGE: This is not my understanding, which is that if the present 
_leaseholder applies for renewal of his lease and this land is not required for any 


other purpose, then he has first option for renewal. 


Mr. CLARKE: No. I could be corrected, but our interpretation of the 
_Minister’s statement is when the present lease expires. What is happening now 
Is, as their leases expire or as leases are changing hands when the improve- 
“ments are sold, a new 42-year non-renewable lease is issued, which has no 
clause for first renewal. Also, the Minister has promised fair market value for 
‘these leases and intimates that they shall then become crown rental units. 


Mr. ORANGE: Well, there seems to be some confusion, at least in my own 
‘mind, as I read the national parks policy. The proposal is that if the land is not 
‘required by the Crown, it is possible to renegotiate a lease for a period of time. 
Ithink, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have some clarification on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald, would you proceed? 


' Mr. J. A. MacDonatp (Senior Assistant Deputy Minister): The Minister’s 
oolicy that has been announced is really, as was indicated before, one which has 
been in force since about 1960 and is that present leaseholder’s will get a 
further 42 years on the expiry of their present lease. So that, in that sense, 


the statement that there will be a renewal is correct. 


| 
| 


Regarding residences, on the expiry of the fixed term, the statement has 
deen made that if the land is not required for parks purposes, then short leases 
night be available. The compensation will be paid with a fair market value for 
he residences, but more particularly the Minister has given assurances that 
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who have spent their working lives in the parks will not be disturbed duri 
their lifetime if they decide to remain in residence in the parks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. 
Mr. ORANGE: At a rental rate? 


. Mr. MacDonatp: The Minister has said at a rental rate or I think he has 
indicated that the rental is really not a consideration. Revenue is not a 
consideration in the residential part but rather the control of the stock of 
housing. 


Mr. ORANGE: Is that your understanding of the situation, Mr. Clarke? 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, it is very difficult because these things are stated i 
press releases and partly stated in letters that we receive from the Minister. 
have a letter here received from the Minister in May, 1966, this mont 
pertaining to questions that we think would satisfy and set up the leaseholders 
problem. As far as we can make out they get a lot of double talk. 


The fact is, gentlemen, that people are a little bit afraid. A new Muinistel 
comes along or a new policy is announced and I would not say at the whim, bu 
at the thinking of a minister, all this has to be changed. We want it cleariay 
spelled out where we stand. If the government does not require the property fo: < 
public use, we want it clearly understood that the present leaseholder will = 


the first option to renew. a | 


It is intimated, as Mr. MacDonald says, that he may have a short term, or | 
he may have two or three years, and so on. This is not good enough. = | 
people are scared. They want a security of tenure in some respect or security of | 


estate. Fair market value is a fair enough offer. We are not going to argue abo at | 
this. 


But in item (1) of our letter written to the Minister in March of 1966, 
state: 


changes in policy, administration of policies may not be effected at a y 
time in the future with an equal lack of consultation of the residents, the 
situation needs and the over-all benefit of the park purposes. 


We have said from the beginning and continue to maintain that 
must have a policy and an administration of that policy which 
consistent and fair to all parties concerned—the citizens of Canada, t 
citizens of the park—and such an administration demands for a far great 
degree of local decision and effective means of consulting and protecting — 
the rights of parks residents. And so on. , 


We think that possibly too much power has been given to the Minister—a’ ay . 
minister—to make any changes that he sees fit, as they come along, and when it | 
affects peoples’ homes and their life’s savings, we do not think this is right. 


The first policy that was issued by Mr. Laing, until we stirred up a fuss, 
was that there would be no compensation at the end of the lease, that when 
these leases expired, these people would just have their homes taken away 
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| 
from them. The government could confiscate them and use them for what- 
-ever purpose they wished. They could make them Crown rental units af 
they wanted to. After it we raised a certain amount of fuss about it, he decided 
“maybe the government should give them fair market value. We do not think 
that there is any consistency in this: that if we had not raised a fuss, the 
situation now would be that when the leases expired there would be no 
‘compensation for the householders. 
[ 
| 


Mr. ORANGE: As I understand it, Mr. Clarke, the arrangement now is that if 
‘the lease expires—I understand most will be up in 1970; is this not correct? 


Mr. CLARKE: This is not correct, no. 
@ (10.00 a.m.) 


| 
Mr. ORANGE: All right. But which lease expires? Is it a further 42 years 
| 


| 
leasehold granted? 


Mr. CLARKE: With the exception of when a piece of property changes 
‘mands. When a man sells his improvements. 

Then he is asked to surrender his old lease and a new lease is issued, 
‘egardless of what the terms of the original lease was. If the original lease was 


U 


‘Nf perpetuity this is now cancelled; he must surrender his old lease and a new 


ease issued. 

Mr. ORANGE: What is the length of the new lease? 

Mr. CLARKE: The new lease is for 42 years. 

Mr. Orance: And is this for commercial and residential properties? 


Mr. CLARKE: I believe so. I am sure, on residential properties. Commercial 
Jroperties seem to have a varying length of time, depending on the future plans 
f the park and what it might enter into. I do not think all commercial 
wroperties are treated in the same way, but private improvements are treated in 
his respect. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Stimpson: Well, I only have one question to ask. I would like to ask Mr. 
MacDonald if that applies equally to residential as well as commercial lease- 
‘olders? 

Mr. MAcDOonatp: Does what apply to both? 

Mr. Stmpson: The term. 


__ Mr. MacDona.p: Yes. The minister has clearly indicated in writing that an 
xisting leaseholder will receive another lease for 42 years, whether it is 
‘ffected on the basis of an assignment when the person sells to a third party and 
_is a new venture into the parks or it is on the expiry of the present term. On 
ither commercial or residential a 42 year lease is issued giving under this sort 


f motive system total lengths of time ranging from 42 years to probably 70 to 
J years. 


_ Mr. DtnspaLe: Judging from Mr. Clarke’s remarks it would seem that the 
$sence of the problem is the presence in a national park of a townsite, like 
asper, which has been established over the years, and the difficulty of trying to 
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resolve the presence of a townsite in a national park and have it conform to all 
the rules and regulations pertaining thereto. Would you Mr. Clarke agree that 
that is the essential problem here? So 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes, probably. I can understand the department or the 
minister’s problem, that he does not know what is going to happen 25 or 30 
years from now, and the present policy is that they do not want these townsites 
to grow in size. They may have to grow in populace, but he does not want the 
areas extended further into the wilderness, that is, into the park, as he calls it. 
Therefore, leases in perpetuity have to be out. We do not think that this shoul 
have been spelled out this way, in the first place. And we are not too worried 
about the treatment and handling of the existing leases at the beginning of 42, 
years, we think it is quite adequate, but we do want it spelled out clearly that 
these will not be changed and cancelled on us. | 


The leases in perpetuity according to our legal counsel have been legally) 
terminated now—in effect, what he calls “legal blackmail”. The department 
refuses to transfer a lease in perpetuity. If you want to sell your property you) 
must surrender your lease, they issue you a new lease and then they will! 
transfer the new lease. They will not transfer existing leases. This is how they 
are getting around the transferring of leases which they have issued. | 

Now we have no assurance that they might do this and say that they are 
only going to grant ten year leases, now, and if you want to sell your property, 
the prospective buyer will only have a ten year lease. This puts a diminishing 
evaluation on the improvements. As you can understand, anyone going to 
purchase a dwelling with only a guarantee of ten years, is not going to be very! 
encouraged to make improvements to that property; keep the grounds up and 
maintain it to the standard it should be within the parks. We want assurance) 
that these people will be treated rightly. This type of legal blackmail has got to 
stop. . 


Mr. DINSDALE: What is your attitude, Mr. Clarke, toward the presence ona 
townsite in a national park? Would you agree that eventually the townaiel 
would have to be eliminated and is your contention that so long as there is clear! 
definition of the terms of elimination, there would be no complaint? Do I 
understand that that is your interpretation? pr | 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, we have a park of 4200 square miles in which there isa 
distance of 100 miles from one gate to the entrance gate—the east gate, to the 


south gate. It is approximately 50 miles from the east gate to the west gate. This. 
is a big area. i | 


People visiting these parks must have services of some kind. Camp ground 
services, such as a small service store that will sell ice cream and pop, and so” 
on, is not enough. They want medical services, they want the opportunity to get 
their cars serviced, or repaired if they break down. They require all types af | 
services. So this necessitates, in an area of this size, some type of a a 
In a small park of a few square miles, these service areas can be located th 


the park. But here you are dealing with a big area, and you are dealing with 
many miles. They probably have 200 or 300 miles of roads with the main tr nl { 
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4ighways and the scenic roads and things happen to people, and they require 
service. At the present time there are hospitals and everything else, a whole 
community set-up which is available to all visitors. The situation is a little 
jifferent in each park. Regulations and policies that would apply to one 
>robably would not apply to another and this is why we think the committee 
should go to each park and study the problems that exist in each one. A much 
lifferent problem from Jasper would be Elk Island, where you have a few 
square miles and people go for Sunday picnicking, and do not even need 
overnight accommodation. But you have spent millions of dollars building roads 
and highways and campgrounds. I was at a new campground they opened last 
weekend and it is a beautiful place. I do not know what it cost; maybe a couple 
if hundred thousand dollars. It will house four or five hundred tourists at any 
‘iven weekend. When you have four or five hundred people in one campground 
und several thousand people milling around in other campgrounds, and other 
vernight accommodation areas, they require all types of services and I think a 
ownsite within Jasper Park is quite essential. To eliminate the townsite is not 
he answer. 


f 
Mr. DINSDALE: You are saying that the mountain parks have a peculiar 
‘roblem, then, which has to be handled their way. 


| 


|. Mr. CuarKeE: Look at the size. You cannot compare Jasper with the park at 
fiagara Falls. Consider the distance from outside the park gates to any other 
ervice area. When you get to the south boundary you still have to go nearly 
90 miles before you arrive at another service area, which is Banff. When you 
et to the east gate, to get to a service area of any size and with complete 
acilities, you have to go another 100 or 125 miles to get to a little town like Blue 
‘iver; 250 miles to Kamloops. When you get through our west gate, it is 18 
illes to Hinton, which is a pulpmill town which has complete services. So, even 
ght on the borders of the park, there are no service areas. They possibly could 
e established, but it is still a long way, and these towns are established and 
ley are there. Apart from that, it is a double divisional point in the railroad, so 
ou have a great number of railway employees. 


| And apart from that, to have administration in the park, and as traffic 
creases, you are going to have to have services for government employees 
ho live within these areas—schools and hospitals, service stations and grocery 
ores, et cetera. 


So therefore it is my opinion that you cannot even think about eliminating 
\townsite unless you want to move everything out and leave it a wilderness 
ad close up the highways. 


__ Mr. Dinspate: Is it your contention that the present policy would at least 
iminate elimination of the townsites completely? 


_ Mr. CiarKe: Myself, I do not think they have even considered that. I think 
e residents want it spelled out clearly that if the existing regulation is that 
‘ey are now going to have a 42 year lease if they wish to transfer their 
joperty, this is it; that this is going to be honoured by the department and that 
i future minister can come along and change this without too much consulta- 


| 
| 
| 
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tion with the people concerned. And if they are going to get first option : 
renew, they want it clearly spelled out. If they are going to get fair market 
value for their improvements when the lease expires or if the — 
wants the property for some other purpose, it will be clearly spelled out. 


Mr. DinspaLE: Mr. Chairman, I will leave it for the moment. I want te 
come back to this but Mr. Lind has a question. 


Mr. Linp: What I would like to ask Mr. Clarke through you, Mr. Chairman, 
concerns a statement I read in the Crawford Report that the residents thought 
they were getting no co-operation from Ottawa and that they had no means of 
getting across to Ottawa the fact that their problems were peculiar to Jasper, 
Now, on this co-operation angle you spoke of earlier when you said that some 
changes were being made and you were not notified; were you not notified in 
1960 when the new regulations come into being? 


Mr. CuaARKE: The new regulations concerning leaseholders were implem@ae 
ed into the leases in 1956-57 and because we were not smart enough to read the 
fine print, until it came out in a policy statement, we found we had already 
been signing leases that had no guarantee of compensation at the termination of 
the lease, and that the private dwelling would return to the Crown. I believe ] 
am right on this, too. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources): I believe the order in council referred to 1958 in point of 
fact. Iam not too sure whether there were changes before then, Mr. Learmonth? 


Mr. D. LeEARMONTH (Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources): No, 1958, but this was by order in Council which was pete Oe at the 
time. 


Mr. CLARKE: I know, but we live in a small community in the backwoods 
and we do not often read the small print on all these documents. 


Mr. Linp: What I was getting at is that you were saying earlier that ou 
were not getting any co-operation or information, and I just wanted to verify 
that the problem has existed for a number of years and that what you are now 
being brought up to date on was really passed in 1960. | 


Mr. CLARKE: This is correct. We were not smart enough to pick this up at the 
time. It was available to us but we did not get it because it did not come out in 
a broad general policy statement and no one bothered to read their leases; they 
just signed them as they came up and said, “This is all right, we have always 
had fair treatment from the government and we can expect things to exist in 
the same way”. And this is probably our mistake. 


Mr. Linp: Then I go a little further on in the report and I see statement 
here: 


Sewer, water and garbage rates were jumped after they were told 
that there were no new regulations. 


x) 


know how much they went up? e 


Now, to what extent were sewer, water and garbage rates jumped? Do - 
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Mr. CLARKE: This is 1958 we are talking about. They were not jumped a 
great deal. The sewer, water and garbage rates, as effective now in the parks, 
are quite in line with other communities in Alberta and quite fair. 


| Mr. Linp: Have you any idea—I do not know what they are, I know what 
_ they are in our own area—what these amount to in the townsite of Jasper? 


@ (10.15 a.m.) 


Mr. CLARKE: I have them right here. There again, they vary, but on the 
‘ average 30 or 40 foot household lot, they are about $70 per year. 


Mr. Linp: For sewage, water and garbage? 


i Mr. CLARKE: Correct. 


| Mr. Linp: Well, is that the whole cost of these services or is it just part of 
the whole cost? 


Mr. CLARKE: This I would not know. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDona tp: No, they do not represent the whole cost, by any means. 
Mr. LinD: What portion of the cost do they represent? 


Mr. MacDona.p: By government policy, 50 per cent of the capital cost is 
not read into the rates. It is taken as a general charge on the government as a 
whole as an effort to try to represent the burden or the inter-structure that 
might have to be built into a town of this kind to let it perform its own as a 
visitors’ service centre as opposed to a local town. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather, will you proceed? 


Mr. Linp: I have a couple more questions if I may, Mr. Chairman. I read on 
and I see where it states in the Crawford report that your views were 
‘consistently ignored and I gather from your Home Owners’ Association that you 
have been in existence for some time. Have you been down to make representa- 
tion before this committee before, or are you dealing with the officials from 
‘Ottawa? 

Mr. CLARKE: The Crawford report was written and reported when? 


Mr. Linn: 1960. 


| Mr. Cuarkz: This association was not formed until 1964. 
|.» Mr. Linn: Oh, I see. 


i Mr. CLARKE: But, generally speaking, prior to this last year or two, we had 
Sreat difficulty in communicating or getting any of our ideas across to the 
department. We would have a visit probably once a year of a senior official; 


sometimes twice. I think Mr. Dinsdale was there twice, Mr. Coleman has been in 
Jasper on one or two occasions, Mr. Laing I believe has been there once. 


Since 1960 this aspect has changed a great deal. The department and the 
Jepartment officials at least give us an audience more readily than they did 
orior to that time. The Crawford report was probably written up over three or 
‘our years, or two years; so that it is hardly fair to apply the comments there to 
“he situation in existence in the last four years. 
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Mr. Linp: Then I will leave that report for the moment and get —— 
these sewer, water and garbage rates. You pay approximately $70 a year fi 
this collection, of which a good portion of it is paid out of the parks revenue 4 
a 


What other taxes do the residents pay in this park, such as school t 
property tax and any local improvements? 


Mr. CLARKE: I have it right here. Worked out on the mill rate—for example, 
a house—and I have the bills here to back up my statements—one of my 
employees owns a house of 950 square feet of which the buildings are assessed 
by the provincial government as $4,470; the land is assessed at $750, mak- 
ing a total assessment of $5,220. This is an ordinary 900 square foot 
house that is probably minimum in construction and design. It has four square 
walls, no fireplace in the livingroom, but it has a full basement and two 
bedrooms, a kitchen and a livingroom. It is a small house, but it is as simple as 
a house could possibly be. His total cost, including his cost of buying the land 
leased, which was $550 at the time this house was built, at six per cent of the 
$550 eouals $33. Including his land rental, his hospital, his water, sewer and 
garbage and his school tax it amounts to $313.87 which works out to approxi- 
mately 60 mills. Looking at other towns of similar size in Alberta, the average 
mill rate is anywhere from 50 to 62 or 63. The top seems to be 62 or 63 and 52 
or 53 seems to be about the low. So the average mill rate now in similar towns. 
in Alberta is about 57 or 58 mills. : 


Mr. Linp: What did you say there? Pardon me, I did not quite catch the 
total figure there. 


Mr. CLARKE: $313.87. 
Mr. LInD: Well that is just about 58 mills, is it not, when you figure it out? © 


Mr. CLARKE: A $5,000 valuation would be a little over 60 mills, but your 
valuation is a little more than that. It works out to be just about 60 mills. 


Mr. Lrnp: That is slightly in place, though, with the amortization of the ot 
of the land? T 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes. 
Mr. CLARKE: No, it is not amortization, I am just using the departiielll S 
figures. 


air 
a 


a 
oe 
LA 
é 

7. 


Mr. ORANGE: In normal circumstances. 


Mr. ORANGE: No, but what I am suggesting here is that it is slightly inflated 
because normally, when you work out your mill rates, you do not throw in he | 
figure of the cost of your purchasing a piece of land. { 


Mr. CLARKE: No, this is correct. But our charge is $33. Ignoring the lan 
problem, the reason I brought this up is because it seems to me that it 
proposed, in the new policy on new lots that were issued this year, to char 
land rental of 6 per cent of their valuation of the lot. In other words, on hous 
that are built this year—and I am correct on this, I am pretty sure—$140 
annum for lot rental has been charged by the department. This started as of 
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year. But the builder of the improvements on the property is not required to 
‘pay out anything for the lease. He gets the given to him. He pays $140 per year 
| 


land rental. Certain leases are now paying about $12 per year land rental. 
| 4 ‘ 

Mr. ORANGE: What is your reaction to this? 

Mr. CLARKE: We think that, due to the restrictions placed on the property 
in this respect, we cannot rent this property to whom we choose; it must be 
‘someone gainfully employed within the parks and necessary for their function. 
We can sell it to whom we wish, but because we have a termination of lease and 
‘because it is subject to changing government regulations, there is practically no 
chance of any appreciation growing property, but the valuation on these lots at 


62,400 with 6 per cent interest is much too high. 
Mr. ORANGE: This is serviced? 


| 
Mr. CLARKE: Serviced, with water included. 


i 


Mr. Linp: And there are no improvement charges on this lot? 
Mr. CLARKE: They are all paid by the parks department. 

Mr. ORANGE: You just pay $140 a year for a serviced lot? 

Mr. CLARKE: This is correct. 


Mr. ORANGE: What would the services be—$1,000 a lot to service anyway? 


_ Mr. Cuarke: These lots are already serviced, installation has already been 
n there and has been for probably 20 years. 


| Comparing the cost to service these lots today with when they were 
erviced. As you can fully realize, there is a great deal of difference between 
“ny construction of sewer and water lines now and 25 or 30 years ago. It would 
ve three times that to put the same sewer and water lines in today. 


Speaking in generalities, people living within town sites, in parks are faced 
especially Jasper and I can only deal with Jasper—with a high cost of living. 
Ve are not allowed to have factories or farms in the community. There is not a 
‘ow within 50 miles, there is not a chicken within 50 miles. All their food and 
ervices must be brought in. Their cost of building is nearly 10 per cent more 
"ecause all their materials have to be brought in. Their cost of services is such 
‘at if you live in J asper and your eyes need to be examined, you must travel 
50 miles to see a doctor, have your eyes examined and return. This is the cost 
f living. Milk has to come in at a freight cost of three cents a quart. Their 
ver-all cost of living is much higher than in other communities. The income in 
/ Mining or pulpmill town or a town in an isolated area, would probably be 
ak to the remoteness of the area, yet the average income for Jasper 


ailway and government employees is the same as it is in any other community 
nd any similar job. 


' Mr. Linn: I just have one more question and then I am through. Now, you 
\ 


deak about the railroad and you speak about the park’s employees. What 
ercentage of the residents of this Jasper townsite are not employed either in 


le parks or in business servicing the tourist trade or on the railroads? Is there 
IL 


| percentage of people here not in any gainful employment for the benefit of 
je tourist or railroad industry? 
n23937—2 
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Mr. CLARKE: In Jasper there is a very, very small percentage, probably 2 
per cent or 3 per cent of people not gainfully employed. School teachers and 
doctors, and so on, are part of the community. This 2 per cent or 3 per cent is of 
retired people who have worked and lived there many years in the park and are 
now still living there. The situation in Jasper is that we have not had a great 
number of people retired or otherwise, come in and buy homes for year round 
dwelling, who have not been connected with the park. 


Mr. Linp: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Matuer: Mr. Chairman, I was interested in what Mr. Clarke was 
saying about the town sites in the parks and the necessity, as he put it, of 
maintaining them, not eliminating them. | 


I was wondering if we could hear from Mr. MacDonald on that same point 
regarding the thinking or policy of the department. Does the department feel 
that the town sites should be heard or eventually eliminated. Or what is the 
position? | 


Mr. CérTeE: I think the position, Mr. Chairman, is quite clearly that the town! 
sites have been there historically, that they are serving a very useful and indeed 
a vital purpose in these larger parks, for the reception of an increasing number 
of visitors, and that the town sites, in the department’s view, are an integral 
and essential part of these western parks. 


Mr. MaTHER: So there would not be, at least in my mind, very much 
difference between the department’s view in regard to town sites in the parks 
and Mr. Clarke’s view. | 


Mr. CuaRKE: If I could make a further comment on these housing costs, the 
department itself subsidizes a number of their employees when it comes to 
housing. Now, I have some figures here. As you know the department owns 
some 12 or 15 houses within national parks for employees. They recently built 
two more at a cost, I am informed, of $15,000 each. These are not big houses, 
but building costs have gone up. So if we take the cost of $15,000 at 6 per cent 
this equals $900. If we take the land rental which has been charged other 
residents this amounts to $140. The government does all the landscaping and 
they do a good job of it. They spend a considerable amount of money 
landscaping a house when they build it. It means hauling in black dirt and 
putting up fences, et cetera, but I am only estimating $1,000 to landscape a lot 
that probably costs more. They maintain them. They paint the fences; they 
paint the houses every three years; they keep them up very well. If a window is 
broken they send a carpenter down to replace it; if the plumbing gets stuck; 
they send a plumber down to fix it; so I am estimating that the maintenance 
cost would be about $100 per year. Their light, water and heat is provided, 
including sewer and garbage, on a basis of $250 per year. Probably the actual 
cost of light, heat, water, sewer and garbage services would be about $400 a 
year, so they are subsidizing that to $150. In other words, gentlemen, it is 
costing the government $1,350 a year to maintain this house, and they are 


charging $840 a year rent on it. So they are subsidizing that employee to the 
tune of $500. 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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And then, when residents working on other jobs and not employed by the 
government or government people who are not fortunate enough to live in one 
of the government houses see this sort of thing, they are a little bit upset. They 
‘say, “Why should we, citizens of Canada, subsidize government employees, 
when all they want to do with us is increase our land rental and put more 
‘obstacles in our way to living in this town. 


These are some of the things which cause the frustration within the parks. 
We have no argument or fight with the government if they want to subsidize 
‘one of their employees with housing, if they feel it is necessary to maintain that 
employee and keep him there, but we do not think that it should be done at our 
expense. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Clarke, might it just possibly be that the residents of 
Jasper, according to the figures that you have given us with respect to their 
land, are fairly heavily subsidized as well. 


I know that almost any person in this room would be happy to rent a fully 
serviced lot for a period of 42 years and build a home on this piece of land and 
snow that, at the end of this time, he would be recompensed for the value of 
she house at that time. 


Mr. CLARKE: I would argue this point, because in any community in Canada 
hat I know of, and especially western Canada, in the history of the last 25 
years, land values have increased tremendously. I bought two lots in the city of 
idmonton in 1942 for $500; I sold one of them a year ago for $3,000. There is no 
chance whatsoever of any capital gain on this property on the lot. It is a 
traight rental deal. 


Also you are restricted for what purpose you can use this property. We 
could run into a situation where the railroad pulled their divisional point out of 
here and we had an Oversupply of housing. We can only rent to people 
vainfully employed. We must sign a declaration with the superintendent to this 
fect, also stating to whom we are renting this property, before he will allow 


ou to rent it to a tenant. 


_- Mr. Orance: I quite agree that there are problems, but I am just 
uggesting that— 


_ Mr. CuarKE: There are go many restrictions put on it that you would not 
rant to live and buy property there under those restrictions. 


__ Mr. OrancE: Try me! 
Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of this committee but I 
‘ould like to ask a few questions, pursuant to the rules, if I may. 

Just to go back and fill me in, Mr. Clarke, you are here, speaking on behalf 
{ the Jasper-Edson property owners? 


roperty. 


__ Mr. CuLarKE: Jasper Residents’ Association. Residents only, not business 
Mr. Basrorp: What is the size of your association? . 


_ Mr. CLarKeE: We have 350 members, 
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Mr. Basrorp: How many residents are there? 

Mr. CLARKE: The total population, including men, women and children, is ¢ 
little less than 3,000. 

Mr. Basrorp: Your membership is about 10 per cent of the population? 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, you would not classify children as members. They are 
members of the community but they would not be members of an association 
The adult population is probably around 550. Then a great number of the 
people, of course, are waitresses who work in restaurants, or government 
employees who drive trucks, and people doing casual labour and who are living 
in compounds so are not what you might classify as permanent residents. Bu’ 
the total population, including everyone, is about 3,000. There are about 50( 
property owners and I think there is probably around 400 homes. 


Mr. Basrorp: To go back to your earlier evidence with regard to residen- 
tial property, as I understand the policy now, a resident can renew his leaseholc 
for 42 years and be paid compensation for his improvements at the end of 4: 
years and, if he is still required to stay in the park, to have a renewal of tha 
lease. 


Why should he have a right, if he is not required to stay in the park, to 4 
automatic renewal of that lease? 


Mr. CLARKE: If he is not required to stay in the park? 
Mr. BASFORD: Yes. 


Mr. CLARKE: The exact number of years is not specified but I think ai 
individual who has spent a considerable part of his life in the park, servicin; 
the community or being gainfully employed, is allowed to stay when he retires 
He is not allowed to stay if he just wishes to quit his job and retire and liv! 
thereafter a year or two, at any age group. / 
It is not really spelled out completely, but the general policy is unless yor 
are gainfully employed and necessary to the operation of the town sites, you ar‘ 
not allowed to live there. If you have served many years and are retired eithe 
by compulsory retirement or wish to retire, then you are allowed to live or 
This seems to be the general policy now. ~ fis | 

Mr. BasrorpD: Well, you argued, and the department seems to agree wit] 
you, that these town sites are essential to service the parks and to service 4 
people visiting the parks. So what is wrong with a policy which prevents th 
town sites becoming filled with people who have no connection with servicin, 


the tourists? 


Mr. CLARKE: We are not arguing this point; we agree with this policy—bu 
all they say is that it puts restrictions on the property. | 


Mr. BasForpD: I am sorry, I gathered that you objected very much to th 
policy. | 


Mr. CLARKE: Oh, no. We are just commenting that it imposes restriction 
and limits. If you want to sell your dwelling and move to Toronto, 0 
Timbucktoo, you are perfectly at liberty to sell it to the highest bidder. 


| 
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Mr. BAsForD: If, in the first place, you own the property. 
Mr. CLARKE: If you own improvements on the property. 


| _ Mr. BaAsrorp: But from what I understand of normal commercial practice 
and from my own practice of law is that if you are a tenant you have no right 
+0 assign the property except on the terms and conditions of the landlord. 


_ Mr. CLARKE: Well, you probably know more about it than I do. But, we 
vannot buy our property. A certain number of people are required to live in 
‘hose town sites for the operation of the community, the operation of the 


vailroad, to service the public, and to keep the services required by the 
government. 


| They cannot buy property. They can only lease it and then they can build 


on it, according to the regulations existing at the time they wish to build, and 
hose buildings are of stone. They cannot just put a shack up. They have to 
somply with the national building code, with which we agree. 


So I say that we are restricted, that our lot valuations cannot be compared 
vith other communities because of the restrictions. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: I am not denying that, because you are leasehold. But surely 
t is not unreasonable to put on restrictions under which the leasehold can be 
assigned in order to preserve the town sites as servicing areas for the parks. 


Mr. CuarKe: I think the whole point is a little bit off. What we are 


wotesting is the $140 a year land rental being too high because of the 
estrictions. 


Mr. BasForpD: Well, I gathered you were opposing the restrictions. 


| Mr. CLARKE: No, no. We believe the restrictions are necessary if the 
“epartment thinks they are necessary for their policy. We cannot argue with 
‘his. The only thing we argue is dollars and cents; we think it is too high. 


| Mr. Basrorp: So I take it you agree with the policy imposing restrictions, 
_nd the type of restrictions, on the assignment of the leaseholds. 


_ Mr. CLarKE: We must have, if they are going to operate a park and they 
vant to maintain the policy of not allowing the town sites to get overdrawn. A 
ad town site could probably become 100,000 people in 50 years, or 25 years; 
hen you have got a city. This might not be a bad thing, either, but the present 
olicy is that they do not want the town sites to grow; therefore they have to 
vave restrictions. We are not in a position to argue. This policy is made by the 
eople we elect to office. We are not debating the policy, we are just debating 
‘he living costs. 

_ Mr. Basrorp: So do I take it that the essence of your complaint, then, is 
imply the land rental of 6 per cent that you are having to pay? 


Mr. CLARKE: You see, the essence of the problem is this: These people have 
‘€en going along, paying land rental of $12 per year; many of them bought 
Aeir properties and built their improvements on this basis. This is coming up 
or review in 1970 and we are assuming that because they are charging a land 
ental of $140 on the new lots on which they have allowed them to build this 
ear, then, in 1970, everyone will be charged a land rental of $140. 
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Now, this may be wrong or right, I am not sure, but this is our assumptio1 
and we think this is going to impose a housing cost in the town of Jasper whicl 
will be much greater than housing costs in other communities in Alberta. 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, to go back, I felt I did not get a direct answer. But i 
the complaint only about the $140? And are you asking the committee to go t 
Jasper to examine whether you should be paying $140 or $120 or $160? 


Mr. CLARKE: This is a little difficult. We are not asking the committee jus 
to go down for that. We think that, generally, there are many problem 
concerning business properties on which I am not in a position to speak, today 
except in general terms. There are many other problems in the park which w 
want to discuss with the Committee. 


For example, gentlemen, we have a trans-Canada highway and the secon 
trans-Canada highway is going to be opened we think, about a year from thi 
fall. There is not one more bit of construction started on accommodation. ] 


Mr. Laing announced on the west coast that he had a letter from a mote 
site for some chap to start in 1958 and finish in 1960. Another man has a tende 
which was supposed to start in April but he has not been able to start. I do no 
know why he has not been able to start. But there is not anything unde 
construction today. 'God knows what is going to happen to us when we have 
trans-Continental highway and increased traffic through there. But these peopl 
should be encouraged. They are scared, they are backing away from it. I talke 
yesterday to aman from Calgary who owns the “Skylight” there and he said, “ 
would not put five cents into a piece of commercial property in any nationé 
park for any reason under existing regulations.”’ Gg 

So, generally, these are the types of things that we want you to come to th 
western parks to examine—the over-all needs, not just the lot rental of $140. 
year for some citizen. We realize that your time is much more important tha 
that. This could be decided probably by a committee meeting. 4 


But the over-all needs of the parks, the over-all requirements of the park: 
the over-all use of the parks must be considered because we think you are goin 
to be implementing new legislation. Your Minister must take his direction 
from the Committees; Mr. Coleman must take his direction from the Ministe 
and we want you people to come to the parks and see for yourselves what i 
needed out there. 


Mr. Basrorp: That goes back to the leaseholds problem rather than to th 
development problem. 


Mr. CLARKE: All problems pertaining to the parks. 


Mr. BAsrorp: But, to go back to the leaseholds problem, and the people oy 
behalf of whom you are speaking, mainly the residents; I take it you agree wit 
the department’s town site policy, and the department seems to agree with you 
You seem to agree with the conditions on assignment, which you had previous] 
described as “blackmail”, but which you now say are necessary. And therefor’ 
on behalf of the residents, you are simply complaining about the rates. | 

Mr. CLARKE: Well, I only implemented this “blackmail” type of thin 
because this is what our legal counsel tells us is happening. These leases wel 


ae 
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' issued in perpetuity and were automatically transferred from owner to owner 
and all of a sudden more people who were no longer transferring leases, held 


on. 


When improvements came to hand the present owner surrenders his lease 
and a new lease is issued for 42 years non-renewable. 


@ (10.45 a.m.) 


Mr. BAsrorD: To conform with the town site policy with which you have 
agreed. 


Mr. CLARKE: We are not arguing too much about this, but we want these 
things spelled out so that five years from now, we will not be faced with a new 
'set of regulations that could say that the fair market value was going to be 
washed out and that all these leases were going to be terminated. These people 
put their life savings into their homes; they want protection; they are scared. 
_They do not understand. Personally, I am not scared; I am building a new 
building i in Jasper next fall. Personally, I think that I will always get pretty fair 
_ treatment from the Government of Canada. But they are scared. 


A retired warden, who has lived in Jasper for 40 years, last week up and 
'sold his house and moved to a little town in Vermont. He said, “I cannot pay 
$280 a year lot rental”. He has two lots. He said, “I could not afford to live. 
_Iam a retired warden; my income is only so much. I am selling out..I am 
getting out”. These people are scared. To use their term, they say, “Laing is 
going to take our homes.” 


If we could have it spelled out as we requested him and were assured that 
that this would be it and that there would not be a lot more regulations and 
clauses written into leases that were not discussed beforehand and if we had to 
read all the small fine print, then I think it would help things a great deal. 


Mr. Basrorp: Well then, I take it that you agree with the residential 
‘Teasehold policy because you are familiar with it and your evidence here this 
‘morning is that you agree with it, except for the rates, possibly, and that the 
‘Problem i is that the residents simply need to know where they stand. 


| Mr. CLARKE: Our letter to Mr. Laing of March 18, 1966, states: 

The complete lack of any effective guarantee that so many drastic 
| changes in policy and administration of policies may not be effected at 
La any time in the future. 


This is fairly important to these people. There is an equal lack of 


| consultation. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, but these policies were changed in 1960 and you, 
Mr. Clarke, had a letter or an agreement to last from 1960 to 1970 saying there 
‘would be no changes in this rate. 

Now it has been always my understanding that one government cannot 
bind a future government and we cannot guarantee, today, that the government 
five years from now will not make changes. 

| 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, this is what is causing the frustration. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Mr. LIND: Well do not think that we do not have frustrations in other areas. 
I was annexed in an area and my taxes were $285 a year and in five years they | 
were $1,005. 

The CHAIRMAN: Senator Cameron wishes to ask a question and say a few 
words before he leaves. 

Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the Committee | 
either, but I am very much interested and I happen to be President of the Banff | 
Resident’s Association. 


| 
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I would like to second Mr. Clarke’s invitation to the committee to visit the : 
parks. It is not a question of people not being sympathetic towards the problems | 
of the administration. The parks, with the town sites, are a very difficult area to — 
look after, particularly in view of the tremendous expansion of the tourist | 
trade. The main concern, I think, is that the people out there feel that there has | 
been very poor communication over the past number of years. For example, I 
have a letter in my file here from the Minister, dated May 12th last year, saying — 
that no compensation would be paid on the termination of the lease. 


Now, everybody is happy to know the Minister has changed that statemen ) 
But there are other statements of this kind. So I say one of the factors has bee 
poor communication. 


The other is I am sure the people are in sympathy with 80 per cent of the 
points in the parks policy. They do not want the parks made into a Coney 
Island. They are proud of the parks; they want to maintain the standards of 
construction and layout and make them as attractive as possible. I think the | 
people have the feeling, and I certainly feel this way, that much of the parks — 
controversy and problem could be solved by a system of zoning of the parks 
into wilderness areas, semi-wilderness areas and a recreation and tourist 
development area, which would not require very much land. 


; 

For that reason I would like to second the invitation to come out there and | 
have the Committee meet the members of the town sites and get their feeling. 
That is all I propose to say now, but it is much more than just a matter of the 
leasehold policy on residences. This has been modified very greatly in the last | 
year, much to the satisfaction of the leaseholders. The fact that the compensa- | 
tion will be paid is a big step forward, the fact that there are limitations 
regarding to whom the properties can be transferred does have the effect of 
depreciating the value of any property in the parks and there is all kinds of | 
evidence to this effect. 


But the national parks are a great national resource, the people are proud of © 
them and the people who live there want to develop them in keeping with the 
aims and the needs of the people of Canada. This is a very big problem and 1. 
think it can be solved by sitting down and working out a proper system of 
zoning and giving the security, both for residents and commercial entreprises, 
that is needed to assure investment in these town sites. 


The housing situation, so far as summer staff is concerned, is very, very | 
serious right now and this affects the tourist trade. I think you people should | 


see for yourselves; not just take the word of some of us who may be 
prejudiced. . 
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Thank you very much and I hope you will agree to come. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Simpson, will you proceed? 


| Mr. Stumpson: Mr. Chairman, I must apologize for changing the subject just 
wriefly for half a minute, because I must leave. 


For the record, I would like to make a correction in a statement I made to 

he committee, I believe at our fifth Committee meeting. When I mentioned an 
‘ircraft downed at Baker Lake, I should have said Rankin Inlet. I want that to 
‘o on the record as a correction. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Simpson. 
| Mr. DInspaLe: Mr. Chairman, to pursue the questions on which I was 
aunched a short time ago, reference has been made to the Order in Council in 
960 as establishing this policy. 


___I was associated with that order in council and I think there has been a 
light misinterpretation. The order in council of 1960 ended the non-renewable 
ease feature, which was the difficulty that had been created in 1958. It was a 42 
ase, as I recall, renewable for an addition of 20, and the reason for the change 
tas because of the protests that Mr. Clarke made here this morning. 

' The essence of the problem—as Mr. Clarke indicated, and, I was in J asper 
'n two occasions to try to get a first hand grasp of what the difficulties are—a 
linister depends on reports coming across the desk and it is quite impossible to 
rasp a situation until you see it on the ground. 


_ After listening to the complaints, similar to those we have had this 
jorning, we ended the abrupt non-renewable lease feature because it was 
artainly illegal. It was changing the rules in the middle of the game and it 
2ems that this has now been reimposed and that the leases are 42 non-renewa- 
le. This, it seems to me, is the essence, so far as leases are concerned, of the 
‘coblem. Is that correct, Mr. Clarke? 


_ Mr. CLarKE: Well, partly. Mr. Laing’s over-all policy statement states, in 
Tect, that there shall be no advantage or disadvantage, monetary or otherwise, 
) residents required to live in national parks because of their occupation and 
ais is the main crux of the matter. If we have no advantage or disadvantage, 
e would be quite happy. 


We think at the present time we are at a disadvantage if our land rental is 
icreased and we cannot control the use of it. 


Mr. ORANGE: Excuse me, what do you mean by the control of the use of 
our land? 


Mr. CLARKE: Rent to whom we please. 

Mr. ORANGE: Rent to whom you please? 

“Mr. CLARKE: Yes. 

Mr. ORANGE: I would agree that you should be able to do that. 


_ Mr. Crarxe: I know, but therefore, to have a lower cost than another 
-Mmmunity, basing a service lot at X number of dollars, it must be remembered 


: 
| 
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as 


that the department own this lot, they own the services, they put them in, they 
evaluate their lot at X number of dollars and they assess land rental. Their 
policy is to assess land rental, now, at 6 per cent of that dollar. Do you follow 
me? Because the builder does not put out any of his own cash to purchase the 
lot. ii 


Mr. Kinpt: May I ask, at that point, do you base it on 6 per cent of your 
capital cost or do you base it on a comparison of what you are charging in 
relation to another community? Now, you brought out both those points. if 


Mr. CLARKE: They had independent assessors come into the area and assess 
the lots. 


| 
‘ : | 
Mr. Kinpt: As an assessor what criteria does he use? a 


Mr. CLARKE: This we do not know because we were unable to talk to him. 
He did not discuss it with us. . 


Mr. KrnpT: Oh, well that is not fair. a 


Mr. CLARKE: He was supposed to, but he did not talk to any organization in 
Canada. 3 


Mr. CLARKE: From what I can find out, though, it is not too far out of line 


> | 
Mr. Kinpt: And you do not know what method? e 4 
with other communities; the town of Hinton, and so on. | 


Mr. Kinpt: That is no good. That kind of a statement is no good unless Sh 
can put your finger on it and pinpoint the technique that that man used Ef 
appraising it. 


Mr. CLARKE: Mr. Chairman, the officials might answer your question, I a 
not know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Groos and then Mr. Orange. 's | 
Mr. DINSDALE: I was pursuing some questions here. Is this supplemen- 
tary? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orange. 


Mr. ORANGE: I want to say it is a wonder if the departmental officials would 
answer Dr. Kindt’s question because I am sure they made the arrangements. 


Mr. MacDonatp: They were, as Mr. Clarke stated, independent professional 
real estate appraisers who were asked to come in, look at the lots and take into 
account the restrictions, the qualities and the differentiations between lots, in 
their professional judgment, estimate the value and recommend a rate to be 4 
for these lots. 


Mr. RYAN: I wonder if the officer of the crown could give us the rela 
ship between the assessed value and the present market value, with particular 
respect to the illustration that was given by Mr. Clarke. Would the assessment 


of $5,220 be tripled to arrive at approximately the present market value? | 


Mr. MacDonatp: I think all members who are familiar with municipal 
assessment practice know that it is very difficult to generalize about the 
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relationship of assessed value to market value. You have to know what the 
customs are. For example, in Ottawa, you might well triple an assessed value, 
-and even more, to arrive at what might be called the market value. 


But we would also agree with Mr. Clarke that arriving at market value in a 
national park is a difficult thing. They are extremely attractive lots, from 
‘many points of view, but it is also true that they have certain limitations 
regarding transferability. 


On the other hand, there is no question whatsoever that the costs of 
‘servicing and establishing a lot in a national park are just as high or higher 
than anywhere else. So that, on the lower end of the scale you have the physical 
‘costs which, for a service lot today, exceeds several thousand dollars per lot to 
service. Whether or not they were serviced a long time ago, they have to be 
reserviced, re-established and kept up. 


So we asked the independent appraisers to come in and endeavour, in their 
best judgment, to take into account the limitations that are involved in a 
national park lot, and their advantages as well, and try to give us their lowest 
evaluation of what they thought that was worth. 


Mr. Ryan: In fact, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clarke might be in a position to give 
the Committee an idea of what the present market value would be of this house 
for which he gave us the assessment. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, in Jasper, as in all Alberta communities, the provincial 
‘government assess, for school tax and other tax purposes, all properties every 
‘five years. This lot is taxed for school purposes at $750; the total assessment is 
$5,200, so the house assessment is $4,470 and in round figures $4,500. The house 
‘was purchased two years ago for $11,000. The property market value of the 
house today would probably be around $13,000. Replacement cost would 
‘probably be closer to $14,000. 


Mr. ORANGE: Still a supplementary question. Mr. Clarke, do people building 
new homes in the park have any problem with C.M.A.C. mortgages? 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes and no. 
Mr. ORANGE: Depending on their own credit rating? 
Mr. CiarKeE: A great deal depending on their credit rating. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, Senator Cameron has indicated his support 
for this zoning policy, which I have also been enthusiastically advocating, and 
perhaps Mr. Clarke is aware that a very significant editorial appeared in a 
recent issue of the Journal published by the provincial and federal parks 
association. I am going to read an excerpt from that, which I think expresses 
almost the same thoughts as Senator Cameron expressed this morning and 


ti 


‘which I have expressed from time to time. And here it is: 


Would it not be better to broaden classification of the land within 
the national parks system to allow for the establishment of a new class, 
national recreation reserves? This new classification might be applied not 
t only to certain existing parks but also to those areas within Banff and 
| Jasper parks at present zoned for development, including the town sites. 


1 
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Such recreation reserves could then be developed for recreation purposes | 
without a policy but within the context of their significance to the nation. 
as outstanding examples of the Canadian scene. 


Now, I would feel that the editorial is a major statement on this policy and, 
coming appearing in the journal of the association dedicated to the presehvauiaae 
of the wilderness concept, and recognizing the peculiarities of the mountain 
parks I think it is a good basis for discussion. 


Now, with reference to the town site, do you have an advisory council at 
Jasper? 

Mr. CLARKE: No. ) 
Mr. DINSDALE: You do not have an elected council? 

Mr. CLARKE: We have our Jasper Residents’ Association. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Which is non-elected? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, it is elected. | 
Mr. DINSDALE: It is elected. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, it is an association which is elected by a show of hands 
method; not in the normal sense of an ordinary election. But it is like any other | 
organization; they elect their executive of 15. 4 


| 

Mr. DINSDALE: But it is not by popular vote of the community residents. ) 
Mr. CLARKE: We also have a school board and we are also aware that the 
new legislation of the provincial government is giving the school board, in 
effect, a greater scope in that we think that possibly in the near future that the. 
school board will be able to take and play the part of a town council. ; | 
Their avenue of authority has been extended a great deal. They now can 
tax, they now are in a position to get more provincial government grants for 
recreational purposes, et cetera. We were eliminated from much of this, because | 
we did not know what we were. We were citizens of Canada, we were residents | 
in Alberta, but still we came under national parks. So we were eliminated from | 
a great number of activities and monies available to other communities from 
the provincial government, because we were part of them and yet we were not | 
part of them. We have always been kind of an in between sort of citizen. We 


were kind of second rate. 


Mr. DINSDALE: You would hope Mr. Clarke, then, to strengthen the role of | 
these elected bodies in handling the affairs of the town sites. 


Mr, CLARKE: What I think will happen—now, I should not say “we” because, | 
in talking to Mr. Vandyke, who is chairman of the school board, I find this 
legislation came down only about six weeks ago and has not yet been clearly 
interpreted by us—is that if the citizens of Jasper wish it, the school board now | 
comprised of seven elected people can be increased to about 15. This body will 
then become representative of the citizens of the town and will, in effect, be 
closer to resembling a town council then they are now, and it will take over. | 
Therefore our association could be eliminated and the school board enlarged, 


en 
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which would make it, in effect, more like a town council. They would then 
handle all the affairs pertaining to the problems arising out of the residences. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Clarke would agree with the 
recommendations of the Overlander report, I guess, to the effect that a town 
manager be appointed in these town sites of Banff and Jasper to give closer 
communication with the needs of the local people. Has this ever been considered 

_ in your local elected bodies? 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, of course, the question has come up that if we should be 
* faced with running our own town site, pertaining to street maintenance and 

policing, I think we would be prepared to do it. At least we would control it. 
| Now, we do not know. 


You see, the situation exists that the superintendent or the department tells 

us it costs X number of dollars to run this town. We do not know, but we live 

_ there. We realize he has a problem. He has to keep a certain amount of 

equipment around for summer operation he has to keep a lot of personnel 

_ available, he cannot just pick up a head gardener or a new foreman every 

_ spring; he has to keep them around. So lots of times we see many men and 
much equipment doing a little bit of work in the off seasons. 


Now, if this is charged against the operation of our town site we are not too 
happy. But we do not know, as we have no access to his records. We do not 

know how much money is spent on snow removal, only what he tells us. We do 
_ not know, we have no control. 


Mr. ORANGE: Surely this information is available? 


Mr. CLARKE: If we want a sidewalk built in front of our house we cannot 
_ have it. I have not got one in front of my house. There are no sidewalks in front 
_ of 20 per cent of the houses in Jasper—twenty per cent of the streets are not 
_hard surfaced. There are no boulevards, no sidewalks, no curbs. This is the 
_ situation which has existed for 20 years. We have no control. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have driven on some of the streets; I agree. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think Mr. Chairman, this outlines the problems of com- 
_Munication we keep referring to that have dogged the footsteps of the people 
_ living in these permanent town sites, and I would concur that it would be very 

useful if we could meet face to face with these local people so that we have a 
clearer understanding of the difficulties. 


| 

f 

| Mr. Krinpt: Is it your thought that the standard school board would have a 
| 


legal status? They would have to have in order to levy taxes and all that sort of 
_ thing. 
| Mr. CLARKE: This is what the legislation introduced in the provincial ses- 
sion did—it gave them legal status. Prior to this legislation, there was no body 
| which could collect any taxes. The reason the advisory council in Jasper fell flat 
| on its face is because they would not go out and ask for voluntary subscriptions; 
_they could not even collect the dollar per head for tax for mailing. Because of 
_the necessity arising out of new regulations, our organization is a voluntary one, 
financed on voluntary subscriptions. But, from what I have been told, I think 
the school board could run a town the same as a town council and could control 
all its activities. 


f 
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You see, gentlemen, the crux of the situation is that we bleed; we have 
been taxed to the extent of other communities and we are not enjoying the 
advantage of controlling our own affairs like other communities. We are 
restricted regarding who will live in our homes; we agree with this restriction. 
We do not have any control over town improvements or over town mainte- 
nance. Therefore, if this situation exists, we do not think we should be charged 
land rental which would increase our taxes to the point where we would be 
paying as much if not more, than other communities, and still be restricted the 
way we are. 


We recommend that the assessment of the land rental on these lots be 
considered very seriously, and we think $140 is much too high; we also think 
maybe $12 is much too low. We would like you to come and see for yourselves 
and sit down with other people, rather than having just one man’s opinion, and 
go over all the problems pertaining to the park. This is only one part of it. 


Mr. Haipasz: Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Clarke be kind enough to tell us 
how many rented lots there are in the Jasper town site? 


Mr. CLARKE: All lots are rented. 

Mr. Harpasz: How many? What is the total number? 
Mr. CLARKE: Maybe 700; I do not know. | 
Mr. Harpasz: Business and residents? | 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: None of the leases are uniform at all, is this what the situation 
is? 
Mr. CLARKE: Well, I think one of the things the department is endeavouring 
to do is to make all the leases uniform. 


Mr. HaAmpAsz: Could you tell us the total number of lots that are rented in 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. RYAN: Then, this is the whole crux of the problem apparently. , 
n 
the Jasper town site? ) 

j 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDoNaLp: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have 473 leases, which presuma- 
bly correspond to lots, for residential purposes; and 59 seasonal. These are 
summer cottages, not in the townsite but in the park; and 106 commercial 
leases; 30 odd for institutional purposes—churches and schools and nominal sites. | 


Mr. Harpasz: How many of these lots are rented for $140? i 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Approximately ten. 
Mr. Haripasz: Only ten? 
Mr. MAcDoNnaLp: I am told the figure is now up to 20. 


Mr. HArpasz: In other words, out of about 473 residential leases, only 20 are 
paying $140 a year rental. Is that correct? 


Mr. MacDona Lp: That is correct, sir. 


_- pe 
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! Mr. Harpasz: That is a very small number in comparison with the number 
of residential lots in the Jasper town site. Twenty out of 473 that are paying 
'$140 a year rental. 


Mr. CLARKE: I would like to point out that of these 20 lots, the improver did 
not pay anything to the department for the lots. I built a house for one of my 
employees, a store manager, two years ago and I paid the department $2,600 in 
cash for what they call two lots but it is approximately a lot and a half. For this 
lot I am speaking of here, they paid the government $550 as an upset price. 
‘There were no lots available to me and these were the only two, and there were 
several bidders, so I bid and probably bid too high. But actually, odd cash out of 
‘pocket was $2,600. Cash out of pocket on this particular lot was $550; so that 
every lot is different. 


Mr. ORANGE: I am a little confused on this, right at the moment. You say 
you bought a lot and a half a couple of years ago for $2,600. Are you still paying 
rent of $140 a month? 


Mr. CLARKE: No, no. Twelve dollars a year per lot; $24 per year. But they 
are going to be re-assessed in 1970 and we are assuming that all lots are going 
to come to $140. We are assuming this; we do not know. Nobody has told us 
whether they will or they will not; all they say is they are going to be revalued 
in 1970 and our land rental is going to be reassessed in 1970. 

Mr. Haipasz: When did the $140 rental come into effect? 

Mr. CLARKE: Last summer, about a year ago. 

_ Mr. Harpasz: About a year ago. 

Mr. CLARKE: This seems to be a new policy; we do not know. 
| Mr. Kinpt: Is your statement exactly true? I am just asking information. 
You did not buy the lot, you leased it. 
® (11.15 am.) 


| Mr. CLARKE: Yes, but I paid the department $2,600 for the right to use that 
‘ot. 


| Mr. KINpT: Right, well in other words, it was a lease arrangement. The 
lepartment does not sell any lot. 


Mr. CLARKE: No. They still own the land. 
Mr. Kinpt: They what? 


/ 
f 
I 


| Mr. CLARKE: The department still owns the land. I have only the right to 
(se it for 42 years. 
| Mr. Kinpr: Yes, you did not buy it; it is a lease arrangement. 
| Mr. CLARKE: No, but I purchased the lease. 
Mr. Krinpr: Yes. 
_ Mr. CuarKe: Or purchased the rights. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, did you have a question? 


| _ Mr. Basrorp: I just wanted to go back to some remarks Mr. Clarke made 
bout subsidization of employees’ housing. Surely, this is the policy of an 


f 
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enlightened employer, is it not, to provide housing for his employees? An 
employer is hardly able to require people to come into an isolated community 
and not provide him with housing. | 


Mr. CLARKE: I suggest, then, you talk to the CNR. Fifty per cent of ow 
community is made up of CNR employees who work on union scale and wages 
There are sectionmen, repairmen, carmen, freight handlers, express handlers, 
et cetera. The pipe line people that own eight or ten houses subsidize their 
employees; the government subsidize their employees; I subsidize my em- 
ployees; many of the businessmen do. But over 50 per cent of our community 
are railroad employees and the government only subsidizes their employees tc 


the extent of 14 or 15 families. I do not know, but they must have 10( 
employees in there. They do not subsidize them all; just some. 


| 
Mr. BAsForD: Well, I am not prepared to concede that CNR is an enlight- 
ened employer. | 
Mr. CLARKE: Well I know, but you can realize the difficulties, gentlemen, it 
some part of the community is going to be subsidized, by you, as the 
government of Canada, that makes for ill feeling on the part of those who are 
not getting the subsidy. 


| 
+ 


Mr. BASForD: But your own employee is subsidized. 
Mr. CLARKE: I have to, else I would not keep him. 


Mr. BasrorD: Then surely, to some extent, this is true for the park: 
department. 


Mr. CLARKE: Possibly. I am not complaining about it, I am just stating < 
fact—they do. | 


Mr. BASFoRD: Oh well, I took it you were complaining about it. | 


Mr. CLARKE: No, no. I am just asking you to take this into consideratior 
when the department starts to assess land rentals. . 


Mr. BAsForpD: But surely that has nothing to do with the assessment of lanc 
rents? j | 


Mr. CLARKE: It certainly does. 


Mr. BASFoRD: Subsidization is paid out of general revenues of the Gov: 
ernment of Canada. 


Mr. CLARKE: Land rental is affecting the housing costs to each resifint 
each family, each home, and the housing costs, at the present time, exceed, it 
most cases, 25 per cent of their gross incomes. Each additional burden that i 
put on at the rate of a few dollars on land rental by the department, does pu’ 
an additional housing cost on these individuals. 


Mr. BAsrorpb: And lowers their standards. | 


Mr. CLARKE: It cannot lower their standards too much. They enjoy a fais 
standard of living. 


Mr. BASFoRD: Which it surely is the obligation of the department to prog 
to its employees. 
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Mr. CLARKE: A fair standard of living? 
Mr. BASFORD: Yes. 


Mr. CLARKE: But why at the expense of a few people who are not fortunate 
iough to be in a position to be subsidized? 


i 


Mr. BAsForD: Simply because this is an obligation of government, whether 
yu like it or not. | 


Mr. CLARKE: I am not prepared to argue on that. 
Mr. Basrorb: As a taxpayer, I am prepared to accept that obligation. 


_ Mr. CuarKe: And we are prepared to grant it to you, too. You can give 
em houses free, we could not care less. But do not charge us for it. 


Mr. BAsrorp: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I do not follow how you are 
iarged for it. Possibly Mr. MacDonald can answer that. 


_ Mr. DINSDALE: Could I have a supplementary at this point? I think this is 
e nub of the matter—as a taxpayer you are given a voice in what happens. In 
‘e national parks townsites, it is taxation without representation. I think this is 
'e nub of the problem and I would hope that Mr. Clarke will take the message 
ck to the members of his advisory council or his residents’ council that they 
ight endeavour to have local autonomy in certain specified areas. Because of 
@ peculiar nature of town sites in national parks, they cannot have complete 
‘presentation, but it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if they had some 
|presentation in critical areas, a lot of these problems would be resolved. 


Perhaps Mr. Clarke would answer this question. Has there been any 
|provement in communication with the national parks department since the 
‘centralization of administration? 


_ Mr. CiarKe: None whatever to speak of. It is still taking over a year to get 


ordinary lease transferred from one house owner to another. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Cannot you clear anything directly with Calgary? 


Mr. CLarKE: Calgary does not seem to have anything to do. So far as we 
42 concerned, we do not know what Calgary is doing. We have no communica- 
‘0 whatsoever with Calgary. 


Mr. Basrorp: I hardly see that these are supplementary questions, Mr. 
airman. I would like to go back to the $140 that has been established by 
‘lependent appraisers. How would you suggest it should be assessed? 


Mr. Crarxe: I think that all problems and also the over-all living costs, 
ud. be taken into consideration, or you are going to be faced with building 
lire houses for more employees with more subsidization for your employees. 
i} are businessmen and I am a businessman. I have to buy another house 
} 


§ fall from somebody, just to keep housing. At the present time, I have 
house five employees—University students—in my own house, in order to get 
m for summer work. We cannot find a place for them to live and, if they 


d find it, it would cost them a great deal of money. 
1239373 
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The over-all living and housing costs for the citizens of Jasper, in compari 
son with other Alberta communities has to be considered and, if it exceed; 
other Alberta communities, then the land rental, which is controlled by gt 
ernment, must be lowered. ; 


: 
! 
“4 
, 
| 
| 
a 


Mr. BasrorpD: Surely professional appraisers, if they are worth their salt, di 
exactly what you have suggested and take into consideration all of the factoraae 


Mr. CLARKE: To use Mr. Ryan’s statement, this is assessing private dwe nj 
lots at $2,400, serviced with water and sewer and providing garbage collection 
It is really not too high an appraisal, it is probably fairly well in line a 
communities of 3,000 people, depending on the economy of that community - 
the assessability of lots. e 

One can be bought in Edson, a town 100 miles away, for $600, and then they 
pay for the services over 20 years. In the town of Hinton, which is 50 
away, they are $2,800 fully paid, if you wish curb, sidewalks, sewers, storr 
sewers, frontage, boulevards, and water services. If you wish to buy it outrig 
you can buy it for about $2,600. So their appraisal is not too bad. 


Mr. BAsrorD: The appraisal of $2,400? HA 
Mr. CLARKE: I think it is reasonable. 


Mr. BAsrorD: Well, I took it, you were objecting to the work of ‘th 
independent appraisers. 


Mr. CLARKE: I am objecting to the landlord charging 6 per cent of th 
appraised price as an annual land rental when the lessee has limited contro 
over the use of that land. 


Mr. Basrorp: I see. Well, that is very clear to me now. I thought you w T 
objecting to the work and the report of the independent appraisers, but yo 
now seem to agree with that. ‘5 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, it is either that the 6 per cent is too high or the $2, 400 
too high, I am not too sure. I do not know just what it is. - 


Mr. Basrorp: I think most taxpayers agree it is all too high, but I woul 
like to know which is too high, the $2,400 or the 6 per cent? “ 
Bil 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, let me put it this way; I think both of them are too h 


Mr. BasrorD: But you agreed, a moment ago, that it seemed like a fa 
fair appraisal. 


Mr. CLARKE: It would be a fair appraisal in a community of similar siz 
without restrictions. Let me put it this way: if you want to buy a servi 
building lot in another community of 3,000 people, you would probably paj 
the neighbourhood of the same amount of money as the appraisals put 0 
here. Some communities a little less, some probably a few hundred dollars m 
but, give and take 15 or 20 per cent, anyone could buy a similar type lo 
another community for approximately the same number of dollars as # 
appraisal, without restrictions. \ 


Mr. BAsFrorD: So the independent appraisers have not done a very quali: 
job of appraising. 
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Mr. CLARKE: We do not think so. They did not talk to us; we do not think 
they took into account the restrictions, and we do not think they took into 
account the fact that we already pay school tax on this land. 


For your general information, all communities in Alberta pay equalized 
school assessments. Up until two years ago, in Jasper we were paying about 21 
mills. I think Lake Louise was paying three mills for schools, Banff was about 
24 mills. We are now all paying 33 mills. This is the Alberta government 
system. We objected to this too, but we did not get anywhere. But this has been 
an increased housing cost. The community of Jasper is supplementing some 
other community because on the assessment in the area, the operating costs of 
‘our schools are about 22 mills. 


Mr. Basrorp: But that is an area over which the federal government has no 
‘urisdiction. 


| Mr. CLARKE: That is right. We are not debating this, but this is a fact. This 
'S why the school tax on this particular property is $172. 


Sometimes Mr. Laing’s department, or he himself, makes a statement that 
he people of a given community—I think such a statement was made in J asper— 
mly paid for 30 per cent of their services and the general public think, well, 
what are these people squawking about? Here they are getting their taxes for 
me third of what we pay when, today, a house of this size located in Edmonton, 
Yalgary, or practically any other community, in Alberta, would be paying just 
vbout the same amount of total taxes that these people are paying now. There is 
very little difference. So if you add another $128 per year onto their housing 
sosts, it makes it pretty high. 


Granted, they do not have to put up any money for the lots, but they never 


own the lots, they never get a chance. Twenty years from now a lot may be 
vorth $10,000—who knows? 


| _ Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Clarke, I take it that, in essence, you are saying to us 
hat you are not like other municipalities in Jasper. You have no court of 
‘evision. You want this committee to come and view the situation there and act 


a somewhat analogous way, if possible, to a court of revision. 


_. Mr. CiarKeE: This is correct. Also, on all aspects, including the effect the 
acreased traffic is going to have on our future development. We think the traffic 
hrough Jasper, will triple in three years. 


Mr. Basrorp: Now, I want to add another feature and that is in connection 
vith the leases. We have been talking about leases in perpetuity and, as far as I 
an gather, we should probably more precisely be talking about leases that are 
enewable in perpetuity. In other words, we have long leases here, say a 
Q-year lease renewable for another 21 years, with an inclusion of a clause for a 
urther renewal on the same terms, which would give another 21 years, and so 
h, in perpetuity. 


i 
i 
i 
| 


_ Now, I believe that is the case and possibly I should address my next 
uestion to the officers of the crown. I would like to know what the length of 


ae longest combined existing lease, plus its first term of renewal would be? 
23937—33 
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Mr. MacDona.p: Assuming it is a lease written in recent years, that would 
be approximately somewhere between 55 and 61 years. 


Mr. Basrorp: That would be the combined term? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Yes, right. And of course, under the present po 
assuming no change of ownership or use of that lot, on the expiry of that perio 
another 42 years would be granted. 


Mr. Basrorp: And what is your longest term? 
Mr. MacDona.p: The longest term in new leases? 
Mr. Basrorp: No, of all leases. You have just given me the recent term. 


Mr. MacDonatp: By this definition, sir, they could not exceed 63 years 
because it would be a combination of 42 plus 21. 


Mr. BASFORD: Supposing you had a lease made in 1900 for 99 years? 
Mr. MacDona.p: There were none, sir. 

Mr. BAsFrorp: Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DINSDALE: In some parks there were, were there not? 

Mr. MacDona.p: Well, I will have to check that out, Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. CLARKE: I believe there is a 99 year lease on the golf course of the 
Banff Springs Hotel. I believe that is the only one. i 


Mr. MacDonatp: You heard the answer. There is one at the Banff Spri : 
Hotel—a 99 year lease. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Thank you very much. And Riding Mountain National Park 
—are these 99 year leases? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Golf course only. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions anyone wishes to ask? Mr. 
Southam? 


Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you. I approve of what Mr. Ryan has said here. Ti 
seems, from listening to this discussion and to the problems Mr. Clarke 
presented here this morning, that apparently there is a lack of communica 
between our administration here and the people living within the parks. I 
along with the suggestion made by Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. Cameron and others, 2 
which was brought to our attention, that it would be opportune for 
committee to go out there and see the problem at first hand. 


I would like to ask Mr. Clarke this: you mentioned a while ago there wa 
possibility of a school board, consisting possibly of 15 members, being ele 
Did you suggest on an autonomous basis, such as a normal school board outs 
the park site itself? 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, I can probably answer this in two phases. The sch 
board, as it exists today, has limited powers. It can only collect taxes” 
educational purposes. It is very limited on what it can do. It is a board of sex 
individuals, elected by the community and, in turn, elects its Chairman. 
excludes them from quite a number of municipal grants available from t 
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‘provincial government. So a new legislation to increase their powers was 
introduced. For example, presently, as I understand it, if the school board is so 
elected, they could pay for one of their members to come to Ottawa concerning 
lease or other problems which might arise. They could hire and fire secretaries. 
‘Prior to this, they could not, because they only dealt with education. Their 
avenue of authority has been prdadened a great deal. 


| Now, whether we wish to avail ourselves of this power the school board 

now has, and to what extent, is up to us. But the school board has a great deal 

more Fothority than they had in the past and, of course, they also are now 
eligible for more of the municipal grants issued by the pepvaricial government. 


| They could, in effect, using the words of Mr. VanDyke, the chairman, 
‘become a town countil and enter into municipal affairs. 

| Mr. SOUTHAM: What I have in mind here is to develop a better state of 
contentment and haison in your various park areas such as you point out is 
aeeded. In other words, arriving closer to a point of self determination for the 
deople living within a park Site. 

| I was thinking that if you set up the school boards to be a little more 
autonomous than they have been—and you seem to go along with this idea— 
ould you envisage them as representative legal bodies in your park sites, which 


could act as liaison committees to help advise government officials see come 
where periodically? 


| In other words, I feel that they would have more responsibility and would 
year more weight with our departmental officials here and that we, as legis- 
‘ators, could be more influenced concerning what would be in the hex interests 
if these areas. This would, I think, create more of a sense of contentment 
‘mong the people in these areas. Coula you envisage this, from an increase in 
he autonomy of these school boards? 


Mr. CLARKE: I think that the school board will eventually and possibly 
vithin a year, be the voice of the town. They will represent the citizens of the 


ommunity in all phases of their activities, apart from what the Chamber of 
tommerce thinks is their area. 


__ Mr. SoutHam: I am speaking from the experience I, myself, had at the 
aunicipal level over a number of years and I find that where discord or 
Tgument comes up, on taxation, if you have your set court of revision, people 
an come into this body and air their views. In turn you people can explain the 
eds and there is more liaison, more understanding. I think the same thing 
‘ould then be passed on, betaiesn your board to the officials of the crown and 
ese members. Now this is not so much a matter of the question, but it is the 


“me to make some resolution or understanding that would resolve this problem. 


| Mr. CLARKE: The way I have advocated for many, many years—ten that I 
now of—is some type of partial self government within our town sites. So far: 
‘e have not got anywhere. 


Mr. KinpT: If the functions of the school board were broadened, would you 
‘ill retain the name “school board” or would there be some other name given 
>it? Would it be legal, under the Provincial Act, to give it any other name? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. CLARKE: This, I would not know. % 


Mr. Basrorp: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Is this legislation 
peculiar to the Jasper school board, or is this general legislation for ‘th € 
province of Alberta? 


Banff and Waterton, which are still communities in Alberta, would be given the 
same opportunities to participate in funds and administer funds and grants that 
are available from the provincial government, which they could not get before! 
because of their limited activities. This is the purpose of it. There was a special 
amendment to the school act for school boards to cover Jasper, Banff and 
Waterton Lakes, because these are the only communities affected. 


Mr. CLARKE: This legislation was introduced in the House so that i 


Mr. Basrorp: When I asked whether it was general, does it give these 
school boards more powers than other school boards in Alberta? q 
Mr. CLARKE: They already have them; we were restricted. ’ a 


Mr. Basrorp: This brings the Jasper school board up to the level of all the 


other school boards? y 


Mr. CLARKE: Correct. 5 


Mr. BAsFrorp: It does not put them above them? e ; 
Mr. CLARKE: No. ‘ 


= | 

Mr. ORANGE: First of all, Mr. Chairman, I think this is the last I will 
probably have to say. I just want to say that I appreciate the frankness with 
which Mr. Clarke has answered all these rather direct questions which have 
been put to him today. I think he has been very helpful to us. | 


5 
I must confess that I am not really that much the wiser, regarding many of 
the problems which exist with respect to the parks, particularly the leases. 


I have a couple of questions however. Does anyone know the total private 


capital investment, say, in Jasper National Park, in motels, shops, ski lifts, if 
there are such? i® 


Mr. CLARKE: The assessment, I think, is around $7 million. 4 
Mr. ORANGE: No, but the investment? 7 
Mr. CLARKE: It would probably be three times that. 4 


Mr. ORANGE: Does this include all your major hotels and motels, your 
railroad terminals, division points and your housing? However, if you have not 
got that answer, I do not think it is too important at this stage. I would like to 
find that out. I would also like to know what is the total federal government 
investment in Jasper and I would like to see it extended, possibly to Banff. 


{ 


This business of the lack of communication, which you have brought up is 
one, I think, of serious concern both to government and to the people living ‘in 
the parks. I am a little concerned by the statement you made that it nial 


sometimes a year to negotiate a transfer of lease in Jasper. I wonder if thi 
the exception to the rule or is it the rule? 
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I have heard stories, for example, where a person wishing to change or add 
a second bay to his garage cannot obtain authority from the park superintend- 
ent, but that this authority must come from Ottawa. Again, is this the exception 
‘to the rule or is it the rule? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| We have heard a lot of allegations with regard to the lack of communica- 
tion and the lack of authority on the part of the parks superintendent, or, in 
turn his superiors in Calgary. I am just wondering how serious is this problem 
or whether these are the kind of things that are thrown into the air to create a 
‘little dust in order to hide the real facts? 


| Mr. CLARKE: Well, I think probably on the small items. Speaking only from 
‘oersonal experience, I built a garage on one property about six months ago and 
the local superintendent gave us authority to build it. I think the situation 
concerning the small things is gradually changing. In these areas, the local 
superintendent has been given more authority. 


| With regard to transferring of leases, I do not know why it is taking a year, 
‘out it is. 


Mr. ORANGE: In every case? 


Mr. CLARKE: Possibly not in every case, it may be six months in other cases. 
3ut it does impose hardships on some people who are selling their improve- 
nents because, for job reasons, they have to move and their funds are held in 
“scrow in some lawyer’s office for six, eight or nine months. It makes it very 
lifficult for them to get funds to relocate or to buy another home, when things 
ire held up for a long time. 


Mr. ORANGE: So you say this is the rule rather than the exception to the 
cule? 
Mr. CLARKE: This is the rule, as it takes anywhere from six months to a 
year. 


Mr. ORANGE: Do the people in Jasper or in the parks have any concrete 
uggestions to make whereby this arrangement could be improved? 


Mr. CLarRKE: Well, the parks department hire a superintendent and they 
so hire a registrar in each park. There is no reason in the world why 
Transactions, such as those involving one home owner to another home owner, 
could not be handled right there. Personally, I do not know why they have to 
ome to Ottawa. Maybe there is some reason for it, I do not know. But they go 
lack and forth, and it seems to take months and months to get them cleaned up 
‘nd out of the way. 


1 


__ Mr. OraAnGE: I gather, that, in your opinion, the land agent, or whoever is 
sponsible in the parks, is just acting as a post Office. 


i 
| 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, he goes over them. My interpretation of the situation is 
hat he has no authority whatsoever. He can advise people on the regulations, 
registers the owners and changes the registration when necessary, but what 
Ise he does, I do not know. I know that if you ask him to get a copy or a 
hhotostatic copy of a present lease on a piece of property, he can give you 
dis. He maintains files and records. He is not able to do any actual transferring; 
us must come from Ottawa. 


ol re i, 
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Mr. ORANGE: You were saying, earlier, that you were planning to build : 
additional home this year for one of your employees. 

Mr. CLARKE: I am going to buy one. 

Mr. ORANGE: This will involve a transfer of lease. i 

Mr. CLARKE: That is right. & 

Mr. ORANGE: And do you anticipate it will take six to eight months at least’ 

Mr. CLARKE: Well, I bought one last August or September, I am not sur 
which, and I held back 10 per cent because the chap I bought it from needec 
some money; personally, I gave him most of his money. I think that, just las 
week, the real estate agent who was handling it phoned me and said, “Look 
these papers are all ready, we just have to send them in now to the land title; 


office and get them registered and you can pay off this man.”’ And this is nov 
May. This transaction started last September. 


@ (11.45 am.) 


Now, had it been anybody who was doubtful of the availability of having 
the lot transferred, probably this down payment and mortgage money woulc 
have been withheld until all these papers were finally approved. Therefore, th 
seller would have been a good six or seven months without any funds to dc 
anything with. If he is a private home owner, then this is probably the tota 
amount of his assets, capital, or saving, and if he is transferred through the 
department, the government, or through the railroad or if for any other reasor 
he is moving, it means he cannot buy. He has to rent somewhere; he has nc 
funds to work with. And normally, in any community it would probably take é 
week or two to have this processed. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, does the department have any figures for 
recent years on how many assignments have been requested and the period of 
time taken in processing them? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald will answer your question, I believe. 
Mr. MAcDOoNALD: Was the question the number of transactions? 


Mr. BAsrorp: The number of assignments requested and the length of imme 
it took to deal with them. i 


Mr. MacDonaLp: The numbers of assignments per annum run from 1960 to 
1965 in the following magnitudes 204, 157, 173, 220, 155, and 124 for 1965. Now, 


my figures do not indicate an average time, but I think we can secure that 
figure. 


The average definitely went up during the period of reviewal policy, but in 
order to get at the term of transaction, in any of these cases, you would have to 
examine the length of time it was actually with the department, and how much 
time elapsed in negotiation between buyer and seller before it came to the 
department. Of course, other problems are sometimes created. For instance, if 
the buyer is not a person eligible to occupy a lease, this will create’ fla 


complication. I am advised that a year or six months would certainly 4 
exceptional. lat 
2 
, 


F 
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Finally, on this point, of course, we have statutory problems as well. The 
_ transfer of leases of this length of time are, of course, ministerial powers, 
| delegated to a limited degree, and we are reviewing that aspect. 


Mr. CLARKE: Yes, but there are no restrictions on who can own property 
_ within the parks. Any one of you gentlemen can buy a house in J asper, or Banff 
_ according to the regulations now. But you cannot live in it, and you cannot rent 
_ it, only to someone gainfully employed. You can buy it. Am I correct? 


| Mr. MacDona_p: Well, I do not know. 
f Mr. CLARKE: Well, I think I am. 


! Mr. MacDona.p: The Minister has complete and unreserved powers when 
_ it comes to his consent to the assignment of the lease. From the very beginning 
_ of the parks and the lease, the power has been placed squarely on the shoulders 
_ of the Minister to consent, prior to any transfer of ownership or of interest in it. 
| What the minister has said, in effect, is that the stock of housing in the national 
| parks is henceforth to be reserved for occupancy by persons who have to live in 
_ the parks by virtue of their work as serving directly or indirectly the visiting 
public. Investment, in the sense of third parties, has generally increasingly been 
reserved to apartment or multiple occupancy dwellings. 


| Mr. Basrorp: I see no reason why I should be able to go and buy property 
_in the park. 


i 

1 
| 
| 


Mr. MacDona tp: As an investor, my information is that you could. 
Mr. BAsForD: Well, I do not see that I should have the right to do so. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Clarke, one of the basic problems, as I understand it, is 
related to the transfer of leaseholds, the time involved, and the fact of people 
wishing to transfer their leases within the framework of the regulations as they 
‘now serve. It is cumbersome, it is awkward and it is at a point where it is 
Causing some dissatisfaction in the park. Taking into account the regulations as 
‘they are set down, do you see any way out of this? 


Mr. CLARKE: My personal thinking is that the Minister has too much 
authority in this respect. With all due respect to Mr. Dinsdale, these are the 
problems we run into. Mr. Dinsdale, I suppose, is a naturalist. We have asked to 
have boats put on a certain lake and he says it will disturb the geese that hatch 
their young there—no boats. Mr. Hamilton said, ‘no ski runs on a mountainside 
because it scars the mountains; I like to look at the mountains and see no scars 
on them.” Mr. Laing seems to be concerned with dollars and cents. He seems to 
‘be concerned that the parks should be self-supporting as much as possible and 
Seems to be greatly perturbed in his thinking that there is a possibility that the 
residents in the park are getting a small subsidy from the government. We do 
ot know what we are going to get with the next minister and what policy he is 
Soing to adopt. This causes us concern. There is no board of appeal; it seems 
that the Minister’s word is final, it is either ‘“‘yes, you can do it,” or fmovyou 
2annot’”’, depending on the type of individual and of his thinking. 

We think there should be a small board, of some type, to which we can 
appeal. I am not using the boat deal as an example, as it was not a very 
Mportant thing, but this way, when you have an audience with these gentle- 
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men, you get some idea of the type of men they are and their type of thinking. 
We just get your thoughts set along a certain line and boom, we get a change 
of ministers, and again, we have got a different type of approach to our 
problems. This causes a great deal of frustration. 


Mr. ORANGE: In other words, what you are suggesting and, I think which 
possibly makes an awful lot of sense, is taking some of the authority out of the 
hands of the Minister and transferring it to some form of independent govern- 
ment body which would probably manage the crown lands in the parks and 
report to the Minister, who would then be your court of last resort, rather than 
being responsible for making the decisions and also being the court of last 
resort. 


Mr. CLARKE: You see, it is very peculiar that the minister has to approve 
the sale of an improvement from John Dow to Joe Smith. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, coming back to this point in our discussion— 
and I think Mr. Clarke has made a very valid point; he started out on this 
note—the problem of the mountain parks’ townsites and the fact that the 
problems of administration have never been sorted out. They are orphans in the 
parks and I agree with Mr. Clarke that the Minister literally is the mayor of 
Jasper and he is neither qualified, nor prepared to be the mayor of a permanent 
townsite. For one thing, he has not the time. ) 


} 


When the minister has to make decisions on whether there should be 
parallel parking or angle parking on the main street, that is taking it to the 
degree of the ridiculous. I hope that the residential council can move forward 
and become an advisory council and that some formula can be sorted out 
whereby they have certain responsibilities—they cannot have complete respon-| 
sibilities, as a representative council—so that these bothersome administration 
aiacanties can be sorted out. 


I would like to ask Mr. Clarke has your residential group had an oppor- 
tunity to look at the Overlander Report for the development of the Jasper town 
site and to discuss it and to make recommendations? 


Mr. CLARKE: This avenue has been left pretty well to the Chamber of 
Commerce. This organization primarily deals with the problems concerning: 
residents and the average working citizen, not principally industrial a | 
ment, as recommended and what the Crawford Report deals mostly with. 


The Chamber of Commerce had several meetings before I came down here 
and they said, “You are not representing us; we still want our turn; we want an 
audience; remember this”. I am not in a position to speak for them, other then 
generally. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Clarke this has been very helpful in pinpointing RA 
problem this morning and I wonder, Mr. Chairman, are we going to have an 


opportunity to hear from others? i 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. Our next meeting— 


{ 


Mr. ORANGE: I had not finished. I was just coming to the subject of town 


site development. al 
{} . 


wr 
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I think what Mr. Dinsdale has pointed out makes a lot of valid sense. My 
- question to Mr. Clarke—and this will have to be an opinion from you—is this: 
' Are the people in Jasper, and these are the only people for whom you can speak, 
_ prepared to take on more administration and management of their own affairs, 
_ in terms of road maintenance, town development, water and sewer extensions, 
_ and so on; and, if they are, do they recognize that they may be required to pay 


_ higher taxes in order to manage the town, apart from such matters which are 
_ peculiarly federal in nature? 


Mr. CLARKE: I think so. I think they would be. Of course, this would take a 
lot of thought and study by somebody because they would have to try to 
| determine which street was used by tourists and which street was used by 
_ town. 
| Mr. ORANGE: Could you not say, then, that the town would take over some 
things that are federal responsibility? In other words, let them be responsible 
_for the maintenance of all the streets in the town, on the basis of grants and 
other formula, which would be worked out. 


Mr. CLARKE: Possibly. I can assure you their thinking is that they are 
'prepared to pay and accept some local responsibility. It is a magnitude of 
‘responsibility that would wind up in an accounting problem that would 
probably drive everybody up the wall, in this way, that if there is the grass to 
_be cut on the boulevards, would it be a federal or town responsibility? 


Mr. ORANGE: Well, I think you can sit down and work out some formula. 


Mr. CLARKE: Oh, I think it could be done. I think it deserves consideration 
and study by both sides. 


Mr. ORANGE: Thank you. 


| Mr. KinpT: There was mention made of an advisory council that might 
perform this function. Do you see any merit in an advisory council when, after 
that council has made recommendations, it takes a year to make a decision? 
| Mr. CLARKE: We have no evidence that it takes so long to make a decision. 
| Mr. KINDT: We have, we had it here today. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was in exceptional cases. 

Mr. Kinpt: All right, we had it. 

Mr. CLARKE: An advisory council is just another name. 


| Mr. Kinpt: Well, all right. As a businessman, do you believe that we 
Should take a year to make a decision? I do not think so. I do not think the 


‘people in any of these national parks feel that way. So what you want is some 
mechanism whereby you can get decisions implemented. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, it seems to me, sir, that there must be some type of 
‘board or group which could be made familiar with all the facts in every case, 
and they could recommend a decision to the Minister because he or his 
department heads cannot be familiar with every case. 


1 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, would a town manager consulting with an 
advisory council, resolve many of your problems? It requires town managers in 
‘most major centres, now, to handle local problems. 


} 
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Mr. CLARKE: We already employ a town secretary and apparently in every 
town in Alberta there is a financial statement and they have a town secretary. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I am speaking of a manager. An expert in town site 
administration. They apparently have university courses in this now. 


Mr. CLARKE: I would not think this is necessary. We are a bit afraid to 
recommend anything of this type because at one time we strongly recommended 
a regional director and then he had no authority. We now have an office in 
Calgary and, as far as we are concerned, he has no authority. We have not seen 
him, we do not talk to him, he does not discuss any of the problems with us. 
Everybody from the superintendent says it has to go to Ottawa, and when it 
gets to Ottawa goodness knows what happens to it. Would a town manager be 
another cog in the wheel, another source to go through to again send things to 
Ottawa? 


We were a little afraid when Mr. Dempster was made a regional director M 
one time. Sure, he had the jurisdiction over whether a machine should be used 
here or there, or over road maintenance and such things, but so far as problems 
regarding businessmen and individuals were concerned, he seemed to have no 
authority either. It had to go to the Minister’s desk. A town manager would 
serve no purpose whatsoever if he had no authority. We think the superintend- 
ent should be given more authority. 


Mr. Kinpt: Is it not true, too, that you find for most of the decisions sent 
there is not only the time delay, but if there is any uncertainty on the part of 
government officials, the answer comes back “No”. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, we generally always know if there is any doubt. 


Mr. KINpDT: We will try and come in and see if we cannot get a clearer 
picture of this. 


An hon. MEMBER: The abominable “No” man. 


Mr. KinptT: Yes, that is right. I do not see how they can operate at all. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson has a question. | 


Mr. OLson: I only have a few questions. I was interested in Mr. Clarke’s 
statement that the policy seemed to change with the general thinking and the 
attitude of each minister toward what the concept of a national park ought to 
be. And then I think you followed that up by suggesting that the Minister : % 
too much authority. 


I wonder if my interpretation of what you said is correct, or if you really 
meant what I think you said. Surely you are not suggesting that some of the 
authority, in the final analysis, should be taken away from the Minister, but 
rather that there should possibly be a consistent policy and some genuine 
delegation of the administrative function of this policy from the Minister. | 


Mr. CLARKE: General park policy is the use of the park and what is allowed 
to develop within it. The residents do not feel that this is within “mt 
: 


jurisdiction at all. They feel this belongs to the Minister and to the department, 
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‘They can recommend this, that and the other thing and so can any organization, 
but the final decision on whether somebody can put up a shooting gallery, for 
‘example, must come from Ottawa. 

i 


Mr. OLSON: Yes, I understand that, but I mean the practical application in 
‘so far as this delegation of authority is concerned. 


I think you made the flat statement that the Minister has too much 
‘authority and I do not really see any way of setting up any other body, whether 
lit is advisory, elected or otherwise, where you could have an authority that 
‘would be superior to the Minister’s decision. Do you really seriously think that 
‘someone else could, in fact, override a minister’s decision with respect to what 
‘goes on inside the parks? 


4 
} 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, let me put it this way; I do not think that any one man 
‘can deal with all the problems arising in his department any more than I can 
‘represent all the problems in J asper, and especially a minister with a portfolio 
‘as heavy as that of our present Minister, with all the northern affairs and the 
big problems he has to come up with. How can he take the time to be familiar 
with the multitude of small problems which exist? 


If there was a hearing once, twice or three times a year—now this is only 
my own personal thinking, it is not suggested by the organization—this could act 
as a clearing house. They could keep within the concept of the policy of the 
oarks department and recommend treatment of the handling of various situa- 
sions as they arise. The individuals involved or concerned could appeal and 
oresent their case to such a board, which could recommend to the Minister and 
ae would have something to go on, to familiarize him from all aspects. 


| You know what has happened over this last year; there have been press 
teleases, articles in the papers, photographs in Maclean’s magazine, accusations 
of profiteering—there has been everything—and a lot of it has been misunder- 
standing. A lot of it is fighting, and we are going to get nowhere by fighting 
with parliament, the officials of the department or the Minister, 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Clarke, I understand and agree with all of that but the 
juestion I wanted to be clear on is that you are suggesting the Minister 
'xercises too much detailed administration authority that should be delegated. 


You also said there should be somebody, other than the Minister, to take 
oway some of the authority from the Minister and, quite frankly, I do not see 
low that could be done. I certainly agree that perhaps delegation of details of 
idministration, should be expanded, from what is now being done. I think that 
is clear! One other question, Mr. Chairman. I understand Mr. MacDonald to 
ay that the present parks policy is that no one, other than those who are 
nvolved in the business of looking after the tourists, can live or obtain accom- 
‘aodation to live in the parks. Is that correct? 


| Mr. MacDonatp: The Minister’s policy, sir, is that, henceforth, no one now 
ia the park will be disturbed. But new assignments, new leases, new land 
Ssignments will be granted only for the purpose of providing occupation to 
‘eople who have to live in the park in order to serve visitors directly, and this 


nould be added, “or indirectly”. 
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Mr. Oxtson: And in the future this would exclude anyone from obtainit 
living accommodation in the park who wanted to retire there or live ther 
during the summer season, or anything of this nature? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Apart from those summer establishments now in the iam 
Mr. OLson: Yes. But there will be no additional people in the future. 


Mr. MacDona.p: I know that a person who has spent his working life in 
the park and wants to remain there and retire there, will not be disturbed, 
under the Minister’s policy. 


Mr. Ouson: I just wanted to be clear on that. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CLARKE: Incidentally, we have no argument with this policy. 


Mr. Ouson: That may be, but some people who would like to live there, 
who would like to spend some time there, perhaps in a cottage, and who h 
not been in the park but who are also citizens of Canada, may have sor 
argument with this policy. 


Mr. CLARKE: As a tourist or a visitor they can go and rent a summ 
cottage or a suite or a bungalow for as much time as they like. 


Mr. OLSON: Yes. But you are either a tourist or you are out. 


Mr. CLARKE: You do not say they cannot stay a week, they cannot stay a 
month, but that their permanent domicile cannot be in a national park. 


Mr. Kinpt: There are no restrictions on pitching a tent. 


Mr. CLARKE: Oh no, we cannot. As residents of Jasper we cannot use tI 
campground. We cannot go near Hot Springs and put a tent up on 
campgrounds. We are permanent residents of Jasper. We are restricted. 


Mr. Basrorp: So, to sum up, I take it then, that as the Reside 
Association you have no complaints against the town site policy of the depart- 
ment and no complaints against the Minister’s policy on restrictions on # 
assignment of leases, and, apart from the broad question of Teer esa 
complaint comes down to the $140 a year land rental? 


Mr. CLARKE: Well I know that this is reviewed in 1970. Plus the fact 
we want it spelled out that we are not going to have the regulations changec 
two, three or five years. In fact, some type of guarantee—this is it. 


Mr. BASFoRD: But you are happy to have a guarantee with the existing 
policy? 


Mr. KinpT: What you want is some security of tenure. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, you are dealing with people who are home owners. " 
is their estate. If the average working man accumulates a home in 25 years, 
is about all he has got. And if he wishes to move, or leave, or if, for any re 
he has to become a non-resident of a national park, he would like some sec 
of estate, some guarantee that he will be able to sell or transfer this prope: 
This applies both to private loans and to commercial property. 


Mr. Basrorp: I take it you do not object to the restrictions being placed or 
assignments? 
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Mr. CLARKE: No, no. I mean this is something beyond us. If it is the general 
policy of the department or the government that they will limit the size of the 
town sites within the national parks, we do not argue about it. As I said before, 
if they threw them open and developed towns of 50,000 or 60,000 people maybe 
it would not be right, maybe we would not be happy with it. I do not know. 


Mr. BAsForp: So I take it, then, that the visiting policy is approved and is 
good and you simply want a guarantee that this good policy will be continued. 


Mr. CLARKE: Well, now you are putting words in my mouth. 

An hon. MEMBER: I think that is a leading question, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CLARKE: I do too. We do not object to it, as it exists. 

Mr. Basrorp: And you want it continued. 

Mr. CLARKE: As a businessman I would like to see 50,000 people there. 
Mr. Basrorp: But you are there as a resident. 


Mr. CLARKE: I realize that this may not be a good thing for the parks and 
here may be 20,000 people there, 25 years from now, if 10 million tourists a 
rear visit this park. A populace of this size may be necessary. And I think that 
's what Mr. Laing is thinking; not of next year or three years from now, but 
What might happen 20 years from now. There have had enough trouble 


administrating a town of 3,000 people; what would happen to them if they had 
50,000? 


Mr. Ouson: Is there a large enough community there now, with sufficient 
iccommodation to look after the tourists who want to come at all seasons? 


Mr. CLARKE: No, definitely not, gentlemen. 


Mr. MacDona.p: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in 
lasper four sites have been made available for increased accommodation. The 
vay it is swinging now in Jasper’s direction because of the degree of saturation 
wt Banff, three bids have been accepted and the fourth is under negotiation. 
these will provide 214 units of accommodation and, plus those which are under 
Manning or design or out to bid in Banff, this would provide 913 units of 
ccommodation, making a total of 1,127 units of accommodation. This will 
‘ccommodate roughly 3,000 persons, which is 1,000 more than have been put in 
lace in the entire five year period from 1960-61 to last year. So the accommo- 
‘ation is going forward on private investment. I am not, of course, taking into 
ccount the departmental investment in campsites and trailer accommodation, 
Thich is another thing. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, I just want to follow this up. You say “because 
if the saturation at Banff’; what do you mean by “saturation”? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Well, the difficulty of getting accommodation in the 
ummertime and the general growth of the visiting public. As you know, the 
8ures indicate an enormous growth in tourists or summer visitors. People are 
ust, in the natural progression of days, going further a little north to Jasper 
nd discovering its attractions and they are beginning to feel the wave of 


ccommodation pressure there and these bids that I have indicated are respon- 
ve to that. 
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Mr. OLson: Do I understand it, then, that because the department feels th 
Banff is crowded and at saturation point that they have deliberately opened vu 
more facilities, or land for facilities, for more accommodation in Jasper to dire 
the traffic that way? 
@ (12.15 p.m.) 

Mr. MAcDoNALD: We are trying to open up accommodation, sir, everywhe 
we can physically provide it, in terms of the basic investments in sewer, street 
and trunk highway actonmnodation: The figures I have indicated will shows th 
if plans are fully materialized within the period, we hope that 913 units will b 
established in the near term at Banff-Lake Louise, taking those together, and 
have just indicated 214 at Jasper townsite. More will, in fact, go into Banff but 
it is indicative of the fact that the wave of interest and the progression Of 
tourists is now hitting Jasper too. j 


Mr. Kinpt: Is this policy based on an estimate of what the future traffic in 
tourists will be or the pressure of tourists? In other words, what I am trying” 
get at is whether it is a forward planning and building in anticipation” 
tourists or do you let the tourists come and their pressure brings forth a tio 
from the government to give more accommodation? 


Mr. MacDona tp: It has to be in a sense, sir, a combination of both. In 3 > 
Lake Louise, for example, which we are creating from the ground up, we put in| 
something like over a million dollars in the services necessary to accommodate 
six motel sites. Indeed, it has been suggested we were over-anticipating the 
tourist market because there has been some suggestion that we will not get al 
the bids of which we are hopeful there. At least we are making them avai 
to private capital. Private capital, under the present dispensation, has to 
the judgment of whether or not the business is there. 


In the long run, if they do not make that kind of judgment but t 
department still feels that, in fact, the tourists are going to come, then 
have to seek funds from Parliament in order to put the bricks and mortar @ | 
place so that we will have it ready. 


Mr. OLSON: One other point. You are going to have ill-will on the pe 
tourists if you rely on the pressure of tourists to put accommodation in and 1 
thought is that action would have to be taken well in advance so as to be ye 
for the tourists, so that they will carry home a proper impression of 
national parks, rather than let their pressure and ill-will and everything ¢ e) 
back up on the government saying that they have to have more. 


Mr. MACDONALD: We would agree with you on that but, under the presel 
dispensation, which has a lot of virtues, the investment is made by priv: 
capital and we cannot force the judgment on them that the business is in fe 
there. But I do believe it is in our Minister’s mind that if there is SOI 
indication that private capital is being a little too conservative in their esti nate 
of the future business and we, ourselves, believe that that business is going to 
be there, we may well have to go ahead and make the investment that we 
would prefer the private capital to make. But, in general, we would agree. 


In those areas over which we have control of the creation of campsites a nd 
trailers, which accommodates only that category of people who like that kind of 
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vacation, we are pressing this forward as fast as parliament, and the board, and 
he government in their wisdom allocate funds to us. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Horner. 


| Mr. J. HORNER (Acadia): Jack Horner; I am the member for Acadia, I am 
.ot a member of the Committee. I was interested in your remarks regarding the 
aturation point of accommodation in Banff also, and now this question of 
orivate capital being needed to alleviate the saturated point in Banff and Jasper 
vaises the following point. Is the department aware of the fact or do they 
‘cknowledge that the leasing arrangement has a tendency to dampen private 
apital from going in and investing in these parks? 

Mr. MAcDona.Lp: As I have already explained, sir, I have just indicated to 
he Committee, we have just advertised four potential sites in J asper and three 
fthem have been snapped up and the fourth is under negotiation now. 


Mr. HORNER: Yes, but you just said, too, that you may have granted more 
rasked for more bids around Lake Louise and Banff than what you are going 
get because you were somewhat doubtful about capital. 


_ Mr. MacDona.p: This is always a business judgment. Lower lake Louise, 
'S we and many other people believe, is going to be one of the most attractive 
pots in the world. But it does not exist; it is a concept. The idea behind it is 
hat we should not, as Mr. Clarke quite rightly put it, let the town sites swell 
> that they, in fact, become urban areas within the park. Yet, we know that 
lore accommodation must and can be provided, very attractively, in the 
ational parks and the way to do that, in the national parks policy, is to create 
that we call new visitors’ service centres. The first of these, to help relieve the 
vessure on Banff townsite itself, is the lower Lake Louise area. 


| 


But it is a brand new concept, these will be permanent structures, this one 
‘across the highway from what, in the wintertime, is already one of the most 
ttractive skiing areas, so that it has an all-round potentiality. 


| Behind that, then, an entrepreneur must judge how fast other people are 
oing to recognize this. He has to put his money into it. It is not a question of 
ie lease terms, which we found from the investors, are quite agreeable to 
em. They are signing arrangements every year, in fact we are signing more 
eases now than we did a year ago. But they have to make the judgment of 
thether if they put in 500 rooms, is the demand going to react to it quickly 
tough to make that a sound investment. 

Mr. Horner: I believe there is a great deal of confusion over this particular 
‘oint and I think Mr. Clarke mentioned it earlier in his suggestion that a 
umber of private investors had told him, and I know they have told other 
2ople as well, that the leasing arangement certainly dampens their interest in 
ivesting in accommodation construction in the parks. 


Mr. MacDownaLp: As I say, sir,— 
Mr. Horner: I am surprised the department does not recognize this. 


Mr. MacDona.p: Well sir, you only have to go by the number of leases 


gning. The real test, of course, of these policies is in the number of people who 
239374 
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really want a lease and we are, in fact, signing more right now, than a year ago. 
The commercial leases, particularly, are being quite acceptable. A new apart- 
ment in Jasper, two new motels, a vast new ski area at Sunshine—all these are 
being done under the new policies and open across the table negotiations in 
which the investor understands completely what he is getting into and is quite 


/ 


satisfied that that is a profitable judgment. | 

But that judgment will vary with every site, for instance when you get a 
brand new thing like Lower Lake Louise as opposed to Jasper townsite. I have 
noted that of the four potential sites, three of them were taken up immediately. 
Lower Lake Louise we expect will possibly go slowly, but we do not know yet. 
The bids will close the end of this month, I think. , 


Mr. Horner: Just one more question, while I follow this up. Mr. Clarke, 
would you agree or disagree with the statements that have just been made with 
regard to private capital and the desire to invest in Jasper and in the Banff 
area? q 

Mr. CLARKE: Well, of course, I disagree entirely, because no sods have heen 
turned on any motel site yet and yet one of these leases was granted six or 
seven months ago. One has agreed to start in 1968 and finish in 1970. | 


These people seem to be of the opinion that if they can arrange the capital 
and the financing and it all looks all right, after they put their bid in they will 
go ahead, if not, they will back out. I think the situation is so serious that motel 
sites should be built now. To say that a lease has been signed to complete a 
project in 1970, which is four years from now, is no indication of the need. The 
need is desperate. 


If you are interested in the tourist industry, what is happening is this; on 
this present last weekend, I know of three operators who refused to take. 
accommodation for a single night. They waited for the three days, the Friday 
Saturday, the Sunday and they got them. People who wanted to stay one night 
in Jasper and one night in Banff did not get accommodation and did not come. 
Now, if this situation of short accommodation exists, pretty soon they will be 
staying one week. Now they are operators and they are going to take advantage 
of the situation as much as they can, in order to increase the revenue of their 
particular operation and pretty soon they are going to say, “we will only 
take people on accommodation for one week.’ The overnight passenger or 
traveller is going to be just out of luck completely. 

But there are so many things on parks policy and administration—and I do 
not mind Mr. Cété and Mr. MacDonald here—that would drive you right up the 
wall. You do not know where to start or where to stop. 


For example, they buy a place like the Palisades. I do not know how oh | 
they spend; maybe a quarter of million dollars. They use it for a warden school. 
It costs $70 a day for every warden that goes there to school. They could send 
him to the Jasper Park Lodge. The rest of the year they keep a caretaker there. 
They do not use it for anything. Yet I understand people like the YMCA are 


told they have to vacate their site in three years. The YMCA is an Silies 
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‘which caters to church groups, and youngsters, and so on, that are coming 
through at low rentals of $2 or $3 a day overnight accommodation. They are a 
non-profit organization, and a service organization. 


We do not know where we stand. All these things have got to be aired and 
‘I think you gentlemen have got to come to the western parks to get them aired 
—there are so many. 


\ 


Mr. Horner: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say one thing. While I am 
not a member of the Committee I think here, in the last few minutes we, have 
‘seen drastic differences of opinion between the department and the business 
‘representative from Jasper and I wholeheartedly endorse the suggestion which 
‘has already been made in this Committee that it go out there and hear the 
‘residents and try to clarify the situation; for the general good of the residents 
and the tourist business in general. 

Mr. KinpT: I have one supplementary question I would like to ask Mr. 
Clarke. The criterion for judging accommodation, suggested by the gentleman 
‘to your right and I believe rightly so—is another reason that protection be made. 


Now, I do not think that that is the touchstone that should be used. The 
view you have made, Mr. Clarke, is that of the tourist who phones ahead to try 
and get accommodation and cannot get it. And that should be the touchstone 
vegarding whether more accommodation should be made available. In other 
words, there has to be a little surplus. 


Mr. CLARKE: Here is what has happened though. Three years ago we had a 


‘ittle surplus. The only time all the motels were filled was on holiday weekends 
such as the 24th May, first of July, August holiday and Labour Day. This was 
‘hree or four years ago. Now, we knew that we had a little surplus. We live in 
chis town and we are faced with dealing with people all the time. But this 
jurplus is now gone completely. 


Since that time there has been very little addition in the last three years. 
And concerning these proposed sites that the department have put up, they 
lave not said, “get building; start now’. They have said, “We will let you start 
n 1968.” Our argument is that we need the motels; get che going now. If they 
sre going to give out a lease to a man, make him start building; approve his plans, 
aot throw frustrations at him. From what I am told, once they get it approved it 
‘akes a year to get their plans approved. Get building now; get started. We 
1eed this accommodation. We needed it this year, but we will need it more so 
ext year. Take into consideration the yellowhead highway that the federal 
sovernment and the British Columbia government are going to have open, we 
ope, by the fall of 1967. Where are the people using it going to stay? 


| Mr. KinpT: Where there is no surplus accommodation, there is no competi- 
ion. It does not force the private owners to put their best foot forward to give 


‘ervice to the tourists. 


_ Mr. CiarKeE: That is right. The situation is quite desperate, I think, and I do 
cot think I am just voicing one man’s opinion. I am not in the accommodation 
‘eld, I am in the retail field, but I am dealing with the public. They are in my 
tores and they are asking me questions all the time and I keep my ears open; I 
'm interested. I am proud of the parks. I like living there. 
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Mr. MacDonatp: On this point, Mr. Chairman, which I think Mr. Clarke 
has made himself, a business judgment has to be made here on whether or not 
there is a market for the rooms. The Minister has indeed been attacked in the’ 
past for letting too many motels into the parks and contributing to a depression | 
of the business. This was just a year ago. 


The minister’s responsibility is to try to find that fine balance between an 
excess of accommodation in the parks, which would produce depressed condi- | 
tions, and a lack of return, which would discourage further investment and as. 
previous members have stated, keeping up with what we know is the growth. ~ | 


Now, unless the department builds the motels itself, the element of | 
business judgment on how the market is developing, has to enter into it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): All you have to do is talk to the tourists and they 
will tell you whether or not the accommodation is inadequate. And they will 
damned soon tell you this. if | 


Mr. Basrorp: Surely, if there is a fast buck to be made in the accommoda- | 
tion field there will be people up there wanting to spend their bucks 2 
accommodation. . 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): Yes, there are, if they can do it without too many 
strings attached to the buck. But I know fhe tourists; any of them that I have 
spoken to, are certainly dissatisfied with the amount ae accommodation in eit 
one of the parks. And they do not mince any words in telling you so. | 


e@ (12.30 p.m.) | 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now 12.30. Before I ask our witness who 


has been very, very good indeed, to make a final statement, I think I can allow 
one or two more questions. | 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, my question really has nothing to do with the 
witness, but there has today been a number of requests and invitations on the 
part of Mr. Clarke, Senator Cameron, and suggestions from members of the 
Committee that the Committee go out to the western parks to talk to all people 
involved. 


In the next three or four weeks, a number of other witnesses will be 
coming before the Committee. I am not too familiar with the working arrange- 
ments but would it not be wiser to make a decision, one way or the other, 
concerning a possible visit of the Committee to the parks, and then decide 
whether or not these witnesses should come to Ottawa, or whether we should 
meet them in their home ground. 


The CHAIRMAN: The decision has already been made by the Committee ic 
hear other witnesses. 


Mr. ORANGE: These people could be heard. 


The CHAIRMAN: As an example, Mr. Frame, of the National and Provincial 
Parks Association of Canada will be here next Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. in this 
room. We have Mr. H. C. Craig of the Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce, 
and member of advisory council on June 7, and then we have the Hon. A. R. 
Patrick, the Minister of Industry and Tourism for the province of Alberta, and 
then we have a Mr. W. R. Roberge of the Banff advisory council. la 


4 
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We are going to listen to these witnesses first and then a decision will be 
made on whether it is advisable to accept the invitation extended to us to visit 
the beautiful town of Jasper and the other parks like Banff et cetera. 


And now I am going to ask Mr. Clarke to make his final speech. 


Mr. CLARKE: Gentlemen, I want to thank you for listening to me. With 
cegard to residents, if we could get the assurance from the Minister or from the 
jepartment of a definite type of policy, and if he would go along with the 
concept of his own statement that there shall be no economic advantage or 
jisadvantage to residents residing in the national parks, I think we could easily 
work out our problems with the department. 


I got off on a subject I was not supposed to touch on to any extent, but 
with regard to development and tourist accommodation, and so on, in reply to 
Mir. MacDonald’s statement that the Minister has been criticized, all I can say to 
hat is why did he not ask us? If he is concerned about accommodation, why 
not consult with the people that are already in the accommodation field? They 
are citizens of Canada, they are good citizens. They are not just trying to 
eather their own pockets. They do not want to be spending hours on a 
elephone trying to get somebody else accommodation in another area, phoning 
wivate houses, and so on. If there is a need, they are willing to have that need 
iled. And if they are not willing to put up the buildings themselves and add to 
heir holdings, they are willing to have new operators come in and to welcome 
hem in. 


But the department has got to get going. They have to take their leases and 
yrocess them and their plans and approve them and try and arrange things. If 
N operator cannot get adequate financing because of their restrictive policies 
nd because there is no ownership on the land, then they are going to have to 
0 out and endorse his loans, or back them, much the same as a supermarket 
hain goes out and endorses a shopping centre deal to the builder, that there 
vill be adequate rent coming in to provide the building. They have got to get 
als thing cracking and they have got to show a lot more co-operation. It is fine 
9 get a tender on a piece of land and then have him build on it five years from 
ow. They can say, “sure’’. This causes a lot of the frustration. Mr. MacDonald 
an say, “we have arrangements for accommodation”, but he does not say 
rThen—1970, four years from now. The trans-Canada highway is opening in a 
ear and a half; accommodation is short now. They have got to get on the ball 
nd they have to get working on it. 


_ As far as the rest of the items are concerned, I think it is a “must” that 
ey have got to hear from others in Jasper besides myself. I know that the 
“ires will be hot and that delegations will be down here; there will be reports 
1 the newspapers, and so on, that they have been refused a hearing, because I 
aly officially represent one phase of the deal. 


The Prime Minister promised a hearing by all parties concerned. They are 
ding to insist on it and I think it is their right. And rather than have eight or 
m different sessions, with people coming down here, it would be very 
‘Ofitable for all and for you gentlemen to either go as a committee or send a 
dlegation from your Committee and hear all aspects of the situation. 
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So far as government spending in the park is concerned, we see so much 
waste of government funds, sometimes so little for our money, that we do not 
know why they spend it. I am just making this as a broad statement, but it 
happens. We do not know whose fault it is. But we think we could save you 
money if we could actually advise you on how monies were spent, and so on, 
and we think we could improve the tourist industry if we were consulted. If 
this were done, we think everything would operate a great deal more eficieaay 
and to the satisfaction of all. Thank you. 5) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Clarke. I might say, however, that we have 
not refused anyone wishing to appear before this committee. 


Mr. CLARKE: You have not invited them, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have invited— 


Mr. CLARKE: One man from one community, so far, and one from each of 
the communities. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: We sent invitations to those who are coming here and we 
sent an invitation to you, sir. We are very, very grateful that you did come and 
I am sure that the committee is appreciative of your efforts and will listen to 
you with great interest. I am sure the members will consider the proposals you 
advanced to the committee and I assure you that they will be taken under 
advisement. 


And now, gentlemen, our next meeting will be on Tuesday, May 31, in this 
room and we will hear Mr. A. P. Frame of the National and Provincial Parks 
Association of Canada. p 


Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, just one last point. In view of the evidence 
presented at the hearing this morning, and the atmosphere in which it was 
conducted, I wonder whether the witness would be agreeable to expunging or 
erasing from the record his references to the use of legal blackmail or illegal 
ways in dealing with certain changes in the leaseholders’ contract. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might say, Mr. Haidasz, it is on the record. You see, it is 
right on the record now. 


{ 
Mr. BAsrorD: On that point, in answer to questions from me, I think the 
witness completely withdrew from that position. if i 


| 


Mr. CLARKE: No. I disagree gentlemen. I said what our legal counsel advises 
us is that this is what he would term as “legal blackmail”. 


Mr. BAsFrorD: Speaking from personal experience, we are taught in law 
school, as lawyers, that the more forcible an opinion, the more you can charge 
for it. 


Mr. CLARKE: I was using, verbatim, the terms he expressed at a publie 
meeting in Jasper. It is not any cheaper; it is just what he said was happening. 


Mr. DINSDALE: If I could make a comment on this point, I understand that 


there is a similar legal opinion with respect to the leaseholds in Rice 
Mountain national park. 


The CHAIRMAN: This meeting is adjourned, to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Mownpay, May 30, 1966. 


| Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Basford be substituted for that of Mr. 
3erger on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 31, 1966. 
(8) 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 9.47 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, Granger, 
vundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Howard, Hymmen, Laprise, 
vegault, Lind, Mather, Neveu, Orange, Roxburgh, Southam (19). 


In attendance: from the National and Provincial Park Association of 
‘anada, with office in Toronto: Mr. A. P. Frame, President; Mr. Gavin Hend- 
rson, Executive Director; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
Tational Resources: Mr. E. A. Coté, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, 
enior Assistant Deputy Minister. 


Mr. Coté made a correction to the record of his evidence given at the 
ommittee’s meeting on May 3, 1966. 


The Commitee resumed consideration of item 15 of the main estimates of 
1e Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
The Chairman tabled the following document: 


Statement on National Parks Policy, prepared by the Canadian 
Audubon Society, May, 1966, 


‘hich he received the previous day from the Society’s chairman, Mr. Walter 
[. Tovell. Copies were then in the mail to the members. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. A. P. Frame, an invited witness, and Mr. 
avin Henderson. 


Mr. Frame gave a comprehensive prepared statement primarily on national 
arks, copies of which were distributed to the members. 


Mr. Frame was questioned, assisted by Mr. Henderson. 


On request from time to time during the questioning, Messrs. Cété and 
acDonald gave related information. 


The questioning having concluded, the Chairman, on behalf of the Com- 
Ittee, thanked Messrs. Frame and Henderson for their attendance. 


At 12.10 p.m., the Committee adjourned to Friday, June 3, 1966 at 9.30 
m. 


Michel A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
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e (9.41 a.m.) 


TUESDAY, May 31, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


The first item of business is that Mr. Cété has a correction to make in the 
secord of his evidence at a previous meeting. I will ask Mr. Coté to do so now. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
Vational Resources): Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the Evidence No. 3, 
lated May 3, 1966, page 57, line 16, which should read, “the formulation of this 
dolicy in writing and making it accessible,” and not “acceptable” as was written 
ere, ‘to the public.” 

__ The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cété. We are on item 15 of the main 
sstimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Before 
wroceeding with our invited witnesses, I wish to table for the record the 
‘ollowing document: Statement on National Parks Policy prepared by the 
Janadian Audubon Society, May, 1966. I received the document yesterday from 


ar. Walter M. Tovell, the Society’s Chairman, and a copy will be mailed to each 
‘ember of the Committee. 


_ We have with us today two representatives of the National and Provincial 
Parks Association of Canada. They are Mr. A. P. Frame, President, and Mr. 
Javin Henderson, Executive Director. Mr. Frame has been invited to appear 
vith regard to item 15 of the estimates as it relates to national parks. On behalf 
f the committee, I welcome you, Mr. Frame and Mr. Henderson, to Ottawa. I 
nderstand that you have a statement to make. 


_ Mr. A. P. FRAME (President, National and Provincial Parks Association of 
‘anada): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very glad of this 
pportunity to appear before you on behalf of the National and Provincial 
'arks Association of Canada. I shall read a statement and try to answer any 
Uestions you may wish to ask. 

' NPPAC is an educational, non-profit organization granted Federal Charter 
1 November, 1963. Although we are concerned with both national and provin- 
jal parks, I shall confine myself in these remarks mainly to our position with 
‘espect to National Parks and National Parks Policy. First though, a word about 
ur organization: 


rganization 
! The association is governed by a board of trustees drawn from a broad 
“oss-section of the country and representative of the major facets of our 
deiety. These directors serve and give their time freely to the association 


|i : 
‘ithout remuneration. 
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The association is financed by its membership and by private and corporate 
donors, although at the outset in 1963 we applied for and were given an 
organizational grant of $20,000 by the Government of Canada through the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. While we have hopes 
of getting a matching grant from among the ten provinces on a pro-rata basis, 
this has not yet happened. 

The office of the association is in Toronto with a full-time staff consisting of 
an executive director and secretary. There is a technical advisory group to the 
board of trustees composed of persons outside of government with special 
knowledge and experience in the parks field. 4 
Aims of the Association a 

Among the purposes of our association we seek to: i’ 


(a) inform the people of Canada about their parks and help interpret, 
and create pride in them; 

(b) encourage and support policies that will achieve maximum utiliza 
of parks consistent with the purposes for which national and provin= 
cial parks have been established, and having regard to the specific 
characteristics of each class of park within both the National and: 
Provincial Parks Systems; Es 

(c) promote the establishment of more national parks while the oppor- 
tunity still exists, so that every major land type in Canada, as well 
as places of national historic interest, may be included in the 
National Parks System, and with all provinces and the territories 
being represented; 7 

(d) encourage the expansion of Provincial Parks Systems to meet cur-. 
rent and projected demand; a 

(e) serve in a “watchdog” capacity by arousing public opinion whenever 
necessary against pressures to misuse or exploit parks. | 


| 
7. 


Purpose of National Parks 


Much of the present controversy over national parks arises from the 
interpretation of their purpose in the government’s statement on National Parks | 
Policy. Critics of the policy complain that this interpretation, with its emphasis 
on preservation of the natural and historic features of the parks, is not only 
unrealistic in the light of present-day outdoor recreational needs, but is narrow 
and arbitrary besides, reflecting merely the personal opinions of those responsi= 
ble for drawing it up. a! 

I want to say that this is a quite wrong assumption. It is true that. the 
legislation is quite general and probably needs strengthening, but the govern-. 
ment’s interpretation of it as far as the purpose of national parks is concerned is 
in line with current thinking the world over. As an appendix to this submission 
I am attaching some documents which are part of the proceedings of the first 
World Conference on national parks held in Seatle in 1962. Included with these 
is the 1959 Resolution of UNESCO noting the values of national parks an | 
setting up a list of national parks and equivalent reserves throughout the world. | 
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Our association supports the government fully on this key question of the 
purpose of national parks, and we reject absolutely the claim that the wil- 
| derness concept is outdated, as some have been suggesting, or that the preserva- 
tion aspect of national parks is negative and unrealistic. 


In saying that we believe the wilderness idea is a positive and dynamic 
concept which will come more and more into its own as time goes on, we are 
echoing a large, influential and growing body of Opinion throughout the world, 
‘including the official view of most of the leading nations. 


* Jt is significant that just two years ago the United States, which is 
infinitely more hard-pressed for land for every kind of use than we are, passed 
‘legislation known as The Wilderness Act (1964), which set aside nine million 
acres of national forest land exclusively for cultural and scientific purposes. 
‘This land had previously been open for commercial resource exploitation. 


A similar sudden concern to save and preserve wild country may be noted 
in the recent legislation of certain European countries, where it is now realized 
‘they have only a few years to make a final decision as to what is to remain 
natural. 


| It would be the height of folly, and short-sighted in the extreme, to develop 
the national parks as giant playgrounds so that tourist promotion is the main 
management objective. ‘ 

We know from long experience in Canada the value of national parks for 
tourism. This value will grow enormously in the years ahead, provided we 
Tecognize that it is the essential wildness of the parks that is their chief 
attraction, and curb any possible temptation to change this characteristic for the 
sake of short-term advantage. 

As outdoor recreation demand continues to grow, the way to meet it is not 
through the unlimited development of the national parks we now have just 
because some of them are very large, but through the establishment of more 
parks—national, provincial and even municipal—with each jurisdiction 
recognizing and carrying out its specific role and responsibilities. 

| I want to repeat that a major objective of our association is to encourage 
the use of parks by people. Our concern, though, is for the right kinds of use, 
in the right places and at the right intensities. This is the crux of the whole 
oroblem. I shall come back to the management implications of this in a moment. 


The Values of National Parks 


National parks are obviously important for recreation, but they have other 
values besides, which determine the kinds of recreation that are fitting and 
Jistinguish them from parks whose purpose is recreation pure and simple. 
These values are cultural, scientific, educational and inspirational. 


In our haste to leap into the space age we should not forget that the culture 
of a people is rooted in the soil and the history of the land itself, and that a 
tational identity springs from love of the land and the feelings of pride and 
belonging which this inspires. If we lack a national identity in Canada it is 
derhaps because we lack these feelings. The pioneer mentality towards land and 
‘esources is still strong among us in spite of the fact that we have now evolved 
nto a highly industrial and urban society. 
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A system of national parks embracing the best of the natural scene across 
this magnificent and varied country of ours, so rich in historic and natural 
splendour, could do more to create a consciousness among our people of being 
citizens of one great country, and pride in the fact, than all the Centennial 
projects devised so far. 

National parks are important to science for several reasons, all well 
documented. I shall quote a statement by Victor Cahalane, Assistant Director of 
the New York State Museum and formerly Chief Biologist with the U.S. 
National Parks Service: , 

Only by understanding natural laws which govern soils, 
plants and animals and their interrelationships can man devise the best 
methods of land management, agriculture, animal husbandry and other 
arts. National parks provide the extensive outdoor laboratories which are 
required for this type of research. Frequently, in highly developed; 
countries, parks are the only areas where the interactions of native 
plants and animals can be studied under natural conditions. In fields of 
pure science, parks are ideal for ecological research such as the study of 
natural and of sexual selection in animals, of emergent evolution, of 
population fluctuations resulting from competition, immunity, disease, 
sunspots, weather and radiation, and of many other problems and 
theories, In applied science, parks are ideal check areas against which to. 
measure the effects of forestry and agricultural and grazing methods on 
lands elsewhere. Switzerland is an example of a country which, despite 
heavy demands on its land, has set aside a relatively large park for the 
primary purpose of research on natural resources. The Soviet Union 
regards its nature reserves as outdoor laboratories where resident and 
visiting scientists carry on studies of many important problems. | 


If we accept the cultural and scientific importance of national parks their 
educational role should be self-evident. As for their inspirational value, few 
modern writers have written more feelingly and with greater conviction thea 
Sigurd Olson. Mr. Olson, who has travelled widely by canoe in our own 
northland and knows our wilderness country well, is adviser on Wilderness 
Preservation to the U. S. Secretary of the Interior. He says: 4 


The real significance of wilderness is a cultural matter. It is 
far more than hunting, fishing, hiking, camping or canoeing; it has to do. 
with the human spirit. And what we are trying to conserve is not scenery 
as much as the human spirit itself. . 

Not only has wilderness been a force in molding our character 
as a people but its influence continues, and will, if we are wise enough to. 
preserve it on this continent, be a stabilizing power as well as a spiritual 
reserve for the future. The intangible values of wilderness are what 
really matter, the opportunity of knowing again what simplicity really 
means, the importance of the natural and the sense of oneness with the 
earth that inevitably comes with it. These are spiritual values. They, in 
the last analysis, are the reasons for its preservations. This is what people. 
seek when they go to the out-of-doors, the reason for the nostalgia and 
longing, not only of Americans but of all peoples who have divorced 


4 


themselves from their backgrounds. 3 
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@ (9.59 a.m.) 
So much for the values of national parks. 


. Now what about the government’s National Parks Policy? Where do we 
| stand on this? 


National Parks Policy 


I have said already that we support fully the government’s National Parks 
Policy in so far as it interprets the purposes of national parks. There is much 
else in the policy which we have not yet looked into in detail. Therefore I 
_ cannot say if we agree with it in its entirety. I shoud be surprised if we did. 

As I realize your committee is concerned with the policy as it affects leases, 
‘Ishall say a word about this. 


i 

| We have studied both sides of this question to the best of our ability and 
have read statements by both Mr. Laing and the organized leaseholders. 

| It is most regrettable that the controversy over this issue has generated 
‘such extreme bitterness and illwill. In our view, this came about more because 
'of a breakdown in communications than from any real objection to the 
‘government’s policy per se. 


Without getting into the question of the legality of the government’s 
‘proposals, there is no doubt in our mind that there is need for the crown to 
control leases more effectively than in the past in the interests of the Canadian 
‘people as a whole and taking into consideration the enormous and 
‘growing pressures to use the parks. The idea that individuals should have the 
‘right to hold leases on cottages or summer homes in either national or 
provincial parks for their private use and enjoyment, no matter what justifica- 
‘tion for it in the past, is, in this day and age, an anachronism. Doing away with 
‘such leases is a problem which some of the provinces have already faced up to. 
Ontario, for example, has for some time now been withdrawing leases as they 
fall due on cottages and commercial properties in Algonquin Park. 


la We support also the government’s policy to have eventually only those 
persons engaged in the administration of a park, or the supply of necessary 
visitor services, and their dependents, as permanent park residents. 


We urge most strongly, however, that everything possible be done to avoid 
causing hardship to those affected by this new ruling. We are quite sure that the 
government intends to be fair, and will be fair, in carrying out this policy. 


In view of the difficulties that have arisen with regard to leases, we believe 
shat the government’s proposal to set up a crown corporation to deal with this 
matter in future deserves consideration. Its terms of reference and the composi- 
‘lon of its board of directors will need to be given most careful study, however, 
f the corporation is to function effectively and its influence be kept within 
oounds. Great care will have to be taken that the corporation, if it is 
astablished, is not able to wield power for which it does not have to account, 
lor must its powers enable it to influence policy in areas other than leasing. In 
other works, it must be an instrument for carrying out policy, not creating it. 


Park Classification 


Getting back to the vital problem which I mentioned earlier of how to 
_llow more people to use the parks without ruining or seriously degrading their 
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scenic and other natural values, this is basically a management problem, but 
there are matters of policy to be considered first. 

It is a problem that was touched on in the government’s own Policy 
Statement and by ourselves in an editorial in our January Park News. I refer to 
the need for broader classification of lands within the National Parks System. 


As you know, there are only two classes of area at the present time within 
the National Parks System—national parks and national historic parks—but 
there is a vast diversity in size, character and use among the various units | 
lumped together under the all- embracing term “national parks”. There is no | 
doubt that this creates confusion among the public as to what national parks 
are all about and complicates administration. 


We are faced in North America with an ever-increasing demand for | 
outdoor recreation. Apart from finding ways to make as much land as possible | 
available, both public and private, to meet this demand, it is essential that we 
try to neice the best use of the parks we now have, both in terms of the needs 
of people and the physical and biological limitations Of the land itself. 

Next to the research to determine these needs, a system of classification is : 
required that will define clarly the purposes of the various kinds of area | 
contained in the National Parks System so that development may be kept in 
scale and character with the land’s capability to absorb human impact without | 
adversely affecting natural values and also that the public may better under- 
stand what administrators are trying to do, and why. With this understanding | 
there would, we hope, be a lessening of the pressures for inconsistent and | 
inappropriate developments that are the root cause of most of the controvieaaay | 
and difficulties we now have. q 
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We are aware that in the larger parks a system of zoning has already been | 
adopted. This may have internal administrative value and enable planning 10 | 
proceed in logical fashion, but it certainly should not be regarded as a substitute 
for an adequate system a classification.. Zones are meaningless to the public 
and, as we know from urban experience, they have a way of being imperma- | 
nent under pressure from developers bent on changing them. | 


We are not prepared at this time to make specific recommendations about 
the various classes that should be adopted. More knowledge may be needed 


than is perhaps available at present to make a proper determination. We have 
already suggested that parts of Banff and Jasper National Parks, including the | 
townsites, be reclassified as national recreation areas, to give them a name that 
would represent what they are in fact or seem likely to become if the 
government’s present plans for the expansion of summer and winter recrea-. 
tional development are going to go ahead. fy 
In making the suggestion, however, we were certainly not pressing for 4 
precipitate action. At the moment there are too many unknowns. mK 
What we would like to see without delay, though, is an official pronounce- 
ment that the government intends to adopt, as soon as is practicable, a 
meaningful system of park classification. The government itself has recognized 
this need. In the National Parks Policy Statement it says this: 
Classification of areas would make it easier to define and state 
the purposes of each type of area and to develop consistent policies for 


» 4 
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each. It would assist in preservation where this is a prime consideration 
and would facilitate use of individual units to the best advantage. Proper 
classification of areas would enable the Department to undertake an 
educational program to inform the public on the ideals and purposes 
governing the establishment and management of each type of area and so 
bring about a better understanding and wider acceptance of sound 
! objectives. 


Why the delay in doing something about it? If, as we suspect, the National 
‘Parks administration does not have enough trained personnel or the funds it 
needs to carry out the necessary preliminary investigations, let it say so. The 
'matter is of great urgency. 

The Need for Professionally Trained Personnel and Research 


Regardless of whether these are bottlenecks to the adoption of a practical 
_and comprehensive system of park classification, there is no question that a very 
_serious shortage of professionally trained people in the parks field exists in 
,Canada today. It has been estimated that during the next ten years 160 
professionals and 545 technicians will be required to fill vacancies in the parks 
‘Management field in Canada, but at the present time no Canadian university, 
‘college or technical school offers training aimed specifically at qualifying 
‘persons to fill these vacancies. A few Canadien universities have recently 
expressed an interest in introducing courses and we are hopeful that this will 
‘be done soon. We ourselves are anxious to assist in this. 


Related to the shortage of trained personnel is the inadequacy of research 
into the whole broad field of outdoor recreation including problems specifically 
concerning parks. To plan effectively for the future and to manage our parks 
wisely, we need to know a great deal more than we do now about such things as 
the character of demand and the recreation habits and desires of people of all 
ages, classes and social levels. We also need a much better understanding of the 
ohysical and biological limitations of the land which will provide the basis for 
the many kinds of recreation activity now taking place and likely to emerge in 
‘he future. 


Because there is a great lack of knowledge of these fields in Canada, park 
dlanning and development at the federal, provincial and even municipal levels 
SS still behind current demand—certainly behind in scale and often out of tune 
with emergent recreational trends. 


__ Outdoor recreation has become a major land use, involving many millions 
of acres of public and private land and many millions of dollars annually in 
oublic and private investment. It is also the basis of our tourist industry which 
S the third largest in Canada. Yet there is no systematic, co-ordinated research 
)rogramme in outdoor recreation as there is in other fields which involve fewer 
eople, acres and dollars. Perhaps no other activity involving so many people 
ind so basic a part of our life has received less attention from qualified 
4vestigators and scientists. 

_ Although the major concern of our association with respect to national 
farks is to ensure the preservation of the natural environment, we are of 
‘ecessity vitally interested in the whole question of outdoor recreation demand. 
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The report of the United States Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission has estimated that although there will be a doubling of the 
population of the United States by the year 2000, the demand for recreation will 
have tripled. Much of this demand from south of the border will be felt in 
Canada and one way or another it will have to be met. 

We are in the fortunate position in this country of still having enough land 
for every conceivable purpose in the future provided we make sound decisions 
on resource allocation, including the allocation of land for the many different 
and often incompatible kinds of outdoor recreation. 


To meet the pressure of demand in the future does not mean, therefomle 
that the national parks should be required to provide for every kind of outdoor 
recreation just because some of these parks have large areas of wild, un- 
developed country. Wilderness is a valid category of use in itself. 

It does mean, though, that all jurisdictions—federal, provincial and 
municipal—must ne prepared to assume their respective responsibilities and to 
plan, and carry out their plans, within the context of the total demand situation. § 
A National Outdoor Recreation Policy for Canada | 


This, in turn, requires the immediate development of A NATIONAL 
OUTDOOR RECREATION POLICY. | 


There is no other way for this country to realize the enormous social and 
economic potential of its outdoor recreation resources in the face of a continent- | 
wise population explosion along with increasing leisure and mobility. 


The first step towards such a policy should be the establishment of an 
appropriate review authority patterned on the Outdoor Recreation Resources. 
Review Commission of the United States. This body should be charged with > 
surveying Canada’s outdoor recreation resources, measuring present and likely 
demands upon them over the next 30 or 40 years and recommending action to 
ensure their availability to all Canadians of present and future generations. 


Pending completion of this study and report, we urge that the government's | 
National Parks Policy in its essential aspects be upheld and endorsed by your | 
committee. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Frame. Do the members of this committee 
wish to comment or ask questions on the very comprehensive statement 
presented by Mr. Frame? 


Mr. RoxspurcH: I would like to ask Mr. Frame a question. You have 
definitely covered things very thoroughly here. However, I am one who is not 
only interested in the wilderness part of parks, but I am also interested in 
recreation and sports. You mentioned zoning as one of the ideas. Has anything 
definitely been done regarding Banff and Jasper? They happen to be the two. 
parks I am thinking of with respect to skiing and so on. I also have in mind the 
fact that Canada was turned down recently for the Olympics. Has anything 
definitely been done with regard to zoning? 


Mr. FRAME: To the best of my knowledge there has been no zoning 
established available to the public, that is the outline of zoning available to the 
public. I believe that internally the Parks Department has at least. some 
tentative ideas of zoning within their own Department. Our Association believes 
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that there should be a zoning or a classification of parks which could be 
‘understood by everybody. 


Mr. RoxsBurGH: There was nothing definite then for this present Olympic 
group to go by when it comes down to the final thing? 


Mr. FRAME: Except the fact that the government had signified their 
willingness, of course, and desire to have the Olympics held in the park. 


_ Mr. RoxsurGH: Then you cannot say, Mr. Frame, how soon this zoning will 
take place or what policy they are thinking about regarding this? The longer we 
‘put this off, it is bad business when it comes down to it. 


: Mr. FRAME: Our association is still anxious to see a zoning or classification 
of parks so that the public in general and all interested parties will understand 
for what purpose various parks are to be used. 


| Mr. RoxsurcuH: I think you make the statement that zoning will be hard to 
aandle owing to the possibilities of pressure being put on to extend it for 
example, because we need more and more. In other words, nothing definitely 


ias been done in respect of this possibility, has there? 
[ 


_ Mr. FRAME: No. Of course, I personally have an objection to the use of the 
word “zoning”. I think a classification of words used which would be more 
descriptive of the actual use to which the areas would be put, would be better 
\han using a zone classification itself. However, I will repeat what I said before. 
We, as an association, are urging that there be a zoning or classification of parks 
is soon as possible and that it be announced so that everybody can know what 
he intention is in regard to the various areas. 


{| 


| Mr. RoxsurcuH: It will have to be very definite because, although I am 
auch in favour of it and I feel it is necessary, there is one thing above all, and I 
hink we are all agreed on this, that is that we have to protect our wilderness 
‘Tea perpetually. That is all there is to that. Whoever is going to do that must 
wave a very strict policy that if one government changes, and another comes in 
ffice, they just cannot, through politics, make a change in that zoning. It is going 
9° have to be very definite. 


| Mr. Frame: It will have to be definite. I would say the decision with regard 
> what the classifications will be will require a very careful evaluation of the 
10st competent qualified personnel available. As far as we are concerned, the 
roblem here is to see the parks used to the maximum extent consistent with 
de ultimate value and maintenance of the parks and not consistent with the 
durist industry or something else. We think it is the parks which are control- 
ng this, so the problem of establishing these zones is a complex management 
‘roblem and would be a lot easier if we had a similar study in Canada to the 
te that I referred to in my presentation concerning the national recreational 
esOurces and requirements in the United States. 


Mr. RoxBuURGH: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Drinspate: Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Mr. Frame on his 
atement this morning. I think it certainly justifies the existence of a voluntary 
‘ganization of this kind to provide a voice for the public against the commer- 


e interests which hitherto have been rather more vocal than the conserva- 
Onist. bat 


| 
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This statement has raised all sorts of interesting ideas. I certainly agrée 
that we need some sort of an inventory of Canada’s recreational needs and 
potentials. In this connection, I wonder if Mr. Frame could tell us if his group 
maintains any contact with the Resource Minister’s Secretariat which is charged 
with the responsibility of examining problems and making recommendations 
with respect to the wide use and management of our renewable resources? 

Mr. FRAME: I think Mr. Henderson might answer that. | 

Mr. Gavin HENDERSON (Executive Director, National and Provincial Parks 
Association of Canada): We have an unofficial liaison with the Resource 
Minister’s Council. I quite frequently see the secretary general and I have 
discussed these possibilities which you raise of stimulating their interest along 
these lines. Of course, I understand their hands are full at the moment with the 
pollution conference, but I think they are well aware of this problem and 
probably would like to look into it in the future. | 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would it be possible for a group such as yours to seize the 
initiative in an examination of this kind? Is that beyond your capacity? a | 

Mr. FRAME: I am afraid it might be beyond our financial capacity. a 

Mr. HENDERSON: I would think it is beyond our capacity in terms of 
personnel too. I think what we are envisaging is a major study involving the 
public and private sector and many kinds of different things. I do not know if 
you are aware, Mr. Dinsdale, of the work of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission of the United States which has had a four year study, and ] 
do not know how much money was spent. We may not require to set up such an 
enormous program as that, but we certainly need something comparable ig our 
own situation. 

Mr. FRAME: There is a summary of this outdoor recreation for America and 
it is a summary, I understand, of some eight or 12 volumes, so it is a massive 
undertaking. However, it is Gane obvious that because of the similarity between 
Canada and the United States, a lot of the work that has been done would have 
direct application as far as Geneua ; is concerned. | 

Mr. HENDERSON: As Mr. Frame said, our recreation resources are potentially 
of tremendous value economically, apart from socially. We do not realize this, 
we have taken it all for granted in the past, but if we are really going to make 
the most of our recreation resources in the future to stimulate the economy in 
the various parts of Canada, we have to make decisions on facts and not guess 
work, which is pretty well what has been happening in the past. 7 | 

Mr. DINSDALE: Have you any so-called experts associated with your group? 
What has become of Bill Baker, for example? 


4 


Mr. FRAME: He is a member of our association. We had our annual meen 
last Friday in Toronto, he was present and participated quite actively in what 
we were discussing at this meeting and so on. 


Mr. DINSDALE: He is still working in Canada? | 
Mr. FRAME: Oh yes. | 


| 


Mr. HENDERSON: He is also on our advisory group which is an unofficial 
group of advisers to our board. These are chosen from what we consider enn 
in the parks field generally in various parts of Canada. ) 


\ 
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| Mr. DINSDALE: Do you have any contacts with the Federal Provincial Parks 
‘Conference made up of each of the provincial ministers ? 


Mr. FRAME: Yes, we have participated in some of the meetings. We have 
maintained quite close contact with some of the provincial people and also, of 
course, with the people here in Ottawa. I think we try to keep up with these 
people to the best of our ability and have found them very helpful. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Do you think that the Federal Provincial Parks Conference 
might not be the body that could come to grips with this problem of gradually 
devising an outdoor recreational policy? It is a jurisdictional difficulty because 
of the resource ownership conflict, and it seems to me that it is this group 
which has to provide the necessary co-ordination to come to grips with the 
oroblem. 


Mr. FRAME: I should think that might be a very logical place for that to 
originate. Based on the work done in the United States, it will require the 
service of a lot of people who are skilled and knowledgeable in this field, both 
within and out of the government, I am sure, but it will require somebody to 
organize it and get it going. 

| 


Mr. HENDERSON: I do not think the Federal Provincial Conference as I 
understand it have a permanent secretariat. What we envisage requires a 
permanent research staff and a secretariat; it is a big thing. I think probably 
your suggestions might form the nucleus of getting the thing started, but the 
federal Provincial Conference, as it is presently set up, is comprised of civil 
‘ervants who have busy every day jobs to attend to. There has to be some 
xermanent organization mounted on something like the Resources for Tomor- 
‘ow Conference Secretariat, which was in existence for two or three years 
efore the Conference, doing research. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is the problem. There is so much to be done in all the 
(reas of resources that I suppose we do not have the capacity to meet all the 
lemands simultaneously. I do hope you will continue your emphasis in this 
egard, which I think you expressed very well in the paper here this morning. I 
lo not want to monopolize the Committee’s time. Perhaps I will come back to 
ome detailed questions in a moment. I think there are others who would like to 
sk some questions. 


Le Mr. Linp: I would like to thank Mr. Frame for a most detailed and 
xcellent report. It has been very enlightening as far as I am concerned. 

_ Getting back to the Crawford Report again which was published, as you 
robably know, in 1960, it states at page 88: 


Another source of pressure for growth is the attractiveness of 
| the townsites for permanent as well as summer residence, both because 
of the location and because of the low taxes and low cost of leasing land. 


__ At another page of this report I notice that some of these old leases were 
old in 1960 for as high as $3 thousand and $4 thousand a lease. I realize that 
Mntario probably had this same problem in Algonquin Park and Rondeau Park. 
is this area of leasing lots and townsites seems to be one of our contentious 
abjects, I was wondering how Ontario handled Algonquin Park? 
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Mr. Frame: I do not think Algonquin Park had the same problem that 
exists because I do not believe there was any townsite involved. However, 4 
far as the cottages, leases and so on are concerned, the Ontario government, 
simply notified the leaseholder that as of a certain date the leases would not be) 
renewed. Surprisingly enough, the people involved, at least those to whom I 
talked, seem to have accepted it very well. 

Mr. DINSDALE: My friend, Mr. Roxburgh, made a reference to the fact that 
Ontario leaseholders are different than westerners. On that point, I think’ if 
should just indicate that the problem in the west is much different than the 
problem in Ontario. 

@e (10.29 a.m.) 

Mr. RoxBuRGH: They have a cheaper lease out there. ) 

The CHAIRMAN: We discussed this earlier. Mr. Lind still has the floor. | 

| 


Mr. LIND: Regarding these leases for summer residence and people who are 
not gainfully employed in our national parks, I gather from your brief that it is 
your considered opinion that we should limit these as much as possible at the 
present time? | 


Mr. FRAME: It is my own feeling that the policy, as announced, of not) 
extending these leases for cottages outside of the townsites is thoroughly sound. 
I do not think there is a proper place in a national park for summer cottages. As. 
far as townsites are concerned, they pose to me, at least, quite a different 
situation. One could wish that there never had teen any townsites within the) 
park areas, but that is somewhat of a waste of time. The townsites are there, I 
think that they are probably going to continue to be there for a long period of 
time. I would hope that the government would certainly not permit an’ 
extension of the boundaries of the townsites beyond the boundaries that 
currently exist. Otherwise, I think they will probably have to be accepted as: 
being one of the necessary evils resulting from things that took place many 
years ago. : 

Mr. Linp: Getting back to a comparison between what happened at 
Algonquin Park and Rondeau Park, I understand those in cottages and summer 
residences were notified that their leases would not be renewed after an 
appropriate number of years. What do you think of the present policy of 
releasing these at 42 years? Do you not consider this a little long? 

Mr. FrAME: I do; I think it is overly generous. I do not think there is any 
need to carry it for 49 years. However, if that is the decision of the Department 
it is certainly giving every consideration that I think would properly begong to | 
the leaseholders in the park areas. ) 

Mr. LInp: It is generous. 

Mr. FRAME: I think it is very generous. 


Mr. Linp: One more question and then I will be finished. Regarding zoning, | 
I agree with your statement that zones are meaningless because they have a | 
way of being impermanent due to outside pressures to change them. I am 
interested in a national outdoor recreation policy, can you elaborate a little 


more on it? a 


Mr. FRAME: I think a national outdoor recreation policy is needed because 
with the expected tripling of demand over the next 35 to 40 years, just the 
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sheer physical problem of being able to provide areas for outdoor recreation will 
require first a forecast of what type of demand there will be. It will also require 
an evaluation of what areas we have for outdoor recreation, be they almost 
urban parks, be they areas of high use, or be they wilderness areas. I think 
there has to be an evaluation of what is available. Then, as far as planning is 
concerned, what is required is the matching of supply and demand so that our 
resources are utilized to the best advantage and particularly that those areas 
which have a natural inherent beauty or value are not destroyed in the process 
by being overdeveloped, thereby losing their attractiveness. I think it is a 
matter of research planning and evaluation of supply and demand. 


Mr. HENDERSON: There is another factor in the need for a national policy.. 
Outdoor recreation is rather like water; the demand flows. People are mobile; 
they flow from one province to another; they go from a city to a municipal 
gark; they drive out to another area beyond that jurisdiction. So the demand on 
one area will affect the demand on another, and unless there is some continual 
20-ordination between all jurisdictions involved, the planning and the research 
ond of it, you are going to get confusion. If it is done on a national policy with 
all jurisdictions co-operating and co-ordinating, a lot of this will be eliminated 
or eased. 


Mr. Lind: May I ask one more question and then I am finished? As the 
arbanization of the country increases through our economic growth, do you 
inticipate greater use of the camping facilities in our national parks for 
vecreation from a mobile sense? 


Mr. HENDERSON: This is the trend and all the forecasts point to a much 
greater use this way. 


Mr. FRAME: This is one of the problems. If you are going to maintain 
iational parks there is a limit to the number of people that those parks can 
»roperly handle without destroying the parks themselves. We think this is why 
he planning is so essential. 

_ Mr. SoutHam: I would like to associate myself with the remarks of the 
ither members of this committee in complimenting Mr. Frame on his very 
omprehensive brief or paper. I am going to base my question on what I think 
5 the most salient paragraph of this whole brief, and this is on page 13. I will 
read it just to lay the foundation for my question: 


Outdoor recreation has become a major land use, involving many 
millions of acres of public and private land and many millions of dollars 
annually in public and private investment. It is also the basis of our 
| tourist industry which is the third largest in Canada. Yet there is no 
| systematic, co-ordinated research programme in outdoor recreation as 
there is in other fields which involve fewer people, acres and dollars. 
Perhaps no other activity involving so many people and so basic a part of 
our life has received less attention from qualified investigators and 
scientists. 


_ As I said, Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of the most salient paragraphs 
ad my question is based on this. I have privately and publicly advocated for 
ome time a federal ministry of tourism and national parks, and it would follow 
rough with what Mr. Henderson has just said. We seem to have a need for 
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increased co-ordination of all jurisdictions involving municipal, provincial and) 

federal administrations. y 
I would like to ask Mr. Frame whether he thinks the time is ripe for a 

ministry of tourism and national parks? I tie national parks in because they 

a national resource, apart from provincial, and this seems to be where the 

biggest problem revolves around. I was just wondering what your comment) 

would be on that, Mr. Frame? 2 


Mr. FRAME: I would have great concern about a department which me | 
bined tourism and national parks. Of course, they have an impact on each othe 
In my opinion there is a logical situation where you combine those two. If park 
are going to be maintained for future generations, they have to be managed for | 
the good of the parks to be maintained. By its definition, tourism is going to try) 
to promote wisely, successfully, I would hope, increased number of tourists, but! 
they do not fit basically the number of tourists that you might have. Then what) 
is going to happen to your parks? Parks have to be administered for the sake of 
the parks if they are going to be preserved for future generations. If you have 
too many tourists who want to get into the parks for the good of the parks, then| 
you must have more either parts or you must keep some tourists out of the 
parks. Otherwise, you will destroy the very thing you are trying to save. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I agree with this concept as far as the maintenance of ot 
national parks is concerned, but I am thinking again, and it comes back to the 
fact, that the tourist industry in Canada is a veritable gem; it is one of our 
greatest resources. You pointed out, and we all know, that it is the third largest 
business that we have in Canada today. Yet here we find it without any 
co-ordination, and without any departmental head. We discussed all these) 
problems during the last seven or eight years I have been here, but we do not: 
seem to be crystallizing or coming to some logical conclusion. I feel we should 
have somebody independently responsible, as a minister, to have jurisdiction 
over such an important industry. ve 


Mr. FRAME: That is as it may be. I still have a lot of reservations about om 
department to handle tourism and parks; I think it would be very difficult to 
operate under that condition. 4 | 

nd 


Mr. HENDERSON: The travel bureau now, in the Department of Trade a 
Commerce, I understand, fosters tourism at the national level. I personally 
agree 100 per cent with what Mr. Frame has said, but I probably feel that th 
is room for some kind of continuing co-operation or co-ordination or communi- 
cation between the travel bureau, if that is not the case already, and may well 
be. I believe there is a tourist conference where the parks administratio1 
co-operates. However, I think, as Mr. Frame said, it would be very unwise t 
have two agencies in one department which are basically motivated differently; 
there would be a constant struggle betwen the two. - 


Mr. SouTHAM: Would you advocate a ministry of tourism and industry in 
itself to co-ordinate the whole problem or bring it down to one co-ordinatins 
body leaving national park under Northern Affairs? 


Mr. HENDERSON: I am not qualified to talk about tourism, sir, but I feel this 
should be administered by a parks administration and not by a tourist admi i 
tration. 
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| Mr. SOUTHAM: This is where the pressures are building up in Canada. We 
have such a gem of a tourist industry which is the third largest industry. 
‘Possibly in 1967 we will enjoy one of the greatest impacts of tourists travelling 


‘in Canada that we have ever had. Yet we do not have the necessary co-ordina- 
tion. 
‘i 


Mr. HENDERSON: The study which we are recommending will probably look 
into this problem and make recommendations that will answer your question. I 
do not think we are in a position to say anything more. 


I Mr. SOUTHAM: We are missing out, as I say, on one of the greatest 
industries in Canada by not giving it more concern, leadership and co-ordina- 


tion. I think this is the place where we should discuss it for future consideration 
at least. That ends my questions, Mr. Chairman. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I have a supplementary. There are some provinces which 
ave tourist ministers, including Ontario. Perhaps the solution is to have 
'0-ordination between provincial tourist ministers. 


Mr. SouTHAM: This emphasizes my argument. If the provinces think the 
ndustry is so important that they set up a ministry, what is wrong with it at 
he federal level? I think we are ten or fifteen years behind in this particular 
ield. Why should we have a Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, ministers of everything and miss out on the third largest 
‘odustry in Canada without giving it leadership? This is my point. I think it is 


omething we should take under serious consideration at the very earliest 
loment. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I would also like to associate myself with the 
emarks made earlier with regard to this presentation. I think, Mr. Frame, that 
ou have done an excellent job. I do not necessarily agree with everything you 
ave said. I think, possibly, there is an over-simplification of some of the things 
ou have brought out here, but I compliment you on the work that has gone 
ito this particular brief. 

I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. Frame. This is with 
2gard to resources development within the framework of the parks. There is a 
ossibility that somewhere along the line in Canada certain of our resources, 
on-renewable resources particularly may be depleted. There is a possiblity 
lat within the boundaries of parks that there will be known reserves of these 
articular resources. That is point number one. 

_ The second point is with regard to renewable resources, particularly the 
‘rests. I understand good forest management practices are that you remove 
ees that mature. I am just wondering what the stand of your association is 
ith regard to both renewable and non-renewable resources. 


Mr. Frame: I think the matter of non-renewable resources is a difficult 
‘lestion to answer from this standpoint. If, as you stated in your preface to 
Jur question, Canada is at some time in the future going to run out of renew- 
ole resources, and there are renewable resources in certain park areas, I would 
‘sume that the basic economic interests of Canada will require the develop- 
lent of such resources if that condition arises. It might happen that in the 
cent of world conflict of some kind we might need these resources, but I think 


lis probably a long time in the future before we will be faced with that 
Loblem. 


i 
| 
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In regard to the renewable resources, again this, to me, is a matter of ¢ 
classification of the parks. Certainly in my opinion it is unthinkable that area 
to be classed as wilderness areas could or would be subject to cutting of timber 
That would be completely inconsistent with the establishment of wildernes 
areas. When you come to other areas where you are going to use certain part: 
of the park for certain things, where recreation uses are to be permitted an 
encouraged, there might need to be some actual cutting of the timber and so on 
Again, I cannot give a categorical answer, except to say that it is, to me at least 
dependent upon a well-known, well understood, clearly defined classification 0 
parks, their purpose and what they are to be used for. How else can you answe 
that question? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that. I would like to ad 
to Mr. Frame’s remarks in regard to this matter. As far as our non-renewabli 
resources are concerned, we do not seem to be running out of any essentia 
resources in Canada. I believe during the last war some exploration of minin; 
was done, perhaps in Banff or one of the Rocky Mountain parks. I believe the 
only excuse whereby mining, for example, could be permitted in a national parl 
would be in the case of a national emergency, for the time being at least. 4 

As far as non-renewable resources are concerned and Mr. Frame’s refer: 
ence to extraction of timber, I think he was probably referring to sanitary 
cutting in case of blow downs or this type of thing which, I believe, is providec 
for in the national parks policy. However, I think what our association wants i 
make very clear is that a national park is a resource in itself. There are n 
resources in national parks as we think of ore or trees. The park itself, as : 
complete ecological unit, is the resource, and I think this is the idea we have t 
get across. Because there are mature trees standing in parks, we must no 
consider that they are being wasted like the forester considers in norma 
operations. At the moment, we have a surplus of timber in Canada. Ou 
problem is with markets, not with finding timber to cut, so I think it is quit 
unreasonable to even think of cutting timber in any national parks fo 
commercial purposes. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Frame, with regard to recreation areas, this will be thi 
area which will have high utilization in terms of people. As I understand you! 
presentation, your views are that the wilderness areas are to be retained ii 
their natural state because of ecological reasons. What concerns me is the fac 
that you say, for example, the tourist industry is growing and the parks are no 
able to accommodate the tourists under present conditions; that tourists shoul 
be kept out of the parks and therefore Canadians may possibly be denied acces 
to these recreation areas such as ski resorts, golf courses and other things wit 
which they may not have the opportunity of availing themselves in other part: 
of the country. At the same time you are asking that there be a study on the us 
of parks. Would you visualize that this study would see the further devel 
ment of recreation areas as see ies demand? 
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Mr. ORANGE: Or expansion of the recreation areas within existing parks? 


Mr. FRAME: Any individual park can only stand so many people in the 
park. If you exceed the proper number of people in a park, you destroy the 
park itself, even for recreational purposes. When I talk about recreation, 
‘obviously I am not talking about a Coney Island sort of thing; I am talking 
‘about the ability to enjoy what the park offers in the way of scenic values, 
historic values or something like that. Obviously, there is a limit to how far any 


one area can be developed without destroying the very inherent value which 
the natural area provides. 


Mr. ORANGE: I suppose this is already a problem at Yellowstone? 


| Mr. FRAME: That is correct. It has been a major problem for the parks 
almost every place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mather has another meeting at eleven. He would like 
to ask a question and I hope the members of the committee will allow him to do 
30 now. 

\ Mr. MATHER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just one question. Having 
n mind what Mr. Frame has said about the need to establish more national 
yarks and also the pressure on the existing parks growing with the population, 
-raffic and so on, I wonder if he would comment on the situation in Ontario or 
outhern Ontario where I have heard there is a great lack of these facilities? 


Mr. FRAME: There are no national parks in Ontario, as you know. 

As an association, we would like to see national parks in every province so 
‘hat the citizens in the various provinces will have the benefit of being fairly 
lose to national parks. However, to be perfectly truthful, in the sort of 
Nanning that we have recommended, the planning for the use of recreational 
‘sources, your provincial parks fit into the same scheme just as well as do the 
jational parks. There may be some difference of opinion as to how provincial 
‘arks are being operated and so on but, nevertheless, to the average man a park 
3 a park whether it be a provincial park or a federal park. 


_ Mr. HENDERSON: May I say something, Mr. Chairman? In Ontario, of course, 
Te have two large wilderness parks, namely Algonquin Park and Quetico and 
ake Superior too which could be national in one way, but policy between the 
aderal policy and the provincial policy makes differentiation. Ontario’s policy 
owards parks of all categories allows some resource exportation; there is cutting 
{trees in all these. There is one difference. They are primarily recreation 
arks, although I think we feel that some of the larger parks like Quetico and 
Igonquin should have valuable wilderness characteristics which should be 
2cognized as such, but the essential difference between the province’s adminis- 
vation of the parks is towards resource development. 


_ Mr. Roxsurcu: I doubt that you would have the necessary overall rules and 
sgulations in a provincial park to control the wilderness area to remain as it is 
2 matter what the pressure is. In other words, I believe this would be harder 
control provincially than it would federally, is that not so? 


| Mr. HENDERSON: Yes. I would like to go back to the reference about 
‘creation areas. We feel, and in our statement I think we try to make this 
\ 


ear, that to satisfy total recreation demands such as golf courses, tennis, roller 


‘ating, these are needed recreational activities and they have got to be met, 
fi 
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but let them be met in the proper places by the proper jurisdictions. Just 
because the national parks are large does not mean we should open them up to 
all these kind of activities. The provinces have a responsibility. In Ontario and 
British Columbia particularly they are doing a tremendous job satisfying this 
type of recreational activity. National parks have a different purpose. Another: 
value of national parks versus provincial parks is that they are supposed to be 
the best kind of the landscape representative of Canada for the benefit of all 
Canadians, whereas provincial parks are mainly recreational and do not look at 
it in that particular way. q 
Mr. Matuer: I have one final question, Mr. Chairman. I was wondering now 
your association feels about the degree of co-operation between the national 
and provincial parks. Is there an avenue there that should be explored | 
improved? 
e (10.56 a.m.) é 
Mr. FRAME: First, there is a real effort being made on the part of the 
provincial and national parks people to get together. I was privileged to give a 
short talk before a recent such meeting between the provincial and dominion 
people here in Ottawa. As a personal observation, I would like to say that it is 
quite easy to get the co-operation between those people who are professionals in 
the parks field. When you get to the political level, the co-operation leaves a 
little to be desired at times. | 


Mr. HymMeNn: Mr. Frame, I would like to congratulate you on your 
presentation. In the last page of your brief you raise a challenge to analyse the 
recreational demands of our people, to plan open spaces to fit that need while 
there is still time. You suggest, of course, that this means co-operation on a 
national level, on a provincial level and on a municipal level. There is a great 
deal of concern about recreation—I have had something to do with it—probably 
because of the reduction in working hours and the need of the people to make 
the best use of their leisure time. I know at the municipal level there has been 
some indication that parks which provide open space, and recreation which 
provides the use of that open space should be amalgamated. I think this 
suggestion is an excellent one. I do not think it is insurmountable, but it is a 
much deeper suggestion than would appear on the surface in regard to national 
parks. It takes in so many areas of responsibility. , 


Mr. Dinsdale mentioned the conference resource ministers; Mr. Southam 
mentioned tourism. Tourism, of course, is a very important industry but it is 
secondary. The main concern, which is the utilization and the well being of our 
human resources, is an entirely separate matter. a 

You mentioned the province of Ontario and the province of British 
Columbia. I can only admire your province of Ontario. Recreation comes under 
the Department of Education. Provincial parks come under lands and forests. 
Tourism comes under another department altogether. The question I was going 
to ask you is, has your association had discussions with the various provinces 
regarding the importance of making such a survey or analysis? Are they 
interested in proceeding in this connection? > 


Mr. FRAME: To answer your question as briefly as possible, we have not as 
yet approached the provinces in regard to this evaluation of our outdoor 
recreational resources and our future needs. At our annual meeting, which was 
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held last Friday in Toronto, the association members who were present in- 
structed their officers to do what they can to promote this idea. We will be 
working in that direction, I am sure. 


Mr. BASrorD: Mr. Frame, last week Mr. Clarke, the President of the 
| Jasper Residents’ Association, put before the Committee some complaints about 
_accommodation in the western parks, Jasper and Banff particularly in which it 
“was alleged that there was not sufficient accommodation and the Department 
was somewhat dragging its feet in making provisions for increased accommoda- 
| tion within the townsites. I was wondering if you would like to comment on 
‘that? 

Mr. FRAME: I am not competent to make a statement as to whether the 
“accommodations are adequate or not. However, I would like to repeat a 
statement which I previously made. As far as our association is concerned, the 
amount of accommodations provided within a park are determined by the 
ability of the park to absorb people, not the number of people who want to get 
| ito the park. It is only by such control that the parks will be preserved for 
future generations. All I can say is that since I do have a very high opinion of 
ka calibre of the people we have in Ottawa in our Parks Dapertment, I would 
be inclined to accept their judgment as being professionals against the judg- 
‘ment of other people who may be looking at it for other basic reasons. That 


“may not be a very good answer, but it is the best I can give you. 
| 


| 
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Mr. BASFoRD: You also say on page 5 of your brief, that you want to repeat 
that the major objective of your association is to encourage the use of parks by 
people, which necessitates the provisions of proper and adequate accommoda- 
tion. 


i 


Mr. FRAME: Up to the ability of the parks to support. 
Mr. BASsForD: Does your association have a view or a position on whether 
the provision of accommodation should be private or a public development? 


Mr. FRAME: Again, I would have to answer the question by saying that I 
think our association would be inclined, on the face of it, to accept the 
judgment of the professional park managers who are eee with the 
responsibility of developing the parks and who, I think, know most about it. 


Mr. BasrorD: As I understand the present policy, the Department, in its 
wisdom, makes available land for the development of accommodation and then 
lite is a private business decision whether that accommodation is actually built. I 
am wondering if your association has examined the question of whether that 
accommodation should also be built by the Department? 


| 
| Mr. FRAME: We have not, as an association, considered that. My own 
versonal feeling is that in so can as possible the facilities should be a private 
venture where such private ventures can provide the service of the type and at 
i cost which would be reasonable. As an individual, I would always prefer to 
see, in most cases, a private venture rather than government engaging in more 


and more activities. 


| 
| Mr. Basrorp: Is this not the area where the essential conflict develops in 
2arks that is between the private developer and the public interest? 

I 


| 
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Mr. FRAME: That, of necessity, would not have to be so at all. I would think | 
the choice on individual set up would be his judgment as to whether he could 
make any money out of it. | 
Mr. GuNpDLocK: May I ask a supplementary question here, Mr. Chairman? | 
You mentioned in your brief that at some point there would no longer be 
any permanent residents other than park employees. If you are going to let | 
private enterprise develop this sort of thing you are now talking about, then do 
they have to commute? 
Mr. FraME: No, not of necessity, because they would come under the 
classification of providing necessary service to the park. 
Mr. GunpuLock: If they provide that service then you would advocate that 
they should be allowed permanent residency? ; 
Mr. FRAME: They would have residence, presumably, in connection with the 
facilities they were servicing. 
Mr. GunpLocxk: Do they have to live in a motel or gas station, or do they. 
have a cottage or a home? | 
Mr. FRAME: You are going to get me into areas on which I am not qualified 
to talk. | 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: This is one of the great controversies. | 
| 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, do you wish to continue? 


Mr. BaAsrorp: Yes, I have several more questions. I take it, then, that that 
was a personal view of yours on the public versus private development? Your 
association has no position on it? 


Mr. FRAME: That is a personal point of view. 
Mr. BAsrorpb: I notice on page three of your statement you say: 


“It is true that the legislation is quite general and probably needs 
strengthening”’. 


Would you like to give the committee the benefit of your views with respa 
to which areas need strengthening? 


Mr. FRAME: If you read the policy statement, while it reads very smoothly 
and so on, it is obviously slightly open to a great many interpretations. I do not | 
think that I am prepared to say what changes I would like to see in it, but I will 
say that I certainly think it could be strengthened by a little more actual 
definition of what is meant instead of, in some cases, the generalities that are 
present there now. However, I do not think I am able to state specifically what I 
think they should be. E .| 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late, but | 
my plane did not get in quite as early as I had hoped. I would like to ask Mr. 


Frame, first of all, whether or not he feels his association is an arm of the 
sovemnnieute 


Mr. FRAME: We are not. 


established by a grant of $20, 000. 
Mr. FRAME: That was a founding grant. 
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Mr. HorRNER: (Jasper-Edson): Has the Department acted as agents for your 
' association in distributing literature on your behalf in our national parks? 


Mr. FRAME: I believe that we did at one time send out a folder encouraging 
membership in our association through the parks people. 


Mr. HoRNER: (Jasper-Edson): I notice that your board of trustees has on it 
_two Albertans. How much knowledge does the rest of the board have about the 
national parks situation in Alberta? I preface this by saying that we were 
touching on the primary problem in the controversy over the national parks 
, just a moment ago when Mr. Gundlock was asking you about this. What are the 


_ qualifications of your board trustees in regard to the nature and area of the 


_ three national parks in Alberta? 


Mr. FRAME: First, I should bring you up to date on the matter of trustees 
since we had an annual meeting last Friday and there were some changes made 
in the trustees. In addition to those names, which I assume you have, I would 
like to tell you that as of last Friday the following people became trustees. 
There was Senator N. A. M. MacKenzie, Mrs. Plumptre who is President of the 
Canadian Consumers’ Association, Professor Nelson of the University of Al- 
berta, Mr. Jack Williams of the Canadian Labour Congress, Mr. Colthorp who is 
Superintendent of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting at Yellowknife, and 
Mr. Bryan M. Benitz of Toronto. The people who are no longer trustees, for 
various reasons, include Mr. Crabtree from Montreal, Mr. Jacques de Billy from 
Quebec, and Mr. Eric Harvie of Calgary would not stand for re-election. 


| Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): I would like to ask one further question about 
your organization itself. How many attended your annual meeting? 


| Mr. FRAME: Somewhere around 23, I believe. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): To get back to your submission with regard to 
‘Policy. Again, I would like to preface something in so far as the interpretation 
of the National Parks Act, is concerned. We in Alberta and those of us who have 
been speaking up for the residents in the national parks out there have no 
‘quarrel with the basic idea and concept of the national parks, but your brief 
and your association has, apparently, missed the entire point of the controversy 
which Mr. Gundlock was just going to bring up. 

| We have three major national parks in Alberta and I think you will agree 
that this is where the controversy is. These parks are all on major transporta- 
tion network. You say that you are going to limit the usage of a national park 
by the amount that they can absorb. How are you going to stop people from 
going through Banff, Jasper or Waterton? Are you going to say to certain 
‘People, “You cannot stay here; you cannot come into our park?” 


Mr. FRAME: Actually, of course, what could be done and is already being 
done in national parks in the United States, is that in order to take advantage of 
the facilities in the parks they require advance reservations and so on. 


| Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I have a further question along this line. You 
agreed a moment ago that you are going to have some permanent residents 
in these parks. The problem is the question of townsites in our national 
parks. Has your association any idea as to how these townsites should be 
Operated? Do you have any thoughts in regard to whether these people 
should have the same rights as you have as an ordinary citizen in Canada? 
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Mr. FRAME: Certainly we did not express any opinion with respect to what 
rights should be inherent to residents in the townsites in parks. I did state that 
it was a fact of life, albeit unfortunately, that there are townsites within parks, 
but they are there. I do not think we are in a position to express an opinion 
with regard to what rights the residents of these townsites should have. We are 
very willing to talk about summer cottages outside of townsites. j 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper- -Edson): The summer cottage issue in Alberta is not an 
issue at all. The issue is strictly about people living in towns in national 
parks and they have no rights. This is the basic issue. I would like your opinion 
as to what should happen to the Banff School of Fine Arts or the proposed 
School of Fine Arts that some people are trying to get started in Jasper? Do you 
agree with the Department that they should get rid of this? 

Mr. HENDERSON: May I answer this question, Dr. Horner? I was not aware 
that the Department had suggested that the Banff School of Fine Arts be done 
away with. 

Mr. HorNnER (Jasper-Edson): On a number of accasiions they said, “Get rid 
of the Banff School of Fine Arts.” : 

Mr. HENDERSON: I have never seen an official pronouncement of any sug- 
gestion that the Banff School of Fine Arts be eliminated. 5 

Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt to ask a supplementary 
question? Perhaps we could clarify this matter this morning by having one of 
the officials from the Department give us the declared policy about the future 
of the Advanced School of Fine Arts? 

Mr. J. A. MacDonatp (Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): The Minister, in his arrangements 
with the Banff School of Fine Arts, has indicated that the Banff School of Fine 
Arts will get a lease which will provide for its continued occupancy so long as it 
is continued as the Banff School of Fine Arts. He has offered the school an 
additional acreage of land to provide for its expansion to perform its basic 
function as a School of Fine Arts in return for an agreement with the School 
which, I believe, is to be met that it will be continued as the Banff School of 
Fine Arts and not enlarged as a university or other not now established 
purpose. At no time has there been any suggestion that the school will be 
removed. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I think our association thoroughly supports that— i 
Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): The Banff School will not be expanded? — 


Mr. HENDERSON: There are many things, Dr. Horner, that are like mother 
love, that everyone is for, but just because parks are large does not mean that 
they should be crammed full of all these things that we all thoroughly support,’ 
like education. We do not feel that a university or a large establishment of that 
kind, is proper for this type of thing. It is there, as the townsite is there. Our 
association would never recommend, and as Mr. MacDonald has just said, we 
are not aware that the government has ever proposed, that this school be 
eliminated. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): I would like to go on record, just to clari 
something, that the Director of National Parks in the Department told myself, 
Mr. Woolliams and Mr. Gundlock, in the former minister’s office exactly what I 
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| 
“have said, namely that they would like to get rid of the Banff School of Fine 
_ Arts. 

Mr. MacDona.p: Mr. Chairman, in case my answer was misinterpreted to 
say that the Banff School of Fine Arts would not be expanded, I should make it 
clear that the Minister has offered the school ten additional acres providing for 


a considerable expansion of the physical plan. I did not want my answer to be 
misinterpreted. 


it 
| 
|) 
j 


f Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk to Dr. Horner again 
‘concerning this matter which he brought up with Mr. Frame about keeping 
people out of the parks. This is not our intention at all. We do feel, especially in 
‘Alberta, that Albertans are highly privileged. The residents of British Columbia 
and Alberta are the only people who live near the mountains. The whole 
populations have national parks provided right on their doorstep. This is 
something which the rest of us do not have. In our view, the province of 
Alberta should be greatly expanding its provincial parks system to take care of 
the recreational needs of its people of the type you suggest, like golf courses 
and other things. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I have not suggested that at all. 


! Mr. HENDERSON: This question has been brought up that if we bring more 
Jeople into the parks, the province should fulfill its responsibility. I think there 
Sa great feeling to the effect that because parks are large they should be filled 
ap with all kinds of activities which do not necessarily belong there. 

_ Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Your association is quite aware of how large 
hese parks are? 

_ Mr. HENDERSON: Quite. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to clarify something. Dr. 
forner was getting something on the record and he used the words “our former 
‘ainister”’. I would just like to clarify who he was talking about. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson) : Mr. Dinsdale. 

| Mr. Basrorp: I was not sure. You just said “former minister”, 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Perhaps I might ask two or three more 
uestions. In regard to this concept of classification, which you have put 
ward in your brief and also put forward in your J anuary issue of your Park 
"ews, I fail to see the difference between your so-called classification and the 
Toposed zoning in the national parks. When I talk about zoning, I am refer- 
img to service centre recreational areas and wilderness areas. What is the 
lifference between that concept and your concept of classification? 


Mr. FRAME: It is really a matter of semantics. Some of us feel that if a 
ame, more indicative of the use to which the particular area was to be put, 
fas used rather than the term “zone”, that it would aid in the public 
oderstanding of what is trying to be done. However, it is a matter of 
mmantics; I will agree with you. 

_ Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): What would be your view if we took these 
‘wnsites, or an area that includes the townsites, and removed them from the 
ational parks and gave them back to the province of Alberta for administra- 


on so that these people would have <ll the rights that other citizens in Canada 
ave? 
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Mr. FRAME: I am sure our association would object quite violently if that 
proposal were made. 

Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson): Why? 

Mr. FRAME: Simply because the townsites are within the park confines, and 
it is our considered opinion that all matters within the park confines should be 
under the basic administration of qualified parks administrators. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, were these parks not set up with the 
approval of the Alberta government? 


Mr. FRAME: Banff was set up. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Banff was, yes, but I mean this was in agreement with the 
province, as I understand it. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Further along the lines of the wilderness 
concept which, in my opinion, has been over-emphasized; if anybody says 
anything about the development of our national parks, he is branded as a Coney 
Islander regardless of what his views might be on it. I would be interested to 
know whether your association was in contact with the International Olympic 
Committee prior to the awarding of the 1972 Olympic Games? 

Mr. FRAME: Yes. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): What was your submission to that Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. FRAME: Our submission, basically, to that Committee was that we felt 
it was inappropriate to hold such a competitive event as the Winter Olympics 
within the confines of the national park. May I say that we later modified that 
position by suggesting that if the government would follow our suggestion of a 
public classification of parks and classify certain areas for recreational use 
which would include the areas where the Olympics would be held, we. 
would withdraw our objections. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I think this was the original intention when it 
was agreed to hold the Olympics in the Banff National Park. 


Mr. FRAME: It may have been the intention, but it was never so publicized. 
Mr. DINSDALE: I made many statements to that effect, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): I think this is a question of semantics too, 
then, that you were backing up because of pressure from other people. Do you 
still believe it would be a tragedy and a black mark for Canada to allow Banff 
National Park to be used for a purpose such as the Olympic Games? 


Mr. FRAME: I still think it was a mistake to nominate Banff National Park 
proposed site for the 1972 Winter Olympics, considering that there are other 
areas in Canada where the Winter Olympics could have been held satisfactorily. 
However, since the government had already formally taken the position that the 
invitation to hold the Olympics in the park would stand, our association then 
said, “If you are going to do that, at least classify this particular area as 
something instead of a general national park; classify it as a recreational area.” 


Mr. HENDERSON: By the way, this suggestion was because of the whole 


national park movement in the world. In its policy, the United States specifical- 
ly forbids competitive events such as Winter Olympics. Canada and the United 
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‘States were the two leading countries behind the establishment of the national 
‘parks movement which has spread to over 60 countries. Our feeling and the 
‘reason for our objection was not a question of how much damage would be 
done to the park; it was a question of principle and Canada has been setting an 
example of national park mangement throughout the world. 

We do feel, as Mr. Frame has said, that this area of the townsite and 
perhaps some other parts of the park adjacent to it are already recreational 
areas in fact, if not in name. We were suggesting that we should call them what 
they are or are likely to be and then we would be prepared, regretfully, to go 
along with it. If other safeguards had been promised by the government, which 
wwe asked for and were not forthcoming, we would, as Mr. Frame says, have 
gone along with the decision to hold the games, but not if it remained in the 
national park. You cannot ask conservationists to accept that. That was our 
objection. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): Just one or two more questions, Mr. Chair- 
‘man, and then I will be finished. Have you received and read the brief from the 
province of Alberta with regard to these national parks? 


t 
Mr. FRAME: Yes, sir. 


| Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I take it you do not agree with their brief? 

) Mr. FRAME: I thought it was the most naive presentation that I have ever 
-ead. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I disagree with you. One further question. 
When was the last time that you or your executive director or your trustees 
risited the national parks in Alberta? 

Mr. HENDERSON: I was there six weeks ago. 

Mr. FRAME: I was there last fall. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I have no further questions. 


Mr. Basrorp: I take it from what Mr. Frame said that the present 
sovernment, and I presume the preceding one, did not accept your recommen- 
lations with regard to the Olympics and in fact supported the application on 
‘oth occasions? 

Mr. FRAME: The application was supported by the government. 

i) (11:25) a.m.) 


IF The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. DInspALE: Mr. Chairman, in the brief, Mr. Frame has pointed out the 
rgent necessity for establishing additional national parks. I am wondering if 
1€ association is in opposition to suggest where some of these parks might be 
stablished? 

Mr. Frame: At our meeting last Friday we passed a resolution suggesting 
lat an area in the Northwest Territories, north of the 60th parallel, in the 
eneral area of Artillery Lake, be established as a national park. Otherwise we 
ave not as yet been able to go beyond that. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Have you made any suggestions for Ontario? 


Mr. HENDERSON: We have discussed several areas which, in our view, should 
2 parks, but we have not gone on record with the government. As you know, 


' course, this has to be with the provinces taking the initiative, but we would 


| 
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like to see a national park on the west coast, a Pacific coastal park. We would 
like to see a national park, if there is such a possibility, of original prairie. I do 
not know if that is possible. We would like to see a major park on the Canadian 
shield in the northern part of Ontario. We would like to see a national park, for 
national reasons, in Quebec, and we would like to see another national park on 
the Atlantic coast. We have Prince Edward Island, but that is more or less a 
recreational area now. We would like to see a major national seashore park, 
and perhaps another one in Newfoundland: These are unofficial things we have 
been discussing without any formal representation. Of course, this would have 
to be a provincial initiative. 

Mr. DinspaALe: Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Audubon Society has been. 
active in this area and one of their great schemes was new national parks for 
the centenary. Do you have any liaison with this group? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, we are very close with the Audubon Society; we 
support them. 

Mr. DINSDALE: How do you cross fertilize? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Unofficial contact. We have extremely good relationships. 
One of their members, who is an expert in the parks field, is on our advisory 
board. I do not know if I should mention this, but he is in the room at the 
moment as a guest, Dr. Pimlott. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is a very good point of contact. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Has the 
association any ideas on how to encourage and promote the provincial govern- 
ments’ initiative in dedicating areas for national parks. 


Mr. Frame: This is a matter that was under consideration at our annual 
meeting last Friday. One of the recommendations made and adopted by the 
meeting was that an investigation be made into the rather restrictive situation 
existing today, which requires the provinces to acquire the land and provide 
access roads for the parks before they can be turned over for national parks. We 
suggested that it would be advisable, in our opinion, if there could be some sort 
of a cost sharing arrangement whereby this would not put that entire burden on 
the provincial governments for the establishment of additional national parks. 
This is one item which we think could be improved over the present setup. 


Mr. HENDERSON: In connection with Mr. Frame’s remarks, the “roads to 
resources” program, which is already a federal cost sharing program with the 
provinces, we suggested that this be extended to cover roads to parks; in other 
words, thinking of parks as a resource and of economic value. 


Mr. Basrorp: I am thinking, Mr. Chairman, of my own province where, 
starting from Mr. Lesage when he was the Minister and down through Mr. 
Dinsdale and Mr. Hamilton and the present Minister, the federal government 
offered to develop Garibaldi Park as a national park, which it would be except 
for Premier Bennett’s pig-headedness and stubbornness. I am wondering if you 
have any suggestions with regard to how that could become a national park so 
that it could be developed with the $10 million that all governments have 
offered to spend on it as a national park, and that it could become useable to the 


citizens of British Columbia when it is now almost going to waste? 
{ 
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Mr. FRAME: It seems to me that that is primarily a question to be resolved 
_ by the voters of British Columbia. 


Mr. BasFrorp: I hope the Canadian press will take note of that. 


Mr. ORANGE: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
' recommendation made last Friday that a national park be developed in the 
| Northwest Territories in the area of Artillery Lake. I just wonder how much 
_ research has gone into this particular area as possibly being the best site for a 
' national park? 
Mr. FRAME: Actually one of our trustees, who is intimately familiar with 
_ this area and has travelled through it extensively, gave our members an 
_ opportunity to see, in the form of pictures, what the area involved. He gave us 
_ quite an account of the wildlife that was present there and what could be 
_ achieved by establishing this area as a wilderness area. I really think that while 
_ Wwe were very careful in our recommendation not to attempt to delineate the 
_ Magnitude of the park, we simply said that the park should be, obviously, north 

of the 60th parallel, in the vicinity of Artillery Lake with the expectation that 

_ the professionals in park determinations, the planners and so on, would be able 
‘to do a better job than we could of delineating what the actual frontiers of such 
-apark should be. 

Mr. ORANGE: Did one of your trustees, Mr. Jake Colthorp, attend your 
meeting? 

Mr. FRAME: Yes, he was there. 

Mr. ORANGE: Was he in support of this Artillery Lake? 

Mr. FRAME: He seconded the motion. 


Mr. ORANGE: I was curious to know whether he was ready to move some of 
his exploration camps into the area. 


| Mr. FRAME: He seconded the motion suggesting that this be set up. 


Mr. HENDERSON: This particular area, as we were told at the meeting, is 
'where some rivers flow into the Arctic Ocean, some flow west and some flow 
south, so this makes it particularly interesting from that point of view apart 
from the wildlife that is there. 


Mr. ORANGE: Such as migration trails for your cariboo. 
Mr. FRAME: We talked about the cariboo, the muskox, the bear and grizzly. 


Mr. ORANGE: However, I have a further supplementary question. It seems to 
‘Me that the association has a contradiction in terms. They are suggesting that 
‘more national parks should be established in Canada, which I agree should 
-happen. But, on the other hand, they seem to say these national parks should be 
Testricted in their use. You say the values of national parks are cultural, 
‘Scientific, educational and inspirational. This is right in your statement here. I 
am just a little curious as to how you equate one with the other the use of a 
national park for the general good of the Canadian population. I am still 
convinced that national parks are important for recreation, as you have said 
yourself, and yet you say that as a conservationist you are concerned that the 
Parks be kept in a natural state. I believe that Canadians do not necessarily 
Want the Coney Island type of national parks, but they want national parks as 
‘olay areas where they can go and spend their time. I do not think there are too 
24264—3 
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many Canadians interested in wandering across trils and what have you; - 
think there is a small percentage of people interested in this. I believe the 
majority of Canadians prefer to have their national parks as areas of plannec 
recreation in a form which meets their own needs. 


Mr. FRAME: I thoroughly agree with you. 
Mr. ORANGE: I think there is a contradiction of terms here. 


Mr. FRAME: I do not think there is a contradiction, if I might say so. A; 
president of this association this is one of the problems that I have run face tc 
face with ever since I have been involved in this movement. The word “parks’ 
means so many different things to so many different people. The truth of the 
matter is that there are several kinds of parks, all of which might be part of one 
national park. You do have the wilderness areas which should be maintained a; 
wilderness areas. You do have scenic areas; you do have, to some degree 
recreational areas. All these various areas require different handling, differen‘ 
planning, different facilities. There should, obviously, be at least an absolute 
minimum of man made facilities in wilderness areas. I do not think anybody 
would argue with that. However, on the other hand, the scenic areas where yot 
have a mountain peak or waterfalls or where you have something of that type 
you need to have a different kind of a park where you do have facilities where 
people can drive through for a day or a weekend or a week, and where there i 
accommodation to live and so on, up to the capacity of that area to support tha’ 
many people without destroying the very assets which you are trying t 
promote. So, national parks or parks of any kind are not just all the same kinc 
by any manner or means. They have to be treated differently. They require 
professionally trained people to manage them and so on to get the maximun 
out of them. If it sounds as though we are talking about different things a’ 
different times, we are because parks are different; various kinds of parks aré 
different. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I think, Mr. Chairman, our association could go on recorc 
as thoroughly supporting the very competent staff of the professional people o: 
the Department. They are probably understaffed and, as we said in ow 
statement, there needs to be more research into such questions as, what can the 
land itself stand, how many people can you put into a particular area? I believe 
we support the government’s present policy of having service areas in incon- 
spicuous places where they do not conflict with the scene. There is probably < 
great deal of opportunity for developing Banff, Jasper and several more parks 
to a far greater extent than they have been developed to date. However, thi: 
development must be done professionally and on the basis of facts obtainec 
through research and by professional people, and not just because someone 
wants to put a motel at a particular site because it is going to attract a great 
many people. 

Mr. ORANGE: Therefore, the association’s opposition to the Olympic Wintel 
Games was not the use of the park for winter games necessarily, following what 
Mr. Frame has just said, but the fact that there has not been this delineation 0! 
areas and the overall study made with regard to the national parks, as you havé 
suggested. 

Mr. FRAME: Plus the fact that—and now I speak for myself personally— 
have grave reservations of holding competitive events in a national park of any 
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kind. I can very readily accept in my own mind the principle of their being 
‘appropriate ski lifts and ski tows and so on in Banff for the use of the people 
who go there, but it is a little difficult for me to equate that with such a massive 
‘event as the Winter Olympics. Our association said they would go along with 
this thing if this area of the park was classified for recreational purposes. I 
would have been unhappy with it anyway, truthfully. 

Mr. ORANGE: This is obvious from your general remarks. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I was interrupted by a series of supplemen- 


| 
\ 
| 
‘taries. 


| Mr. ROXBURGH: You should not have asked such an important question. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: We are back to this recreational problem and I think Mr. 
‘Henderson quoted the “roads to resources” program as providing perhaps a 
‘suitable formula for taking the initiative in this regard. I wonder if it would not 
be more appropriate to follow the pattern established by the camp ground 
picnic site sharing formula to establish federal initiative in encouraging provin- 
‘cial governments to establish provincial parks which, unashamedly, are dedicat- 
ed to providing the recreational needs which are urgently required by our 
Pee ation. 

Mr. HENDERSON: These are things which I must say we have not discussed 
as an association, but I agree with you personally that we have got to try to 
steer the kind of recreation that is demanded where they can be best fitted, and 
we have been operating within a certain framework up to the present time. 
However, there is no reason why this framework should not be re-examined to 
make it more effective for today’s opportunities and demands. Perhaps the 


federal government should take a new look at how it can assist in this way. We 


ave not, as an association, formulated any opinion; that is just a personal 
pinion. 


Mr. DINSDALE: The camp ground and picnic site program was to tackle an 
Tamediate and urgent need, namely that people travelling along the highways 
“equired places to stay. However, this is pretty well completed now and I think 
‘t would be helpful if the same formula were applied to meeting this broader 
aeed of provincial parks, recreational parks and also making parks available for 


every urban area, because in this age of leisure time every city needs a suitable 
*ecreational park. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Again, would this not be something that this study which 
we are recommending would look into, and make particular recommendations 
“egarding it? 

Mr. FRAME: I think we need an overall plan in Canada with respect to 


where we are going to get outdoor recreational facilities covering a period for 
he foreseeable future. 


__ Mr. DINSDALE: The ministers of the federal and provincial governments get 
Ogether regularly to try to cope with these problems. I hope that you 
Jentlemen will request permission to appear before them and state some of the 
hings which have been said here this morning. 


Mr. FRAME: We believe that this is a fundamental approach to this very 
‘erious problem which is coming up. 
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Mr. DinspALE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to this problem of 
communication raised in the brief. My friend, Dr. Horner, speaks on behalf of 
the people of the mountain parks who have a genuine grievance with respect to 
their peculiar problem. My friend, Mr. Roxburgh, mentioned that the western- 
ers have a slightly different viewpoint in this respect and this is quite true. 


Mr. BasrorD: Westerners are quite different and thank heavens for that. 


Mr. DINSDALE: There is a problem with the mountain parks, and, to a lesser 
extent, the prairie parks have no permanent townsites and therefore their 
problem will be dealt with over a period of time much more simply than the 
mountain parks. Would it not help to open the channels of communication if 
you were to include some of the spokesmen from these areas in your board of 
trustees? We had Mr. Clarke before us the other day and I though we had a 
very useful discussion. He was quite reasonable and agreed to the fundamental 
viewpoint with respect to differentiation between national and provincial parks. 
As I look at the board of trustees here I am just wondering whether anyone is 
included on the board who holds a responsible position as spokesman for Banff, 
Jasper or even Riding Mountain National Park. Would it be possible to have 
someone— 

Mr. FRAME: I think it would, and speaking now on a personal basis, I would 
welcome the inclusion on our board of trustees some people who have taken, at 
times, quite violent issue with some of our recommendations and so on. I am not 
at all hesitant about encouraging controversy within the association itself. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I think the discussion has been carried on through news- 
paper headlines. It is pretty hard to communicate on that level. 


Mr. HENDERSON: We have invited Mr. Colthorp who is a mining man. We 
are opposed to mining in our national parks, but we feel that we need to have 
representation from the mining industry on our board. 


Mr. DINSDALE: However, as Dr. Horner keeps pointing out, the major 
problem is in Banff and Jasper because of the permanent townsites and the 
failure to establish an administrative setup which deals adequately with this 
problem. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I can assure you that we will do everything we can do to 
improve communication. 

Mr. FRAME: I think your suggestion is one which I certainly intend to give 
some thought to. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago Mr. Frame suggested 
that he would agree to permanent residency under certain conditions. There is 
mention made about capacity of parks, and I am speaking now of the mountain 
parks and I would like to mention Waterton too, which is rather small but it is 
there and has the same problem. You said also that you are violently opposed 
personally, and probably your association, to the holding of competitive sports 
in the park. I am not taking iassue with that you have your reasons, and I see 
nothing wrong with it. However, the point I would like to have you comment on 
is this: The government itself supported the bid for the Olympics. Had the 
Olympics come to the park, it would have brought a great expansion, although 
perhaps not permanently but some place, and the big argument is for expansion 
in these parks, for development. 

¢ 
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The government recognized this fact and even went so far as to offer 
/assistance to develop Banff for the Olympics. I feel that in doing that the 
government has recognized that this particular area—and there are many more 
areas of the same kind—could be developed. I think, in this Committee, Mr. 
Chairman, a few weeks ago it was readily admitted by the parks people 
themselves that this could be done without harming the parks. If that is so, then 
there must be a good deal of room for development or expansion, or however 
you want to put it, to probably meet at least the immediate needs of those of us 
‘who are particularly concerned. This does not necessarily apply to us because if 
you stand at a park gate you can count about as many licences from Ontario 
and probably New York and Tennessee as you will from Alberta in the summer 
‘visiting period. This fits right into what you already suggested, namely a study. 
‘Would you go along with the government’s idea then that there is room for 
expansion and development, probably in a recreational sense rather than in a 
national parks sense, to that kind of planning, at least as far as the government 
foresees such kind of development? 


Mr. FRAME: Yes, indeed. As far as we are concerned as an association, we 
recognize that there are either parks or portions of parks which are now and 
should continue to be developed for recreational purposes. We support this 
orovided that the amount of such development is in accordance with a proper 
plan as to the ability of the area to support it. We, as an association, believe 


shat we need recreational areas in parks, and we need more recreational areas 
shan we now have. 
f 


| Mr. BASFORD: With the greatest respect, Mr. Frame, I would like to register 
1 different view in so far as the holding of competitive events are concerned. It 
seems to me that in the western mountain parks we have some of the finest 
dotential ski sites in the world which are probably only going to be developed 
oroperly under the impetus or force of their ability hold competitive events. It 
eems to me that we must work out a policy in order that competitive events 
‘an be held in the national parks which, in the western mountain region, occupy 
o much of the valuable skiing area. 

___ I have been to Switzerland where the mountains are fully developed and 
‘tilized, and I do not really see any detraction to the beauty of their mountains. 
t seems to me we should be able to do the same thing in Canada, but we are 
nly going to do that if those resources are developed for the holding of 
ompetitive events. 


I) _Mr. Frame: Of course, I suppose this is what makes a horse race. I do not 
ree that national parks are an appropriate place to hold competitive events. 
‘ou do. I cannot say much more except that there is this difference of opinion. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: I suggest to you the possibility that if you are not going to 
llow competitive events in the western mountain region, you are going to 
andicap very materially the ability of the western mountain area to develop 
ad sites which are suitable for competitive events. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, we are not opposed to the development of 
te provincial parks, and I think we would have gone on record as thoroughly 
ipporting Garibaldi for the Olympics if the Vancouver committee had been 
tecessful. We are not against the development of skiing areas in the mountain 


f 
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parks, but we feel that there are other places for this recreation than the 
national parks. 

We are not against the government’s proposals for its development pro- 
gram. This visualizes an expansion of what has already been done, I believe, 
and it has been visualized on the basis of projected needs and vobiad the aree 
will take without damage. I noticed the other day that the Calgary Heraloa 
editorial called for the establishment of winter recreational facilities outside 
Banff National Park, in parts of the Rocky mountains that are in the province 
This is something that we were very interested to hear because we have alway: 
pushed for this idea and we have always been told that there is no such area 
However, the Calgary Herald has admitted it now and is calling for private 
enterprise to get busy and do something about it. 

I do not see why Banff should be chosen for unlimited recreationa 
development of these competitive sports. We are for the kind of developmen! 
that is being done now under the government’s present policy; I think we car 
say that, but it could get out of hand if it were just developed as a littl 
Switzerland. The possibilities for development to attract tourists are unlimited 
but this, as Mr. Frame said, is not within our concept of what should be done ir 
a national park. 

Mr. Basrorp: It would seem to me that it would be better to develop i’ 
under the aegis of the national parks policy than to allow a whole lot 0 
higgledy-piggledy private developments. | 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, I certainly agree. We are for development under th« 
present government’s policy. 

Mr. Hatpasz: Mr. Chairman, I just have a few questions to ask of ow 
witnesses. They have been very kind in presenting us with an interestin; 
brief and answering a few interesting questions. I, in particular, woul 
like to congratulate them for stressing one aspect of the national park: 
policy as they outlined in their brief, namely that national parks ar 
important to science for several reasons. 

I would like to ask Mr. Frame whether, at the last annual meeting 0 
the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada, they had ai 
opportunity of discussing Canada’s national wildlife policy program whicl 
was announced in the House of Commons on April 6 last? 


e (11.55 am.) 


Mr. HENDERSON: No, we did not. I think, as an association we supported if 
but it is something we Nate not discussed. We are all in favour of what Mr 
Laing announced as far as the work with farmers on the prairies is concerne' 
to promote wildlife generally. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I presume, Mr. Chairman, that this is something which thi 
Audubon Society would be more interested in. 


Mr. HENDERSON: It does not come into our purview, but it is something tha 
we do naturally support. 


Mr. Haipasz: The next question, Mr. Chairman, arises out of what wa 
mentioned on page four of the brief this morning that your association ha 
noted recent legislation in certain European countries as far as the conservatio! 
of preservation of wild country is concerned. I would like to know wha 
countries have this legislation and what aspects of legislation— 
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Mr. HENDERSON: Some of the Scandinavian countries particularly are 
looking towards setting aside either national parks, which they have not had up 
until now, or calling them something else which is similar. France—has just 
‘recently established a national park in the south and is looking towards the 
Italian border; they are looking towards the establishing of another one in the 
'Pyrénees area. There are probably others too that I am not aware of, but I 
‘know there is a great interest in Europe at the present time of doing something 
‘while they still have a chance. I think Corsica is another area that might be 
established as a park, or part of it. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I have just one further question. You do not 
‘think that the policies, which your association is laying down, will mean that 
the national parks—again, I am referring to the major ones in Alberta—will turn 
out to be a rich man’s playground, and will be above and beyond the ordinary 


people’s means of getting there and staying there? 


i 
\ 
| 


Mr. FRAME: Certainly not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any more questions? 


If not, I would like to express Our appreciation to Mr. Frame and Mr. 
Henderson. By the way, you have been complimented by nearly every member 
of the committee, which is the exception rather than the rule with us at our 
meetings. I wish to thank you, on behalf of the committee, for the courteous and 
engthy replies to questions. We are very grateful to you for coming here today. 


| Gentlemen, our next meeting will be held on this Friday at 9.30 o’clock in 
“yhe morning when the agenda will be vote 45 of the estimates. I trust that you 


lil all be back here at that time. 


|| 
} 
| 
| 


if 


| You will have a copy of the estimates, so you can come prepared to ask 
juestions. The officials of the Department of Northern Affairs will be here. 


| Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, will the same officials be here? 
| The Cuarrman: Yes, they will be here. 


_ I want to thank each one of you very much indeed for being so faithful in 
attendance. Thank you very much. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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Evidence of May 13, 1966, Issue No. 5. 


Page 124, 13th line from the bottom, the words “1963 and 1963” shoul¢ 
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Page 125, line 13, the word “locating” should read “recruiting”’. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, June 2, 1966. 


| Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Reid and McWilliam be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Duquet and Granger on the Standing Committee on Northern 


Affairs and National Resources. 
Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, June 3, 1966. 


(9) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
‘this day at 9.45 a.m. the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Habel, 
Haidasz, Howard, Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, McKinley, McWilliam, 
‘Neveu, Nielsen, Reid, Southam (16). 


Also present: Mr. Granger, M.P. 


In attendance: From the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Mr. E. A. C6té, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, Assistant Deputy 
Minister; Mr. G. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Administration Branch; Mr. 
A. B. Yates, Chief, Engineering Division, Northern Administration Branch; Mr. 
D. W. Simpson, Education Division, Northern Administration Branch. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Lind, 
Resolved,—That the Committee increase printings of its Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence, in French, from 250 to 300 copies. 


Mr. Cété made corrections to the record of his evidence given at the 
vommittee’s meeting on May 13, 1966. 


The Committee resumed consideration of item 45 of the main estimates of 
he Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Documents, related to curriculum development work for the Northwest 
“erritories’ school system, were displayed. 


Mr. Coté tabled the following departmental documents, copies of which 
vere distributed to the members: 


(a) Curriculum Development Work for the Northwest Territories School 
System, Ottawa, May, 1966; 


(b) Grants for Northern Research and for Northern Scientific Research 
Expeditions; 


(c) Research Projects at the Inuvik Resarch Laboratory, May 31, 1966. 


On motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. Dinsdale, 


Resolved,—That the aforementioned three documents, (a), (b), (c), be 
ppended to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence; Appendices I, II and 
‘I respectively. 


_ Mr. Coté was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Gordon, Carter, Yates and 
impson. 
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Mr. Cété tabled the following illustrated brochure, copies of which w 


distributed to the members: 
Annual Review of Education in the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec, 1964. 1965, Department of Northern Affairs and National Re. 


sources. 
The questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, June ’ 


1966, at 9.30 a.m. 1" 
Michael A. Measures, — 


Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


| FRIDAY, June 3, 1966. 
» (9.30 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am very happy to announce that we have a 
{uorum., 


Before turning to Item No. 45 of the estimates, I am advised that a quantity 
of 250 copies of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence are printed in French. 
Now, this amount is proving insufficient for distribution to persons on Parlia- 
aent Hill and other interested parties. I am told this is also the case in other 
tanding committees. 

| May I, therefore, have a motion to increase our printing of French copies 
com 250 to 300. 


Mr. BASForD: I so move. 


| Mr. Linn: I second the motion. 
| The CuarrMan: It is moved by Mr. Basford and seconded by Mr. Lind that 
ie Committee increase the printing of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
1 French from 250 to 300 copies. 


_ Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now resume consideration of Item No. 45 of the 
jain estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
| May I remind all members and the witnesses to speak into the microphone 
hen addressing the Chair. 
| Before we proceed, may I ask Mr. Coté, who wishes to make some 
orrections in the evidence of these meetings, to speak to you. 
Mr. E. A. Coté (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources): Mr. Chairman, I hate to seem to be the only one making 
‘rrections of the record of evidence, particularly when it has been recorded 
ectronically, but obviously when I spoke I did not speak clearly into the 
‘achine. 


_ I would like to refer to the Evidence, Issue No. 5, page 124, the 13th line 
‘om the bottom, which now reads as follows: 
period in late 1963 and 1963— 
It should read as follows: 
period in late 1962 and 1963— 
And at the top of page 125, again, line 13, whicn reads as follows: 
year—we are locating at the rate of 64 positions— 
It should read as follows: 
year—we are recruiting at a rate of 64 positions— 
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Those are the two corrections, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Céte. 


Mr. DinspALe: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Cété and the officials, were goin 
to bring us some information requested the last time we were on this item, wit 
respect to university grants, research projects and road posts. 


Mr. C6rkz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to table some information for the us 
of the Committee. There are copies for distribution to all members of th 
Committee. 

The first item I should like to table is information on grants for norther 
research and for northern scientific research expeditions, as requested by M 
Dinsdale. It is a short document. 

A second document is a list of research projects being carried out at th 
laboratory at Inuvik, also requested by Mr. Dinsdale. This does, of cours 
include the names of a number of people who have been assisted by th 
laboratory when visiting it for reasons of scientific work, information c 
accommodation, such as Imperial Oil or Petrol Power; or University of Texé 
people who have been there working. That is the second document as requeste 
by Mr. Dinsdale. 

I have a third one now ready, Mr. Chairman, which contains information 0 
the progress made in developing a specific northern curriculum for the North 
west Territories Schools System, particularly the secondary schools. This ite 
was also requested by Mr. Dinsdale. : 

These three papers are now being distributed to members of the Committe: 
and I should like to draw the attention of members of the Committee to th 
table in front of the Chairman, which contains samples of the curriculu 
material developed in recent years, and illustrates the documentary aids show 
as an appendix to the document now being circulated to members. If membe! 
have time after the meeting, and wish to have copies of any of these document 
the department would be delighted to provide them to members on request. 


Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it might not be valuable to hay 
the contents of these papers which have just been distributed, printed as e 
appendix to today’s proceedings so that whoever reads the proceedings will al: 
be able to read the documents to which we are referring. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I second that motion. 


. The CHAIRMAN: It is moved and seconded that the statements made by M 
Coté be added as an appendix to today’s proceedings. ’ 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, while members are reading the statements, 
would like to raise a matter about which I asked the Minister the other day : 
the House, which had to do with the school at Aklavik, which, I understan 
collapsed. I did not realize this until I had asked the question, and someone to. 
me that, perhaps in any event, it had reached a state of deterioration whit 
necessitated its condemnation, presumably, by engineers within the departmen 
The Minister replied saying that alternative arrangements had been made ° 
carry on the balance of this school term so that the interruption in t 
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education of the children was minimal, and that a new school would be built 
and ready by the next school term. 

| It seems rather a strange thing that a school, of all places, has to be 
' condemned, and that it required the opinion of engineers in this respect. This 
would lead me to believe that there must be a history of some concern which 
involved the examination of this particular building or buildings. I wonder if 
Mr. Coté could provide the Committee with some sort of background knowledge 
of the events that led up to this particular action. 


Mr. CotE: I think I can, Mr. Chairman. If the members will cast their 
minds back a few years, the government decided around 1955 or 1956 that there 
was a need, in the Delta region, for a residential school as part of the focus of 
the development of education in the north. 

The situation regarding Aklavik was examined very carefully, as it is in the 
muskrat country, and is really on the Delta, with alluvial silt and quite 
_ unstable. The government then decided that there should be built an airport 
_ and new facilities, not at Aklavik, which tends to be fairly water-logged, but in 
_ an area that is far better from the land viewpoint, namely, Inuvik. 
The people of Aklavik were given the opportunity of moving to Inuvik. A 
_ humber of the people did move and were compensated for the move. Never- 
theless, a proportion of the people preferred to remain at Aklavik and so the 
_ School was continued there. This is the old mission school. 

As part of the continuous examination of buildings, it was discovered by 

our engineers, very recently, that the old mission school had deteriorated very 
| Significantly. It had rotted away and was unsafe, at that moment, for school 
| children. It was decided to move the school children and classes out of that 
buiding and to disperse them, temporarily, in other areas of the community. 
: In the meantime, we had been making provisions for portable classrooms 
k and, this autumn portable classrooms will be available at Aklavik. The school in 
_ question is an old mission school which has been there for many years. This is 
the general result of the wear and tear over a period of probably 25 to 30 years 
at least. It is not one of the newer schools put up since 1956, 1957, 1958. 


Mr. Howarp: Was this a sudden thing? I understood you to say the 
engineers only just recently examined it and found, at that point, that it was 
| not suitable. 


| Mr. CotE: As I indicated, I think, a moment ago, our engineers recently 
| discovered, as part of their regular inspections, that it had deteriorated very, 
"very much.» 

| I am also informed that this was attributable to a fairly extraordinary 
“Movement of the continuous permafrost in that area, this last winter. 


| Mr. Howarp: Would it be possible to get information about any reports 
‘which might have been made about this? It seems an extremely unique 
Situation to suddenly discover that a school is in such a state of deterioration it 
has to be condemned. Usually these things can be predicted. Now, I can 
appreciate the fact that. this might be a unique situation, but I would still like to 
know more about it. 
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Mr. Coté: Well, I will have a word with our chief of engineering services, 
Mr. Chairman. I would be delighted to have him speak to this particular point. 


Mr. Howarp: All right; that will be fine. 


Mr. A. B. Yates (Chief, Engineering Division, Northern Administration 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chair- | 
man, I had the opportunity to visit this school about a month ago. 

The school is, of course, an old one and was scheduled for replacement, in 
any event. The reasons leading up to the condemnation of the school, as it now 
exists, stem from the foundations which are situated on permafrost, of course 
in Aklavik. And, while they had not moved to any great extent, over the past 25 
years, there was movement each year, of course, which is compensated for 
simply by jacking up the lower beams and wedging it in. 

This last winter, extreme movement took place, which we cannot explain 
by any normal process. This sometimes happens in permafrost, though, even 
after you think you have it reasonably stable. Well, this extreme movement 
took place in the foundation, necessitating extensive repairs underneath. Now, 
as these were being carried out, parts of the building were being opened up, 
and we were able to find other parts of the structure which gave us some 
concern. 

When I was up there last month, we had concluded that it might be 
possible to repair the school as it stood. However, I was not too satisfied about 
some of the situations on the second floor as to how the floor joists were being 
supported; this not being a standard form of construction, having been built 
many years ago. So I instructed my people there to take off the siding, get 
inside, and look at the inside structure itself. 

It was on the basis of this further examination that they concluded that it 
would be uneconomic to repair the school further, and that we would be better » 
off to evacuate it now, since it was, in any event, scheduled for replacement; 
carry on over the interim period with temporary classrooms and abandon the 
school altogether. The alternative would have been a very significant expendi- 
ture of money for a short period of time. 


Mr. Howarpb: Was there deterioration of the school in the upper storeys 
too? Or was it just the movement of the supporting ground which forced you to 
your conclusions? 


Mr. Yates: There was deterioration in the roof; not to the extent that this 
would endanger anybody inside, but it makes them very wet. The roof was 
leaking quite seriously and had been patched over a number of years, again, on 
the basis that the school was to be abandoned and that it was not worth. 
expending a great deal of money to completely replace the roof. But, this was 
not a danger to the children, the danger arose from the foundation disturbance. 


Mr. Howarp: What about the walls and that sort of thing? 
@ (10.00 a.m.) 


Mr. YATES: The walls, as such, were not dangerous but they were simply 
old, inside. The exterior of the building was quite reasonable, but inside there is 
some rotten lumber in the studding. The studding, however, does not support 
anything, it is just a curtain wall. f 
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Mr. Howarp: The reason I asked this is, that after I had inquired of the 
Minister on this, someone sent me an unsigned note. As you know, notes pass 
_ back and forth across the chambers. I do not know from where it came. It said: 
_ “T hope you were not trying to be funny because the walls would be better off 
- in a horizontal position.” It indicated, to me, that the room was ready to 
_ collapse. 


! Mr. YATES: I think that that would be a rather extreme conclusion to draw. 
_ If you as a layman were to look at it, you can go on to the upper storey of that 
school and you can jump up and down. While there is a little bit of spring in it, 
_ it is not enough to disturb anybody. Now, it is true that down in the lower 
_ part walls there is rottenness in the timbers. But this is not actually supporting 
_ the second floor; the form of support is different. Somebody casually looking at 
_ the building, might say, “Look at all that rotten timber there:” and this might 
disturb somebody, I agree. 


Mr. Howarp: I am inclined to think it might. 


Could I ask how many children were in attendance at the school. 
| -Mr. Céré: About 133. 
Mr. Howarp: And how many would have moved over to Inuvik? 


| Mr. COTE: Well, I will ask Mr. Simpson, who is acting head of our education 
| division, to speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. D. W. Sumpson (Acting Head, Education Division, Northern Adminis- 
| tration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources): I do 
hot think there would be any way of giving an active reply to that question, 
_because the movement has taken place over the past several years. We know 
_how many remained, but there is no way of determining how many would have 
_Temained had they not moved. 


| Mr. Howarp: Would it be double the amount, do you think? Would half the 
_ population have moved? 


| Mr. COTE: The population that moved out of Aklavik to Inuvik? I think 


_ well over half. 
| Mr. Howarp: What is the distance between the two; I am not familiar with 


‘it? 

if Mr. COTE: Something in order of 40 miles, if my memory serves me 
right. 

Mr. Howarp: Thank you very much. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I take it, Mr. Chairman that this movement had nothing to 
do with the condition of the school. The answer to this question has to do with 
the gradual movement of people from Aklavik. 


| Mr. Howarp: Yes; I understood Mr. Cété to say that following 1955 or 1956 
this new program was developed which occasioned the movement of people. 


| Mr. CéTE: Mr. Simpson. 
| Mr. Simpson: Some of the older children now go to Inuvik for secondary 
‘school. The Aklavik school goes to grade eight; and the grade nine, 10 and 11 and 


12, the children will go to Inuvik. So there are still Aklavik resident children 
S0ing to school in Inuvik. 


i} 
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Mr. DINSDALE: If Mr. Howard has concluded his questioning on this poi ; 


could I ask you if the Aklavik school is going to be rebuilt? 


Mr. COétTk: The answer to the question by Mr. Dinsdale is that portale 
school classrooms will be put in there in September. There will be another 
school rebuilt there and ready, we expect, by December, 1967. 


I do not know how many of you have seen Aklavik but the sidewalks are 


wooden sidewalks, and in the spring the ditches on the side are about three or 
four feet deep, and you can have from two to three feet of water in those 
ditches. 


An hon. MEMBER: It sounds like Vancouver Island. 


Mr. CétE: The movement of people from the area to which they have been 
accustomed, and in which they did a lot of muskrat hunting, was not acceptable 


to the entire community. The majority moved over. There has developed 
around Aklavik a feeling, which is expressed in the school motto there, ‘Never 


say die”. So, one has to accommodate the needs of the people who remain there, 


and to provide as adequate schooling for the elementary levels, close to the 
homes, as we can. The secondary schooling is carried on at Inuvik—40 miles 
away. Inuvik is the centre for secondary schooling in the Delta region. 


Mr. DinspALE: The reason I asked that question is because it was always 


my feeling that one of the best school atmospheres in the Northwest Territories 


was in the Aklavik school. And, when I say the best school atmosphere, I mean 
that the school spirit demonstrated by this slogan, ‘“Never say die,’ was carried 


out into every facet. While the school, in terms of its architecture, and so forth, 


was not a chromium plated structure, it definitely had school atmosphere, and I 


hope this can be preserved in the new edifice. Maybe it was because Mr. Kerr 
was a dedicated principal and teacher that this atmosphere persisted. But, 


definitely, that is something which I hope will be preserved. 
Mr. Cots: I agree with the comments made by Mr. Dinsdale. 
Mr. DINSDALE: What are portable schools? Are they trailer schools? 


Mr. CotrE: They are the type of school available in the provinces: they are 


trailer type. You bring them in on bogies, put the classroom down on a base and 
take away the bogies, and then, when that class has served its purpose, you can 
put one, two, three, four classrooms together and, when those classrooms have 


served their purpose, they can be moved elsewhere to meet the expanding 


needs, on a temporary basis, until more permenant facilities are available. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In other words, it is a complex of trailers. 


Mr. CoérTE: Trailers from which you remove the bogies. But they are 


classrooms which are two-thirds the size of this room, shall we say. They are 25 
feet by 50 feet. They are very, very good classrooms. . 


Mr. DINSDALE: What do the local people feel about having a new school? 


Mr. F. A. G. CARTER (Director, Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources ): Mr. Chairman, I would 


certainly think the people of Aklavik would welcome the new school. 48, 
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_ This was a subject raised at the last session of the Northwest Territories 

Council in January and members of the council, at that time, particularly, the 

_member for the Aklavik area, made strong representations that a new school be 

built to replace the existing old one. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Are you going to continue the art gallery? 
Mr. CARTER: I would hope something of the sort. 

\4 


Mr. Howarpb: What did the people there think about the old school, which is 
“more to the point, and for how long did they think it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford. 


| Mr. BasForp: I was just indicating that I wanted to be on the list. I take it 
you do not have a list yet. 
I was interested in the vocational school program and its suitability for the 


northern territory. I would like to start off by asking you what courses are 
‘taught in the north. 


Mr. CoTE: Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Simpson if he would speak to 
this subject, generally. 


| Mr. Simpson: I think the vocational school program in the north has more 
emphasis than it does in any system of comparable size in Canada. This is 
partially due to necessity, where you have a large number of children who have 
not reached a high academic level but who are going to depart from the school 
very shortly into employment situations. Therefore, you must try to provide 
them with employment and vocational skills. 


The main school vocational education effort is concentrated in the Mackenzie 
Valley at Yellowknife, in the Sir John Franklin School, with its supporting 
oupil residence of Akaitcho Hall. There are several basic courses. It is a 
combined academic and vocational high school, taking pupils particularly in the 


senior high school level, from grades 10 to 12, in the Alberta curriculum. There 
are shops for teaching, not only woodworking, but metal working, welding, 
squipment repair, machines, and a mining shop for teaching at the secondary 


school level the skills needed for the mining industry. 


| In addition to this, the school has a special program called Academic 
Jpgrading Vocational Educational Program. This is for those children who, 
hrough no fault their own, have not progressed to an academic level sufficient 
0 take the normal vocational education secondary courses. They might have an 
\cademic level of grade five, six, seven or eight, but until they have a level of 
‘pproximately nine or 10, there are very few vocational schools where children 
an enroll and be accepted into the vocational sphere. 


This course is patterned on a program whereby for half a day, each day, 
hey have academic upgrading, and special courses have been developed for this 
articular group of children. On the table here you can see information on this. 
n the other half day they will take part in work shops. Now, the girls have 
‘ome economics and commercial courses and, the boys, of course, can take the 
ommercial course as well. 


Now, that is the chief vocational educational facility in the north, but it is 
jot the only one. At Churchill, in the national defence installation there, we 
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have converted several of the buildings, including the old RCEME workshop, 
to a vocational education facility supported by residences and school rooms in 
the old barracks blocks, which have also been converted. At the present time, 
there are 250 children there from the Northwest Territories and they are all in 
the academic upgrading program in vocational education programs. 

In addition to this, schools in local settlements with five rooms or more, | 
do have attached to them home economics and industrial arts facilities for the 
teaching of what you might say are the more primary vocational educational 
skills. This is in general. Now, this is just the in school program. I think we would 
have to go into a lot more detail to talk about the out of school program which, 
in many respects, is much broader and more comprehensive. 

The philosophy behind the vocational education program is that we will not 
set up facilities in the north which are more readily, economically and effectively 
available, in southern Canada. So that any person needing a special course, be it 
a trade or in technology, that can be given in one of the provincial institutes of 
technology or trades, will be sent to take a course there, and his expenses will 
be provided. That is rather a brief review of our vocational education program. 


Mr. Basrorp: So I take it, from what you say, that it is not your intention 
to develop what would be called vocational schools or institutes of technology in 
the north. Is that correct? 


Mr. Suwpson: No; I do not think this is entirely correct. I say at the present 
time, where facilities are more readily available and can be provided for the 
children of the north, that is what is carried on. But where there are sufficient 
children in the north and these facilities can be provided, they will be provided, 
if it is more convenient and just as economic. I do not think that economics 
would be the sole governing factor, but it would be one of the important 
factors. | 


Mr. BasrorD: How many students were sent out for vocational training— 
say, last year? 


Mr. Simpson: It is always a danger to quote figures. 
Mr. Basrorp: I am just looking for round figures. 
Mr. Simpson: I think there were 400, as I recall. 


An hon. MEMBER: Does that include the Indian people going out for heavy 
duty equipment training? 

Mr. Sumpson: Yes. That is right. 

That is a rather interesting development which is in the planning stage. 
The Indian and Eskimo boys used to be sent out to Chilliwack to take the heavy 
equipment operating course, and so on. We understand that national defence is 
going to have to discontinue this service to us, and so we are looking into a 
development of this course in the Northwest Territories. 

Of particular interest, I think, was a T.V. program I saw recently concern- 
ing a school of this nature in Ontario, where pupils build a road. But apparently 
these roads lead to nowhere. We are trying to develop a program in the north 


where they will actually build roads that will be used later on. t 
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Mr. Basrorp: I am sure Mr. Gaglardi would welcome some free road. 
building. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: On a supplementary to that, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Simpson has 
| given us a very comprehensive review of the vocational and academic training 
_ facilities. The question occurred to me; do you have any problem in getting 
_ trained personnel up to that area in order to carry out this program? 


| Mr. SIMPson: Yes; it is sometimes difficult to recruit. We find it difficult to 
_ recruit such teachers as home economics teachers and industrial arts teachers. 
_ Usually we have been able to provide them, but not always in evry instance. 


| Mr. SouTHAM: I presume that, owing to this factor, you would probably 


| have as an incentive a higher wage scale than you would have, say, in the 
» south? 


Mr. SIMpPsoN: Unfortunately, we have not been able to. I think our salary 
| scales have not been the chief inducement for teachers to go north. I would put 
it that way. It seems to me that teachers who go north are motivated by reasons 
_ other than salaries. At times their salaries have been too close to the average 
' Canadian salaries to act as an incentive for teachers to go north. We do have a 


' bonus of $300 per annum for industrial arts, home economics and commercial 
_ teachers. 


Mr. Basrorp: Are the vocational courses you outlined at Sir John Franklin 
_ the type of courses you would get in a high school in Vancouver or Toronto? 


Mr. Srmpson: No; just entirely, although some of them would be. There 
would be elements of skilled training that should be common in all vocational 


education, but these courses have been developed in response to the conditions 
which exist in the north. 


4 
\ 


Mr. BASFoRD: Conditions of employment, do you mean, or what? 


| Mr. Srmpson: Well, for instance, mining. We have mining shops there that 
you would not find in a community of that size in southern Canada. Take, for 
instance, industrial arts. You would not go into a school in southern Canada and 
find boys at the grade seven or eight level fixing an outboard motor and taking 
‘it apart or working on a skidoo. This is the sort of thing I mean. Or perhaps 
they are learning how to set traps or care for rifles and firearms. These are 
‘things related directly to the environment in which the children are. 


| Mr. BAsForD: Do you have figures which you can give me showing the 
‘number of vocational students who have ended up with employment in the 
‘areas of study in which they were trained? 


| Mr. Stmpson: We could give you figures. There was a paper produced just 
Tecently,—I do not have it with me—showing the number of people who have 
been trained and the number who are in our apprenticeship program. This is 
one very important aspect that I missed. 


The Northwest Territories have set up an apprenticeship program and is 
very actively pursuing this. It is a very broad program of apprenticeship, based 


on a study of apprenticeship programs in various parts of the world. Since it 
it 
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have followed this pattern in their own apprenticeship programs. ; 
As a result of this, a paper has been produced by the Northwest Territories — 
Council. It would not be released, I suppose, until after the next council 
meeting. But there is an appendix to it showing the employment, the exact — 
courses that were taken and the employment that accrued from this. ) 


Mr. Coré: Mr. Chairman, I believe I have here some figures that were not | 
at the disposal of Mr. Simpson a moment ago, The placement in employment for | 
the 1964, 1965 seasons was as follows: 

Trainees in the Mackenzie District and Arctic District totalled 153, 
and general totalled 347 for a round figure of 500. | 

Much of the bulk placement, as members of the Committee will appreciate, | 
involves follow-up, particularly with regard to the Eskimos of the eastern | 
Arctic. There are five selection and placement officers who work out of Fort | 
Smith, Inuvik, Yellowknife, Churchill and Frobisher. They are in the educa- 
tional set-up because we consider that the placement has to have a direct | 
relationship between the industrial requirement and the educational adaptation. 
In view of the development of mining and other industrial development in the 
northern territories, I, personally, believe that we have not enough skilled 
placement officers. 

Mr. Basrorp: What I am concerned with, as I am sure you will appreciate, - 
is how many students who have been trained in welding have ended up as 
welders or how many who have taken metal working have ended up as metal | 
workers. 

Mr. Srmumpson: I think this is always the case. I recall Frank Patton, who | 
was the superintendent of schools here in Ottawa, saying that people do become 
concerned that somebody takes a course in refrigeration and he ends up selling» 
stoves, or something of that nature. 3 

There is always this danger and I think perhaps this indicates the need for 
good counselling in the schools. It is an area which we would like to improve 
in our schools so that when students are selecting courses they will do so with a | 
view to the opportunities available in that particular course after graduation. 1) 
do not think it is really wasted, but there would be a more direct economic | 
benefit to the student from taking that course. e | 


Mr. Cétk: Mr. Chairman, in answer to this general question of vocational | 
education program; I do not know whether the members have before them this | 
particular annual review of education of the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec. If they have not, I will make quite sure they get this latest report. It | 
does show, in graphic form, the number of pupils in training outside the 
Northwest Territories and their ethnic composition. Of those, in the 1954-55 | 
year, there were 152. Pupils, in training inside the Northwest Territories | 
totalled 376. I think this brochure would be of value to the members of the 
Committee and, with the Committee’s permission, I will make sure that this is 
distributed to them between now and the next meeting. 


: 

) 

: . 

was adopted, we have had inquiries from many places and other provinces who | 
| 

j 


Mr. BasFrorD: What percentage are those figures of that age population? == 
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Mr. COTE: Training outside the territories, there were 51 Eskimo, six Indian 
and 95 others. Of pupils training inside the Northwest Territories, there were 
193 Eskimo, 94 Indians and 89 others. 
| Mr. BASFoRD: You say there were 94 Indians in training in the north. I am 
curious to know what percentage is that 94 of that age population; as Indians? 


Mr, COTE: I have not got that figure, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. J. H. Gorpon (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources): May I say, Mr. Basford, that there is no 
specific age group in this area; that the vocational training is directed over a 
very wide age group and, in some cases, involves people in their early adult 
years. That would be in the age groups of 20, 21, 22, this sort of thing. So it is 
difficult to relate these figures to a specific age group in the population as a 
whole. 

| Mr. Basrorp: When the students graduate from the Sir John Franklin 
school, are they ready for employment in those vocational fields or are they 
ready for apprenticeship? 


i 


| Mr. Sumpson: Actually this is a pre-employment or pre-vocational course, 
and they would go into apprenticeship or institutes of technology, depending on 
what vocational education course they were pursuing. 


| Some of them might go into direct employment, but they would not be 
what you would call skilled tradesmen. These are secondary school vocational 
2ourses, as such. 

| There are some occupational courses, here, at a lower level, from where 


2oys and girls would go into direct employment, but this is more in the service 
Yades, not at the skilled tradesmen level. 


Mr. BAsrorpD: Which are the employment courses? 
Mr. Simpson: What employment courses? 
Mr. Basrorp: The occupational courses. 


Mr. Simpson: Food service, nurses aids, typists, bookkeepers, clerical 
rades; this sort of thing. 

| _ Mr. Basrorp: I was interested in your comments about the mining course at 
vir Hohn Franklin. On April 4, the Minister received a letter from the 
Tellowknofe Board of Trade, copies of which were distributed to some other 
aembers, pointing out that the department was going to buy the Stanton- 
fellowknife hospital building and urging that it be converted into a school of 
dining. What is the reaction of the department to that? 

H 


Mr. Stmpson: Well, the training of people for the mines has many facets, as 
ou would recognize. There are certain trades such as pipe fitters and machi- 
ists and so on, which mines require and general training might be sufficient for 
dese people, who would then get employment in the mines, but there would be 
ome specific training related to the mines. 

The mining course at Yellowknife is more related to specific mining 
quipment such as mucking machines and ball mills and this sort of thing, so 
ney do have familiarity with this as well as with general machine trades. 


| 24266—2 
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Now, I think there are several aspects, and one of those is the shortage of 
miners. That is, those who go down into the mines and actually move the ore. 
The mining people in Yellowknife have told us that there is only one way to 
train these people, and that is on the job. / 

We were looking at the Stanton-Yellowknife hospital with the view that 
this would probably provide very good accommodation for people training in 
the mines. At one point, it was even suggested that classrooms and shops might 
be set up in the Stanton Yellowknife hospital, as a training school at a higher 
mining level. 

At the moment, anyone who wishes to go into mining technology will be 
sent to Haileybury which, I understand is becoming overcrowded. They are, 
however, having a building program. Additional institutes are now being 
opened in Edmonton, Flin Flon and in British Columbia at Burnaby. So that we 
have been assured there are plenty of places in southern Canada for people who} 
wish to take mining technology or technician courses. 

I know I have only touched upon this problem. There are many other 


aspects of it. | 


e (10.30 a.m.) 
} 


Mr. BasrorpD: I asked the question because the mining industry has been 
waging a campaign on Canadian immigration laws. They are very critical of the 
present laws and want to change the immigration requirements in order we 
bring more people to work in the mines in Canada. . 

I quote an editorial from the Northern Miner of April 7, which reads as 
follows: | 

It would appear that unless a realistic approach is taken towards 
obtaining able and willing men—and these obviously are not available 
within Canada—the mining industry is going to reflect the current short- 
age of skilled men for many years. 

It seems to me that, rather than look outside of Canada to fill this 
employment pool, the policies of filling the requirements in the north might be 
looked at more vigorously. ) 


Mr. Cots: Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a point that has been concerning us a 
good deal and we have been in consulietion with the various mining groups. I 
think, as Mr. Simpson has pointed out, particularly, for those who go under- 
ground, some of the most fruitful training has to be on the job. 

If, for example, Eskimos are brought in to do some underground work, LA 
on ihe job training, in which we have been successful in some areas, this 
involves bringing in not only the individual Eskimo, but also his family, 
providing accommodation for them, and having somebody. assist them in the 
early period to live in the new environment. This requires a good deal more 
work and people to deal with them than one would find in a normal community. 
It involves the training, from an academic viewpoint, of language skills, so that 
they will understand what is going on, and it requires the actual technical and 
vocational training of the job itself. We are trying to do that, and are successful 
in a number of areas. I do not think we have gone as far in this as we should 
and, indeed, this is as a result of the lack of skilled people to work on the 
placement and training to which I alluded earlier. 
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In some areas, for example, at Frobisher, we have in the Northern Canada 
2ower Commission some Eskimos who spend half a day, twice or three times a 
week, getting the academic upgrading required to be able to support what is 
earned on the job. This is a trend, and we are very conscious of the fact, and 
ire working with industry in that regard. 


If there is to be a development, for example at May River, at the top of 
3affin Island, this is a case where we shall have to work very closely with the 
yarticular company, not only to get the proper social surroundings for families 
o live in and have their children schooled, but, also, and primarily, for the 
weadwinners to learn the specific skills of their job on the job. 


Mr. BAsrorp: What sort of liaison is carried on with the mining industry to 
ry and work out a program such as this? 


Mr. C6TE: Do you want to speak to that, Mr. Simpson? 


Mr. SmMpSON: Yes, there is a vocational advisory committee at Yellowknife 
n which the mining industry does have representation and their views are 
eing, and will be, taken into account. As a matter of fact, it was owing to the 
oint of view put by the mining interests that the mining shop in the Sir John 
ranklin school was built. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back specifically to the 
tanton Yellowknife hospital building and find out what is going on. 


Mr. CéTE: Unfortunately, it burned down. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: Either a school collapses, or is about to collapse, and the other 
ne burns down. 


Mr. Cots: These are the travails of northern development. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: So your prospect of having a mining school in that building is 
ow finished. 


Mr. Simpson: Well, in the Stanton Yellowknife hospital. At the moment 
ley are looking into the possibilities of bringing in trailers or some type of 
mrtable accommodation for miners who might be accommodated while training 
1 the job. So far as building an institute of technology or something of that 
ature is concerned, we have to look at this in a different light. The portable 
*ecommodation for miners who are training on the job could be completed 


| 


ithin a few months. 


Mr. Harpasz: This is a supplementary question about the curriculum in the 
orthwest Territories. I notice in the report to our Committee reference has 
sen made to a language arts program and to a second language. I am just 
Ondering whether there has been any demand from the people of the 
orthwest Territories for educational opportunities to learn a second or third 
nguage. Can anyone answer that? 


Mr. Stmpson: I think the reference, there, to a second language is that for 
e indigenous people the Indians and the Eskimos, English is a second 
nguage. And therefore you might say that one of the basic skills of teaching is 
e ability for a teacher to teach a second language to someone whose tongue is 
‘tnormally English. 

| 24266—23 
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Mr. Harpasz: Is there either a demand or an opportunity to learn Canada’s 
second official language in those schools in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. Stmpson: Yes, French is taught in secondary schools and in some of the 
areas it is taught earlier than in the secondary schools. 


Mr. Coté: Mr. Chairman, before we go on I would like to say that the 
problem of schooling in the north, particularly as regards the indigenous people, 
does involve a very serious bilingual problem for them. Their native tongue, be 
it Dogrib or Eskimo, is their own tongue and the moving into a second 
language, early on, creates a very real problem. That is an area where we believe 
that kindergartens are absolutely essential. Kindergartens, on the one hand, so 
that they can get an opportunity, early enough, to make the transition, 
preserving their Eskimo language and moving into a working language of the 
area. They are very good at it. This is one area we are very concerned about 
and we are starting to put an accent on kindergartens. I think kindergartens are 
probably more essential to the indigenous people in the north, than they are 
even in some areas of the south. 


The same problem is to be found at the other end of the spectrum, in adult 
education. Very often you find the men have moved into the tin can economy 
while the women folk remain on the oil cooking and raw meat economy. The 
adults have some difficulty in communicating with the people on the job. Adult 
education is an area on which we have to put a good deal more accent for those 
people, and the families themselves. Because education as a process, I think we 
all recognize, is a slightly fracturing process as between the young people, who, 
probably at the age of 15 or 16, know a good deal more than their parents. The 
process is fractured even more when another civilization, as it were, is brought 
in. We must be fairly careful to keep the family together in that field. We must 
do something on the adult education side as well as on the kindergarten side. 2 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before leaving that subject I think it should be made clear 
that all these remarks, of course, are applicable to the Northwest Territories, 
not the Yukon Territory. 


But, with respect to the accent which is being placed upon kindergartens 
and the adult level in, particularly, language instruction, are there not any 
complaints from the indigenous people that this process is contributing toward 
a destruction of their own language, thereby eroding one of the chief factoms in 
their own culture? 


What efforts are being made to contribute towards the preservation of the 
native tongues so that the young people will, in truth, be brought up in the 
retention of the culture of their ancestors as well as moving into the modern 
sphere, with English as a tool of living. 


Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have had any complaints that I 
know of from the Eskimos or, indeed, from the Indians on that score. On the 
contrary. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I might say I have. 


Mr. COTE: Well, this is quite possible, but I, myself, am not aware of that 
and I would be glad if Mr. Nielsen would let me know the specific cases so that 
we can look into it. { 


. 
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The general attitude we found is that the Eskimos want to have another 
working language to participate in what is going on in the 20th cen- 
tury. They say, “Please give us the schooling, the teaching, which make 
Js participate in the mainstream of this developing life around us.” They say, 
argely, that they can perpetuate their own language, to some extent. We are 
10t sure that they can perpetuate their language. Indeed, if you take a 
»e0ple—shall we refer specifically to the Eskimo—who are moving out of the 
opper age, as it were, to the 20th century, their ability to retain their culture 
ind language has been largely due to the old traditions, the memory. And one 
inds, I think, that when you get schooling and a lot more book learning, and 
he like, that the memory is less agile, so far as the old line traditions are 
oncerned. 

The department has accordingly worked to develop a Roman orthography 
vhere the Eskimo culture could be readable by people who read the Roman 
Iphabet. This is pretty essential in order to be able to enshrine these traditions 
vhich have been handed down orally, and to give them a mode of communica- 
ion in their own language in a written manner. This has been accepted now. 
reviously, there were only syllabics in the eastern Arctic. Gradually, we hope 
0 spread to the Eskimo the Roman orthography, which is generally accepted 
s a system. This will give a mode of communication between the Eskimo in 
\laska, the western Arctic, the eastern Arctic and as far across as Greenland. 

In addition to that, we are fostering, as far as we possibly can, their own 
tories in the curriculum material that you see here and their own arts and 
rafts. We have not gone as far as we should, in the first eight or 10 years of the 
schooling program, to develop teachers who speak Eskimo; this is a great 
acility. To do that, I think we would have to take teachers out of teaching for 
Imost a year so that they could be proficient. We have found some ways around 
1at partially, through Eskimo teachers aids, and we are developing that area so 
1at they can move with the youngsters and assist them in this transition. But, I 
link we have to get more Eskimo speakers among the teachers and administra- 
rs. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Just one more question on this, Mr. Chairman. The observa- 
ons I received were from the Loucheux people, and, as the deputy knows, they 
ce people of great pride and long standing traditions and cultures who were 
ade the special study of the international geophysical year. Who, for instance, 
iscovered that they had named 183 species of birds in their own tongue and 
ley have, of course, their own alphabet and translation of the Bible in the 
oucheux tongue, and so on. These are the people who have expressed a fear 
iat their culture and traditions are disappearing because of an insistence on 
1 anglicized type of educational system, with no effort being made to assist 
_the retention of those cultures and their language. 


Mr. Cork: If I may say so, there has been an effort over the years, in the 
ational museum, to record the language of these people. But this is not 
cessarily a dynamic effort. In the cultural section of the Indian Affairs branch 
e have been trying to develop, in the last two years, the needs of the specific 
alects of the various people so that we can move in this particular field, 


> nana 
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particularly the Indian field of languages. There are many languages among 
them, as you know. This is more complex because of the factioning off, than has 


been the case of the Eskimo. 

Mr. NigLSEN: They are not concerned about the preservation of their 
language, culture and traditions in a museum; they want them all in sight and 
among themselves. 


Mr. Cork: That is why the cultural section in Indian Affairs has been 
developed, to make this something living, according to their needs and desires. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since we are adjourning at eleven o’clock, I have Mr. 
Dinsdale, Mr. Reid and Mr. Alkenbrack. 

Before I ask Mr. Dinsdale to proceed with his questioning, may I ask Mr. 
Coté to table the annual review on education because we have a sufficient 
number for distribution to everyone here. 


Mr. Cork: I so agree, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. DInspALE: Mr. Chairman, I would like, for a moment, to pursue this 
subject of the curriculum, which is basic to any good educational program. 
Does the department still follow the basic Alberta curriculum? 


Mr. Stmpson: I should say that the Alberta curriculum is the basis for the 
curriculum followed in the north, but there are departures from it, modifica- 
tions of it, revisions of it, to meet northern conditions, particularly, in the 
elementary and vocational fields. 


Mr. DinspALE: In Churchill, I suppose, it would be the Manitoba curriculum 
that would be followed? 


Mr. Stmpson: The curriculum is a little different at Churchill, because of 
two factors. One is the northern affairs school there, and the other is the Duke of 
Edinburgh school, which is under the jurisdiction of northern affairs. The Duke 
of Edinburgh school, which is the continuation of the national defence school 
there and which is now under the jurisdiction of northern affairs follows the 
Manitoba curriculum completely. But it is mainly for white children. There are 
some Eskimo children from Akudlik and from the Northwest Territories taking 
academic work there. I presume you mean the vocational centre at Churchill? — 


Mr. DINSDALE: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Smupson: Well, that is a special curriculum which is academic upgrad+ 
ing vocational education. It has very little to do with the Manitoba curriculum. 
This is an occupational course which has been developed completely by the 
department for the use of children who are academically retarded. I am not at 
all talking in the sense of their being mentally retarded; these are academically 
retarded children. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Is it the desire of the education branch to eventually have 


their own curriculum which would be completely adapted to the peculiar needs 
of the northerners? at 
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Mr. CoTE: Mr. Chairman, in that regard it is a very difficult problem. I 
think, we have to try to consider the aim of education in the north. I think the 
aim of education in the north is to assist boys and girls to develop into manhood 
and womanhood so that they may live more meaningful and satisfying lives in 
the environment in which they are called upon to live and in relation to life in 
the outside world. 

Now, a large proportion of them are called upon to live in the northern 
territories but a number of them, even though they may be living in the 
northern territories, will have to qualify for technical and professional training, 
which will require them to initially get their training, from sources outside the 
territories. And so we have to maintain a school system, which will make them 
competitive and qualified as against systems that exist in the remainder of 
Canada. 

There may come a time when education beyond the secondary level will be 
available in the northern territories but this is not immediately in sight. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Cort: In the Northwest Territories. Maybe in the Yukon it is closer to 
sight. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I realize that this is one of the problems in trying to bring a 
civilization into the 20th century civilization in one generation. As a matter of 
fact, it is sociologically impossible; it takes three generations. This is already 
avident, because you have the inevitable culture conflict, the conflict of genera- 
ions and all the other things that go along with the process. 


I have in mind, for example, the home economics program for the girls, 
which was emphasized by Mr. Simpson. Is this adapted to the living conditions 
n the local communities or is it carried out in modern, streamlined kitchens, 
with all the gadgets of the 20th century? 


Mr. Sumpson: I think in the north nothing is ever clear-cut; it is one thing I 
lave learned. You always have to try to do two things at once. The home 
‘conomics situation is no exception. I think there are two principles involved, 
me is to education people for their present role and also to educate for 
mprovement. This is carried out in the home economics program. There are, it 
Ss true, modern, shining kitchens with electric ranges and washing machines and 
efrigerators. There are also homemaking cabins which simulate the conditions 
n small houses. So we are trying to balance the two approaches, I think it 
vould be retrogressive to teach only home economics in the igloo situation and 
t would be equally wrong to teach it only in the modern push-button kitchen, 
0 we are trying to do both. 

Now, home economists will tell us the stove is just a source of heat and the 
kills and principles we teach them really are taught, regardless of what the 
ource of heat is. I know it is a little different making pancakes on a wood 
love, than on an electric range, because I have done it. I prefer them on a wood 
love. You can adapt from one to the other if you know how to mix the 
ancakes and then flip them over at the proper time—wait until the bubbles 
ome up. You can make pancakes on a wood stove or an electric stove, even if 
ou have only learned on one of them. 
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Mr. DinspALE: Yes; on the whole, it is a very difficult problem; for 
example, that of youngsters living in residences, away from their homes. This 
produces a conflict between the older and younger generations. I understand 
that this is being taken care of with cottage schools where the family pattern 
can be simulated. 

But, just to move on from that particular difficulty to the other important 
aspect of education, the teaching staff. Are any of the indigenous people in the 
north moving into the role of teachers? 

Mr. Sumpson: They are moving into the role of teaching particularly, I 
would say, in the role of classroom assistants, which Mr. Coté mentioned earlier. 

By the way, there will be a classroom assistants course in the Mackenzie, 
right in Yellowknife this summer. Last year there was one in Brockville to which 
we brought these girls. I have here a report of the teachers’ conference which I 
received only yesterday. There are some pictures here, in which I think you 
would be interested, showing some of the classroom assistants who were trained 
last year at Brockville. I think you will agree that they certainly are excellent 
representatives. Here are two Eskimo girls who are employed as classroom 
assistants and, apparently, they are playing the piano. Rosie Kownak and Sally 
Kate render a piano duet. There are other pictures in here, one showing a group 
of Eskimo girls who are moving into the classroom assistance field. Would it be 
satisfactory to circulate this? 

Mr. DINSDALE: There are no Eskimo or Indian students who have yet been 
certified as teachers? 

Mr. Srmmpson: Yes; we had a certified teacher from Fort McPherson who 
taught in our school system. 

Mr. COTE: There are more Indians throughout Canada than there are 
Eskimos and this is the beginning of the process for Eskimos as teachers. 


Mr. DinspALE: Are these youngsters encouraged to move into the educa- 
tional field? Because it seems to me there is a great opportunity here and one 
which would assist in meeting this problem of cultural conflict and clash, if one 
of their own people was operating in the educational situation. 

Mr. C6tTE: We are trying to do that, and put some emphasis on it, by train- 
ing these classroom assistants and getting them interested in it and, if they are 
anxious to move ahead, we will support them. I agree this is very important. 

Mr. DINSDALE: In the gradual transition to greater economy in the North- 
west Territories, is it contemplated that the educational branch will move into 
the north? 

Mr. COTE: Eventually, yes, sir. 

Mr. DINSDALE: How long is ‘‘eventually’’? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt this very interesting conversation. 
At the next meeting, and dealing with the estimates, Mr. Dinsdale will 
continue with his questioning, then Mr. Reid, Mr. Alkenbrack and Mr. Basford. 

The next meeting, gentlemen, will be Tuesday, June 7 at 9.30 a.m. in this 
room, on Item No. 15. The witness will be Mr. H. C. Craig of the Waterton 
Lakes Chamber of Commerce and member of their advisory council. I hope you. 
will all be here on that occasion. Thank you very much for being here this 
morning. \ 
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APPENDIX I 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Report for the Northern Affairs and 
National Resources Committee 


Curriculum Development Work 
for the Northwest Territories 
School System 


Although the development of specific curricular programs for northern 
schools is centrally co-ordinated using curriculum specialists as educational 
leaders, there is a maximum involvement of teaching staff employed at the local 
level. Curriculum construction is based on the following principles: 


1. Cultural inclusion—intentional reference in every unit of instruc- 
tion to the child’s environment. 


2. Cultural enrichment— inclusion of learning experiences and mate- 
rials to compensate for lacks in the child’s environment. 


3. Pedagogical selection—selection by teachers of programs and ac- 
tivities which will be interesting, challenging and meaningful to the 
child. 

A typical program would be developed in the following manner: 


1. Local programs developed for local schools by teachers under the 
guidance of a curriculum specialist. 


2. Best elements of local programs selected and synthesized in 
summer workshops by curriculum committees composed of experienced 
teachers drawn from a number of northern areas. 


3. New program tried out in schools. 


4. Evaluation of new programs and further development including 
instructional materials. 


5. Further experimental use and development. 
6. Revision based on experimental use. 
Guided by these principles and using the approach outlined the following 
arograms have been produced at the elementary school level: 


(1) New school programs in Social Studies for the Mackenzie Education 
District and the Arctic Education District; 


(2) A language arts program for the Mackenzie Education District; 


(3) Specially designed program and materials for teaching English as a 
second language in both the Arctic and Mackenzie Districts; 
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(4) A relatively large number of supplementary readers based on north- 
ern themes; 


(5) A physical education and health program; 


(6) A specially designed physical education program for Arctic schools 
which will be complemented by a book of “Eskimo Games” and a 
publication entitled ‘““Northern Physical Education Illustrated” (both 
being printed); 


(7) Science slide collections for the schools—over 200 slides on northern 
flora and fauna; 


(8) Sixty or more northern science charts with appropriate explanations; 


(9) Accelerated academic up-grading programs for the Sir John Franklin 
School and for the Churchill Vocational Centre; 


(10) New mathematics workbooks and new number charts incorporating 
modern approaches to the teaching of mathematics. 


A series of filmstrips on Government in the Northwest Territories has bean 
developed and work has begun on a new series of filmstrips on northern 
co-operatives, correlated with northern elementary school and northern adult 
education programs. 


A list of library books has been issued and a revised supplement to this list 
has been prepared. Every two years the “List of Text Books and Instruction 
Materials” authorized by the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, for 
use in northern schools is revised. 


System-wide testing programs have been developed and northern norms 
have been published for a number of selected standardized achievement and 
mental ability tests. 


At the secondary school level there is perhaps less need for specially 
prepared school programs. Northern high schools follow school programs based 
on those of adiacent provinces. Curriculum development for secondary school 
age pupils has been carried out mainly in special fields related to vocatioanl 
education, for example Junior Secondary School Industrial Arts and Home 
Economics programs have been developed for use in Grades VII, VIII and IX, 
and a course in vocational mining has been prepared at the senior high school 
level. A new Vocational Secondary School Program is planned for the Sir John 
Franklin School in Yellowknife permitting pupils to choose options like Dry 
Cleaning and Laundry, Mine Maintenance and other courses related to employ- 
ment opportunities in the north. 


Many pupils of secondary school age are not in the regular age-grade 
pattern. The school system makes provision for this group of pupils in two 
ways: 

(1) Education in the Community School. 
Special academic up-grading programs, mentioned earlier, have been 
designed to help pupils progress at rates commensurate with their 
maturity. A start is made at whatever academic level the pupil has 
achieved and progress is paced to suit his rate of learning. Special 
programs in Industrial Arts and Home Economics and related activi- 
ties have been developed for this group. These include courses in; 
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Foods for Health, Small Oversnow Vehicles, Cars and Use of 

Firearms, and the Preparation of Furs. A course in Northern Sur- 

vival is being printed next for distribution in September. 

(2) The Pre-vocational School at Churchill and the Sir John Franklin 

Vocational and High School. 

A chart showing the program offered at Churchill is included 
with the materials accompanying this reply. The program is a model for 
the proposed Occupational Education Program outlined in the approved 
five-year plan for northern education. 

At the Pre-vocational schools at Churchill and Yellowknife, pupils spend 50 
per cent of their time in vocational subjects and the remaining time in 
academic work. A special feature of the academic up-grading programs of the 
Churchill school is the large number of mutually supportive academic-voca- 
tional units. Working through these units pupils are encouraged to apply their 
academic training in a specifically vocational setting. A revision of these 
programs will be published in September. 

A list of publications produced for northern teachers is attached to this 
report. Copies of these materials can be made available for inspection. 


Ottawa, May 25, 1966. 


DOCUMENTARY AIDS FOR NORTHERN TEACHERS 
EDUCATION DIVISION 


Authorized Books 


1. Authorized Textbook and Instructional Materials. 
ee. Library Books. 


Curriculum Guides and Reports of Curriculum Committees 


1. Report of Social Studies Workshop, Inuvik, 1961. 
2. Primary Social Studies, Sir Alexander Mackenzie School, Inuvik, 1962. 


3. Social Studies Course Outlines for Grades IV-VI, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
School, Inuvik, 1962, Federal School. 


Social Studies for Grades I to VI, Aklavik, 1962. 

. Social Studies Program, Grades I-III, Hay River, 1962. 

Report of Yellowknife Committee on Social Studies, 1962. 

Report of Fort Smith Social Studies Curriculum Committee, 1962. 

. Report of Fort Simpson Social Studies Curriculum Committee, 1962. 

. Proceedings of Mackenzie Education District Social Studies Workshop, 

Yellowknife, 1962. 

10. Curriculum Guide, Social Studies Program, Mackenzie Education District, 
Experimental Edition, 1962. 

Il. Proceedings of Mackenzie Education District Social Studies Program 

Evaluation Committee, 1963. 
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12. Mackenzie Education District Social Studies Program, Special Issue of 
Curriculum Bulletin, September 1962, Vol. 2 No. 2. 

13. Readings on Aims and Objectives of Social Studies Programs, 1959. 

14. Social Studies Program, Grades I to III, Federal School, Baker Lake, 1963. 

15. Social Studies Program, Grades I to III, Rankin Inlet Federal School, 1963. 


16. Social Studies Program, Grades I to III, Joseph Bernier School, Chester- , 
field Inlet, 1963. 


17. Social Studies Program, Grades I to VI, Federal School, Great Whale River, — 
1963. 


18. Social Studies Program, Grades I to VI, Federal School, Fort Chimo, 1963. | 

19. Social Studies Program Arctic Education District, Interim Edition, (being ) 
printed). ) 

20. Curriculum Guide Language Arts Program Part I; Mackenzie Education 
District. 

21. Language Program—Inuvik—Beginners—Grade II. 

22. Language Program—Inuvik—Grades III-VI. 

23. Games and Activities for Beginners in English. 

24. Picture Book for “Lets Begin English’’. 


25. Lets Begin English—a Program for Teaching English as a Second 
Language. 


26. Verbs in Pictures—for Beginners in English 
Programmed Instruction with Teacher Participation 
Physical Education Program—Arctic Education District. 

27. Accelerated Academic Upgrading Program. 

28. Curriculum Guide Social Studies Program (Churchill Vocational Centre). 

29. Curriculum Guide Science Program (Churchill Vocational Centre). 

30. Curriculum Guide Mathematics Program (Churchill Vocational Centre). 

31. Curriculum Guide—Language Arts (Churchill Vocational Centre). 

32. Health and Physical Education. 

33. Physical Education Program for Arctic Schools. 

34. Eskimo Games—A supplement to Arctic Physical Education Program 
(being printed). 

35. Northern Physical Education Ilustrated—A supplement to Arctic Physical 
Education Program (being printed). 

36. Northern Workbook in Mathematics—Caribou Series (being printed). 

37. Sets and Numbers—A Pre Number Program. 

38. Northern Science Charts with Explanation. 

39. Vocational Mining. 

40. Practical Programs in Homemaking. 

41. Practical Programs in Industrial Arts. 

42. Junior High School Home Economics. 

43. Food—for Health. . 

44. Vocational Education Handbook. { 
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45. Junior High School Industrial Arts. 

46. Small Oversnow vehicles. 

47. Northern Cook Book. 

48. Series of Filmstrips on Government in the Northwest Territories. 
49. Series of Filmstrips on Northern Co-operatives. 

50. Collection of color slides on Northern Flora and Fauna. 


Supplementary Readers 
1. Eskimo Way of Living 
2. The Story of Papik an Eskimo Boy 
English and bilingual version 
3. My First Book—Primer 
4. Here’s Jack—Primer 
5. Igloolik—bilingual 
6. Nicotye and Her Family 
_ English and bilingual 


7. A Weekend in Ottawa 
8. Mr. Larson’s Visit 

9. Nuna 

10. Save the Caribou 

11. Seal Hunt 


Teacher References 


1. Conserve Our Resources 
2. Activity Book, Vol. 1 


3. English as a Second Language—Units of Instruction and Lesson Planning 
for E.T.P. 


Teachers’ In-Service Bulletins and Reports on Research 


1. What Can We Use? 
2. What Shall We Do? 
3. Initiating an Art Program. 
4. Where Can We Get It? 
Oo. Test Item Construction. 
6. Assessing the Intellectual Ability of Indian and Metis Pupils at Fort 
_ Simpson, Northwest Territories. 
Mackenzie District Norming Project. 
. Northwest Territories Testing Program—Mackenzie District Norms. 
9. Modern Mathematics. 
\0. Providing for Individual Differences. 
1. Beginning with the Beginners. 
2. An Experiment in Division 2 
Reading—Inuvik 
3. Junior High School. Remedial Reading Program. 
4. Remedial Survey Guide for the Mechanics of Reading. 
5. Tentative Norms for Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery. 
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GRANTS FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH AND FOR NORTHERN SCIENTIFIC | 
RESEARCH EXPEDITIONS 


On the recommendation of the Scientific Research Sub-Committee of the 
Advisory Committee on Northern Development provision was first made in the 
departmental estimates for 1962-63 for grants for northern research and for 
northern scientific research expeditions. This is a continuing program, adminis- 
tered by the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre. 

Grants are made on the recommendation of a special committee of scien- | 
tists from the government and from the universities under the chairmanship of | 
Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh. For the current fiscal year a sum of $200,000 has | 
been authorized. ) 

A detailed study is at present being made to determine the total expendi- 
tures by the federal government on northern research, including technical | 
surveys, by general geographical areas and scientific fields. The total annual 
figure, including capital expenditures, could well be in the order of $15 million. | 


CONDITIONS 


To qualify for a grant a northern research institute must: 
1. Be concerned with research in the Arctic or Sub-Arctic of North 
America. 


2. Be a non-profit organization. 


3. Be incorporated by law, or by university statute, or be affiliated with 
a university, or be in possession of a recognized charter. ) 


{ 


4. Be the co-ordinating agency in the university for northern research 
and could include an interfaculty committee established for this 
purpose. 


To qualify for a grant a northern scientific research expedition must: 


1. Be organized for serious scientific study and not for personal gain or 


private travel. 
{ 


2. Be sponsored by a recognized northern research institute, a universi- : 
ty department, a government department, or a recognized scientific | 
organization that will vouch for the members. * 


Since the beginning of the program grants have been awarded as follows: | 


Institute or Expedition 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Arctic Institute of N. America ..... 12,000 12,500 23,500 16,500 
Arctic Studies Group 


L’Université de Montréal ........ ent: wae = ae, 3,000 


Boreal Institute | 
University voieAlbertar® lessee 4.800 4,800 5,000 6,500: 
1 
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Canadian Research Centre for 
| Anthropology 


) 
lmeeniversity of Ottawa .......... 
l 


Centre d’Etudes Nordiques 


Meerste Laval |. se ius. 


Committee on Arctic and Alpine 
| Research 


‘Committee on Northern Studies 


University of Manitoba ........ 


Institute for Northern Studies 


University of Saskatchewan .... 


etute of Earth Studies 


miversity’ of Toronto., 220.Wyy, 


(Institute of Social and Economic 
! Research 


_ Memorial University, Nfld. .... 


VicGill Committee for Northern 
Research 


McGill University, Montreal ... 


300thia Peninsula Expedition 


Mniversity of Ottawa 2. ..00.., 


Jevon Island Expedition 


_ Arctic Institute of N. America ... 


cefield Ranges Research Project 


_ Arctic Institute of N. America ... 
acobsen-McGill Expedition ...... 


PAPUA OLaL ou! Pones be eS 


| University of British Columbia ... 


1,200 1,200 
6,000 7,000 
1,500 4,000 
1,500 1,500 
6,000 7,000 

5,000 

1,000 


10,800 10,000 


16,200 16,000 


5,000 


13,000 


12,000 
5,000 
12,000 


7,500 
5,000 


5,000 
12,000 


10,000 


5,000 
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5,000 


20,000 


15,000 
8,000 
15,000 


7,500 


10,000 


5,000 
16,000 
10,000 


7,500 


$ 60,000 $ 70,000 $120,000 $ 145,000 
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APPENDIX III 
RESEARCH PROJECTS AT THE INUVIK RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The Inuvik Research Laboratory was established to provide facilities and 
support to scientists from any government department, from universities, and 
from industry. It has not conducted a research program of its own, but 
consideration is at present being given to initiating such a program, directed 
primarily towards the investigation of local conditions and local problems. 


Attached are lists of projects carried out with some measure of support 
from the laboratory during the fiscal years 1964-5 and 1965-6. In some cases the 
support has been major. The cosmic ray monitor for instance is operated 
throughout the year by the laboratory staff on behalf of the N ational Research 
Council and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. In other cases only minor 
assistance has been given such as the temporary use of a laboratory. 


A number of projects are currently in progress and the laboratory is 
playing an important part in the trials of the SRN-5 Hovercraft being carried 
out in the Mackenzie Delta and based at Tuktoyaktuk. 


INUVIK RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Support Projects 
1 April 1964 to 31 March 1965 
Bracketted investigators not at Lab during year 


Pen ay Aeees ea US es SS SS SS ee 


Project 
Acceleration of Ice Thaw 
. by Dusting 


Aerobic Sewage Treatment 


Air Temperature Study 
Arctic Agriculture 


Arctic Botany 
Arctic Botany 


Arctic Lichen Study 
Arctic Marine Biology 


Arctic Microbiology 


Arctic Ocean Reconnaissance 


Agency 


National Research Council/ 
Defence Research Board 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

National Research Council/ 

Defence Research Board 


Department of Agriculture 


University of British Columbia 


Stockholm Natural History 
Museum 


University of Wisconsin 

Stockholm Natural History 
Museum 

Arctic Institute of North 
America/ University of Ohio 


Fisheries Research Board/ 
Arctic Unit 


Investigators 


G. P. Williams 
Staff 

J. W. Grainge 
Staff 

G. H. Johnston 
Staff 

J. Schick 

W. Russel 
John Lambert 
E. Hulten 

M. Staheli 

W. J. Thomson 
C. Holmquist 
P. Sovalik 

W. L. Boyd 

J. W. Boyd 


I. Gidney 
D. Patrilsyn 
J. Geanboulva 
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Investigators 


Project Agency 
Arctic Ornithology Canadian Wildlife Service T. W. Barry 
J. Cox 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
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Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Duquet be substituted for that of Mr. Reid 
on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
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LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 7, 1966. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, 
Habel, Haidasz, Hymmen, Laprise, Legault, Lind, McKinley, McWilliam, Niel- 
sen, Roxburgh, Simpson, Southam (17). 


Also present: Messrs. Ryan, Skoreyko, Watson, (Chdteauguay-Hunt- 
ingdon-Laprairie), Woolliams, M.P.’s. 


In attendance: Mr. H.C. Craig, President, Waterton Park Chamber of 
Commerce, and a Director, Waterton Park Advisory Council, Alberta; Mr. E.A. 
Coté, Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ In relation to item 45 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources: 
On motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Simpson,—That the 
Speaker and members of the Yukon Legislative Council having, by 
resolution passed at the last session of their Council, requested the 
opportunity of being heard by this Committee on matters affecting the 
government and administration of the Yukon, the calling of Mr. Speaker 
and the six members of the Yukon Legislative Council to appear as 
witnesses before this Committee be referred to the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure for consideration and report, 


the Committee divided: 6 yeas, 6 nays. The Chairman deferred his casting vote. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 15 of the Main Estimates, in 
relation to which the Chairman introduced Mr. H.C. Craig, an invited witness. 


_ Mr. Craig made an opening statement and was questioned on the matter of 
national parks and leaseholders. 


_ On requests from time to time during the questioning, Mr. Cété gave 
related information. 


The questioning having concluded, Mr. Craig made a closing statement. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman thanked Mr. Craig for his 
attendance. 


At 12.13 p.m., the Committee adjourned to Thursday, June 9, 1966, at 
9.30 a.m. 
Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, June 7, 1966. 
@ (9.45 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. 


We are on item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, and this morning we have with us an invited 
witness, Mr. H. C. Craig who is president of the Waterton Park Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of the Waterton Park Advisory Council. 

On behalf of the Committee I wish to welcome Mr. Craig and hope his stay 
in Ottawa will be enjoyable and also fruitful. 


Perhaps Mr. Craig would like to make a statement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I spoke to you before we 
convened about my making a formal motion in connection with a matter I 
raised at the outset of the sittings of this Committee. 


Since Mr. Woolliams, who is a parks man, wants to change with me on the 
Committee and in anticipation of further parks witnesses, I request your 
indulgence to make this motion this morning simply to get it out of the way. 


It has to do with the calling of the Speaker and members of the Yukon 
Legislative Council before the Committee since the Council has expressed a 
desire to be heard. My intention is to move a motion that the calling of the 
Speaker and the members of the Council be referred to the steering committee 
for consideration and report back to the Committee. 


I would simply like to get it on the record now if I have your permission to 
make that motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Nielsen. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I move that the Speaker and members of the Yukon 
Legislative Council, having, by resolution passed at the last session of their 
Council requested the opportunity of being heard by this Committee on 
matters affecting the government and administration of the Yukon, the calling 
of Mr. Speaker and the six members of the Yukon Legislative Council to appear 
as witnesses before this Committee, be referred to the steering committee for 
consideration and report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for the motion? 


Mr. Stmpson: I second the motion. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you heard the reading of this motion, that this 
matter be referred to the steering committee for consideration. What is your 
pleasure? Is there any discussion on this? 


Mr. Hatpasz: Mr. Chairman, what is the purpose of this motion by Mr. 
Nielsen? Could he explain this? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. The Yukon Legislative Council passed a resolution, of 
which I am sure Dr. Haidasz is aware, at their last session, requesting the 
opportunity of being heard before the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs 
and National Resources by appearing as witnesses as the elected representatives 
of the people of the Yukon, to express their views on the government and the 
administration of the Yukon, particularly the future form of administration they 
would like to see employed in the Yukon. 


They merely request the opportunity of being heard on these matters 
before this Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion on this question? 

Those in favour, please signify. Those opposed? 

There are 6 in favour and 6 opposed. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: You have a casting vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: While I have no objection to this matter being referred to 
the steering committee, under the usual procedure the Chairman, in the event 
of a tie, negates the motion. I think, with your indulgence, I will reserve "ay 
judgment and give it some consideration before I cast my vote. 

We will now proceed with the hearing of the witness, Mr. Craig. 


Mr. H. C. Craic (President, Waterton Park Chamber of Commerce): Thank: 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


In representing the Waterton Chamber of Commerce I would first like to 
say that we are very pleased to have the opportunity of presenting some of our 
views and telling you about some of the problems that we have operating under 
the present park policies. 


Would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, if I collectively asked your Committee 
a question before I started my presentation? 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


Mr. Craic: How many members on the Committee have ever been in 
Waterton Lakes National Park? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure Mr. Woolliams has been there. 


Mr. Woo.uiamMs: Oh, yes, I know it well. Mr. Nielsen and I have discussed 
this matter, and when the parks come up—and they have been on—probably 
with his grace, I will be on the Committee this afternoon; so that if something 
develops on parks, because I have been representing the park area, and I know 
the Chairman will appreciate this—and the Banff National Park which is the 
largest national park in Canada, I was wondering, if there should be any 
questions this morning, whether the Chairman and the Committee would bear, 
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with me if I might ask those questions a little prematurely, before becoming a 
member this afternoon? 


Mr. Craic: Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared brief as such. I know 
that in the business of Committees briefs become very tiresome things, and they 
lead to counter briefs. These are comments made at the last meeting of the 
Waterton Chamber of Commerce—some notes made from that particular meet- 
ing. 

Our number one concern, of course, is the legality of the repudiation of 
perpetual leases. You are aware, of course, that we have obtained legal counsel 


to work on this case, and I do not think any further comments from me would 
be necessary at this particular time. 


If, in fact, the proposed changes in leasing in the park become effective, 
then our number one concern is the 42-year proposed lease with all improve- 
ments reverting to the crown at the expiration of the lease. Here we would like 
to call attention to the fallacy of a blanket policy as it pertains to the western 
parks. 


Waterton Lakes National Park, with a permanent population of 225 people, 
is certainly not in the same league with Banff and Jasper. We are not on a 
highway; we do not have the benefit of any transient business; people only go 
to Waterton Lakes National Park if they actually intend to go there. They 
do not go there accidentally or by chance. They have to be going to Waterton 
Lakes National Park. Consequently, we are faced with a permanent four month 
business operation. In that four month business operation, we feel that if we 
have 100 days this is the best that we can possibly count on. 


On the basis of a four month business year, it takes three years to get one 
year’s full business. Therefore, in a 42-year lease, in actuality we are looking at 
14 years. In 14 years, there is a pretty slim chance of writing off your 
investment in the park. It is an economic impossibility. 


There is a prevalent feeling that business people in the park—any park— 
have a mighty lucrative operation. I have here an audited recap of 9 years’ 
Operation of the Waterton Lakes Hotel Company of which I am the general 
manager. The Waterton Lakes Hotel Company is the largest single commercial 
Operation in Waterton Lakes National Park. It is a complex which consists of 
the lodge and a motel operation; we have a coffee shop, licensed dining room, 
cocktail lounge, beer parlour, two gift shops and 50 lodge and motel units plus 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce as a permanent tenant. I would 
like to read to you the preamble to this particular financial statement. “To the 
shareholders, Waterton Lakes Hotel Company—.”’ 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, if we are going to have the statement read 
into the record we should have all of the statement and not just parts of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Craig should be allowed to continue. Proceed, 
Mr. Craig. 


Mr. Linp: Especially what the net profit is to him! 
Mr. Craic: This is the intent, sir. 
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Mr. Lrnp: If he is going to read part of it, he should give us the gross, the 
expenses and the net. : 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, we might yet hear that. We might be 
premature. 

Mr. Cratc: “To the shareholders, Waterton Lakes Hotel Company, 1956. 
Limited, Waterton Lakes, Alberta: Gentlemen, in accordance with your request 
we have prepared the attached statements and schedule hereto listed. The 
enclosures have been prepared from the audited financial statements year ends 
March 31, 1957 to March 31, 1965, as previously prepared by this firm. 


We hereby submit the following for your information. 


The company commenced operations May 15, 1956, at which time share- 
holders contributed $4,000 for share capital and loaned to the company, $37,000. 
The shareholders have had money loaned to the company in the amount of 
$37,000 to $54,000 each year from 1956 to 1960. As of March 31, 1965, the: 
company was indebted to the shareholders in the amount of $46,000. 


There has been no interest earned by the shareholders on the notes, nor has 
there been any return on share capital invested for the period May 15, 1956 to 
March 31, 1965. The company has a net accumulated operational deficit at 
March 31, 1965 of $2,241.” 


We started operations in the lakes in 1957, with an investment of $131,232. 
By 1965, it had increased to $367,604. Last year—and this is not in the audit 
section of this report—it had increased to $439,274 and our accumulated surplus 
deficit account was $10,620. That is after 10 years operation in the park—and no 
interest on your loans to the company. It does not sound like a particularly 
lucrative operation. 


Naturally there are two questions you are going to ask. One is how 
competent is the management. I have a partner, Mr. Albert Swinnerton, from 
Fort Macleod, who is a second generation hotel operator and for 10 years he was 
president of the Alberta Hotel Association. In 1952 or 1953—I have forgotten 
which—he was national president of the Canadian Hotel Association. I think he 
is a competent man in beverage and lodging. I have been in the food service 
business since 1932 continuously, with the exception of four years I was 
overseas. I have been on the national executive of the Canadian Restaurant 
Association for fifteen years. I was national president of the Canadian Restau- 
rant Association in 1960. I was the food service representative on your Canadian 
Government travel trade mission to the orient in 1965. I think that we are a 
fairly knowledgeable team of operators. | 


I do not think that any of you business men on this particular committee 
would be happy looking at a forty-two year lease, or a statement like that. The 
next question, of course, you are going to ask is “How much money do you take 
out of your operation?” Mr. Swinnerton takes between one thousand and two 
thousand dollars a year. I take six thousand dollars a year. I drive a company | 
car, which is a 1963 Plymouth station wagon with 80,000 miles on it. | 


This is the largest single business in Waterton Lakes. 
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I will leave this with you, Mr. Chairman, for your consideration and if and 
when you bring your Committee out west I will supply financial statements for 
every year and have my bookkeeper go over them with you. Are there any 
questions? 


Mr. WooLLiams: I am interested in this perpetual lease, because in 1961, in 
the Chamber of Commerce in Lake Louise, Mr. Coleman met in reference to the 
visitor’s centre. At that time he pointed out that the people there who would 
likely be getting leases would get a forty-two year lease with a twenty-one 
lease with the right to renew. There have been some changes made since that 
time. Apparently now it has come down to a forty-two year lease. 


I would like to ask the witness if he knows of any situation which has 
developed in Banff National Park and, I believe, in Jasper, where people are 
standing on their perpetuaries, that is, where they have the right in per- 
petuity—It is almost like a title; it is registered in the land titles office in 
Alberta, and we have scores of land titles assistants—and where they are going 
to sell property, and then the Department says—and I am not going to get into 
the legal ramifications—“We will agree to the transfer, but we want this changed 
to a forty-two year lease.” 


Have you had situations like that in Waterton? 


Mr. Craic: I have a lease right here, Mr. Chairman, of my own property—a 
perpetual lease which was renewed on a forty-two year basis, with the right to 
remove the improvements at the termination of the lease. 


@ (10.00 a.m.) 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: There are two kinds of leases. There are leases in 
perpetuity which is almost like a title in fee simple. What I mean by that is a 
registered title, where the person is the registered owner of the title, and the 
lease in perpetuity is granted by the Queen in the name of the Department of 
Northern Affairs. But have you any example of a continuous lease, where the 
9erson actually owns the land through a lease and he has an equity because of 
lis lease in perpetuity, where because of the nature of it you have to get a 
-onsent of the Department to make a transfer to a third party, and where the 
Jepartment has said, “alright, we will agree to the transfer but we are going to 
cancel your lease and give you something less.” 


Mr. Cratc: This is standard procedure now. 


Mr. Woo.t.iaMs: I see. And was not Mr. George Spear, Q.C., hired in 
“dmonton by a committee representing Jasper, Banff National Park, Waterton 
ind all the other parks to look into the legality of that and take a test case 
0 far as this is concerned? I understand a case in this regard is pending. 


Have there been complaints by citizens, people who own leases and have an 
quity by a lease in perpetuity—have they complained to the Department that 
his is unfair, illegal and unjust? 

Mr. Craic: I think the Department are quite aware of that. We have 
omplained, yes. 


Mr. Woo.iiaMs: I know that in Banff there was almost a semi-uprising. I 
m not familiar with Waterton, although I have been there many times and I 
‘ave not discussed it with the citizens, but there is a complaint. 
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I believe also that your group go along with the city groups in Banff ane 
Jasper in reference to their organization in this respect. 


Mr. CraiG: There is a joint effort from the three western parks. 


Mr. WooLLIaMs: What about the leases where you have a forty-two your 
lease and the right to renew for twenty-one years? Does the Department take 
the same position on those leases as they do on the leases in perpetuity? 


Mr. Craic: We have not had a case of that in Waterton, to my knowledge. 


Mr. WootuiaMs: Do you know approximately how many land owners there 
would be that have leases in Waterton Park? 


Mr. Cratc: We have thirty-four members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Naturally, all of them hold business leases. That does not mean that that 
constitutes thirty-four leases, because some of them have several parcels of 
property. In our own particular case we have three separate leases. 


Mr. Woo.iuiaMs: I take it that your position, in a nutshell, is that you feel 
that, with the investment necessary for a motel or hotel or other enterprise in 
Waterton Lakes as such, with such a short season, particularly in Waterton—and 
you segregate Waterton from Banff and Jasper—a forty-two year lease does not 
ensure that those investors could get their capital back and make a reasonable 
profit on their capital. That is your position, is it not? 


Mr. Craic: It is an economic impossibility. 


Mr. WooutiaMs: Have any of the Department officials ever advised you 
about why they have changed in the last two years, or for that period of time, 
from the forty-two year lease to the twenty-one year lease to renew, or from a 
lease in perpetuity to a short forty-two year lease? 


Mr. Cratc: The last person I had a conversation with before I left for 
Ottawa was Mr. Bill Davidson, the lawyer in Lethbridge, and we were 
discussing some park problems. He told me that in the last year he had written 
to the Department on four occasions and asked them on whose authority leases 
were changed from those in perpetuity to forty-two years, and he has never 
received a reply to that question. 


Mr. WooLuIAMS: Well, that is a common occurrence. I know they will i 
give an answer. 


An hon. Memper: It was done under the authority of an Order in Couneil 
passed by Mr. Dinsdale’s government. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: That is questionable. 


Mr. DinspaLe: That Order in Council was changed in 1960 to cancel out the 
earlier order of 1958. 


Mr. Harpasz: It was forty-two years, renewable for twenty-one, as I recall 
it. 

Mr. Craic: Could I get a clarification on that, Mr. Chairman? What was it 
changed to, again? 


Mr. DInspDALE: A forty-two year lease, renewable for twenty-one. In other 
words, the perpetuity feature was retained up to this point. A 
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_— Mr. Woo.uiamMs: Coming back to the question, I am not so interested in 
‘who may have done it. I know that is a question of policy. I am more interested 
in finding out how the parks people react to whatever is going on. We know, 
Mr. Chairman, that a Minister has his advisors and administrators around him. I 
know the feeling of the Department people, and I get along very well with the 
parks people; sometimes I differ on their policy, but that does not put us in 
perpetual disagreement. 


Coming back to my question, it is briefly this: The change has been made 
from a lease in perpetuity, which is forever—and certainly the Queen, if 
anybody, can grant that—or a lease for forty-two years with a right to a 
twenty-one year renewal—that has now been changed to the short forty-two 
year lease. 

Mr. Craig: With all the improvements reverting to the Crown. 


_ Mr. Woo.tiiaMs: Yes; at the end of that time. In other words, if a person 
3ets land today and leases it he gets a forty-two year lease, and if he spends a 
aalf million dollars building a motel then at the end of forty-two years he loses 


hy 


ais investment except for compensation promised by the Department. 
Mr. Harpasz: At a fair market value. 


sxamples of fair market values. 


| 
| 
_ Mr. Woo.uuIAMs: We have some examples, and I can read you some 
| 
| 


Mr. CraiG: This is a great concern of the college owners, of course, that 
hey have been promised a forty-two year lease with fair market value. They 
ire quite concerned about this because if I could just refer to that at the 
‘noment— 


__ Mr. Lrnp: Mr. Chairman, before we leave this matter of the hotel, I would 
ike to ask a couple of questions. I am sorry to interrupt, but he is changing the 


ubject, Mr. Woolliams, and that is why I wanted to get in before he left the 
‘uestion. You go ahead. 


| Mr. Woottrams: I will not be very long. 


The leases are now down to a forty-two year lease in substitution of the 


ther two leases. In other words, the department wants to give everybody a 
orty-two year lease? 


Mr. Craic: Yes; that is right. 


| Mr. WOOLLIAMS: The deal they have, or the deal they try to make, is that 
't the end of forty-two years the property then reverts to the Crown and 
ompensation is promised the owner at that time. 

Mr. Crate: Not for commercial, sir. 

Mr. Woo.u.iaMs: In other words, for commercial there is no compensation. 
hey get the land back with the improvements? 


__ Mr. Crate: Right. 


_ Mr. Woottiams: And what is the attitude of the business people in 
‘aterton as far as this is concerned? 
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Mr. Craic: Naturally they are very concerned about it. First of all the 
department itself has projected some tremendous increases in attendance in the 
national parks. 

I assume that the park people intend that private enterprise will look after 
the necessary requirements for this increase in attendance. Our own figures 
would indicate there is no possibility of recovering your investment in the 
particular term of the lease. There is no elbow room at all for projecting your 
own particular business plans, say, ten years in advance, to look after this 
proposed increase. We think, of course, that it is very unfair. 

The other thing about it is that property in the park has become practically 
unsaleable; in our own particular instance I doubt very much if we would get 
any more than forty cents on the dollar for it if we could find anyone to buy it. 


Mr. WoottiaMs: In other words, your evidence is that because of this new 
policy thrust on the parks people, the saleability of that property and land has 
gone down. In other words, it is very difficult to sell, and it would be even 
difficult to get your money out by sale today, because no one is going into an 
enterprise where they can not get back their capital, at least, and may lose the 
property commercially in forty-two years. 

Mr. Cratc: I think that there are two basic fundamentals of business which 
everybody must realize, whether they be in the park or outside the park, and 
the first one, of course, is that if you are in business it must show a profit, and if 
your are plowing your profits back into your business—and you have to do it to 
keep abreast of modern times—that there must be an increasing value to the 
asset that you are building up. But in this particular case it is a decreasing 
value. 

Mr. Woo..iAMs: I think this is true. 

I will be very brief on this question. This property in order to fit in with 
this parks policy, which has been a tradition over the years, and because of the 
nature of the Act itself and the officials behind Park policy from year to year m 
respective governments, you have enterprise build that kind of establishment 
that fits into the general nature of the Park itself; so that in order to build a 
motel, or a hotel, or other business, it is more costly in the Parks than outside 
it because you have to build to a certain particular specification. . 


Mr. Craic: That is correct, Mr. Woolliams. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: What would you pay for your lease for the year. 

Mr. Craic: Oh, land rental is very nominal. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: What would it be? 

Mr. Cratc: It would be in the neighbourhood of fifty dollars per lot per 
year. 


Mr. Woouutams: Fifty dollars per lot per year. It is true that the land is 
very reasonable, and there are no taxes, but if Mr. “A” has a lease from the 
parks, and then sells it to ““B’”, there is then a price on that land, and even the 


Department today, when tendering for new land or expropriated land in Lake 
{ 
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Louise, charge you a price, a tender price so this lease rental is really a 
‘substitution of taxation. It is not the true value of what you pay for the land, is 
it? 

| 


Mr. 'CraIG: Oh, no. The provincial government assesses the downtown lots 
‘in Waterton at something like seven thousand dollars per lot, and we pay 
provincial government school taxes on them. Our school taxes in Waterton 


amount to something like three thousand dollars a year. 
Mr. Wootttams: The assessment is a provincial assessment either for land 
taxes, or for education, or for a hospital tax? 


Mr. Craic: That is right. 
| Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Then on top of that you pay a lease fee to the federal 
government. But if you purchase property in Waterton, which is a lease equity, 
you would pay whoever you purchased it from a certain sum of money, and 


-hat is the price you pay for the lease. 
_ Mr. Cra: This is correct. 


Mr. Woo.iiams: It is just like buying freehold land in Alberta, is it not? 
Mr. CRAIG: That is correct. 


| Mr. WooLLIAMS: Just one last question. In a nutshell, the main complaints of 
he people in business serving the tourist trade in Waterton is that by changing 
i lease in perpetuity, or changing a lease from forty-two years with the right to 
yenew for twenty-one, to forty-two years has made it virtually impossible for a 
ommercial man to either recoup his capital or make a reasonable profit. 


Mr. Craic: Or do any future planning. 
Mr. WootuiamMs: Right. Thank you. 


| 


Mr. Craig: Just to illustrate that particular point, this is an artists’s 


‘onception of our motel development in Waterton. This section was completed 
ast year. 


_ For this second stage we have the approved plans from the Department to 
(9 ahead with it, but there is no future in going ahead with it. Yet the Park 
| 


| 
if 


eeds this particular kind of development. It needs it. 


One thing about Waterton Park is that there really is no first class 
ccommodation large enough to look after tour business, and tour business is 
ecoming an increasingly large percentage of travel at this particular time. No. 
Stage which is completed is not large enough to look after tours. No. 2 stage 
vould do that, but why do it under these conditions? 


| There is no incentive to do it. We can not recover it in the lease period, so 
© are just building it for the Department of Northern Affairs, apparently. 
‘ctually, I do not think it is not Government policy to be in the rental business. 


Mr. Linn: Mr. Craig, getting back to your statement, I wanted to make sure 


tat I was right, that the original shareholders invested four thousand dollars, 
as it? 


Mr. Craiac: Share capital. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Linp: Yes, share capital; and they borrowed thirty-seven thousand. 
Mr. Cratic: No, no. 


Mr. Linp: What was the thirty-seven thousand you referred to, then? I may 
have misunderstood you. 


Mr. Craic: When I presented this statement I said that I would be able to 
bring auditors’ statements to support everything I said. 


There are two departments in our business. One is operation and the other 
is office; and I am the operator. I do not pretend to be a bookkeeper or an 
accountant, and it is quite possible for anybody in the room to tie me up on this 
statement. 


Mr. Linp: Let me ask you this question before you go any further. Are 
there two companies which operate off the same lease? Is there a holding 
company which owns the property, and another that operates the business? 


Mr. Craic: No; there are four shareholders—my partner and myself, my 
partner’s mother and Stanton and Craig Holdings which is the holding company 
that we have for other businesses. 


Mr. Linp: The holding company for other businesses. Do they enter this 
picture here? 


Mr. Craic: They have a quarter interest in it. 
Mr. Linp: They have a quarter interest? 
Mr. Craic: That is right. 


Mr. Linp: Getting back to this original four thousand dollars invested share 
capital, you have mentioned a figure of thirty-seven thousand dollars. Was that 
the original investment? | 


Mr. Craic: No; this was a loan by the shareholders to the company. 
Mr. Linp: A loan to the company, which the company has now paid back? 


Mr. Cratc: No. They have never paid anything back on it. Neither have 
they paid any interest on the loan. 


Mr. Linp: I would gather that the total investment at the start was 
forty-one thousand dollars; is that right? 


Mr. Craig: No. The total investment at first was one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand dollars. 


Mr. Linp: Have the shareholders put additional money in since 1957? 


Mr. Cratc: In 1957 the shareholders had loaned the company thirty-seven 
thousand dollars; in 1958 it had increased to forty-six thousand dollars; in 1959 
it was forty-six thousand dollars; in 1960 it was fifty-four thousand dollars; in 
1961 it was fifty-four thousand dollars; in 1962 it was fifty-four thousand 
dollars; in 1963 it was forty-eight thousand dollars; in 1964 it was forty-six 
thousand dollars; in 1965 it was forty-six thousand dollars; and today it is 
forty-six thousand dollars. 


Mr. Linp: In other words, this gain in assets from $131,132 in 1957 to 
$439,000 in 1965 is built out of earnings? 
{ 
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| Mr. Craia: No, it is not, sir. No. 
| Mr. Linn: Well, then, how— 
| 


Mr. Craic: We have a bank loan. We have $100,000 loan from the I.D.B. We 
have our uncompleted payments on our initial bank loan, of $45,000. 


| Mr. Linp: The original shareholders’ investment—the note that is at ehe 
_bank—was $46,000 plus the original $4,000 share capital. 


Mr. Craic: No. The $46,000 was personal loans to the company. The balance 
‘of it was financed. 
Mr. Linp: What is the percentage of your write-off per year. Do you get 5, 
‘10, 20 per cent write-off on this type of property? What is the depreciation rate 
‘on your property? 


Mr. Craig: You are on a point now where we are getting into bookkeeping 
statistics, sir, on which I am not prepared to answer. 


| Mr. LinD: Well, Mr. Craig, you brought a statement here, and if you bring a 
statement you must be prepared to answer questions on it. 


Mr. Woo.Liiams: Mr. Chairman, to spare the witness, like good business- 
‘men, he has probably chartered accountants do the books, and what he has said 


is that when we go to the parks he is prepared to produce those bookkeepers to 
answer those technical questions. 


I hope Mr. Lind will be fair to the witness in that regard. I am sure that if 


any one of us were to be asked questions on our own books we probably could 
‘not answer them. 


| Mr. RoxsurGu: I imagine you would be able to say how much you wrote off 
each year, though. It would not take much of a businessman to know that. 


Mr. Linp: It is just the same, Mr. Woolliams; you ask legal questions which 
{ do not understand anything about. However, I expect a person who comes 
here to present a brief, or to speak impersonally of his business, as Mr. Craig 
fas done, to be able to answer the simple question: What is the depreciation 
cate per year on his business. 


| Mr. Craig: I can give you the depreciation figure, but I cannot give you the 
cate. The depreciation figure is here in the statement. 


| Mr. Linp: There will be a certain rate. I know that will vary for certain 
jypes of business. 
| Out of that statement could you give me how much area of land you 
control on this motel enterprise, with your coffee shop and so on. 

Mr. Craic: The area of land? 
__ Mr. Linn: Yes, would it be an acre two acres or what? 

Mr. Cratc: Six lots. 
| Mr. Linp: What size are the lots? 


__ Mr. Craig: They are 75 feet by 150 feet. 
244912 
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Mr. RoxsurRGH: That means $300 a year rental you pay then, roughly. You 
said you said approximately $50 a lot, so that your rental expenses are only 
$300 a year. 


Mr. Linp: May I continue? You have roughly 2 to 2% acres of land? L 
Mr. Craic: It could possibly be that area. I do not think it is that large. 


Mr. Linp: Perhaps maybe it is not, but I just have rough figures and I “— 
going on the square footage basis. 


Have there been any business properties in Waterton change hands of late 
where the leases have been changed? 


Mr. Craig: The last proposed change of property was the Waterton auto 
bungalows camp owned by Holb & Woodland, Lethbridge, who put the property 
up for sale last year and got a deposit on it. As soon as the proposed lease came 
through the purchaser asked for his money back. He would not sign. te 

Mr. Linp: Have you any idea whether the seller was going to make a promt 
on this or was he going to take a loss? i 

Mr. Crarc: I think that they are normal business people out there and that 
they probably would have made a profit on this transaction. 

Mr. Linp: If you were going to sell your business today, do you think you 
would get $439,000 out of it? 

Mr. Craic: No. 

Mr. HymMeEN: With a perpetual lease, sir, could you get $439,000? I did not 
want to interject, but there was a point there that there is some argument 
about the 42 year lease—whether 63 years is better than 42 years. I do not know, 
but I think— 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: That is pretty slshveniiane: 


Mr. Hymmen: It is only 21 years better. Mr. Lind asked you if you ee 
get $439,000 for your property and you said you could not because of the lease. 
With a perpetual lease, could you? 


Mr. Craia: I think we could get people to look at it, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Mr. Lind? 
Mr. Linp: No, I am not quite finished. 


Getting back to this question of whether you could sell this property for 
$439,000— 

Mr. Cratic: Today? 

Mr. Linp—and I am still coming back to this depreciation factor—as there is 


yearly depreciation I would assume that over a 20 year period, you would have 
this property completely depreciated, would you not, if you did not improve it? 


Mr. Craitc: I suppose that if you did not make any improvements on 
property you would have it fairly well depreciated, but the tourist business 4 
highly competitive. 


Mr. RoxsurGu: Is there another competitive organization in there? 
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Mr. Craig: Certainly, sir. The park is full of them. 
Mr. RoxpurGuH: On the same style. 


Mr. Craic: I would say that in the case of the lodge it is highly competitive. 
m our motel I would say that we have the number one accommodation in the 
oark. But the park is very competitive. 


Mr. LinpD: May I come back to another item: On your motel what is your 
»ecupancy rate during the four month period? 


Mr. Craic: We have been open since the May holiday week end and 
iaturally we had a full house on that week end. We probably had a 50 per cent 
house on the American Memorial Day holiday. 


Out of our 50 units I think that nine would be the highest count we have had 
o date since then. 


Mr. LIND: What is your break even point? what percentage of occupancy do 
7ou have to have over the four month period to break even? Do you have any 
dea? 

Mr. Cratc: I could not give you that figure. 


Mr. LIND: You have not that figure broken down so that you know what to 
harge? How do you set your rates? 


Mr. Craic: The rates are set by the parks. - 


Mr. Ltnp: I would assume that a well run business would know their break 
ven point on occupancy, because it is one of the main things unless—You say 
‘ou have a licence there. Is one section carrying the other section, or vice 
ersa? Is your licensed tavern or your restaurant a good paying proposition 
ersus your novelty shop? You must have this broken down in various areas. 


| Mr. Craic: Our restaurant has probably been the number one revenue spot 
ince we opened. I think, possibly, this year being our second year in operation 
4 the motel section, that our room occupancy might be the high spot in our 
Faenue. 

| Mr. Linp: But you have not set up to know whether you get 80 per cent 
ccupancy during the four month period, or whether you get 50.per cent, or 
‘hat you get? 

_ Mr. Craig: I have not that with me. 


Mr. Linp: I am sorry about that. I think, if I may, I would like to read in a 
atement that was made in the Crawford Report: 
Any businessman who sees a potential source of profit that might be 


developed were it not for park policies is almost certain to call in 
question these policies. 


| Do you agree with that statement in the Crawford report of 1960? 
_ Mr. Crate: Would you read it again. 
— Mr. Linp: 


Any businessman who sees a potential source of profit that might be 
developed were it not for park policies is almost certain to call in 
question these policies. 
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Mr. Cratc: That is what we are doing right now. 

Mr. Lrnp: I realize that. But this is a statement which was made by 
Crawford in his report of 1960, and I happen to be in business myself and - 
realize that a businessman’s viewpoint is a little different from that of ; 
professional man. 

Mr. Woo.LtiaMs: On a point of privilege; I notice that when Mr. Lind wa: 
asking the question he asked it in such a way as to leave the impression that hi 
property would have depreciated during the period of lease so that it would bi 
worth nothing. But he, as a businessman, knows as does the CPR that th 
Lake Louise Hotel, which may have cost $2 million, may be worth $1 on paper 
put I doubt whether the CPR would sell it for $1. He knows that as a gooc 
businessman, and he tried to leave that impression a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Linn: May I correct that impression? 

On the other hand, we got the impression—and Mr. Craig put it up—that a 
the end of 42 years these people’s business was going to be worth nothing an 
they would never be compensated for it. I maintain that if you depreciate thes 
property improvements over a 23 year period you already have your capita 
back. 

I may be wrong and subject to correction, but if you are allowed t 
depreciate that you have your capital back. 

Mr. Craic: You are a businessman outside the park? 

Mr. Linp: Yes. 


Mr. Craic: I imagine you use normal depreciation in your business; so tha 
at the end of 20 years you feel that your business is worth nothing? 


Mr. Lrnp: I did not say the business was worth nothing. I said I had m 
capital invested back through the savings in taxes. 


Mr. Craic: The inference is that our business is worth nothing because w 
are in the park and have depreciated for 20 years, and then the governmen 
takes over. 

Mr. Linn: I did not say that. 

Mr. Craic: But the inference is— 


Mr. Linp: My inference is this, that you said there was no value—you los 
everything—at the end of 42 years. 


Mr. Craic: I think possibly I said that we were working on a depreciate: 
value, and our business asset is declining. 


Mr. Linp: I did not hear that. 


Mr. Wooiiiams: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the witness should b 
badgered. He is not on trial. This man is a gentleman and a businessman wh 
has come from Alberta to give us information and to try to arrive at a settlemer 
in regard to park policies. | 


IT know of many in the same party as Mr. Lind who support these policies. 


am going on record right now as opposing them. 
f 
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Mr. ROXBURGH: In answer to Mr. Woolliams, we are here to ask questions, 
ind he is the last man in the world who should talk about putting people on the 
‘pot. That is what he is here for. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. I am going to ask Mr. Lind to proceed. 
| 
i 


Mr. Linp: I would not have put Mr. Craig on the spot at all, Mr. Woolliams, 
f he had not brought up the issue of his personal business. I thought he came 
were to represent the views of the Chamber of Commerce. He brought in a 
tatement from his own company and then, once he has entered it, it is on the 
‘ecord and I think we have the right to question him on this matter. 
I have to differ with you on this matter. I still think that if he had not raised 
his personal statement there would have been nothing said about it. I am sure 


would not have said anything. 


| Mr. Cratc: Mr. Chairman, if I could interject, the statement was not to bring 
my personal grievance before the Committee. It was a case in point, or an 
lustration of what we are up against in the park. 


‘ool could have brought anyone’s statement had they been willing to let me 
ave it, but there were not any volunteers. 


Mr. Linn: I realize that, Mr. Craig, but all I was trying to do was to get 
ome clarification on your statement so that I would totally understand it. 


I do not know whether Mr. Cété could tell us, from the tax return area, 
rhether there is a different rate of depreciation on park property versus 
milar business property outside the park. 
| Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources): Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I would be competent to 
aswer that question related to park property as such. 


I think the land is a matter which belongs to the crown. The question of 
aprovements on the land, the depreciation on business premises, is a matter 
ir the businessmen to determine themselves. We are looking at it increasingly 
_the case of business properties, particularly in forward-looking leases, to 
sure ourselves, so far as one can, that, taking into account the investment in 
aprovements, a business can within a period of a lease, well managed, have 
‘turned its own capital and the interest on the capital within this period of 42 
pars. 

_ There are problems from park to park, but it is a matter primarily for the 
isinessman to determine whether, by investing $100,000 and returning this 
(pital in 20, 30 or 40 years—whatever the time of lease he has—and the interest 
ait and the operating costs, he has made a return on his investment. This is 
vt a matter fixed by the parks, as such. It is an evolutionary period. I mean, 25 
( 30 years ago it was rather a log-cabin operation in many cases, and the 
ivestment required to day is higher. 


| ’Mr. Craic: Mr. Chairman, if I could just make one point on Mr. Cété’s 
marks, regarding the investment that you might want to make over the term 
a lease, a great many people in the parks have made investments—and sizable 
vestments—feeling that they were working on a perpetual lease, but suddenly 
‘meone changes the rules, and this makes quite a difference. 


{<1  ___ -— ~__—- £— 
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Mr. Lrnp: The only thing I want to say is: Were not the rules changed 
1960 or 1961? Did you get notice of that at that time? 


4 
The CHAIRMAN: That was explained by Mr. Dinsdale. : 
; 


Mr. Dinspae: If we have to go over that again, the rules were changed 
1958, and because of the protests over this drastic change in the policy 
perpetual leases, they were changed once again in 1960, I believe, which revise 
the rigid terminal feature of cancelling the perpetual lease, to permit the lee S 
to be renewable for an additional 21 years. 5 

In other words, as Mr. Cété has indicated, you are dealing with changing 
circumstances in the national parks and the pressures today—the circumstance 
today—are quite different from those of a half century ago, and a half century 
from now who can anticipate what the situation may be. y 
‘ We recognized there was something grossly unfair in making a fundamen- 
tal change in this perpetual feature. As I understand it, this is the basic ee 


of Mr. Craig and others who are in the same position-that the rules have b 
changed without proper consultation and consideration of the economic asp t's 
involved. é 
Mr. Basrorp: If I could just set the record straight, has there been nc 


change since 1960? 
An hon. MEMBER: One other thing— 


” 
Fr 


«} 


Mr. Basrorp: I have not had an answer yet. Is that right? it 


Mr. DrnspALE: Yes. The change was made and the twenty-one year 
gh oe has been eliminated, as I understand it. p 
f 4. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, are you through with your questions. 

Mr. Linn: Just one other question. fe 

Mr. Basrorb: Well, I would like to have the record straight. q | 

The CHAIRMAN: Just one moment, Mr. Basford, you will come next. 

Mr. Linp: I am going to change to another erent subject, and I reservi 
the right to come back and question the witness later and let Mr. Basford ge 
ahead now. 4 

Mr. Basrorp: I would just like to get the record straight on the “1960.” An 
I to understand that that is when the policy was established for the 42 year . 
with a twenty-one year renewal. Is that correct? 


Mr. Craic: If that is correct then the only leases which are being sued 
which have been proposed to be issued now, are for a straight forty-two years 
The twenty-one years has disappeared somewhere in the interim. iy 


The CHAIBMAN: I think Mr. Coté will answer that question. a 


Mr. Cort: Mr. Chairman, I think at one of the earlier meetings of thi) 
Committee—in fact, I believe it was the first—I read into the record the orders it 
council. 


In 1958 there was an order in council setting forth that leases could not bé 
made longer than 42 years, and since that time none of the so-called perpetua 
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leases were renewed as the so-called renewals in perpetuity. In 1960, the then 
government changed to have it a 42 year lease with a further possible renewal 
‘of twenty-one years; and with the change of government no commercial leases 
‘were, in fact, after 1963 issued beyond 42 years. 


Mr. WooLiiaMs: Mr. Cété, would that affect the leases that were already in 
operation, or new leases? What I am thinking about—and it would clarify it—is 
‘that you stated there was an order in council that no lease shall be issued for 
‘more than forty-two years. That is for new leases? 


\) 


Mr. Cotr: That was extended, Mr. Chairman, to apply to all leases, 
including the renewal of the so-called perpetually renewable leases—no lease 
‘since 1958. : 


| 
| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, you are not being recorded because you are 
not speaking into the microphone. 


| Mr. WooLLIAMS: The point that I was trying to make is this: There are 
three classes of leases, I believe—and I know that you being a lawyer as well as 
‘a deputy minister will have this at your fingertips: There was the lease in 
perpetuity, then there was the 42 year lease with a 21 year renewal and then 
there was the 42 year lease. As I understand the order in council—and I have not 
read it for some time—it says that no leases would be issued for more than 42 
years, and then, of course, it was changed to 42 years plus the 21 years. Do you 
take the position that that order in council changed the leases in perpetuity. We 
know what “perpetuity” means. It means it is like a title in fee simple. 


Whe 
| 


Mr. COTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, the leases in question in 1958, were the 
leases which contained clauses for renewal in perpetuity for 21 years, or 42 
years and 21 years, and so on thereafter; there was that type of lease which was 
in existence. Since 1958 the interpretation of the policy arrived at by the then 
government was that none of these leases with renewal clauses in perpetuity 
was issued and when persons wanted a renewal they were offered a 42-year 


ease. This was changed in 1960, to offering a 42-year lease plus a 21-year lease. 

Mr. WooLLiIAMs: That is right; and that would be in Mr. Dinsdale’s time? 
Mr. Cork: Yes. In 1963 the maximum that has been offered for leases which 
sontain these renewal clauses in perpetuity has been 42 years. 


. This has been a policy that has been in effect since 1958 and the so-called 
derpetual leases have been exchanged for leases, from 1960 to 1963, of 42 years 
ind 21 years, and thereafter 42 years. 


| I would like to check to see if that is correct. 


\ 
i] 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have a supplementary. Actually what it is right now is 42 
rears, period. Where does this reversion come in—when it reverts to the crown? 
Nhat is it today? 
| Mr. CéTE: The improvement would revert to the crown. 


Mr. Gunptock: At the end of the 42 years leased period; then the 
provements revert. That is where we stand today? 


_ Mr. Corts: That is correct. 
Mr. Craig: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 
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Could you tell me, Mr. Cété, how a perpetual lease becomes a so-called 
perpetual lease? 


Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to go into the legalities, or the legal 
aspects, of this. It is a very complex subject. I have used the term “so-called 
perpetual leases” because there may be some question about the validity of 
perpetual leases and I would not, as a witness, wish to be recorded as affirming 
that they are perpetual leases. That is why I have used the term “so-called”. 

They may well be at law, I am not sure. There has not been a case tried yet 
and, indeed, there may be one coming, but there have been no legal proceedings 
begun, to my knowledge, as yet. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: One other supplementary question along the line of what 
Mr. Gundlock asked: Were there leases longer than 42 years in existence. What 
I am thinking about are leases in perpetuity. There were 90-year leases. There 
were lifetime leases, were there not? 


Mr. CétTk: There is one lease that was for 99 years on the golf course. 
Mr. WooLuiaMs: Are those changed— 


Mr. BasrorpD: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege. Mr. Woolliams has 
asked a great number of questions and there are other members of this 
Committee who wish to ask questions. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: It was only a question of the lease. 


Mr. BAsrorp: It was a supplementary, but it is about the 15th supplemen- 
tary. 


Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: I know, but it is a very complicated thing, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not want to take over the Committee, but the fact is there are a number of 
leases and a number of types and we want to lay this foundation. 


I would like to have an answer on this question on the 90 year lease, 
because if that order in council affected that then I am quite certain the other 
members asking questions would appreciate that there are four classes of leases. 
One is the 42-year lease with a 2l-year renewal; there is the 42 year lease 
which comes to an end; then there is the lease which may be in perpetuity, for 
life; and the term lease of 90 years. This is what I was asking about. 


Mr. CotE: I think Mr. Woolliams is asking whether this 99 year lease has 
been converted. 


Mr. WooLuiaAMs: Does the order in council in the department’s opinion 
affect the 90 year lease? 


Mr. C6TE: When that lease comes up for renewal, yes. 


Mr. BAsrorpb: Mr. Craig, when you started your company did you and your 
accountants work out a pro forma balance sheet and a profit and loss statement 
for the years of operation, which would show your rate of return? 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you hear the question? 


Mr. Craic: I heard the question. I think what mainly caused us to go into 
business in a national park more than anything else was the fact that we felt 
that basically the tourist picture was changing. 
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| I was in the tourist business in Fort Macleod at that time, where I still 
reside, and so was my partner. 


There has been a change in the tourist business. The tourist business is now 
becoming a terminal business, and the smaller towns are losing their share of 
that particular business. Places like Waterton, Banff and Calgary are becoming 
terminal locations for tourists. If you are in the tourist business you pretty well 
have to follow the trend, and this is a very definite trend. 


t Mr. BasFrorD: On your projections of profit and loss, when you planned this 


ousiness, when were you to have a return on your investment? This must have 
deen a business decision before you invested the money. Is that correct? 


Mr. Cralc: Yes. 
_ Mr. Basrorp: When was that date of return? 
| Mr. Craic: With a lease in perpetuity you had ample time to recover. 


Mr. Basrorp: It is an economic proposition, and I presumed that on the 
idvice of your accountants you went into an economic proposition. 


__ When were you to have a return on your investment? 
i 


Mr. Craic: That is a question I cannot answer. 


| Mr. Basrorp: Well, surely you and your shareholders and directors made a 


Mr. CRAIG: The opportunity existed. 


| 

| 

| Mr. Basrorp: When was the opportunity to be realized. When you saw an 
Pportunity of making money when was it to be realized? 

| Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairmon, I think that is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Basrorp: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. It is a hypothetical question 
vhich every businessman asks himself before he goes into a venture. 


_ Mr. Gunpiock: You can make it or lose it. I think we are getting off the 
amned subject. 


| Mr. Basrorp: With respect, I do not think we are. 

Mr. WooLLiams: I like those adjectives! 

_ Mr. Basrorp: What Iam trying to get at, Mr. Craig— 

| ‘Mr. CralG: I know exactly what you are trying to get at. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: —is that if you go into a business, or if you have a deal put 
2fore you as something you should invest in, you sit down with your 
lareholders and your accountants and figure out when you expecta that 
Jsiness opportunity to be realized. 


_ Mr. Gunp.tock: If business was that simple, we would all go into a 
usiness. 


Mr. Basrorp: I am asking the questions, Mr. Gundlock, and I could ask 
‘€m a lot better without interference. 


__ What decision did you arrive at? You have put $367,000 into this thing. 
hen did you expect to realize on that $367,000? 


! 
i 


— 
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Was this an investment that was going to accrue to you, or to your 
children, or to your grandchildren, or your great grandchildren? 

Iam not getting an answer. 

In terms of construction, how long are the buildings expected to last and be 
in serviceable condition? ! 

Mr. Craic: I think that is set out by the building code, and it depends on 
whether it is frame construction or masonry construction. 

Mr. Basrorp: I notice from the photograph which was exhibited that they 
are of frame construction. 


Mr. Craic: That is right. 


Mr. Basrorp: My experience has been that there are very few frame 
buildings which are in condition to attract tourists at the end of 42 years. 

Mr. Craic: Probably one of the more attractive buildings in the park is the 
Prince of Wales Hotel which was built by the Great Northern Railway 
Company in 1926. It is frame, and if anyone has been at the park, I think you 
would be impressed by it. 

I spoke to the manager just last week and he told me they were booked 87 
per cent for this summer. This is the heaviest booking they have received. 

Mr. Basrorp: Presumably, then, if they have had that sort of rate of 
occupancy since 1926— 

Mr. Crarc: This is most unusual. 

Mr. Basrorp: Is that right? 

Mr. Craic: This stems from the fact that the CPR have taken off the 
“Dominion”, they are not looking at tour bookings, and that the big increase in 
tourist traffic through our particular area if the country is going to be by a 
tours. This is what the Prince of Wales mainly thrives on. 

Mr. BasFrorp: Well, that rate of occupancy over 22 years— 

Mr. Craic: It has not been 22 years or anywhere near it. 

Mr. Basrorp: What has their rate of occupancy been? 

Mr. Craic: Unfortunately, I am not in their business and I do not ‘know 
what their normal rate of occupancy is; but it is certainly a lot less than that. 
This is abnormal. 

Mr. BASForD: For the summer season? 

Mr. Cratc: For this time of year; this is prior bookings. 

Mr. Basrorp: No; but presumably in the summer they are full. Is that 


correct? If something is full, or relatively full, for 42 years, surely it has bo 
paid for several times over? 


Mr. GunpLocK: Oh, no, Mr. Chairman. I can interject here because I am 
familiar with that hotel and have been there in the middle of the summer many 
times and it is not half full. 


I think this is beside the point. In answering your question I think the 
witness was pointing out the durability of the frame building which was built in 


1926. , 
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\ Mr. RoxspurcuH: I would like to ask one question about taxes. What taxes 
do you pay? 


Mr. Craic: We pay land taxes to the parks, naturally. 

Mr. Roxpurcu: Yes; but what does it amount to per year? 

Mr. Crate: I think it amounts to $50 a lot. 

Mr. Roxpurcu: It is $50-a-lot land tax on a $400,000 investment. 
i Mr. Cratc: Just one moment please, sir. There are other— 
Mr. Roxpurcu: Yes; I expect you have educational tax. 

ia Mr. Craic: We pay school tax, hospital tax— 

Mr. RoxBuRGH: Of course, every business does. 


Mr. Craig: That is normal. Every business pays it on probably a year’s 
_ Operation, and we are paying it on three months. 


Mr. RoxspurcH: No; not outside tourist business. I come from the north 


myself and I know they have not any longer a period than you have and they 
| pay the open tax. 


I was interested in your actual tax that you pay on that investment. It seems 
| that it is a pretty small tax on an investment of that size. 


_ Mr. Crata: If that were the only tax, that is right. But then, of course, we 
pay the Department of Northern Affairs a tax on every department in our 
business. We pay it on the coffee shop, the lounge and the beverage room. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: What is the total? 


Mr. Craic: I think possibly it amounts to around $300 on basic taxes. Then 
/we pay the department 3 per cent on all our beer purchases; we pay the 
provincial government 7 per cent on all our liquor purchases; we pay— 


| Mr. RoxpurcH: Those are general taxes. What I am getting at is your 
actual land taxes and your tax to Northern Affairs of Ontario. The two of them 
put together would not be more than $600. 


! - Mr. Cratc: We pay the provincial government $700 for liquor licences. 


__ Mr. Roxsurcu: That is quite right, but Iam talking about the national park 
and the cost for your land tax or your special tax to northern affairs. You have 
an investment of $400,000 and you pay approximately $600 a year. I would 
think that is a pretty fair deal. 


: 


t 


Mr. Craic: I did not complain about the tax structure. 


Mr. RoxgpurGcH: I just wanted to bring that point up. We are all bringing 
‘points up, and I know you are not complaining, Mr. Craig. I just wanted to 
bring that point about because that all goes into a business deal. 


Mr. Craic: Well, if that is part of a business deal then there are, of course, 
other hidden costs which occur to national park operators which do not occur to 
operators outside the park. 
| There is no accommodation, of course, for staff other than what you provide 
yourself, so that in our investments there is accommodation for 40 or 45 people. 
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This is a hidden cost to your business operation. They cannot go home; they stay 
right there; you feed them and you board them. 


Mr. Harpasz: Do you charge them for their board? 

Mr Craic: Yes, we do. We are allowed by the Industrial Relations Board of 
Alberta to charge them $9 a week for their board and room. This includes maid 
service, clean linen and 21 meals a week. 

Mr. RoxpurcH: This applies to other large tourist centres such as up 
through the Muskokas. 

Mr. Cratc: I am sure it does; but it is a cost that is not normally in an 
operation. 


Mr. Basrorp: I notice, Mr. Craig, that you had a loan from the Industrial 
Development Bank. 


Mr. Craic: That is right. 

Mr. Basrorp: What is the size of that loan. 

Mr. Crara: It is $100,000. 

Mr. Basrorp: Did you have difficulty in negotiating this loan? 


Mr. CratG: We sure did. They were the last resort. Everyone else turned us 
down. 


Mr. Basrorp: Apart from the bank, where you have a large note. 


Mr. Craic: The bank were not interested because we wanted more time 
than they wanted to give us, naturally. 


Mr. BasFrorp: I think you have a $46,000 bank note. 
Mr. Craic: Pardon? 


Mr. BasrorD: Unless I misunderstood your evidence, you have a $46,000 
bank note. 


Mr. Craic: Oh no, that is personal. 


Mr. Basrorp: It must be personal on what you are going to make out of the 
motel; in other words, security. Anyhow, that does not matter. 


Mr. Craic: I did not understand the question. My personal income is not 
totally derived from Waterton Lakes. I have other sources of income, and I 
supplement the Waterton Lakes operation by loans from my personal income. 


Mr. BASForD: You have a loan from the I.D.B. 
Mr. Craic: That is right. 

Mr. BASForD: On this particular operation? 
Mr. Craic: On this particular motel. 


Mr. BAsForD: I am not familiar with the fact that the I.D.B. lends money 
on bad operations, or insecure operations. 


Mr. Craic: The I.D.B. is a last resort for business people who cannot obtain 
funds anywhere else. 
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Not only do they take a complete mortgage on your land or your lease and 
your improvements, but they also take a chattel mortgage on the furnishings 
_ and they take a personal guarantee on top of that. When you get the loan, you 
really pay for it, and on top of that you are allowed only a very meagre 
expenditure without their authorization. Therefore, although you get money 
| from them you certainly pay for it. 


Mr. BASForD: Yes, I would agree; but I go back to what I said, that, having 
dealt with the I.D.B. on a number of occasions, it would be my experience that 
_ they would not lend money to operations which were insecure. 


Mr. Craic: I am sure if that motel had been the only operation involved we 
_ would not have got the loan; but we have substantial Operations outside the 
_ park, which certainly entered into the picture. 


If you have had money from the IL.D.B. you know the thorough investiga- 
_ tion that they make of the operators before they loan it. 


| We could not possibly have raised an I.D.B. loan on the strength of that 
particular operation in itself. 


Mr. BAsrorD: When you started, what sort of lease did you have? 
Mr. Craic: A perpetual lease. 


| Mr. Basrorp: What lease do you have now? I apologize for missing the 
beginning of your evidence. 


Mr. Craig: Our perpetual lease, on the last renewal, runs to 1992. The 
“catch” is that if we sold, if we could find anyone to buy, whoever bought it 
cannot buy the unexpired portion of the lease. They have to start off— 


Mr. Basrorp: The person buying it would obtain a 42-year lease. 
Mr. Craia: Right. 
Mr. BasrorD: Which would be longer than what you now have, would it 


‘not? 


Mr. Craic: Well, I assume that in 1992, if I am around, I am entitled to a 


42-year renewal. Is that correct, Mr. Cété? 
| Mr. C6TE: I would have to have a look at your particular lease, 
Mr. Craia: It is a so-called perpetual lease. 


Mr. BasrorD: Without specific reference to your lease, that would be the 
Policy that the perpetual leases are renewable on a 42-year basis. 


Mr. Craica: Correct; I think that is the understanding. 
Mr. COTE: That is correct. 

| Mr. Basrorp: So, your tenure is until 1996— 

_ Mr. Crate: Until the year 1992. 

| Mr. Basrorp: —plus another 42 years. 


| Mr. Crate: At the present moment I am 958 years of age. What good is a 
42-year extension after 1992? 


Mr. Basrorp: Well, in terms of the value of your property, I think it has a 
300d deal to do with it. 


; 


; 
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Mr. Craic: The terms of the value of our property are based on— 


Mr. Basrorp: Whether you are making in income out of this operation now 
is surely not due to the leasing policy. j 

Mr. Craia: I agree. ; 

Mr. Basrorp: You do. I notice you are taking something out of this like 
$4,000 a year. 


Mr. Craic: It is $6,000 a year. 


Mr. Basrorp: Which is certainly not a very generous income. But that is 
certainly not due to the leasing policy. 


Mr. Craic: No. 


Mr. Basrorp: What has been the rate of increase of visitors to Waterton? 


Mr. Cratc: I think the normal increase is in the neighbourhood of 5 to 7 per 
cent. This is a park statistic which I do not have available. 


Mr. BasrorD: I am interested in learning that your lack of income, or very 
low income, from this operation is not due to the leasing problem. 


Mr. Cratc: I do not think that I ever intimated that it was. 
Mr. Basrorp: I had inferred that rather than that you had implied that. 


Mr. Craic: The reason that the low income that either my partner or 
myself take from the operation is to try and use the profits to build an asset 
there. The argument is that under the present leasing policy the asset is 
decreasing rather than increasing. I think Mr. Gundlock, who is familiar with 
the Waterton Parks area and with our particular operation, would agree to the 
fact that when we took this operation over it was in a very run-down condition; 
in fact, the first two years we were in operation there, we had trouble getting 
people to stay with us because of the reputation of this spot and now it is an 
operation of which I am very proud and of which the park can be very proud. 
The only way we have accomplished that is by putting all our profits back into 
the operation. .: 

It would have been quite easy to take $10,000 a year out of it, which ‘it 
would warrant, but we have not done that. The profits have all gone back into 
it, and at this time we have an operation of which I am very, very proud; but 
unfortunately the asset which we had hoped to build is not there. 


~~ 


7 


Mr. Basrorp: What were you intending to do with the asset that you 
wanted to build? 


Mr. Craic: We intended to do what I think every businessman intends to 
do. He intends to build an asset, and the only time that you really realize what 
you want to do in business is when you sell, when you recover your asset. 
People are not in business for any other reason than to make a profit. If they 
are, I wish they would all stand up. I would like to meet them. 


People in the park are not any different from people on the outside. Their 
aims and objectives are exactly the same—to run a successful business which 
shows a profit, and to build an increasing asset which they can dispose of. 


Mr. Basrorp: At a capital gain? ee. 
{ 
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Mr. Craic: At a gain: I mean, why would they build it for any other 
reason. 


Mr. Basrorp: I notice the very large shareholder loans that the company 
has, as opposed to share capital. Any accountant knows that he can repay 
those loans without the incidence of taxation. Surely it must be park policy, 


rather than being solely concerned with capital gain, to provide accommodation 
to the travelling public? 


Mr. Cratc: I wonder if you would repeat that question, sir? 


Mr. BasrorD: Surely the policy of the park must be to provide good 
accommodation to the travelling public rather than to concern itself solely with 
the making of capital gain. 


Mr. Cratc: I do not follow ees 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well, the national parks are property held by the people of 
canada for the people of Canada, to provide recreational areas for the public, 
and this creates a very large public interest which involves more than just the 
naking of a capital gain. 

Mr. Craia: Right. 


Mr. Basrorp: Inevitably, there is going to be conflict between the person 
vho wants to go in and build up an asset and make a capital gain and a profit, 
ind the parks department, who are concerned with doing other things and must, 


vy their public mandate, be concerned with doing other things? 


Mr. Cratc: I think it would be rather difficult to find a person who on a 
hilanthropic basis would go into the park and develop the facilities of which 
‘ou speak where they were not prepared to make any gain. 


| Mr. Basrorp: If park policy is to serve the public maybe we should 


onsider that there should not be any private capital allowed at all, and all the 
acilities should be public? 


| Mr. Craic: That is a decision for the department to make, I guess. I think 
1e problems of park operation would pose quite a hassle for the department if 
ley were to take over the facilities in the parks. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have no further questions. 


Mr. Cratc: This gets around again, I think, possibly, to the wilderness 
Mneept of the parks, and this is a policy that has some bearing on it. 

Mr. Linp: May I ask one question: Is this a limited company? 

Mr. Cralic: Yes, it is sir. 


_ Mr. Linn: —How can you expect to get a capital gain on that without paying 
es on the gain? 


| The CHAIRMAN: He pays income tax, I presume. 
Mr. Linn: He could sell the share capital. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, are you through? 


Mr. DInspDALE: Mr, Chairman, I am up against a time deadline, because I 
(0 also serving on the Indian Affairs Committee which should rightfully be 


t 
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under this committee; but we are living a schizophrenic existence at the 
moment. I want to attend the Indian Affairs Committee and at the same time 
have the opportunity of asking one or two questions of the witness this 
morning. 

I think Mr. Basford has put his finger on the key to the situation. He is 
intimating that the present policy would inevitably result in public ownership 
of all commercial activities in the parks. 

Mr. Basrorp: On a question of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I did not intimate 
that at all. 

Mr. DINSpALE: That is the inference I took out of it, and I am sure the 
record will speak for itself. | 

I am directing my question to Mr. Craig. He has intimated that he has a 
depreciating asset on the basis of the present policy; is that correct? 


Mr. Craic: That is right. 

Mr. DInspALE: He is aware that there have been some changes in the 
concept of service to the public in recent years with the establishment of what 
has been called the service-centre area in national parks. 

Has this been explained to the members of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Waterton? 


Mr. Craic: No, it has not, Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. DInspALE: Has Mr. Craig had any discussions or correspondence witk 
the department requesting clarification of whether it is the policy of the 
department to encourage private ownership and operation of the service 
facilities in the service centre areas, or if it is the ultimate policy of the 
department to eliminate private operators and have all these services unde! 
public ownership? 

Mr. Cratc: I would think that under the terms of the new lease agreement 
or at the termination of the lease, all improvements revert to the crown, anc 
inevitably the department would find themselves in the business of servicing 
the public. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Has this point ever been specifically dealt with by you 
Chamber of Commerce with officials of the department? 


Mr. Craic: No. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In other words, the policy has been handed down to the 
operators in the park without any opportunity to discuss its implications and it: 
overtones and its inevitable results for the future? Has there ever been % 
meeting between officials and the members of the Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Cratc: No. I think, basically, this is our problem—lack of communica: 
tion. 

I think that the department has announced the change before they hav 
even formulated a policy to go along with it. | 

All we know is that they pulled the rug out from beneath us, figurativel; 
speaking, and yet even they cannot come up with any answers to what hap, 


| 
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‘Iam quite sure the department could not tell us what the ultimate result will 
_be in 42 years, and certainly the lease holders do not know. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Now, we have had, in this Committee, assurance from the 
deputy minister, that it is not the intention of the parks branch to eliminate 
private operators from the parks. As a matter of fact, the statement has been 
‘made, and it is on the record, that, in view of the boom in tourist population 
and tourist business, it is anticipated that these visitor service centres will 
expand and that the opportunities for private capital to move into these areas 
will be increased. 


| This has never been specifically outlined to the people in your park? 


| Mr. Cratc: I have never heard any indication at all, sir, of their plans for 
the future. As I say, we have had one perpetual lease renewed for 42 years and 
yet we could remove the improvements in that particular lease. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose this is why you are suggesting that it would be 


most useful and helpful if members of this Committee could meet in the park, 


50 that we might clarify some of these points which obviously have not been 
clearly defined at all. 


Mr. Craic: I think it would be very hard for a committee of this size, 
working with problems of this magnitude, to formulate anything creative or 
suggestive without actually coming and seeing firsthand the problems we are up 
against. I think it is most essential that the Committee come out and meet in the 
darks with the parks people. Of all the members here, there has been only one 
who has been in Waterton Lakes National Park. It must be rather difficult to 
dass judgment on how the thing operates. 

Mr. DINSDALE: If this were a Royal Commission investigation of national 
varks policy, of course, the commissioners concerned would visit the areas, and 
t seems to me that if we are going to have any realistic grasp of the problem 
he members of the Committee will have to come to grips with it at the local 
evel. 


| There is a new group in the field of parks policy development, which was 
vefore the Committee the other day. I am referring to the National and 


*rovincial Parks Association. We had a very excellent meeting with this group 
he other morning. 


_ They are largely a group of citizens who are anxious to bring to bear, on 
he problems of establishing a parks policy, at all levels of government, the 
jews of private citizens who are interested in this matter. 

! Has your chamber ever had any contact with this particular voluntary 
‘roup, with respect to park policy? 


Mr. Craic: No. As far as I know, none of them has ever been in the park, 
nd certainly none of them has ever approached the chamber. I have been 


resident of the chamber for the last four years and no one has ever approached 
ae about this. 


| _ Ihave heard that there was such an organization, but the first indication I 
ot of their activities was reading a press release the other day after they had 
2€n interviewed by your Committee. - 
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Mr. DINSDALE: I thought they made a very helpful statement the other day, 
particularly in reference to the point that we are discussing at the moment. Mr. 
Frame, who is president of the association, stated in very specific terms that he 
highly favoured private enterprise in the national parks. I think that a contact 
between your group and the National and Provincial Parks Association might 
be very helpful in this regard. They are going to become increasingly influential 
in advising, shall we say, government at all levels in meeting the very urgent 
demand for broader recreational facilities. 

I hope, as I suggested to Mr. Frame the other day, that your chamber might 
seize the initiative in making your viewpoint known to this private association. 
Do you see any possibility of a contact of that kind with them? As a matter of 
fact, I hope they read this report and that they seize the initiative in contacting 
your Chamber of Commerce so that some meaningful policy will be worked out. 

Another policy change has been the decision to classify certain areas in 
national parks. This has sometimes been referred to as the zoning policy. Has 
this come to the attention of your Chamber of Commerce? 


Mr. Craic: Not other than what we have read about it in the newspapers. 


Mr. DInspALE: All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that I hope this Committee 
will be able to meet with your Chamber of Commerce and we can have some 
discussion on these very important basic points. 


Mr. WooLiiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make an interjection. 
We are speaking about public ownership. I do not think anyone is serious in 
reference to that. I remember in 1961 or 1962, when Mr. Coleman met with the 
Chamber of Commerce at Lake Louise, when they were going to develop 
approximately 60 acres as a visitors centre, which was freehold land in the 
parks, at that time there was some discussion about public ownership. But it is 
obvious today that the department is not accepting that position, because they 
are now tendering for free enterprise to build three or five motels in that area. 

I am inclined to think that if the department, or any of its officials at any 
time considered—which they must have, either in 1961 or 1962—that position, it 
is now vacated for a more free enterprise position, because, after all, there are 
1,700,000 people coming through the Banff National Park which is part of Yoho, 
Waterton, Jasper and the whole network. As a member of this Committee, I 
think that if the department had any idea in that regard they must have 
vacated it. ie 


Mr. Basrorp: If I might just add to that. The department made it very 
clear at a meeting two weeks ago, from which Mr. Woolliams was unavoidably 
absent, that it was a private business decision whether certain operators located 
and built or not. 


Mr. GunpLock: Mr. Chairman, mention was made a moment ago of the 
association that was before us last week. I have here what I presume is their 
official publication, namely ‘‘Park News’. In reading this there are some 
statements which if I may, I would like to try to refute in this Committee. For 
instance, “The hon. Arthur Laing and the department have been angrily and 
persistently attacked by those seeking to exploit the parks for selfish advantage 
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and to the detriment of Canada.” 
‘to some extent—I do not not kno 
‘exception to this. 


I would like to ask our witness, Mr. Craig, to give the Committee some idea 
‘of how long the businessmen have been in the park, how they feel about the 
park, how they feel about the conservation measures and things like that. This 
has, presumably, the power of the written word and we all know how great that 
power is, and when an association uses this kind of wording and is subsidized 
by the department itself, I feel strongly that this should be refuted. 


Mr. BAsrorp: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege; it was put in 

evidence at the last meeting that there was a very small founding grant made to 
this association to keep it going; and any implication that Mr. Gundlock is 
trying to make, that this editorial statement in their publication is in any way 
the Minister’s policy, or the department’s policy, or an expression of their views, 
is very unfair. Mr. Gundlock asked me to be fair, and I tried to be fair. If that is 
the implication he is making, I would ask him to be fair and not make that 
implication. 
Mr. GuUNDLOCK: Most certainly, if I have left that kind of an implication, 
Mr. Chairman, I had no intention whatsoever of doing so at all. I did 
understand there was a founding grant. I did understand also that there is 
assistance in publishing by the Travel Bureau. In no way whatsoever am I 
criticizing the government. I am criticizing this organization for printing words 
of that kind. 


This leads me to a question I would like to ask Mr. Craig. 


Mr. Linn: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
‘ead into the evidence from the Crawford Report: “It would be unrealistic to 
‘Xpect persons engaged in this type of enterprise”’—and this is referring to 
Jusinesses in national parks—“‘to cheerfully accept policies which, while reduc- 
ng or limiting their profits, might be of great benefit to future generations.” 

_ These national parks were created for the people of Canada, and for the use 
f the people of Canada. I realize that when business people come into these 
varks they come in to make a profit; they come in with the anticipation of 


harging the tourists or the visitors enough money that they will make a profit 
{ the end of the year. 


I understand that this publication is subsidized 
w how much—by the department itself. I take 


| 
| 


_ Essentially, as business persons, we must have some desire either to make a 
Tofit yearly, or to build up an asset, and in Mr. Craig’s case they are building 
P an asset rather than taking the profits out. 

| Mr. WooLLiaMs: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; surely Mr. Gundlock 
‘as asking a question. He did not get an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was coming to that, Mr. Woolliams. 

_ Mr. Linn: I just wanted to read that statement into the record from the 
tawford Report which was submitted by the former government. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: You have read the statement. 


| (11.30 a.m.) 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, what I took particular exception to was the 
Detriment of Canada”. I do not think that any of us in any way, shape or form 


fr 
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would like to accept that kind of wording. I wanted to ask Mr. Craig: How long 
have some of those people lived in the park and how much do they think about 
conservation? I have in mind one man in particular, but I would like you to tell 
the Committee how you really feel about the park; and since there are visitors 
to the park from the country as a whole, would you just tell us, as you walk 
down the street during the tourist season, what are the licence plates and where 
are they from? 


Mr. Cratc: Mr. Chairman, I am a comparative newcomer in the park. ] 
have been there only 10 years. A lot of the business people have been there 
since the early 20’s. 


I think that the majority of the business people in the park feel that they 
would like to see an orderly commercial development in the park. Certainl; 
none of them want any carnival atmosphere, or anything like that. 


Our park is notable for the fact that among the western parks it has the 
highest percentage of American visitors. That is, taking on the total registration 
our percentage of American visitors is higher than the other three parks 
notably Montana and California. 


As far as conservation is concerned, I think we are all very conservation- 
minded, but we are just a little concerned about the fact that we hear a grea 
deal about preserving the parks in their natural state, and we just wonder i 
that is exactly what the people who come to them, really want. I think we have 
an excellent example in the fact that, as far as the department is concerned 
they consider townsites a nuisance or a curse or whatever way you put it—the; 
are there and they have to live with them. 


This is just a little illustration. This is a map of Alberta. I do not know i 
you can all see it or not, but this little “blob” here is Waterton Lakes Nationa 
Park, and immediately across the line from it is Glacier National Park it 
Montana. It is about 10 or 12 times the size of Waterton. It is what you migh 
call a wilderness park, in the fact that it has no townsite; it has scattere 
accommodation in the line of lodges and motel sections in various parts of it 
and it is a very good example of a townsite park as compared to a wildernes 
park. 


Waterton last year had a little better than 400,000 registrations. As I sai 
before, the only reason that you get to Waterton Lakes National Park is becaus: 
you are definitely going there. Those 400,000 people definitely wanted to go tl 
Waterton Lakes National Park. I cannot tell you what percentage of then 
stayed there, but quite a large percentage of them stayed in the park. 


Immediately across the line is Glacier National Park. I have here a lette 
from Mr. Nielson, the superintendent of Glacier National Park. Glacier Nationa 
Park had 847,000 visitors last year compared to our 400,000 and 320,400 staye 
in the park overnight—that is, 37 per cent of their visitors. Of the 320,000 peopl 
who stayed in Glacier National Park overnight, only 5,890 used the campsite: 
The others used commercial establishments for their stay. This is a wildernes 
park and they maintain wilderness campsites. Less than 1 per cent of 'the peop! 
who-used the wilderness park stayed in the wilderness campsites. These are th 


people who flood into Waterton. : 
f 
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An hon. MEMBER: What about trailer parks. 


| Mr. Craic: This is their campsites. They do not have any trailer parks. This 
is a wilderness park. 


This is the type of park that I and some other people on our Chamber of 
Commerce feel that the department would really like to see in Waterton; yet, of 
the 400,000 people that visited Waterton—I say again that we have no figures to 
say how many stayed overnight—a high percentage stayed overnight; they used 
the commercial accommodation. Some 43,000 of them stayed in a fully devel- 
‘oped campsite in the townsite. There are two semi-developed campsites in the 
park, one at Crandall Lake and the other at Cameron Lake, and they jointly 
‘serviced 18,000 people. In the wilderness campsite in Waterton Lakes National 
Park, only 870 people stayed. Out of the 400,000 people that came to the park, 
870 chose the wilderness operation. 


_ The fully developed campsite in the townsite was full, so some of these 
people who stayed at the semi-developed campsites and the wilderness campsite 
stayed there because they did not have the option of staying in the fully 
developed one. If you are able to accommodate campers who wish to stay in 
a fully developed downtown campsite, the number of people who register at the 
other campsites will be less; and it is because they could not take care of them 
at the fully developed campsites. 

| This is an indication that people appreciate the wilderness. You can be in 
whe wilderness in 20 minutes in any direction from the Waterton townsite—really 
n the wilderness. But they do not choose that; they choose to stay where they 
lave a comfortable base and to operate out of there. 


| I think that the Glacier National Park registration is an indication of how 
nuch use people make of a wilderness park. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: May I ask this: We notice from that map that Waterton is 
only a tenth the size of Glacier’s. What percentage of the area are we actually 
ising in Waterton park? 


_ Mr. Craic: The area of the park is rather small. It is only some 20 square 
niles. If you included the townsites, the public works compound and the 


leveloped camping areas, it would not be in excess of 5 per cent of the total 
irea of the park. 


Mr. Wootiams: May I ask a supplementary question? Banff National Park 
8 the size of Prince Edward Island and there are only a few hundred acres of a 
‘ownsite I suppose, relative to what Mr. Gundlock has asked, pro rata it is 
oretty well the same in Waterton. The townsite itself forms only a very small 
Tea and it does not, of course, emerge or go into the wilderness; it is merely a 
entre where the tourists are served, so that when they do take a ride into the 
vilderness they have a place to stay, either in a motel or a hotel. It is the same 
hing in Waterton is it not? 


Mr. Cratic: That is right. 


Mr. BAsForpD: I have a supplementary question: Mr. Craig, you were not 
Tesent when we had Mr. Clarke here from Jasper, but the department said 
aat townsites were an essential and necessary part of these western parks. I am 
rious about where the difference is between their view and your view. 
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Mr. Craic: Their view on what? 
Mr. Basrorp: On townsites. 


Mr. Craic: Well, from that I infer that the department are happy that there 
are townsites in these parks? 


/ 
Mr. BasrorpD: Maybe I misunderstood the evidence, but I certainly gathered 
that two weeks ago. 


Mr. Craic: That they are happy with the townsites? 
Mr. BasrorD: That townsites were a necessary part of the parks. 


Mr. Craig: Somehow or other I do not get that impression. I could be 
wrong. 


Mr. BasrorD: You might dig out Mr. Clarke’s evidence of two weeks ago 
and have a look at it. Maybe I misinterpreted the evidence, but that was the 
impression I got. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Further, Mr. Chairman, it was established that the town- 
sites and the services, including the Department of Public Works itself, use 
approximately 5 per cent of the area. 

In addition to that, in your opinion, Mr. Craig, if you drive up the highway 
or ride on a trail or even walk, how much of that wilderness area is available to 
the public such as trails, foot paths, horseback trails and highways? 


Mr. Craic: Actually the townsite itself is 5 miles off the highway and 
naturally has a paved road into it. Within the park boundaries itself, there are 
27 miles of highway cther than the entrance highway into the park; that is all. 
There are two drives you can take, one to Cameron Lake which is 12 miles and 
the other to Red Rock Canyon which is 15 miles. I imagine there would be about 
20 or 25 miles of trail that is open to trail riding, and the rest of it is wilderness 
for hikers. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Would it be fair to say that you could see 25 per cent of the 
park whether you were on foot, on horseback or in an automobile? 


Mr. Craic: It certainly would not be any more than 25 per cent. Thai 
would be a little distant view. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I would like to get this point across because naturally I 
favour further development in the park itself and without hurting the park in 
any way, shape or form. But there is 75 per cent of the park that people cannot 
see unless they are mountain climbers? 


Mr. Craic: You never see it unless you are a mountain climber. 


Mr. GUNDLOcK: Mr. Chairman, possibly I should ask this of people in the 
department, but the question has been brought up and again I am quoting 
“Park News” They may seem very much concerned about the extinction of 
animals. They mention particularly here, mule, deer and elk who winter in the 
park sites. I would like to bring to the attention of this Committee in particular 
just what the situation is with the elk in Waterton Lakes Park. Is there anyone 
here familiar with the populations and increases and controls? This is the point 
I want to bring forth. 


if 
t 
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Might I say, Mr. Chairman, for the information of this Committee that 
within the last four or five years, in order to control the elk herds the 
department built a very up to date, modern abattoir for the control of the elk 
_population. Actually they butcher somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 to 
250 head of elk because they overpopulate the area. 


The point I am trying to make is that certainly any influx of tourists is not 
going to damage that sort of thing. Actually that is what is happening; They 
have to butcher the elk in the park. They take the hides to the Indians and the 
meat I suppose they also take down to the freezer and distribute to the Indians. 
Ihave no criticism of this. The point I am trying to make at this time is that 
certainly a development of the park would not hurt that sort of thing very 


much. Many more people could be there without trampling down the elk feed 
and that sort of thing. 


I mentioned earlier some of the wording in here to which I took exception, 


and again I take exception to the criticism levelled at the government of 
Alberta. It even goes so far— 


! The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock, will you please ask questions? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I wanted to ask the witness if he feels that the criticism of 
the provincial government—and the Premier mentioned it here himself—is war- 
ranted? 

| Mr. Craic: No, I feel it is quite unjustified. 


Mr, GUNDLOCK: They again criticize— 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with you, but the question and 
| answer are a little meaningless unless we know what the statement is. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman, we have a witness here and I think Mr. Gundlock 
is getting a little off the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock is asking the question now. 
Mr. GuNDLOocK: I did want to get this on the record. 


Mr. Linp: I know you want to get it on the record, but we are not dealing 
‘with the Alberta government. We have a witness here, and we would like a 
chance to question him. 


|. Mr. Basrorp: I cannot entirely agree; I think if Mr. Craig is going to be 
asked to comment on a statement, I should know what this statement was. 


| Mr. GuNDLocK: I have another one here which criticizes the Alberta 
government and they use the words: “Up to now Alberta has neglected the 
responsibility of developing provincial parks.” Figuratively, Alberta has deve- 
loped 42 parks in conjunction with the national parks. 


f There again I would like to ask the witness if his Chamber of Commerce 
feel that this is so or, is there co-operation there in the mountain areas? 


| Mr. Craic: Mr. Chairman, there are four provincial parks in the immediate 
vicinity of Waterton Lakes. They are well kept, well operated and they enjoy 
quite a decent amount of patronage during the summer. The provincial parks 


people are, in my opinion, quite active. 
Mr. BasrorD: As a supplementary, are these large parks or campsites? 


| 


f 
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Mr. Craic: Beauvais Lake—I would not like to hazard a guess, but I would 
say it is 25 square miles. That is just a guess. That is the closest one. There are 
three others. I have been in them, but I cannot say that I have ever been 
around the perimeter. I could not give you a really good estimate, but I would 
say probably in the neighbourhood of between 2 and 5 square miles. 


Mr. Basrorp: I take it they are essentially camping grounds? 

Mr. Craic: They are picnic areas, camping grounds, and one of them has 
trailer facilities. They certainly are not the statute of a national park. They 
have no commercial establishments in them. 

Beauvais Lake has quite a large group of well kept and well built cottages. 
It is a typical lake summer resort area, without any commercial development. 

Mr. BAsFrorp: I just wanted to determine the nature of the parks. 

Mr. Craic: I am sorry I cannot give you a definite answer on the size of 
them. I have been in them, but, as I say, I have never been around the 
perimeter and really could not give you a definite answer on the area. 

Mr. GunpLock: Mr. Chairman, I think I will reserve any further questions 
until later. 


Mr. Linp: You do not feel then, Mr. Craig, that you are competent to 
answer Mr. Gundlock’s question on the provincial parks? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: That was not my question. 


Mr. LInD: You were asking him to compare the provincial parks and give 
an outline. 


Mr. GuNpDLOocK: No, I did not ask that at all. I just asked his opinion on the 
criticism of the Alberta government in this publication. 


Mr. Linn: I realize that; but all I said was that Mr. Craig did not feel he 
was competent to answer that question. | 


Mr. GuNpDLocK: I think he answered it very thoroughly. He said he did not 
agree with it. | 


Mr. Linp: I gathered that he does not know much about them. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I do not know why we should want to 
argue. We are here to get some facts. 


Mr. Linp: May I have the floor, Mr. Woolliams? You have been interfenie 
quite a bit when I am questioning. P 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I did not think I was interfering. I was 
asking questions. I have not interfered with Mr. Lind, and I am not going to 
interfere with him. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, I just made that reference that Mr. Craig did not 
appear to know too much about the provincial parks. He knows more about the 
Waterton Park. I think he came here representing the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waterton, and so far in this questioning we have not had too much of the 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce in general. | 


I would like to go back to the regulations, and I will read out of the 
Crawford report again, because this existed in 1960. “‘That no person may carry 
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_on within the park any business unless he has obtained a licence to do so from 
' the superintendent.” Is this licence, am I to understand, Mr. Cété, renewable on 
/ayearly basis? 
| Mr. COTE: The usual business licence in any municipality or community. 
| Mr. LIND: Has there been any change in licences since 1960? 

Mr. COTE: None that I know of. 

Mr. Linp: Do you agree with that, Mr. Craig? 


_ Mr Crate: Well, there certainly has not been any in any business that I 
_have been connected with. I could not speak for any other line of business. 


Mr. Corr: There may have been some changes, such as a bakery licence 
‘that might have been $2, or $3 a year or something of that order, but nothing 
significant basically in the business licensing practices in the national parks 
since 1960. 
Mr. Linp: I also gather from this report that the licences are not transfera- 
‘ble except to a person who at the same time purchases the licensed business. In 
other words, you must own the business to get a licence to operate that 
‘business. Is that correct? 
| Mr. Cots: I think that is not necessarily so, sir. 

Mr. Linp: It is not necessarily so. 

Mr. C6TE: No. 


Mr. Linp: Is that a change from the past, or why would Mr. Crawford make 
this statement? 


| The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest, Mr. Lind, that we are not discussing the 
Crawford report. We have a witness here who came all the way from Waterton, 
and I am rather inclined to think that you should direct your questions to the 
witness. 


| Mr. Linp: I am sorry if I have got off the subject, Mr. Chairman, but I 
‘will come back to the witness. I was just building up to it. 


i Then, Mr. Craig, you have no objections to the present mode of licensing of 
businesses in that park? 


Mr. CraiG: No, I have not; that is business licences. 


| _ Mr. Linn: And the payment for a licence on your liquor rental and the fee 
for your liquor and the fee for your rooms and the present mode of payment? 


Mr. Craig: I have no objections. 


| Mr, LinpD: Has there been any increase in the rental charged by the 
department since you have taken over in 1957? 


| Mr. Craic: No, there has been no change in it. 


| 
Mr. Linp: You have no quarrel there; although you realize that rentals over 
vanada as a whole are going up they have not been increased in Waterton? 


' Mr. Crate: No; but we also understand that in our lease there is provision 
Made for review of rentals every 10 years, or something to that effect, and I 


hhink the next one is due in 1970. 

\ . 

_ Mr. Linn: As a businessman you would consider that a justifiable clause, 
would you not? 


| 
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Mr. Craic: I have no objection. 


Mr. Linp: Coming back to the general objection by your business people in 
the Chamber of Commerce, the only objection you would have, then, is to this 
42-year lease. Is that right? 


Mr. Craic: No; the objection is not to the 42-year lease. The objection is 
the change from the perpetual lease to the 42-year lease. There is quite a 
difference. 


Mr. Linp: Was there no notification to you in 1960 when this change was 
made? 


Mr. CraAiIGc: There was no general notice. 


Mr. Linp: You can appreciate the fact now in 1966 and this has been in 
effect for six years. 


Was there no communication between your advisory council, or your 
Chamber of Commerce, and the parks department, or notification of a policy 
change at that time? 


Mr. Craic: To my knowledge, there was no official notification. 


Mr. Linp: Well, at the present time, what is the communication between 
the Chamber of Commerce and the park superintendent and the people in 
charge? Is there co-operation? At all times can you find out what the policies 
are? What is the situation? 


Mr. Cratic: I think, Mr. Lind, that basically the greatest prbolem we have as 
operators in the national park is lack of communications. Whether we like it or 
not or whether you like it or not, I think—and this is just a personal opinion, it 
is not an opinion expressed by the Chamber of Commerce—that basically I am a 
partner with the Department of Northern Affairs by virtue of the fact that I 
hold a business lease in the park. 


No partnership can exist where one partner does the foot work, or the slave 
work, and the other partner sits in Ottawa, 3,000 miles away, and issues 
directives. This is a very unhappy partnership. This is the position in which 
business people in the national parks find themselves. There is no such thing as 
saying: “We are going to institute a change, so let us get together and talk it 
over and see how we can do this.” It is just bang, bang, bang—that is what will 
be done. And until we can have an active committee between the businessmen 
in the parks—and I say the parks—and the Department of Northern Affairs, 
where we can sit down and discuss our problems mutually, we are always going 
to be at loggerheads, because we have substantial interests on which we are 
given no personal consideration by the department. I mean there is no such 
thing as saying: Come on in fellows we would like to talk over a change with 
you. This is not done. There is a directive issued and that is it period. Then was 
have to battle about it. 


I do not think we want to quarrel with the people from the Department of 
Northern Affairs, but if I were sitting on the Northern Affairs Committee, such 
as you people are, and the people under my jurisdiction, such as the business 
people in the parks, the cottage owners in the parks, the Indians, the people in 
the Yukon, the people in the Northwest Territories, were all unhappy, then I 
would feel it was time that I reviewed my policies. 


Mr. Linn: Are they all unhappy? 
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Mr. Craic: I would say so. The only people I cannot speak for are the 
Eskimos. I do not know anything about them. 


Mr. Linp: Do you know this first hand, or is this hearsay? 


| Mr. Craic: I know that the business people in the parks are unhappy, I 
| know the cottage-owners in the parks are unhappy, and I know the Indians are 

_ unhappy. How do I know? Because I live in Fort Macleod, and 6,500 Indians 

_ live on my doorstep. I am in the retail business in Fort Macleod and I do 

_ business with the Indians every day of my life. I had dinner with Senator 

_ Gladstone last night. 

As far as the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are concerned and this 
is from newspaper releases—I gather they are not too happy either. 

Somewhere along the line, whether it be due to lack of communications or 
| poor policies, there are a lot of unhappy people, and they all come under the 
| jurisdiction of this department. 
| Mr. Linn: I realize that, and unfortunately this government is instigating 
_ the policies that were laid down in 1960. 


| Mr. Craic: It really does not matter how it happened, or where it 
_ happened; the problem exists. The way you get away from that particular 
problem is to get some communications to the people that you are trying to 
work with—and I assume that you are trying to work with the people. 

We would sure like to work with you people, we really would. I do not 
-want to come down here and quarrel with the Department of Northern Affairs, 
_and I do not want to quarrel with the Committee, but I feel we got a real poor 
_ deal, because we are never told. 


| Mr. Linp: Are there not communications between the Superintendent of the 
park and the council? 


| Mr. Craig: I am a member of the advisory council as well as president of 
_the Chamber of Commerce. We can take an advisory council problem—and there 
are not too many—or we can take a Chamber of Commerce problem to the 
council. The superintendents we have had have been most co-operative. 

| I do not know how familiar you are with national park superintendents, 
_but they either have a very limited scope of authority or if they do have it they 
do not want to use it beyond a very limited margin. 

The communications go to western command of the western regional office, 
in Calgary, and from there they go to Ottawa. I am not quite sure where they 
/§0 in Ottawa, but eventually they dry up. 


| Mr. Linn: Give us an example. 


I, 
~@ (12.00 noon) 


Mr. Craic: All right, I will give you an example. 

Three years ago we commenced a motel design to take the place of this 
‘particular operation right here. We contacted a company in Calgary which was 
called Keylock. They had a construction company and a plant which were 
developing something in the line of a cedar log building. They were most 
anxious to get it into a park location. He said, ‘We will go along with you 50 
ber cent on the architect’s fees if you will promote and build one of these units 


in Waterton Lakes National Park.” 


3 
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Mr. Linp: Who would pay 50 per cent of the fees? 

Mr. CrAIG: The Keylock people would. We would pay 50 per cent for the 
design work and they would pay 50 per cent. 

We engaged an architect and he produced the design which we sent to the 
design department in Ottawa. We, in the course of time, got rather anxious 
about what had happened to our project. We approached the superintendent, 
we beat his door down, there were wires to Ottawa and communications to 
Ottawa and we never had any answer back on this particular design. 

Because we were in a hurry we approached another architect and he 
submitted a design and we got an O.K. on it and we built the motel and it has 
been in operation for a year. To date, we have never received any reply, or any 
indication that the other plans ever arrived in Ottawa. We paid our $1,100 
which was our share of the architect’s fee and we forgot about it. 

Is that having communications? 

Mr. Linp: Let us take a longer view of this. This is a personal thing which 
you were bringing up. 

Mr. CraIc: You asked me to give you a specific example and I gave you 
one. This happened to be personal, but it could have happened to the guy across 
the street, or someone at the other end of the townsite. This is the only concrete 
example on which I can give evidence. 

Mr. Linp: Personally I could tell you about a development right in London, 
Ontario, where it will take three years before I get a communication out of the 
department. 

Mr. Craig: This is an example of communications. 

Mr. Linp: It does not make it right, but it exists; you know that. 

Mr. Woo..LiAMs: He is trying to give you his grievances. 


Mr. Linp: That is one grievance. The main grievance I gather is on the 
leasing. | 


Mr. Craic: Primarily it is the only grievance we have. But I think that if 
we cleared that up, and if we saw our way clear to further developments in the 
park, and if we wanted to project our thinking a few years ahead, we should 
have the benefit of direct communication with the department, which we have 
not got. 


Mr. Linp: You mean to tell me that you cannot as businessmen, come down 
here and see the deputy minister or the Minister of Northern Affairs? 


Mr. Craic: I presume we could. 


Mr. Linp: Do you not think it would be worth while to invest that 
much money to come down and do that? 


Mr. Crate: It could well be. 


Mr. Linp: On the question of the breakdown in communications, then, you 
say that the superintendent of the park is cooperative and he writes to the 
department and your main “beef” is that the department does not say O.K. to 
this set of plans. Is that right? 


Mr. Cratc: No. You asked me for an example and I gave you one which is 
the only example I happen to have with me. 


t 
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Mr. BASForD: But they did not say yea or nay; you just never heard from 

_ them. 
Mr. CraiG: We heard nothing. 

Mr. LinD: But they did not stop you when you went ahead with these other 

plans? 
Mr. Craig: No; but they did not say: “This plan is no good and you cannot 

build it. We will not go for it.” There was just no communication. What 

_ happened to it I really do not know. 

Mr. Linp: What is your quarrel with the superintendent if he did not stop 

_ you when you put the other one up? 


Mr. Craig: I have no quarrel with the superintendent. 


| Mr. CotTE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to look into this particular case. 
_ There may be something in what Mr. Craig says. I would like to report to the 
_Committee in due course just what happened there. I would like to do that 
_ from our records. 


| Mr. WooLLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, if the deputy minister would look into 
_that—and I am sure he will— would he also look into the dozens of letters—and 
' Senator Cameron will corroborate this—of people who have written in to find 
out their status in reference to their leases, and there is no answer. There are 
_ dozens of letters and Mr. Vallance, a lawyer from Banff, will confirm this. 

If you will take those two projects on, maybe one of the great grievances 
will be solved, through the good questions of Mr. Lind and the good answers of 
| Mr. Craig. 

Mr. COTE: I will look into this case that Mr. Woolliams referred to. 
| I think also, Mr. Chairman, that the communications do sometimes take a 
bit more time than they should—this is to some extent correct—but human 
_memory is sometimes fallible. 
| For example, the witness has said here that he could not remember if there 
_Was any communication about the policy on the leases. It is fair for him to say 
that he does not remember, but I have been informed that in 1962 a letter was 
Sent to all the advisory councils, the motel associations about the non-renewing 
of the so-called perpetual leases and saying also that the rentals would be 
reviewed in 1970. I am not— 

Mr. Craic: I made the point that rentals were to be reviewed in 1970. 

Mr. Core: And the question of the leases, too. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: Could we have a copy of that letter filed with the 
,Committee? It would be very helpful. 

Mr. COTE: I would be delighted to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Craic: Further to Mr. Cété’s remarks, I know—but I never saw this 
letter—that a letter went out to all cottage-owners defining what the provisions 
of their lease would be. There was some indication that Mr. Laing would send a 
letter out to commercial operators, but this has not arrived. The cottage-owners 
‘did get an indication of what would happen to their leases. 
| Mr. COTE: May I just interject with one point, Mr. Chairman? There is a 
latent feeling that the superintendant has not sufficient powers, and this is so. 
‘He has not had sufficient powers. On the other hand I think members of the 
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Committee will appreciate that, as was suggested by Mr. Lind a moment ago, 
when you get a fairly large investment there is a tendency for the individuals in 
question to come to see the deputy minister or the Minister about these 
investments. If something does not go quite right then the individuals have a 
tendency to go to their member of Parliament or otherwise and make represen- 
tations. This means, in fact, that the authority of the superintendent is in a 
measure restricted. 


It is also true that the superintendent has not had the power to approve 
building plans, because he has not got the architectural or engineering staff to 
review them, and this has had to be retained here in Ottawa. We hope that in 
another year or two we will have some engineering and architectural staff in 
regions to move ahead and be able to give approval within certain basic park 
designs and within the framework of plans that would meet the national 
building code. It is a process which has devolved upon us fairly quickly because 
of the rapid multiplication of visitors, at the rate of 7 to 10 per cent in some 
areas, which means that in the space of 10 years, you have doubled your visiting 
population. We have not been able to move our recruitment or establishments 
fast enough to achieve all of these measures. 


We have now decentralized some of the authorities to the parks on the 
purchasing and the entering into of contracts, which means that they do not 
have to send it back to the regions or Ottawa. We have very recently 
decentralized these purchasing authorities, which means that 85 per cent of the 
purchases in the park will be done through D.D.P. or locally, and only 15 per 
cent reserved to Ottawa on bulk purchases of oil and vehicles and the large 
items, where we can do it on a better basis. We will be getting better service 
out of it. 


This is part of the whole process that the government has been involved in 
for the last few years, as a result of the Gassco Commission. We hope to 
decentralize more authority, within defined areas, to the park superintendent. I 
thought this would be helpful to you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cété. 
If there are no further questions— 


Mr. GuNnpDLOocK: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. I forgot to 
mention this earlier. I did mention the harvest of wildlife in Waterton Park—and 
I think quite rightly so. This question has to do with this policy—not necessarily 
policy—but the suggestion that there be no cutting of timber within the park. 


Mr. Craig, I would like your opinion on this, particularly as related to that. 
blowdown that took place in Waterton Park. Would there be an improvement if 
these old, mature trees were harvested, shall we say? What is your opinion of 
the natural beauty of a park in a case like that? 


Mr. Craic: I think that in the Blackstone mountain area to which you 
referred, where that blowdown occurred, had those mature trees been removed 
it would not have had nearly so devastating a result as it had. The whole area is 
now flat, which naturally is a real fire hazard, although they are in there now 
taking out corral poles and fence posts. 


Mr. GuNpDLockK: And that has been what—about 3 years? 
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Mr. Crate: This is the third summer; that is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, I wish to thank Mr. Craig 
for appearing before the Committee this morning and for answering the many 
_ questions asked by our members. 


i 
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With regard to the expected appearance of the Hon. A. R. Patrick, the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism of the province of Alberta, he telephoned me 
from Edmonton a couple of days ago expressing regret that he will be unable to 
_be here on June 9, that is, on Thursday next, nor will he be available during the 
month of June. However, he indicated that he could come sometime in July. 


| As a result of this change, on Thursday June 9 at 9.30 a.m. in this room, we 


i 


will deal with vote 45 of the estimates. 


This meeting will stand adjourned until next Thursday at 9.30 a.m. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. Craic: I would like to thank the members of the Committee for 
‘Inviting me here to express the views of the Waterton Chamber of Commerce, 


and to thank you once again for the courteous treatment I have received and 
the very fair questions that have been asked. 


| I think it is a little difficult for one person to be able to answer all the 
questions pertaining to a park from a Chamber of Commerce standpoint, and 


particularly, the questions asked by Mr. Lind. I was not able to answer all his 


questions to his satisfaction. 


I would like to extend an invitation from the Waterton Chamber of 
\ 


Commerce to you, to bring the Committee out, and I am sure, if you do, that 


we will be able to muster enough people to answer your questions to your 
satisfaction. 


Thank you very much for your consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Craig. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 9, 1966. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.54 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, Habel, 
Haidasz, Hymmen, Laprise, Legault, Lind, Mather, McWilliam, Roxburgh, 
Southam, Woolliams (15). 


Also present: Messrs. Kindt and N ielsen, M.P.’s. 


In attendance: from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
tesources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, Assistant Deputy 
Minister; Mr. F. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Administration Branch. 


In relation to item 45 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, the Chairman gave his previously deferred 
‘asting-vote, as nay, to negative a motion at the last meeting on which the 
“ommittee had divided evenly: 6 yeas, 6 nays. 


There was a brief discussion on item 15 of the estimates. 


The Committee resumed consideration of item 45 of the estimates, in 
elation to which Mr. Cété tabled the following document, copies of which were 
istributed to the members: 


Sanitary Services—N.W.T. 
Mr. Cété was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Gordon and Carter. 
It was agreed that item 45 would stand. 


The Chairman called item 50 of the estimates: 


“50. Northern Administration, Construction or Acquisition of Build- 
ings, Works, Land and Equipment, $18,746,000. 


L50. Northern Canada Power Commission, Advances, $1,800,000.” 
‘Mr. Cété was questioned. 
Item 50 was carried. 


At 11.10 a.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, June 14, 1966, at 9.30 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, 9 June 1966 
@ (9.45 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will now resume 
consideration of item 45 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources which has to do with northern administration, 
operation and maintenance. 

In connection with this item, at the opening of our last meeting, the 
Committee divided evenly: six yea and six nay and I deferred my casting vote, 
on a motion by Mr. Nielsen which was seconded by Mr. Simpson. In summary, 
the motion was to the effect that the calling of Mr. Speaker and the six 
members of the Yukon Legislative Council to appear before this committee be 
referred to our subcommittee on agenda and procedure for consideration and 
report. 

Now it is seldom that a Chairman is called upon to cast a deciding vote. In 
casting my vote today I do so impartially. If I were to cast my vote in favour of 
the resolution I would be voting for something different from that which existed 
prior to the motion. If I cast my vote against the resolution I will be 
maintaining the position of status quo; except in exceptional circumstances I 
believe that in a tie vote the status quo should be maintained. Therefore my 
casting vote is nay and the motion is negatived. 

Before proceeding may I remind members and witnesses to speak into the 
microphone when addressing the Chair. 

The first item of business is the tabling of a document by Mr. Coté. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Northern Affairs and National Resources) : 
‘Mr. Chairman, a question was asked by one of the members of the Committee a 
couple of meetings ago concerning sanitary services, water supply, sewage 
disposal and garbage disposal service for residents of the Northwest Territories 
and I have a document which I would like to table and it is available for 
circulation to members of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that the document be distributed? 

Agreed. 

Now, gentlemen we are on item 45 of the estimates. I might say that we are 
anxious to have this item passed at this meeting if possible. I think we have 
devoted several hours to it. However, the matter is in your hands. All right, 
gentlemen. 
| Shall item 45 carry? 

Mr. DINSDALE: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: No? Mr. Dinsdale. 
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Mr. DinspALe: A few meetings ago we got on to the subject of road 
construction in the north and I think we were going to have a report on the 
present program and the program contemplated. I wonder if that report is 
available? 

Mr. Céréz: That report is not immediately available, Mr. Chairman, but I 
hope to have it in a very short time, at the beginning of the week. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might point out to Mr. Dinsdale that the item you are 
referring to comes under item 50 and we are discussing No. 45; Road construc- 
tion you are talking about. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Well, not necessarily. We were discussing it under item 45 
the other day and we raised the matter because we were looking for this 
information with regard to the northern roads program as it has taken place 
over the past few years and as it is projected into the future. I think it could be 
adequately covered under administration, operation and maintenance, and so 
forth; but if you would like to restrict it to item 50, I presume that could be 
done as well. 

The CHAIRMAN: If we carry No. 45, then we could move immediately to No. 
50 if you wish to do so. 

Mr. Woottiams: I wonder if I could speak to a matter, Mr. Chairman. We 
were dealing with parks. You are talking about items. 

An hon. MEMBER: The question is out of order. 

Mr. Woo..LiAms: It is not a point of order and I am going to ask leave just to 
mention something to the Chairman and the committee. I think it is important. 

The CHAIRMAN: I allow it. 

Mr. Wootitiams: Thank you very much. This is a letter which was written 
by Mr. Steer and he is a counsel for the body of people who are organized in 
reference to park grievances. I think it should be read into the record and I 
would ask that it be part of evidence together with letters you may have 
received. This letter is written to Dr. Horner who is unavoidably absent. It 
reads: 


Dear Dr. Horner: 

I sent you under date May 24th a copy of my letter to Mr. Badanai, 
the Chairman of your Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. He has not replied. 

Mr. Morrow who is acting with me in this matter has been in Ottawa 
yesterday and today, and has endeavoured to have an interview with Mr. 
Badanai, but failed. 

Can you tell me whether the Committee is really serious in wanting 
to hear the case of the residents in the parks. It would seem from the fact 
that Mr. Badanai has practically refused to see Mr. Morrow in that he 
has not responded to his requests that he communicate with him, that 
possibly the Committee is really not interested in hearing a full case 


presented on behalf of the park residents. 
f 
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Can you give me any enlightenment or assistance in this matter? I 
would have thought Mr. Badanai should at least have acknowledged my 
letter and have indicated whether or not the suggestions contained 
therein appealed to him. 


I do not know anything about the facts in that regard. But I would ask the 
letter of Mr. George Steer, who is the special counsel for the residents, directed 
to you, and other correspondence, be filed as a part of the record because it 
would clear the air, if there is a misunderstanding and it could be a misunder- 
standing. I do not know anything about the facts behind this except I know Mr. 
George Steer is one of the most able counsel we have. I might say this: he is of 
/a certain political stripe which should appeal to many people around this table. 
He has been President of the Liberal Association for a number of years, so I 


would not think he was prejudiced against members of the Committee. I would 
think that if Mr. Morrow has not had a chance to have an interview, or 
‘witnesses who come here from Alberta— 


The CHatrman: I never refuse anyone an interview, Mr. Woolliams, and to 
my knowledge I have no—just a moment. I always make a point to acknowledge 
any piece of correspondence I get from anybody anywhere. 


Mr. WooLuiamMs: Well I am not making any charges against you personally. I 


am Just bringing up Mr. Steer’s letter and I think this misunderstanding should 
be cleared up. 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall interview— 
Mr. Woo.uiams: If Mr. Morrow wants to have an interview— 
The CHAIRMAN: I never refuse to see anyone. He can see me any time. 


Mr. Woo.Liams: Well, I assure you then, Mr. Morrow should be contacted 
and if, as he says, it is a case of the parks residents feeling that their case has 
aot been properly put before the Committee, then surely they should have an 
pportunity to set out what witnesses they want to call and whom they want to 
rall. 

e@ (10.00 am.) 


The CHAIRMAN: This Committee has made a decision to hear the witnesses 
who have been authorized to appear before the Committee, Mr. Woolliams. We 
dave asked every one of those to appear before the Committee. Now, those who 
lave made subsequent requests for meeting with the Committee will be 
‘eferred to the steering committee for consideration. Then this committee will 
lave an opportunity to deal with it, but there has been no action or move of 
tiny description to shut out or prevent anyone from appearing before the 
Committee, as far as I am concerned personally. Now, may we proceed to 
‘onsideration of item 45. 


Mr. HyMMEN: Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to the Indian representative 
rom Banff, we had Mr. Craig here earlier this week from Waterton. I do not 
now which group Mr. Steer is representing. 


Mr. Woottiams: Well, he represents about 500 people of Banff and Jasper 
h reference to the legal ramifications of the matter and of the grievance itself. 
Te is counsel. Apparently there was some suggestion made by Mr. Morrow, 
1C., who is also acting on the matter, that they have witnesses who would like 
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to appear and hear, really, the background of the test case here in the 
committee, and they have not had an answer to their request. That is thei 
complaint. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the date of the letter, Mr. Woolliams? 
Mr. Woo.tiaMs: The date of this letter is June 1 and the letter begins: 
I sent you under date May 24th a copy of my letter to Mr. Badanai— 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I have a copy of the letter, and I will put it on the 
record. On May 26 I addressed a letter to Mr. Steer. It reads: 
I wish to thank you for your letter of May 24, and your suggestior 
will be considered in due course. Your interest is appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
That is the letter. 


Mr. Woo.LiaAMs: It probably could have crossed. Well maybe we can come 
to this conclusion in this regard. I thought it was important enough to bring i 
to your attention, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate your ruling to give me the 
right to bring it to your attention. Has there been any decision to date that 
there be further hearings in western Canada, in the parks, so that these people 
and other witnesses could give evidence in that area. 

The CHAIRMAN: No decision has been made. It will be considered by the 
steering committee to begin with and after their consideration a recommenda- 
tion will be brought to the Committee for their consideration. That will be done 
Sie 

Mr. DrinspALE: Mr. Chairman, just before this point is completed; yot 
indicated that any additional applications had been referred to the steering 
committee for approval. Does that include the request of the Riding Mountair 
National Park Cottage Owners’ Association? 

The CHAIRMAN: All of them. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman on a question of privilege, arising out of Mr 
Woolliams’ remarks; I think he has made a serious reflection on the members 0 
this Committee in drawing attention to the political persuasion of the lawye 
involved. I thought that a man of Mr. Woolliams’ standing at the bar—we al 
know he is an eminent counsel in the province of Alberta—would not have mad 
such a reflection and I hope he would make it clear the political stripe 0: 
lawyers engaged by people involved in this controversy has absolutely nothin: 
to do with their right to appear before this Committee or to the weight given t 
their appearance. : 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Mr. Chairman, with regard to that point of privilege, I d 
not want to get into an argument. I am not denying the belief that politics doe 
not enter into anything or any discussion. As far as I am concerned, I have left ni 
slight to members of the Committee. I only pointed out that Mr. Steer is al 
independent man. He is a counsel with reference to the people who hav 
grievances in the parks. He stated he has written you. He stated in his letter. 
did not write it. I do not know why he wrote this type of letter. Even in you 
reply you have said nothing. You said: “Thanks for your interest.” I would lik 
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to know what was behind his letter, what was his request? Was he refused in a 
nice way, certain demands? 


The CHAIRMAN: His request will be considered by the steering committee 
which I shall call in a very short time. 


Mr. WoOLLIAMS: Would you be kind enough then, to file his letter to you 
and make it part of the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have no objection. 


Mr. BasFrorpD: Well, Mr. Chairman, the steering committee has had a great 
many requests from different people to appear, all of which— 


The CHAIRMAN: They will all be considered at the same time. 
Mr. BAsForD: —all of which should be considered together and tabled 


| together. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am going to ask you to consider item 45 now. 


| Are there any questions on item 45, and then we shall pass on to item 50. Shall 


_ 45 carry? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am not a member of the Committee, but I understand 
questions can be put notwithstanding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite correct. 

Mr. BAsrorD: Provided that everybody else has asked questions first. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Here at the hearing. 

Mr. BASForD: Okay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nielsen, proceed. 
| Mr. NIELSEN: I do not want to usurp the position of any member of the 
_Committee who wants to go before me. I would like to ask Mr. Coté whether a 
copy of the resolution of the Yukon Legislative Council passed just prior to the 


conclusion of their last session has been transmitted to the Minister or to the 
department. I speak of the resolution which makes a request that the members 


| 


_of council appear before this Committee to express their views on the future 
| reforms in the administration of government within the territory. 

Mr. COoTE: The answer is yes, Mr. Chairman. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Is it the intention of the department to take any action in that 
_Yespect? 

Mr. COTE: These are questions which should be directed to the Minister. 

| _ Mr. NIELSEN: Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, for the Deputy Minister to 
/answer my questions along these lines? 

| Mr. CéotE: No; I think what the member is asking, with due respect, is 
| 


'@ question of the intentions of the government and I am afraid that the Deputy 
‘Minister is not ina position to answer that type of question. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, then, so that the views of 
these members can be heard through me at least to defer this aspect of the item 
‘until such time as the Minister can be with the Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have an opportunity on item No. 1. That item 
‘Stands. It still stands and you will have an opportunity to discuss anything you 
Wish under that item. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Notwithstanding the suggestion of the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, this item deals with administration and my submission to 
you, sir, and to the Committee is that since the request of the council, with 
respect to the views they had expressed and wish to express to the Committee 
through me, in the form of questions and otherwise, has to do directly with 
administration, I would suggest that this would be the proper item under which 
to discuss the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, item No. 1 is not passed, and you will have an 
opportunity to discuss it and we will probably have the Minister present. I will 
try to see that the Minister will be here at the next meeting, if possible, so that 
you have an opportunity to question him on the particular subject to which you | 
are referring now. There is no objection to that? 


Mr. NIELSEN: On item 45? 


The CHAIRMAN: On item 45? I would like to see item 45 carried, if possible. 
Well, if you so desire we can pass on to 50 and stand item 45. We must make 
some progress. We cannot wait indefinitely for each item to carry. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, may I make this appeal to members of the Committee, 
and I cannot help relating it to the fact the Committee has heard representa~- 
tions from residents of the parks. I cannot help comparing the attitude toward 
the parks residents to the desire of the Committee to inform themselves on the 
fundamental question at issue with respect to the future form of government in 
the Yukon Territory. I would submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and to members of 
the Committee that the matter is one of far-reaching importance to the people 
of the Yukon, and since the Committee has decided the individual representa- 
tives should not appear I would like to be given the opportunity of expressing 
their views on the matter. May I suggest we pass to item 50 and come back to 
item 45 when the Minister can be with us. I ask the members of the Committee . 
to go along with that suggestion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might also point out, Mr. Nielsen, something which you 
no doubt know. What has been referred to the Committee are the estimates. 
Now, there is nothing in the estimates to indicate that we should take up the | 
matter of the administrative council of the Yukon. We actually have no right to 
discuss the administration of the Yukon because we have not been instructed to 
do so by the House. If you can secure an order from the House that this matter 
be discussed by our Committee, then everything will be quite in order. But I 
submit that it is not in order now. 


Mr. NieLsen: Mr. Chairman, with great respect, you might simply permit 
me to observe that this Committee is very much concerned with the administra-: 
tion and the government of the Yukon, as are the estimates so concerned. Very 
relevant, for instance, is the amount of money which is voted by Parliament 
and which is now being considered by the Committee under item No. 45. The 
manner of the disposition of the expenditure of this money is precisely the 
matter which I propose bringing before the Committee. For instance, it is not, 
with deference, the administrative council of the Yukon, it is the legislative 
council, with powers allotted to them under a federal statute, namely the Yukon 
Act. They have the power to refuse to pass any money which Parliament places 
at the disposition of the territorial government. So the relevancy is very real 
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and very direct and I would suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, with‘ no offence 
intended, that it is perhaps a lack of understanding of the relationship between 
the federal and the territorial authorities that perhaps led you, sir, to make the 
observation you did a moment ago. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, could this not be left to a decision of the steering 


' committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it could be dealt with by the steering committee. 
Mr. LIND: Well, I so move, that this item be left to the discretion of the 


' steering committee. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, if I could comment on your observation with 


respect to the activities of this Committee. I would presume that this Committee 


is an extension of the committee of the whole of the House of Commons and 


_ should be able to discuss all things that we would discuss had the estimates in 
' detail come before the House of Commons. I am sure that one of the subjects 
_which would have come up for discussion in the House would have been the 


selection of administration in the Yukon territory. Do we have the same powers 


as the committee of the whole? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to read the terms of reference, Mr. Dinsdale. This 


_is the term of reference: 


That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the main 
estimates for 1966-67, relating to the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (excepting Indian Affairs) be withdrawn from the 
Committee of Supply and referred to the standing committee on northern 
affairs and national resources. 


That is the only authority we have, Mr. Dinsdale. 

Mr. Roxspurcu: In other words, Mr. Chairman, it is only what is referred to 
this Committee by the House itself, that we deal with; is that not so? 

The CHAIRMAN: The only things that we are concerned with are matters 
pertaining to what the House authorizes us to do. That is as I understand it. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, the members of this Committee would not 
have any less freedom of discussion on these estimates than they would if we 
'remained in the committee of the whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have freedom of discussion. I do not think I am guilty 
of cutting off anyone. 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, no. Iam not complaining. 
The CHAIRMAN: Or of preventing anyone from expressing themselves. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I am suggesting though, Mr. Chairman, that this is the kind of 
‘discussion which would have been permitted in the committee of the whole. 
‘Therefore, surely it must follow that it is the kind of discussion which should be 
allowed by this Committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, gentlemen, I do not want to appear to be hard 
on anyone. I want to see this discussion conducted in a free manner, and at the 
Same time to stay within the limits of our responsibilities in this regard. I 
understand Mr. Lind has made a motion. What. is the motion, Mr. Lind? 
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Mr. Linp: I made a motion that you refer this question for consideration to 
the steering committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone second that motion? 

Mr. DuQueEtT: I second the motion. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What question is being referred. 

Mr. Linn: Well, your question mainly is whether the Committee authorize 
the representative of the council of the Yukon to appear before it, is it not? 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, that has been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN: That has been disposed of. 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, I do not want to appear myself at all. I want, with the. 
tolerance of the Committee, to put certain questions concerning policy applica- 
ble to the administration of the government of the Yukon, which would be 
allowed in the committee of the whole and which I suggest should be allowed 
here. 

Mr. Linp: Well, I will make a motion so that the steering committee decides 
whether Mr. Nielsen can appear before this Committee to put certain questions. 
I do not know why he did not put them when he was a member of the 
Committee. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I have arrived at a decision. I think we will let item 45 
stand until the Minister is able to appear and then this matter will be dealt with 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Now we will pass to item INO. us 

Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I have one question on item 45. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

Mr. Basrorp: Does this include the Carrothers study? Mr. Coté, does this 
item cover the Carrothers inquiry? I take it that is the expenses of the advisory 
commission on the development of government in the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. COTE: Yes, sir. The item does cover $48,000 for the expenditures of the 
advisory commission on the development of government in the Northwest 
Territories and this is to be found on page 352 of the blue book. 

Mr. BasrorD: When do you expect a report from that commission? 

Mr. Cork: At the moment it looks like late August, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Basrorp: Will that report be made public? 

Mr. Cétk: The report will first be made to the Minister, then I think the 
Minister will make it public. 

The CuatirMAN: Now, gentlemen, we will pass on to item No. 50. Shall item 
45 carry? Stand? . 

Mr. Wootiiams: Mr. Chairman, I thought it was to stand? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I am sorry. 

Mr. DInspALE: On item 45, I had a matter which I think will have to be 
discussed when the Minister is before the Committee or perhaps it can be 
discussed under item 1. Perhaps you would give me your advice on this point. I 
want to discuss the future plans for the headquarters of the department of 
northern development. Now, could we discuss that under item 45 or under item 1 
and I presume it would have to be discussed in the presence of the Minister. } 
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Mr. COTE: Does Mr. Dinsdale mean the plans for the headquarters building 
in Ottawa— 


Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. 


Mr. COTE: —of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. 


i 


Mr. C6TE: I think I am in a position to give some facts to the Committee 
and if matters of major policy come up, then I think the Minister might well be 


called upon. However, I think I can give the Committee some information if this 
s your wish. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, we will pursue it as far as we can go then. In 
connection with the re-organization of the department, apparently it has been 
lecided to abandon the construction of a headquarters that would be owned by 
he government of Canada and to proceed on a rental basis. This is a reversal of 
m earlier decision which had been based largely on the importance of the 
Northern Affairs Department and particularly its association with the resource 
levelopment activity. There has been some press information on the re-organ- 
zed arrangement and I understand a lease has been taken on a building for a 
veriod of six years at a cost of something like $600,000 rental a year which 
vould correspond in dollar value almost to the value of the building which was 
toing to be constructed for Northern Affairs and Resources in a very strategic 
‘osition on Confederation Heights. Is the information which has been given in 
aat regard accurate? 

Mr. Céré: Not entirely as reported by Mr. Dinsdale. 

Mr. DINnspALE: I am depending on press reports. 


Mr. COTE: Well as reported by Mr. Dinsdale of the press reports. I think 
could give some background to the Committee as to what has happened in that 
egard. In 1964, the question of centralizing the Department of Northern Affairs 
nd National Resources into one building was brought to the fore again. There 
ad been plans for centralizing the department in one building on Confedera- 
on Heights. 

_ As members will realize, the department for the 13 years of its life had 
een spread around among 14 or 16 buildings in Ottawa which makes adminis- 
‘ation very difficult. When the matter was reviewed in 1964, it appeared then 
tat a central building might be ready by about 1969. There was a decision 
iken by the Minister that it was important to centralize the building soon and 
»oner than that if possible. Second, that the headquarters should be close to 
sntre town so that the department would be more accessible to members of 
arliament and to the public at large. I do not know whether members realize 
‘at up to about 15 per cent, at least, of the questions asked by members of 
arliament relate to the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
/urces, and it does make it fairly important that the headquarters should be 
‘uated toward centre town so the answers could be made available to 
‘embers as promptly as possible. A question is asked sometimes at ten o’clock 
' the morning and some research is required in order that the answer be 
ailable to the Minister by one thirty or two o’clock in the afternoon. So, with 
le possibility that this main building could not be ready until 1969 or so, the 
‘partment considered the possibility of renting premises in centre town, and 
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accordingly tenders were called as for another department, the Department of 
Labour, for rental accommodation. An agreement was entered into in late 1964 
for the hiring of accommodation at the Centennial Towers at a rate of about 
$3.75 a square foot for prime accommodation and some basement space averag- 
ing the accommodation cost at something like $3.50 per square foot for a ten 
year lease, renewable for a further period if required. 

The lease provides for the lighting, heating, cleaning services to be paid for 
by the lessor and these costs average out, as far as I can determine, to 
something of the order of $1.00 or $1.25 per square foot per annum. So that the 
net cost of the lease is something of the order, for prime accommodation, of 
$2.50 or so per square foot. The department of northern affairs as it was then 
constituted was accommodated in Centennial Towers and completely moved in 
by the end of July, 1965. There are longer term plans for a possible building, 
but within the general construction program this may not be available for many 
years yet. The plans so far as the Indian affairs side are concerned are that the 
Indian affairs branch will be accommodated in Centennial Towers, this year, on 
three floors immediately adjacent to the present department and they should be 
in occupancy by about August 15. The entire department will then be brought 
together. 

As an administrator, I would say that the improvement in morale, the 
improvement in communication within the headquarters and with the remain- 
der of the department in the field has been vastly increased because of the 
centralization and it is a very important factor in running the department itself. 
I think this gives the background, Mr. Chairman, of the decision to move into 
rented accommodation, the facts asked for and looking forward to what is going 
to happen in so far as the Indian Affairs Branch is concerned. 

@ (10.30 a.m.) 

Mr. DINSDALE: Well, I certainly agree that centralization for a department, 
from the administrative standpoint, is a very desirable feature, but I am 
surprised to hear that the plans for the permanent building were deferred to 
such an extent that it would not have been available until 1969. | 

Mr. Cork: I think, Mr. Chairman, the construction timetable of certain 
public works buildings in the Ottawa area and what has occurred generally 
indicate that this timetable is about accurate. There will be available, I am told, 
on the same site, a building for another department but I do not think it will be 
ready until 1969 or possibly beyond. | 

Mr. DINSDALE: It would seem that a lot of re-organization or re-planning 
has gone on. I wonder if the Deputy Minister could indicate—there was 
considerable expenditure for architect’s fees, planning had been completed, 
details completed—how much money was involved in the initial planning and 
has this been lost completely or could this be applied— 

Mr. CétEz: I could answer part of that. I am not primarily responsible for 
the architect’s fees; this is a matter for the Department of Public Works. There 
was some planning, and not inconsiderable planning, done. The building that 
was designed at that time was one which was designed for the department of 
northern affairs as then constituted; mainly comprising northern affairs; na~ 
tional parks; Canadian wildlife service; historic sites; forestry branch; Canadian 
government travel bureau and water resources. 
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Mr. DINSDALE: Not the travel bureau. 


| Mr. COTE: Yes, sir, comprising the travel bureau, very much so. And the 
building then designed was to have a wing for the forestry side and another 
wing for remainder of the department and the Canadian government travel 
bureau there. The building design was on a modular basis of standard office 
buildings and the divisions could be adapted to any department, with the 
exception of those areas provided for the Canadian government travel bureau 
and with the exception at that time of more basement capacity for fall-out 
shelter. The revised architecture required that some modifications be made in the 
building itself particularly with regard to special space required for the travel 
bureau which required a lot of storage space, some printing space and docking 
space for vehicles, because of the tonnage of material sent out by the travel 
bureau every day. I think they send out something of the order of seven or 
eight tons of material per day to inquirers in the United States who are seeking 
information about travel to Canada. There would also be a printing unit in 
there; probably a larger printing unit than would be required for normal 
departmental needs but that would also serve other departments. Now, the 
conversion to the use of another department means that part of the design, for 
the travel bureau, had to be changed. Otherwise the space of forestry, or the 
remaining sections of the department would be pretty well standard. It would 
have to be tailored to another department, with its specific needs and these may 
change indeed, partially. 

| Mr. DINSDALE: I think the Deputy Minister will agree the building was 
zoing to be quite flexible and the travel bureau section was being eliminated in 
(962. The point that I am concerned with is it was to be resource-oriented, a 
very prominent presentation, sort of reflecting the spirit of the Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference; that here was the great frontier in Canadian develop- 
nent. I hope this concept is not lost entirely to utilitarianism, if I may use that 
zerm. I wonder if the Deputy Minister could indicate, although perhaps it is 
mpossible to do so because the old northern affairs department has been 
‘e-organized to such an extent that it seems the emphasis is no longer there. 
uet me put it in these terms: Are the achitectural plans, and this is a dollars 
and cents proposition, that had been completed for such a building completely 
shelved, You say this has to be decided by public works. Perhaps I should put 
he question to public works? 


_ Mr. Cores: It is more properly for public works, and I understand that there 
S another department now considered for this and for which this building is 
eing tailored. It is a different type of department, but the general office 
ccommodation space will be suitable. They will have special requirements also 
n certain areas and it is in that sort of area that the differentiation of 
rehitectural cost will come in. Furthermore, there is a time lag which members 
ippreciate. Plans were drawn up in 1960-61 and here we are in 1966. There is a 
ime lag and a requirement for some updating. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: We have received the figures on the rental cost in footage 


arms. What does this amount to, what is the total rental per year for the 


sentennial Towers building? 
242682 
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Mr. Céré: I have figures here which I would like to double check but it is 
something of the order of $688,000 per annum. 


Mr. DINSDALE: For a ten year period? 
Mr. COTE: Yes. 


Mr. DrnspaLe: I was interested in the statement that the crux of the 
decision seemed to be the desirability of having the departmental building 
located in the heart of the city. Does the Deputy Minister agree that this was a 
fundamental point in re-organizing the initial plans and if so, who made that 
decision? 

Mr. Cork: The decision was made, naturally, by the Minister. 


Mr. DINSDALE: It seems to be a complex in Canada, a country of wide open 
spaces, to want to have everything agglomerated, as the city planners call it, in 
contrast to the capital city of Washington where they like to emphasize the 
wide open spaces in the avenues. I hope that we do not think a building located 
on Confederation Heights, which is accessible within minutes by modern means 
of transportation, is too widely dispersed. I am rather partial to the idea that 
particularly a department such as the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources which is representing the huge, unsettled, underdeveloped 
part of Canada north of 60 would try to symbolize in its presence in the nation’s 
capital something of this spirit and something of this magnitude. One other 
question— 


Mr. C6rk: If I might answer that, it is easy enough to say Confederation 
Heights is ten minutes away by modern transportation. This is correct at 
optimum conditions. One must not forget the five o’clock rush or the noon day 
rush. One must not forget that you find yourself in a position where a 
department which is further away has got to have at its disposal additional 
transportation, and with all the questions asked by members of the House, it 
means that we have got to be in contact with the House. We had considered the 
question, when it was planned to go to Confederation Heights, if we were to go 
there, what was to be done. Frankly, I think it would require a Volkeswagen bus 
service shuttling back and forth, to get communications with the Minister in the 
House, very continuously. This can be done conveniently either by walking and 
it takes no longer than ten minutes now, and it is very good for the health or 
relying on the taxi service which is easily accessible in centre town. 


I agree there are advantages in certain departments being further away. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is an example. I think this is a place where they 
can work in the quiet surroundings of that area but they are not always called 
upon to react to questions in the House. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is an interesting line of discussion to pursue. It would 
be interesting to discuss this problem with other departments which have 
located on Confederation Heights. I trust this tremendous problem of communi- 
cations might be resolved by telephone communication, or something of that 
kind, which might be available. The point that concerns me is that there 
seems to be a de-emphasizing of the importance of northern development and 
this is merely symbolic of what is taking place. I hope the fact the whole plan 


1 
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has been converted to a ten year lease or a ten year rental proposition does not 
mean that northern affairs activities and emphasis are going to wither away 
over that ten year period and it is felt that accommodation will no longer be 
needed. 


| Mr. CoétE: There is no question about some accommodation being needed in 


the future on a permanent basis, Mr. Chairman. There is no withering away, 
‘but I would say that the bringing together of the department in 1965 makes the 
department far more capable of discharging its duties in the next few years 
than if it had to wait another five years for accommodation. I can tell the 
members of the Committee that as far as I am concerned it is a very difficult 
business to try to administer a department spread among 13 buildings. You 
have copies of copies of copies and then you have to get to a branch or a section 
in another building. It becomes an impossible task so far as efficiency is 
concerned. 


We are today in a far better position and getting more out of the people we 
have on our staff than we ever were able to do in the conditions under which 
we operated for the past 13 years. Personally, in another few years I shall have 
retired and I could not, personally, see the department continuing ad infinitum 
on this basis of being spread among 13 buildings. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This was the reason for a crash program for a new building. 


Mr. CotTkE: It was not a crash program. It was a program of the usual 
development. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: The problem of centralization is considerably reduced 
because so many functions of the old northern affairs department have now 
moved into other departments. 


: Mr. CéTE: But we have added on Indian affairs, Mr. Chairman, and the 
department’s general establishment. If you look at the department as it was it 
had something of the order of 4,500 positions, reduced by 250 positions with the 
withdrawal of water resources and the resource side. With the addition of 
Indian affairs it becomes a department of 7,300 people. It is doubling in size. 
This accents the importance of putting the department together. I do not think 
that the department as now constituted is likely to wither away in a very few 
years. There is a tendency and a desire to put increasingly on the ground, both 
in the north and with Indian affairs, the administration of those matters and 
decentralizing. This is essential and there would be eventually a reduction of 
personnel at headquarters but we are not looking at accommodation, Mr. 
Chairman, from the viewpoint of the department’s headquarters own prestige, 
but merely the efficient administration of the department for its objective as set 
by Parliament and the government. 


Mr. DINSDALE: That was the next question I was going to ask. Does this 
change indicate that it is the desire of the department to relocate its administra- 
tion in the north, particularly the administration of the Northwest Territories, 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Cér#: Yes, sir. 


, Mr. DINSDALE: Any target date? 
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Mr. Cork: No, sir. We will first have to look at the Carrothers Report. We 
have been doing a lot of studying and thinking along these lines but there is no 
target date. A target date would be very difficult to reach at this stage. c 

Mr. DINSDALE: It would indicate that the department, particularly in its 
Ottawa location, will wither away over the next ten years. 

Mr. Cértk&: Mr. Dinsdale is free to draw that conclusion if he so wishes. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I think it would have the wholehearted support of Cana- 
dians who have become quite interested, I would say, in the prospect for northern 
development and particularly for increasing autonomy in the north. I am sure 
Mr. Nielsen would have some interest in a subject of that kind because this has 
been his main interest in having representatives of the Yukon council appear: 
before this Committee. 

Mr. Cédtk: I think members of the Committee would also be interested in 
realizing that 38 per cent of our strength is on the parks side. So if there is a 
withering away of functions it will still remain a relatively substantial depart- 
ment. i 

Mr. KinpT: Is there anything to say that the parks are going to stay intact, 
administered from Ottawa, for the next ten years. Certainly not by the way 
they are going out in the mountain area. 

Mr. COTE: I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the administration is being 
regionalized there, too. ; 


Mr. KinpT: It could stand a lot more. 
Mr. Cort: Oh, indeed. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I do not want to monopolize the discussion this morning, but 
I would like to put one or two other questions. I am wondering if the time has 
not come at the beginning of this transference of responsibility to within the 
territory itself, for consideration of transferring the administration of education 
to the Northwest Territories. | 


Mr. COTE: This is being considered, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose this will be related to the Carrothers Report as 
well. ) 


Mr. COtTk: In part, yes. However, I think that members should realize the 
situation in the Mackenzie valley is different from an educational viewpoint 
from the situation as it exists in the high Arctic. The educational services for 
the Eskimos in the high Arctic constitute a separate problem. Communications 
are not easy. Settlements are a good deal smaller and there are specific 
problems with regard to the people there. So it should not be looked upon as 2: 
monolithic system or organization that one just moves in our out. One must 
take into account the people we are trying to serve and the conditions in which 
they find themselves. | 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is quite true. The north is a very vast and complex 
problem with regard to human resources. I think whether it is operated from 
Ottawa or from Fort Smith, or wherever the headquarters is located is 
immaterial in regard to flexibility of the program. I think you could achieve 
that flexibility even more readily if you were operating north of 60. Perhaps. 
that does not require a comment. | 
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Mr. COTE: In the course of the last year the adult education staff, the total 
staff, has been moving up from the two that it was 12 to 15 months ago to 12. In 
addition to that, in so far as the housing side is concerned on the eastern Arctic, 
‘we are enlisting the aid of C.M.H.C. because this is part of the total adult 
experience. We realize that this is a fact of considerable importance. We have 
‘known this all along, but you can only do so much at a time and we were 


dealing primarily with the education of the children. Initially, this was a crash 
program established from 1953 to 1955 and the construction continued beyond 
that, as Mr. Dinsdale will recall, was moved ahead for the children. I think, 
frankly, there may have been insufficient attention paid to the adult education 


program early enough on, but it is easy enough for us to be sitting here with 
aindsight and looking at it. Those who had the job at the time— 


_ Mr. Nietsew: Or who lived there. 


Mr. C6TE: But those who had the job at the time, under this crash action 
orogram of bringing schools to children and bringing knowledge to children, 
aad to work on a series of priorities and these were the priorities selected. Now, 
we want to move much more heavily into the adult education field and indeed 
it the other end of the spectrum into kindergartens. 


| 
| 


Mr. KINDT: What is the relationship of the move to bring education to the 
vhildren, as you say, and the bringing of the children to education. I notice the 
olicy which has been put into effect is bringing the children to the education. 


Mr. COrTE: Initially, as members wil] recall, in 1953-54, only about 15 per 
vent of the children of the Northwest Territories—and I am not speaking now of 
he Yukon which has had a more developed system than the Northwest 
Territories and a more compact possibility—were attending school. We could 
tempt to bring schooling rapidly in one of two ways. We could put a large 
vumber of small school units, a little red schoolhouse, in all the communities. 
Ve could not attract teachers to a method which was satisfactory 25 or 50 hears 
go. The decision was then made to start on larger centres. I think this was a 
ogical decision because if you started with Inuvik, Yellowknife, Fort Smith to 
ake these three areas alone, Frobisher, you then established a larger school and 
ou brought a larger number of schoolchildren there, young children in hostels, 
nd you would have qualified teachers who would be prepared to live there and 
york as a community and to give and get mutual support rather than to be 
‘olated and lost. You could have hospital matrons there and run a show which 


vould be good for the children and give them the best advantages as soon as 
Ossible. 


You would naturally bring in the elementary schoolchildren at that time 
=cause you had no children to whom you could give secondary schooling. But 
3 these children are going through the elementary schooling, they are getting 
sady and they are now very much into the secondary schooling. The construc- 
‘on of these larger schooling facilities which are very expensive when you move 


ito the secondary or vocational training, then serve first to train a group of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
) 


I 
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elementary students, and during that period we are able to build them more 
elementary schools, not one classroom schools but a minimum of two and 
generally three, four or five classroom schools near their homes. This is the 
tendency which has been going on in the last few years. The larger centres are 
being converted out of the elementary area more so into the secondary, voca- 
tional and occupational schools. This means that they have changed in atmos- 
phere; one requires nevertheless large elementary schools in those self-same 
centres to deal with the local children. 

This is the pattern which has developed and this is how the educational 
system was established as quickly as it has to the point where 85 per cent of the 
children in the Northwest Territories are attending school. Of that number 
probably 70 per cent are Indian, 85 per cent are Eskimo and about 95 per cent 
are others. : 

Mr. Krnpt: Are you meeting the wishes of the Eskimos and the Indians by 
building local schools such as you describe and then using these other hostels 
for higher education? 

Mr. CotE: It is very much. 

Mr. Kinpt: It is a thing they want? 

Mr. Cétré: They want, like all parents, to have a part in the education of the 
children as distinct from the schooling. They want to have a part in the 
education of their young children up to 12 or thereabouts. They would like, 
were it feasible, as in other cases, to have a hand in education also beyond 12, 
and where the centres are sufficiently large they have this opportunity, if they 
are near to it: otherwise they cannot do it. 

Mr. DrnspAteE: I have to go to an Indian Affairs steering committee. We are 
running into this conflict again. I was going to ask some questions about the 
work of the industrial division and so forth but I shall be able to do that, I am 
sure, at a later time. I hope to get back as soon as our steering committee is 
completed. # 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you go, Mr. Dinsdale, would you agree to have item 
50 carried? | 
e (11.00 a.m.) ; 

Mr. Niesen: If you do not mind I would like to ask one or two questions 
relating to the Yukon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well on No. 45; we stood No. 45. * 

Mr. NIELSEN: This has nothing to do with the subject matter I brought up 
before. This has to do with roads. 

The CHAIRMAN: With which? q 

Mr. NIELSEN: With roads. May I ask the Deputy Minister, whether the 
report of the Sandford Research Institute on the economics of paving the Alaska 
Highway— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, wait one second so we can hear Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. NIELSEN: —has yet been received, I believe it was due last October? 

Mr. COTE: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is it going to be made public? 


| 
a 
Mr. COTE: Yes. f t 
‘ 
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Mr. NIELSEN: When? 
Mr. C6tTE: Soon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Can you be any more specific than that? 

Mr. COTE: Relatively soon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Mr. NIELSEN: No, if members will permit me? 

| The CHAIRMAN: I would just like to have Mr. Dinsdale here so that we will 
‘have a quorum. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is Mr. Dinsdale’s leaving going to destroy the quorum? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Fine, then, just one further question. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Well now, this is unfortunate. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will allow you latitude on the next meeting. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I shall be glad when northern development is centralized in 
the Committee as well as in the Centennial Towers. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Have there been any formal talks between the government of 
‘Canada and the government of the United States and/or the government of 
‘British Columbia with respect fo fiscal participation in the paving of the 
highway? 

_ Mr. CotTE: I would hesitate to answer that question without looking it up 
but I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that there have been formal talks. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The implication is that there have been informal talks. If 
there have been informal talks, is in the view of the Minister that we are close 
to agreement, fiscally, with respect to cost-sharing on the paving of the highway? 
_ Mr. CérE: I could not answer for the Minister. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Pardon? 
Mr. C6tTE: I could not answer for the Minister. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I will allow the question to be asked next Tuesday when 
she Minister will be here. 

Mr. NIELSEN: One further question. Have there been any formal or 
nformal discussions between the government of Canada and the government of 
she United States and/or the governments of British Columbia and Alaska with 
‘espect to free access through the Panhandle? 


_ Mr. Corts: I think there have been informal discussions by various people. I 
snow that members of the House and Senate were down in Washington, and to 
‘hat extent there were these sorts of informal discussions. But that is not 
iecessarily governmental discussion, formal or informal. 


Mr. NIELSEN: So as not to delay the passage of item 50, Mr. Chairman, will 
you permit me at a subsequent meeting when the Minister is here, to explore 
jovernment policy with respect to this matter? 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, I shall. Shall item 50 carry? 


Item agreed to. 


i 


__The CuarrmMan: Now we will revert to item 45. Any discussion on item 45 
ir do you wish to adjourn; it is eleven o’clock. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: If the committee would like to let it stand but I could explore 
another matter under this item not related to the previous matter I raised and it 
had to do with the tourist resources in the Klondike. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Dinsdale, I will excuse you. Gentlemen, is it 
agreed that we continue for a few moments? Well, if not, I wish to read a 
telegram addressed to me: 

Due to late date of meeting and uncertain length of stay plus 
business commitments and jobs at this time of the year no councillor can 
find time to go to Ottawa at this time. Only alternatives council can 
consider are (1) committee come to Banff for hearings and (2) hearings 
be postponed until late fall. 


It is signed by Mr. Roberge, President of the Banff Advisory Council. He 
was supposed to appear at our next meeting on Tuesday. Therefore, at our next 
meeting on Tuesday, June 14, which will be here in this room at 9.30 a.m. we 
will continue with the estimates and item No. 45 and I will ask the Minister to 
be in attendance, on that occasion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, before adjournment may I make a suggestion 
that the Committee consider requesting the steering committee to sit more than 
once a day on those days during which estimates are being discussed in the 
House. Members on this Committee are probably more interested in 
discussing northern affairs estimates. If estimates are being discussed tomorrow, 
for instance, we could meet. I just put that out as a suggestion to help speed up 
the work of the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your suggestion and I will take it under 
consideration, Mr. Nielsen. It is a good suggestion and I shall consider it very 
seriously. Well now, this meeting shall— 


Mr. Kinpt: One other question, Mr. Chairman, which I think was dealt 
with before I came. It is about Mr. Patrick who was supposed to be here or in 
Ottawa. Has that been dealt with? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, at our last meeting I announced, Mr. Kindt, that 1 
received a telephone call from Mr. Patrick in Edmonton saying that he was 
unable to appear before this committee. He was supposed to have been here 
today. He will not be able to get away during the month of June, but he is 
willing to come some time in July. So we have to postpone and see the results. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to thank you very much for attending this meeting 
and this meeting stands adjourned until Tuesday next at 9.30 a.m. Tuesday, 
June 14. Thank you very much. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 14, 1966. 
(12) 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, Haidasz, 
Howard, Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, Mather, Nielsen, 
Jrange, Simpson, Southam (15). 


In attendance: from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
tesources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, Assistant Deputy 
Minister; Mr. F. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Administration Branch. 


The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Subcommittee on 
\genda and Procedure as follows: 

Your Subcommittee met yesterday and recommends that, on the 
matter of national parks, the following be invited to appear before the 
Committee: 

Mr. Walter M. Tovell, 

Chairman, 

Canadian Audubon Society; 

Mr. R. C. Passmore, 

Executive Director, 

Canadian Wildlife Federation Ine; 

Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C. 

representing 
| the Chambers of Commerce of J asper, 
| Banff and Waterton. 


Agreed: that the Second Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
rocedure presented this day be adopted. 


There was a brief discussion on item 15 of the main estimates of the 
epartment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ The Committee resumed consideration of item 45 of the estimates. 
' 


Mr. Cété was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Gordon and Carter. 


The questioning continuing, at 11.05 am. the Committee adjourned to 
hursday, June 16, 1966, at 9.30 a.m. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, June 14, 1966. 
» (9.46 a.m.) 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. The first order of business. 
Zour subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met yesterday and recommends 
hat on the matter of national parks the following be invited to appear before 
he Committee: Mr. Walter M. Tovell, chairman of the Canadian Audubon 
society. Incidentally, each member of the Committee has received a copy of the 
jociety’s statement on national parks policy. Also Mr. R. C. Passmore, the 
ixecutive Director of the Canadian Wildlife Federation, and if it is agreed, the 
wo aforementioned will be invited to appear at the same time, that is, Mr. 
Tovell and Mr. Passmore; also Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., who represents the 
chambers of Commerce of the towns of Jasper, Banff and Waterton. Mr. Steer 
s interested in the legal rights of leaseholders and he is associated with another 
awyer, Mr. William J. Morrow, Q.C. 


Does the Committee agree that these people be invited? All in favour of 
uis recommendation of the Committee? 


Agreed to. 


Now, gentlemen, we are going to resume consideration of item 45 of the 
fain Estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
had hoped that the Minister would be here this morning but unfortunately he 
out of the citp, but he has promised me faithfully to be here next Thursday at 
ne-thirty. And now Mr. Basford? 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, arising out of the Steering Committee’s report 
hich has just been adopted and the decision to have Mr. Steer here, and whom 
am most anxious to hear, I would like to have laid before the Committee so 
iat I could examine them, specimen copies of some of the leases involved in 
‘is dispute. If the department wants to blank out the names and the amounts 
a the leases in order to protect confidential information, that is fine with me. I 
live not seen an actual lease and I would like to see some of the perpetual 
Jases and the forty-two year leases, et cetera. 


_ The Cuarrman: I am going to ask Mr. Cété, the Deputy Minister, to answer 
tat question, if I may. 

Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister): Subject to the element of confidential- 
ir, which I should like to look into, but at first blush I would say these are 


Ublic documents. We would be prepared to table a representative series of 
lises, both on the residential and commercial side. 


Mr. Basrorp: If you want to blank out the names and the amounts, that is 
fe with me; I have no objection to that. I just want to see the terms. 
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Mr. COTE: We will get copies for every member of the Committee. This is 
quite a printing job. We can do it by Xerox. We ought to get under way straight. 
away and I would ask Miss Robillard to get that in hand immediately. 


Mr. Basrorp: I asked it because, quite obviously, Mr. Steer will be talking 
about leases. 


Mr. Cots: Right. I will get a dozen copies. 
Mr. Basrorp: Do I have some questions now, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Basford? 


Mr. Basrorp: No, I had some questions on item 45. Mr. Cété, in the House’ 
last week, and again probably this week, we will be passing legislation 
establishing the Company of Young Canadians and, listening to your evidence 
last week on the problems of trying to obtain employment for some of our 
Eskimo and Indian people and bring them into a social environment in the 
north, I would like to know, firstly, what role, if any, you see for the Company 
of Young Canadians in the north. 


Mr. Céré: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate to speak for the Company 
of Young Canadians. I think that they have a role in the north, as they have 
throughout Canada. What is the specific role to be played is a difficult one for 
me to answer offhand. I am going to ask my colleague, Mr. Gordon, to speak to | 
this. We have been in very close consultation with the Secretariat of the Privy 
Council dealing with this matter. 


There is a great deal of potential among young people to help the youth in 
the north. There is a need, however, for knowledge and understanding about 
what they are dealing with. Youth often feels these things intuitively and can 
give a good hand. Again, one of the real problems is that our own establishment 
cadres are not sufficient to be able to look after a sudden influx of people 
coming in and you have to deal with these people. That is to say, that you have 
to have young people there who have specific jobs. If they are allowed to just 
wander about direction to the effort that they might take, then they will get 
blase; they will get fed up and they will not be doing the sort of job they 
might be doing. But with these very general comments, I might ask Mr. Gordon 
and possibly Mr. Carter to speak to this point. § 


Mr. J. H. Gorvon (Assistant Deputy Minister): We have given this a good 
deal of consideration, as the Deputy Minister has said. We have had discussions 
with the Privy Council office and with others concerned with the role of the 
Company of Young Canadians. 4 

There are some very special problems in the north, especially in the far. 
north, because of the logistics, the need to have accommodation for these people, 
the problem of getting them in, and of giving them the specialized training 
which will make it possible for them to be most effective, particularly in the 
native communities. 


Wie: have filed a number of projects, within the ambit of the Department's 
responsibility, with the Company of Young Canadians as possible areas in which 
these young people might be deployed, with some suggestions concerning the. 
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training, specifications and qualities that might be required. These are associat- 
ed with such activities as, for instance, our new housing program and the whole 
field of community development where people outside the organizational frame- 
work can, in many cases, do a good deal more in working with the people 
within the communities than can people within the establishement. 


We feel strongly that an important contribution can be made by the 
Company but we really need to know a little bit more about the way in which it 
will be operated, the kind of young people who will be available, their 
specifications and so on. We are just about at that stage of discussion with the 
Company, Mr. Basford, and we are hoping that an effective program, in 
20-operation with them can be mounted. 


Now this would apply not only in the north but in other areas of the 
jepartment as well. In the Indian Affairs field there is also an opportunity for 
Jeployment and for use, in the national parks and so forth. I am afraid I cannot 


de too specific at this time because it has not really got to the point of a firm 
operational plan. 


! 


| Mr. BasForp: I welcome the department’s putting forward of areas in 
which the Company could operate and agree with the statement that you feel 
here is a decided role for them. Being one who has a number of friends in 
-USO, who have learned all sorts of languages and who have gone off to India, 
Pakistan and Malaysia, it seems to me there is a great role for young people 
nm the north and in the Indian communities, and I welcome the attitude of the 


lepartment in also seeing that there is a role for young Canadians in doing this. 
| 


Mr. COTE: It is a prevalent attitude of young Canadians to look to the 
reign missions and not enough to the home field. 


_ Mr. ORANGE: Again with regard to the Company of Young Canadians. It 
eems to me that the department over the years has had difficulty filling 
eaching vacancies in some small communities where there is only one class- 
oom. I am wondering if there has been any thought given to either using the 
company to take on these responsibilities in places such as Lac la Mart or Jean 
Marie River where one year you have a teacher and the next year the school is 
losed because you are unable to hire a teacher. It seems to me that there might, 
‘€ some areas which could be considered as possible spots for the Company, 
uch as the two communities I mentioned. 


| Secondly, I know the department has been talking for some time about 
tarting kindergartens in the north and there has been difficulty in finding 
Toperly trained kindergarten teachers and so on. Again, I wonder if there has 


een any consideration given to using the Company in this capacity of teaching 
indergarten. 


| Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, in the first case of single classroom schools, I 
unk we should not impose on our young people a greater burden than that 
‘hich more mature people cannot, in a sense, discharge. One of the problems of 
lese single classrooms is the isolation of the teacher and we have been moving 
way from adding single classrooms. Two classrooms and two teachers who can 
nd mutual support is, we have found, much more advantageous. They tend to 
vay a bit longer. I would not see any objection, in a small community, to having 
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young people there, as well as some older people, because there is the question | 
of isolation, the lack of communications, outside the real problems that one 
faces in a small community. 

As regards the kindergarten, if they have the qualifications this is an 
admirable field for them, it seems to me. In a larger community, this is an 
admirable field, and we would very much welcome that. 


Mr. ORANGE: There is one point here, Mr. Coté. It was my impression that 
the Company was not necessarily composed of young people, even though it is 
called the Company of Young Canadians, and I am just wondering why we 
keep referring to young people in these isolated communities. 


Mr. C6rE: Well, I think the accent is to be on youth but, admittedly, youth’ 
spreads over quite an age span. The Belgian magazine ‘“Tin-Tin” is destined for 
an audience from seven to seventy-seven. This is true for the young at heart 
but I think the intention, to a larger extent, is to involve youth, in the physical 
sense more particularly. 


Mr. Orance: Again, with regard to the one classroom school. I think the 
point here is that the department has these schools, they are not operational 
from time to time; whether or not older people or younger people are best 
suited for these communities, the point seems to me that here is an area in 
which the Company might be very valuable. I think it would be good training 
experience for mature members of the Company, a good opportunity not only to 
participate in classrooms activities but in community development in these 
small settlements. An example of what can happen is the case of Wrigley, 
where a teacher in that particular community has, in the past year, brought the 
Indian people along to the point where he has organized a form of co-operative 
for shipping their furs. In the course of this one year, by shipping directly to 
Edmonton, he has made the Indian people enough money, over and above, to 
pay his own salary. This, again, I believe is a form of community development. 


Mr. CérE: Yes. But I would not like necessarily to see too heavy a burden 
placed on a person as a teacher, to try to do community development as well. 


We have had the example, Mr. Chairman, and I think Mr. Orange is aware 
of this, where we have been short staffed and used a teacher as a sort of 
northern service officer, and the burden has been so considerable that we have 
had to pull out this person with a general physical exhaustion problem. I think 
that we want to assign these tasks such as teaching, on a full-time basis as part 
of an integrated program of education, but we should not try to saddle them 
with too big a load. * 


Mr. Gorpon: May I interject here, Mr. Chairman, that it is my under- 
standing of the policy of the Company of Young Canadians that they would 
prefer not, in fact it may even be stronger than that, to deploy their people 
into areas where ordinary departmental establishments are created to perform 
certain roles. In other words, we have an establishment for a teacher, for 
instance, and it is my understanding that normally the Company would not 
wish to put one of their people into such a position. Now I agree. I think the 
Company would be agreeable along the lines you suggest, Mr. Orange, that 
where a school is vacant and provides an opportunity for a young person to 
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undertake activities in that area of the kind you described, but not precisely 
to fill the job of a teacher in the community. 

Mr. ORANGE: What I am suggesting here is that there will be certain areas 
and there have been every year as long as I can remember—where you have 
been unable to locate teachers prepared to go into the one classroom school in 
the isolated area. I am wondering if the Company could not fill this role. I think 
it would be good training experience and it would be good experience for the 
Company. 


Mr. COTE: We will certainly look at it, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. NIELSEN: They are only operating for only two or three months a 
year, are they not? During the summer? 


Mr. Cots: Not necessarily Mr. Chairman, no. I think they might take on 
she two-year contract, as has been done by a number of young Canadians who 
aave gone abroad after their university studies, such as couples going abroad, 
one of whom was a teacher and the other a dentist or something. This is the sort 
of dedication, for a period of a year or two years which, I think, is extremely 


‘mportant for the young people themselves and extremely important for the 
deople with whom they are dealing. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have a supplementary question. I am wondering if the 
Jeputy Minister could give an evaluation of the Indian-Eskimo association 
wrogram that has been going on in the north for the past several years, which I 
+hink has been operating along lines similar to the proposal for the Company of 
Young Canadians. These have been short term assignments during summer 
vacation and I would presume there has been sufficient experience now to give 
ort of evaluation on how useful this program has been. 


Mr. Cork: I would ask Mr. Gordon to speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 


__ Mr. Gorvon: This program in the north has been discontinued, so far as this 
epartment is concerned, for the last couple of years, Mr. Dinsdale. Many of 
nese young people did very, very useful work, but one of the problems in 
eploying these people for a period of a month and a half or two months, which 
yas all the time that was available for them in the summer vacation, was this 
uestion of continuity and of experience in the prior training. Also, considering 
ae brevity of the time they were spending in the community, and the fact that 
wany of them came in without prior training of any kind, the need to have a 
ood training and supervisory framework within which these young people 


ould operate. I think the program was, on the whole, promising and I think 
‘ome of the lessons which came out of the experience with the Indian-Eskimo 
‘ssociation will be invaluable to us in helping us to work more constructively 
vith the Company. 


_ Mr. DryspaLe: I take it you are suggesting here, Mr. Gordon, that the 
hort-term assignment is not very useful, as far as the north is concerned. Now 
‘hat about university students who are available for a four-month period? 
Tere not some university students assigned for this longer term? 


P _ Mr. Gorvon: As far as the Indian-Eskimo association was concerned I think 
re period of time, usually, was somewhere in the vicinity of two and a half to 
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three months, taking out travelling time, the time required for indoctrination 
and prior training and the rest. I doubt that it ran much beyond that point. And 
even with three months or three and a half months, it is still a very short time, 
particularly in a native community, to go in and become familiar with the 
people, to build a confidence amongst the people, and then to mount a program. 

With this very short period, unless the Indian-Eskimo association volunteer 
was directly associated within the establishment to fill a fairly specific job 
which, itself, has its disadvantages, the work was not carried out too well. 


Some of the most effective work was done, for instance, on the Blood 
Indian Reserve, where these young people were used in connection with 
university research programs. Their jobs were fairly well defined and had the. 
advantage of taking them into the homes of the Indians on the reserves, having 
discussions with them and securing the information needed in the university. 
They made a very good contribution in this area. Other young people mounted 
very successful programs in such things as camp activities, swimming lessons, 
things of this kind. 


Mr. DinspALE: Now are you saying, Mr. Gordon, that unless these young 
Canadians, who would make up the bulk of the Company of Young Canadians, 
have adequate orientation, they cannot serve a useful purpose in the north? 


Mr. Gorvon: No, sir. I say that I assume that with the tour of duty which, I 
understand, is to be a two-year span, there will be time for the orientation that 
is needed for them to be most effective. 


I think a lot depends upon the qualifications, the skills and the job they are 
assigned to do. Obviously, certain types of jobs would require a good deal more 
orientation than others. It is very hard to generalize in the field. 


But broadly speaking, the effectiveness with which they work in the 
communities, will be a function of their training and orientation. Some, of 
course, will come in with experience of the north and we can build directly 
upon this. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say, Mr. Gordon, that the north might be better 
served in this way by the older “young in heart” type of Canadian who has 
skills and experience and is anxious to serve in this particular way? I ask this 
question because, in our leisure time society, there are professional people, 
doctors, lawyers, social workers, etc., who are retiring at an increasingly 
younger age, and I know I have had queries, myself, asking for suggestions 
where they might engage in some sort of what you might call “extra mile” 
service. Now do you find that there is a role in the north for this type 0 
Canadian who is young in heart? 4 


Mr. Gorpon: Again, it is very hard to generalize. Just speaking personally, 
I would not put any age limit on this and the value of maturity is certainly very 
important in these communities. But maturity can come at quite an early age 
and you can have some very erratic older people too. 


Mr. DInsDALE: The CUSO organization, which has had considerable experi- 
ence in this field, has, I notice, now removed all age restrictions. It seems to mé 
that, as we gain experience in the operations of the Company of Young 
Canadians, the same situation might easily develop. ! 
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Mr. GorDON: We ourselves have no age restrictions, but what the policy of 
the Company might be, might be a different thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


\ 

Mr. NIELSEN: I had one but I will defer it, if there are any other questions 
on this subject, Mr. Chairman. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this subject of educa- 
tion? If not, then Mr. Nielsen. 


! Mr. NIELSEN: I want to shift to another subject, Mr. Chairman. It has to do 
with section 5 of the Yukon Act which sets forth that the governor in council 
may appoint an administrator to execute the office and functions of the 


commissioner during his absence or illness or other inability or when the office 
of commissioner is vacant. 


| As the Deputy Minister knows, the commissioner resigned and that office 
has been vacant since the last day of last month. We are now on the fourteenth 
day of June and we have no commissioner. The Minister has told the members 
of the Committee that it is his intention to appoint the replacement commission- 


er and, in the meantime, I am concerned about the validity of the acts and other 


administrative functions now being performed by Mr. Frank Fingland, who is 
holding the post of administrator until a new commissioner is appointed. 
| Can the Deputy Minister tell me whether there has been an Order in 
Council appointing an administrator? If there has not been such an Order, 
under what authority is the administrator, Mr. Fingland, acting? 
| Mr. CorE: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a fair question to ask but Mr. 
Nielsen need have no worry about the validity— 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have no worry. I have the utmost faith in Mr. Fingland. 
Mr. COTE: Under Order in Council PC 1966-813 of May 5th, 1966, Frank 
Boyd Fingland, executive assistant to the commissioner, was appointed as 
administrator to execute the office and function of the commissioner during 
the absence or illness or other inability or when the office of the commissioner is 
vacant. This was passed on May 5th, 1966. 
| Mr. NIELSEN: You are quoting from the Order in Council? 
_ Mr. COTE: Indeed. 


1 
| 
HA 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: That was a question I asked in the House of Commons the 
lay before yesterday and that was the answer I wanted at that time. 


_ Mr. Cor: Well, it is understandable that maybe the Minister or the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary did not have the Order in Council in front of him at the 
aime, but we took the member’s question as being notice and I felt this might 
De raised here this morning, so I had the Order in Council in front of me. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: My question was whether such an Order had been passed, 
nd I am glad to see that it has. I wonder, unless other members are interested 
‘nN having a copy, if the officials would send me a copy of that Order in Council. 


__ Mr. COrk: I would be delighted to. In fact, I have a copy here which I could 
jake available to the Member, now. 


_ Mr. Nretsew: Thank you. 


j 
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There is just one tag end here, Mr. Chairman. The Deputy Mainiste 
undertook to make available to members of the Committee a table of compara 
tive new road mileages constructed and the cost by the year over the last te: 
years. If this is available. 


Mr. Cétk: I hope to have that available possibly tomorrow of Thursday a 
the latest, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. NiELSEN: Now I have some questions concerning Motion No. 40, passe 
April 15th, 1966, by the Yukon. Legislative Council. I am not going to asi 
questions in connection with government policy because the Deputy Ministe 
has made clear that he would prefer the Minister to answer those. 


I take it that the Deputy Minister is familiar with the content of the Motio: 
that was passed by the Council. Can the Deputy Minister see any administrativ 
difficulties or objections, from an administrative point of view, to any of th 
proposals that were requested by the Yukon Legislative Council in their motio: 
of April 15th, 1966, motion No. 40, moved by Mr. Taylor, seconded by M1 
Thompson, of that Council? 


Mr. Céré: Mr. Chairman, I have the motion before me. It deals primaril 
with questions of policy and not straight administrative matters. It requests th 
Minister that the Council of the Yukon Territory be known as the Yuko: 
Legislative Assembly; that the number of the members of the Yukon Legisla 
tive Assembly be increased to fifteen, and the term of the Assembly b 
increased to four years; that advisory committee on finance be replaced by a 
executive committee of not less than five members with full executive powers 1 
the following classes of subjects: education, territorial resources, public work: 
et cetera. 4 


It sets out a whole pattern of proposals, Mr. Chairman, which are fa 
beyond those of straight administration. It is a policy matter of considerabl 
implications, and I would not care to comment on the administrative matter 
involved. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly aware of what the content ¢ 
the resolution sets forth. That was not my question. I am not directing to th 
Deputy Minister any questions relating to policy. I will ‘select one example, i 
comparing the difference between the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, s 
that we can direct the line of my questioning along what I feel to be perfectl 
legitimate lines because I feel that the Deputy Minister and his officials are her 
to answer questions, at least with regard to administrative functions. 


In the Northwest Territories the educational function is discharged, almos 
in its entirety, from Ottawa. In the Yukon the administrative function wit 
respect to education is discharged entirely within the Yukon. This is not so wit 
respect to such matters as justice and corrections, public works, revenue an 
finance, forestry, and others. 


What I am asking the Deputy Minister now is, can he see, for instancé 
whether there is any administrative difficulties—not objections, administrativ 
difficulties—that he can see with respect to passing over the control to the ter 
ritorial government, that includes the federal function in the Territories as wel 


in the clauses of jurisdiction which have been listed: in the resolution of th 
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Council? I will read them for the benefit of the members of the Committee: 
‘education, health and welfare, territorial resources, including land;- public 
_ works; justice and corrections; revenue and finance; forestry; fisheries, and the 
catch-all, all residual executive administrative functions including industry 
_and labour, controlled or performed by the federal government. 

My question is directed entirely to whether the Deputy Minister sees any 
_administrative difficulties in such a transfer. fe 


' Mr. COTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nielsen has asked questions about the 
‘whole package there. It does involve questions of policy. There would be some 
administrative problems involved in this total package, I believe. But again, I 
‘would hesitate at this juncture, to embark on this because I have a clear 
‘Impression that one cannot dissociate the administrative problems that might 
_arise from the policy implications. 

There are problems, some of them may be minor, some of them major, 
‘which are related to the policies involved. I would hesitate, at this juncture, Mr. 
Chairman, to go into this area. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, let me perhaps be specific, Mr. Chairman. Can the 
|Deputy Minister see any difficulty whatsoever in the passing to the territorial 
government of the full jurisdiction over matters in connection with education? 


_. Mr. C6ré: Well, Mr. Chairman, the question specifically asked is one of 
jurisdiction. Again, this is a matter of policy. 


! Mr. NIELSEN: Well, let me rephrase the question. Can the Deputy Minister 
‘see any administrative difficulties in the way of the full control over educational 
matters being passed to the territorial government? 


| Mr. COTE: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to appear to not reply to the member 
but the question again he has asked is full control of education. Again, this is:a 
policy matter. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not a fact, Mr. Chairman, and I put it, Mr. Deputy 
Minister, to you, that that control now exists under the territorial government, 
so that therefore there would be no administrative difficulties encountered? 


__ Mr. C6ré: I think that the territorial commissioner, under instructions from 
the Minister and subject to the five-year agreement, has considerable latitude. 
But it would be wrong to assume that the full control—and I use these words in 
quotations—“full control” is with the commissioner. 

| _ There are financial implications, financial agreements, matters negotiated 
between the territorial government and the federal government, which make it 
a matter of concern to the Minister because the federal government is financing, 
‘0 a large extent, the territorial operations in both the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: So that the wrong impression is not left with the members of 
the Committee and with respect, to correct the Deputy Minister, the Deputy 
Minister referred to the power exercised by the commissioner. I think the 
Deputy Minister will agree with me that in the field of education these powers 
are exercised by the commissioner in council, which does give the wholly elected 
council a part to play now. ai PUES OS 
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Mr. Cork: Mr. Nielsen is correct in that. ; 
Mr. NIELSEN: I want to extract, if I can, a few answers from this Deput) 
Minister. z 
Mr. COrs: I will try to be as co-operative as I can. 


Mr. NreLsEn: Not with respect to policy, because the Minister is appearin; 
on Thursday to answer these questions, but simply with respect to administra. 
tive difficulties. The members of the council do not want to be unreasonable, no 
does anyone else, Iam sure. 

The Deputy Minister knows that, apart from fiscal matters, the jurisdiction 
for the discharge of ecucational function in the Yukon is entirely resident in th: 
Yukon, where it should be. ; 

Now with respect to these other classes, public works, for instance, wher: 
engineering is shared, partly in the Yukon and partly in Ottawa, what I an 
asking is—to put it in a completely opposite sense rather than asking whethe 
the Minister foresees any administrative difficulties—may I ask him if hi 
believes it would assist in the efficiency of the discharge of the public work 
function if the Ottawa function were to be transferred to the Yukon, on site 
Is that the eventual plan? | 


Mr. CotE: That is policy. 


Mr. NIELSEN: No. I just specifically directed a question towards whethe 
the Deputy Minister foresees any administrative difficulties in such a matter 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, may I just ask, through you to Mr. Nielsen, ar 
you thinking in terms of the road construction program, and of putting thi 
function completely in the hands of the Yukon council to determine (a) th’ 
location of roads, the amounts of money to be spent? Is this what you mean b; 
the public works function? 
Mr. NIELSEN: No. 


Mr. ORANGE: Well, Iam sorry. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Again, for the benefit of the members of the Committee, th 
administrative function with respect to public works in the Yukon Territory ani 
the construction and maintenance of roads, largely the maintenance in th 
Yukon, but construction, is split. Half of the function is discharged here and hal 
of it, or whatever the proportion, is discharged in the Territory, and I know ther 
is a policy to eventually, and certainly by April of 1967, when it is intended th 
Alaska highway maintenance be taken over by the Territorial government, shif 
ital. | 


The question I am directing to the Deputy Minister, is that, apart fron 
policy, would it streamline administrative procedures, would it assist in cuttin, 
costs, would it be more efficient, to have these functions, such as public work: 
and we will deal with that specifically, centralized on site in the Yukon? I knov 
that this is eventual policy with respect to the Alaska highway. How about a! 
roads, maintenance and construction? Not policy. | 


Mr. CoTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I will address myself to the question of roa’ 
construction in the Yukon Territory and, in so doing, I would like to say that 
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am venturing here on the policy field. I do not believe that there is any real 
severability between administration and policy in the major questions, because 
‘it eventually becomes a question of policy concerning whether you can achieve 
certain savings one way or the other. While we speak of administration and 
policy, they blend together, they meld together at certain levels. I do not think 
there is that severability that is spoken of. 

Now addressing myself specifically to the question of maintenance of high- 
‘ways, I think there is a lot of advantage to having this done on the ground. The 
Yukon territorial forces on road maintenance have been doing an absolutely 
superb job. So far as the maintenance of the Alaska highway is concerned, 
there are problems which relate to it, namely that the usage of this highway is 
2ating into the capital works that have been placed there. It may be an unfair 
ourden to place on the Yukon territorial council to pass to them, at this 
uncture, the segment of the Alaska highway in the Yukon without provision 
‘or capital inflow for the maintenance of the surface of this road. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If the Deputy Minister will permit me, I would assume that 
the same transfer of fiscal ability would occur, flowing from Northern Affairs to 
the council as occurs when the responsibility flows from D.P.W. to D.N.A. 


Mr. COTE: We are dealing here with the question of putting funds, which 
ire raised throughout all of Canada, into a territorial area. 


| Mr. Nietsen: It is part of Canada. 


hes COTE: A part of Canada, but a specific part. It is just as though one 
vere dealing with the raising of funds throughout all of Canada in order to 
naintain a road ina given province. This immediately raises problems of policy. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, policy. I do not want to get into this. 


Mr. Corts: I think that for just straight maintenance, provided we do not 
ut too great a capital burden on the Yukon Territory, the territorial forces can 
aintain that portion of the Alaska highway at its present level. But there is a 


ot of evaporation, if I may use that word, of the road itself, and there is a need 
or an inflow of capital there. 


Mr. NIELSEN: From that, can I conclude that the Deputy Minister is, in 

fect, Saying it would be desirable to centralize the administrative function and 

_ would probably result in a savings of cost and a more efficient discharge of 

ie function? 

_ Mr. Céré: On road maintenance only, yes. We are speaking of roads here. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, just roads. 

| Mr. Cért: And road maintenance. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Would not the same apply in the field of forestry for 
‘stance? 

Mr. Coté: But to conclude this question here, I think we must not forget 
sere is the question of design of road and the injection of sufficient capital to 
2ep a road going. We are concerned about this highway, it being, as I said 
(rlier, evaporated partially, it is going into dust, to some extent, and we are 
-oking at ways and means of arresting this. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: It is not that bad. 

Mr. COoré: It is fairly considerable. There is a disappearance of measurable 
level on the highway every year, possibly an inch, and this hurts the infrastruc- 
ture of the road very considerably. , 

Mr. NIELSEN: In other words, it should be paved. | 

Mr. Cérk: I will not go into that, Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would not the same conclusion be logical with respect to the 
forestry function, a large part of the administration of which is now on site in 
the Yukon? 

Mr. Cork: We are dealing here, Mr. Chairman, with the natural resources 
of the area, which are held in trust by the federal government. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Some of them. 

Mr. Cérk: I think, Mr. Chairman, that you will find that all the natural 
resources of the Yukon— | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Well, I do not want to embarrass the Deputy Minister but he 
will agree with me that game is administered entirely in the Yukon. | 

Mr. Cork: The administration of game, but the game resource is held in 
trust by the federal government. ; 

Mr. NIELSEN: Well, one can say that the whole resource of the Yukon i 
held in trust by the federal government. | 

Mr. Cété: Held in trust, and also within the legislative competence of the 
government of Canada. ie 

Mr. NiELsEN: But, from an administrative point of view, the entire gamé 
resource is administered now, in the Yukon. | 

Mr. COTE: Yes. 

Mr. NrELSEN: And the entire tourist resource. 

Mr. COTE: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Unfortunately at this stage— 

Mr. CétEé: No, I think, Mr. Chairman, that tourist resource is somethin; 
done deliberately as part of the decentralization process towards the Yukon 
and they are doing a fairly good job with Bud Fisher, and Mr. Gibson in charg( 
there. We started them off with a bit of money and this is within thei: 
capability of developing, and they are doing this extremely well. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Doing an excellent job. } 

Mr. CétgE: A very good job. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I was thinking of the Klondyke, and that aside. I will not ge 
into this aspect of it. 

Mr. Cérz: And I must say the member has been very helpful to us iy 
suggestions in this connection. 

Mr. Nietsen: I am trying to restrain myself. But getting back to thi 
administrative analysis here, the game function and the tourist function i 
discharged entirely in the Yukon, from an administrative point of view. Woul 
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if not be advisable, in the interests of efficiency and cost saving, to do the same 


thing with the forestry resource, a large measure of which is now administered 
there? 


| Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, I would not like to be put in the position as a 
witness before this Committee to say that from, the Deputy Minister’s and the 
federal government’s viewpoint, there are not areas of decentralization. I am 
not saying that at all, I am saying that, on the contrary, there are areas that can 
0e decentralized, but the pace and method is pretty difficult for me to speak on 
in this Committee here at this moment. 


Mr. NIELSEN: On March 17th of this year, when speaking in the House of 
Commons at page 2845, the Minister used these words: 


The Yukon Territory is. in, 'a position where it could take over 

completely the administration of its own affairs. Indeed, the time is not 

long distant when the Yukon will be another province with all the 
rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 


| ear am interested in that first sentence, “The Yukon Territory is in a position 
vhere it could take over completely the administration of its own affairs.” Now 
he Deputy Minister has got to agree with that, whether he does or not. 


Mr. COTE: I would not disagree with my Minister on this. 


__ Mr. NIELSEN: The members of the council are going to be reading these 
‘roceedings; they cannot come here, this has been decided. But in their next 
ession they are going to be considering these matters further, and they do not 
rant, I am sure to go ahead inconsiderately of the desires and aims of the 
Tinister and the department. But they want to be helped to understand where 
aese difficulties lie and, if there are insurmountable difficulties in what they 
ave suggested, then they are likely going to reconsider their position and their 
2quests. But if there are no such administrative difficulties—and we will get to 


te policy when the Minister comes on Thursday—then they will undoubtedly 
ome to a different assessment. 


' Iam only trying to be helpful to them and to the departmental officials in 
‘ying to bring the two views together. This is the reason I am asking these 
estions, so that the Deputy Minister could have another look at these classes 
i which the council members are interested and give some sort of general 


idication where, if there are difficulties, he sees them arise. Apart from fiscal 
ad other policy matters it would be extremely helpful. 


Mr. COTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, again I am not sure I can go much further 
tan I have on the specific questions that may be asked. I try to answer but 
tey are very generic questions. 


There are a lot of advantages in having a number of the matters for which 
2 legislative council of the Yukon has legislative jurisdiction, being passed to 
ts Yukon. There are a lot of advantages in the executive functions being 
t msferred on the ground. This, nevertheless, requires a staff and competence. 
[requires also for the federal government and the legislative council to have a 
car understanding of the financial implications, the questions of taxation. 


Vien one speaks of self-government— 
24493214 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I am not speaking of self-government. 
Mr. Cork: Well, eventually leading towards that, and we are looking toward 
that, Mr. Chairman, and I think that the questions asked here in this motion, 
speaking of an executive committee, means the transference of executive 


authority. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. Yes, but I did not want to embarrass the Deputy Minister 
by going into this area of policy; I am steering clear of it. | 

Mr. Cort: Right. But precisely, when one speaks of finances and the like 
one speaks of taxation; one speaks of executive authority where the funds come 
from, and these are very difficult problems. It is tied into the administration as 
parliament may vote the funds to fulfill an agreement. I do not know that I car 
go much farther than that at the present moment, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. NiELSEN: I purposely steered clear of the fiscal questions because these 
are questions properly directable to the Minister. It is quite another area 0! 
debate, concerning whether it should be acceptable policy for the passing 0i 
executive powers, operating or discharged by virtue of federal fiscal support. 
have not been directing this line of questioning to the Deputy Minister. 

I think I am satisfied that I have obtained as much as I am going to obtain 
on this line of questioning with respect to this motion of the council, and I wil 
defer to other members if they wish to question along the same lines. | 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have the Minister here next Thursday morning anc 
you will be able to continue your discussion. 


Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Mr. Cété what ha 
happened with respect to the, as I recall it, unfulfilled provisions of Treaty Vill 
if that is the proper numerical designation. There was a treaty signed witl 
respect to native Indian people ranging across Alberta, the Peace River distric 
of British Columbia, and into the Territory. When Mrs. Fairclough was th) 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, which handled Indian affairs at tha) 
time, there was a commission, of sorts, appointed to travel and listen to views 0 
people about what were then called the unfulfilled provisions of that treaty. 
report of some sort was made. The last that I recall hearing about it was tha 
the report was under study. This has been going on for so many years NOW, © 
wonder if we could find out what is the status at the moment of that sen 


question, the provision of Treaty VIII? 
| 


Mr. Céré: Mr. Chairman, it is one of the very complex issues affecting 
more particularly, the Indian affairs branch, but it affects the north territorial) 
There is a committee within the department examining this matter. I had hope, 
that, by this time, their report would be available for examination by me an 
the Minister, but it is not yet available. It is an extraordinarily complex issue, 
think, as Mr. Howard appreciates, and it is being examined further at th 
moment. 

Mr. Howarp: Did I understand, sir, that there is a committee within th 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources? | 


Mr. Cork: I think it involves other people, the Department of Justice an 
others in this as well, Mr. Howard. | 


q 
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Mr. Howarp: But I want to draw this distinction between the Department 
of Northern Affairs as it existed, prior to the change. 
. 


| Mr. COTE: I speak of the Department of Northern Affairs as of January 1, 
/1966 or, as the House of Commons has proposed it shall be called now, the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Mr. Howarp: Well, all I can say is that it is a long, long standing thing. If it 
is possible to speed up this sort of consideration, I think it is pretty vital to the 
solution of many of the difficulties that involve social relationships with the 
native people. 


There is another connected question. Perhaps Mr. Cété may not feel 
disposed to comment upon it because it is something with which the Minister 
‘may wish to deal, but I would like to pose it, in any event, so that there is at 
least an indication, for some subsequent time, that it may be dealt with. That 
relates to what I would call land ownership, or the hereditary title to the land 
in the territories. 


The government on two occasions has introduced into the House a bill 
relating to an Indian Claims Commission, further introduction of which has 
been delayed because there is a desire, I gather, to enter into discussions with 
the native Indian people in British Columbia over their claim for hereditary 
ownership, the title of which has not, to my mind, been extinguished. The same 
situation, I would think, would prevail with respect to the Eskimo people, 
ranging all across the north and with respect to native Indian people also, who 
may not be parties to any treaties. 


| I would think it is going to become an extremely urgent problem and it 
would seem to me that, with the Minister on the one hand desiring to negotiate 
with a group of native Indian people in one of the provinces on what would be 
an identical claim, the same sort of consideration should be given to what 
night, if it does not clearly exist already, easily become a claim of hereditary 
»wnership of the land, the title to which has never been extinguished by any 
war, treaty, purchase or other means. I wonder if Mr. Cété has any thoughts to 
-xpress on that aspect? 


Mr. CétE: I think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Howard has aptly posed the 
oroblem. I do not purport to have an answer to it at this moment. It is 
extraordinarily complicated. I am not sure, the claims are necessarily as 
xtensive as the question may suggest, but I would rather not attempt at this 


ime, without further advice, to deal with the matter. I will take it as notice and 


i : : . 
ee if we cannot give some manner of reply to the member and for the meeting 
ere, 


_ Mr. Howarp: If this is going to be the course followed, I would like to 
iscover whether any discussions have been held with the people themselves 
bout this particular question, or whether, so far, it is purely a matter of what 
ught be called casual concern within the department. Just how far has the 
onsideration gone? 


| Mr. Céré: I think it has been of casual concern to some of the people who 
tight be involved and a matter of study and real concern to the officials of the 
epartment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. DinspALE: I would like to ask a supplementary before I proceed tc 
another topic, or perhaps Mr. Orange wants to pursue this one as well. In 
connection with the activities of the interdepartmental committee with respect 
to the difficulties of Treaty VIII, is there constant consultation with the Indiar 
bands involved? How are the Indians themselves kept informed on these 
negotiations? | 

Mr. Cété: At this stage, Mr. Chairman, there is not what Mr. Dinsdale has 
called constant consultation with the Indian bands. We are trying to assess the 
situation and I feel that it is extraordinarily complicated. Then we will want tc 
talk to the Indians and those concerned with this. | 


Mr. Howarp: I wonder if I could interrupt for a second. Mr. Dinsdale, whc 
was the minister in this depargment, used the word “negotiations”. Are there 
any negotiations taking place? Is it a matter for negotiations? | 


Mr. COré: There have been no negotiations at the moment, that I know of 
There is, as regards the B.C. sector, a sounding of opinion I think, to which the 
minister referred, and this is the point to which Mr. Howard referred earlier on 
as regards the Indians and their unrequited claims. There is a question 0} 
consultation. There have been informal consultations with them. 


Mr. Howarp: The talks would have been in the same context as Mr 
Dinsdale, with respect to Treaty VIII. 


Mr. Core: Yes. 


Mr. DInsDALE: The reason I used the word “‘negotiation” is because it seem! 
to me that there will be alternative solutions for the disposal of the landi 
involved and the choice of the best alternatives is going to be partly ar 
educational policy, our public informational policy. The Indians themselves wil 
have to make their choice on how they are best going to resolve this difficulty. 


Are they being kept abreast of the various alternatives or is a propositior 
going to be presented to them as a fait accompli? As the Deputy Minister hai 
indicated, this is a tremendous human relations problem and, to make i 
possible for the band leaders to understand and comprehend the alternatives, i 
would seem to me advisable to keep them pretty closely in touch with thi 
alternatives as they develop. What is being done in this regard? | 


Mr. Cér&: There will be no question, Mr. Chairman, of a fait accompli bein{ 
presented to the Indians. I think there is a question, certainly, of consultatior 
and discussion with them once the question has been clarified somewhat. As Mr 
Dinsdale again underlined, this is a very complex field and, as soon as we can 
the Indians will be brought into this. 7 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, I am glad to see that that is the intention. However, 
think that perhaps they might have been brought in before this stage fe) 
discussion was reached because it is going to involve a lot of local consultatior 
among the Indians in the territories in order for them to grasp the problem an 
to select perhaps more positive and constructive economic solutions than th 
immediate solutions which might appeal to the individual member of the band 
I will not pursue this matter further and if there are no other comments on thi 
point— 


fj 
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Mr. ORANGE: Carrying on from what Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Howard have 
said, although I am not too sure whether we should be talking Indian affairs in 
this particular committee. With regard to the attitude of the Indian people on 
‘Treaties VIII and XI, it seems to me that there is some concern about resolving 
‘these particular treaties and I am wondering if it is the intention of the 
government to bring in, not necessarily the advisory councils together from the 
Northwest Territories because I have serious questions about the effectiveness 
of the advisory councils, due to the terms of reference of delegates selected, but 
cather to bring the chiefs and the band counsellors together as a unit, in order 
“0 sit down and discuss among themselves the implications of treaties VIII and 
1e.@ 
| It has been my experience in, recent months, that the various chiefs have 
ulmost no contact with each other and this is understandable when they are 
ocated from Aklavik to Fort Smith. There seems to be a universal desire on the 
vart of the various chiefs, and I have correspondence with most of them in this 
egard, to meet together with their band council, in a central area, in order to 
liscuss among themselves their own ideas with regard to the treaties. They 
vould then be in a better position to talk to the government when it comes time 
0 settle treaties VIII and XI and, believe me, there is a great deal of anxiety 
‘mong the Indian people to settle these treaties once and for all. They recog- 
iize that their treaty rights have never been completely fulfilled and they are 
nxious to see these treaties resolved but, beforehand, they want to meet among 
aemselves, an opportunity which not only the chiefs but the band counsellors 
ave not so far had. 


I go back to my earlier remark regarding the Indian advisory council 


‘hich, in my Own opinion and in the opinion of others, is not necessarily the 
est vehicle for bringing the various thoughts of the Indian people together. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert on this matter. I am lost in 
le estimates and I am wondering where this is in item 45. 


Mr. C6tTE: Well, Mr. Chairman, it is primarily Indian affairs but it does 

fect the Indians in the northern territories. I agree with Mr. Orange that we 
ave not, in the past, afforded all the opportunities of consultation. This is one 
(the very difficult matters. 
_ In 1965 the first regional advisory councils were established and this 
locess of consultation has begun through the 550 bands electing regional 
ilvisors and the regional advisors electing a national Indian advisory board. 
‘us process of the national Indian advisory board was begun at the first 
leeting in January of this year. Naturally, consultation is not perfect; it is the 
bginning of the process and the Minister has, I think, indicated quite clearly 
tat this process of consultation with the Indians has got to go on and be 
(veloped. As we go on, we will have to find means of allowing the Indians 
lemselves to meet. This is the whole purpose of having the Indians consult 
\th one another. 


_ Mr. Howarp: Mr. Chairman, do these Indian advisory councils have the 
thority to initiate items for consideration themselves or do they deal with 
itters referred to them by government? 
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Mr. Cérk: They have freedom to raise the questions they want, Mr 
Chairman, but not unnaturally, a number of the issues that are coming abou 
are seen also from the government viewpoint and the government is posin; 
problems to them. How do they feel about this? How do they feel about that 
This is the beginning of the process. 


Mr. Howarp: It was my understanding that when Mr. Tremblay was th: 
Minister and the bare bones of this concept was developed, the idea was tha 
the advisory councils would only deal with and make recommendations abou 
those matters which were placed on the agenda by government and that the 
were to be somewhat stymied in dealing with matters which the grou} 
themselves wanted to raise. 


Mr. Cork: I would like to look at that again but I think, from what I hav 
seen of the national Indian Advisory Board at its first meeting they discusse: 
questions of their own motion. They may not have been very numerous bu 
they did discuss one or two questions, as I recall it, from their own motion, 0 
things that had been suggested to the Indian affairs branch by the Indian; 
Some of the programs, such as the housing program, this was put on b 
government initiative to get their reaction before we went ahead. The prograr 
for community development and welfare, in so far as the extension of provincie 
services was concerned, was put on by the government to ascertain what thei 


views were. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I wish to remind the Committee that the committee O 
Indian affairs is about to commence next door. We have been wandering aroun 
the business of Indian affairs for the past fifteen or twenty minutes. However, 
have no objections to this having been brought up, but inasmuch as we ar 
reaching the hour of eleven and several members having indicated that the 
belong to other committees and must attend other committee meetings, | 
wonder if I may have the agreement of the Committee to allow this item 1 
pass, without taking away the right of any member to ask questions of th 
minister at our next meeting on any question that may be pertinent to the item. | 


Mr. Howarp: If that is the case, it does not really matter whether or not Ww 
pass it so we might just as well hold it. You never know when someone mig! 
want to raise a point of order on whether a particular item is in the specif 
estimate we are discussing at any given time. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I was going to pursue the question of housing as my ne? 
point of interest. I am also pursuing this subject in the committee on India 
affairs. We have a divided house. The reason I wanted to bring it up here is M 
Gordon’s reference this morning to the establishment of a new housing progral 
in northern affairs and, not having heard of this before, I wanted to get som 
details. 


What I am trying to do in Indian affairs is to see if there is an 
co-ordination between the new housing program for Indians and this ne 
housing program in the territories. But I would like to go to the committee ¢ 
Indian affairs. 


Mr. Cork: I would answer Mr. Dinsdale’s question by saying yes, there | 
co-ordination that, so far as this northern housing program is concerned, this 


tt 
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| dealing primarily with the Eskimo, commencing with the eastern Arctic, moving 
across the central Arctic and eventually to the Mackenzie. There will be some 
| housing, if I recall correctly, in the Mackenzie this year, not under this vote but 
_ there will be in another two years in that area. 


The housing problems are different in the eastern side of the high Arctic 
_ because, as members will know, in the high Arctic there is no possibility of 
using native materials such as wood, there being no wood, and the housing has 
, to be imported from the south in prefabricated manner so as to put the Eskimo 
_under housing in the next few years. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I could pursue this in Indian affairs, 
if there is co-ordination. The information I want to get is what change there has 
_been from the program announced in 1961 which was supposed to house 750 
families in the next twenty years. I am not aware of this new program. 


| Mr. COTE: This program was announced last year, Mr. Chairman, and I 
‘think the officers who are most knowledgeable about this are on the northern 
affairs side. I could have the information on this subject available to the 
‘Committee at the next meeting, if the gentleman so desires. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: Because I feel that housing is one of the basic social 
problems, although we all admit that a house is not necessarily a home. Before 
you can have a home you have got to have a roof over your head, so perhaps I 
‘can depart for the other half of this Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before you leave this room, I wish to announce 
again that this meeting will stand adjourned until next Thursday at 9.30 a.m. 


I want to thank you very much for being in attendance. I also wish to 
thank the Deputy Minister and his officials for being with us this morning. 
Thank you very much. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, before you depart, we digressed to Indian affairs, 
of which committee I am not a member. Then there were some questions 
concerning the Northwest Territories Council and physical policy and so on 
which I would have liked to ask regarding the Yukon. Will we have that chance 


at the next meeting? 


| The CHAIRMAN: The Minister will be in attendance and that question will be 
-aised. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 16, 1966. 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
whis day at 9.43 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Dinsdale, Duquet, Habel, Haidasz, 
dymmen, Klein, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, Lind, Mather, Nielsen, 
Nixon, Orange, Simpson, Southam ‘Over 


Also present: Mr. Neveu, M.P. 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
nd National Resources; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
Vational Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, 


Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. F. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Adminis- 
ration Branch. 


The Chairman reported that, in accordance with the agreement at the last 
“ommittee meeting, he had written to invite the specified witnesses to appear 
efore the Committee on the matter of national parks. 


In relation to item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
ffairs and National Resources, Mr. Cété tabled the following documents, copies 
f which were distributed to the members: 


samples of leases between the Crown in right of Canada and lessees in 
National Parks. 


_ The Committee resumed consideration of item 45 of the estimates, in 
‘lation to which Mr. Cété tabled the following two documents, copies of which 
ere distributed to the members: 


Northern Affairs and National Resources, Summary of mileages and 
| expenditures on construction and maintenance of roads in the N.W.T. and 
_ the Yukon from 1958-59, map attached; 
le Press Release, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 


October 21, 1965, on a housing program for the Eskimos of northern 
Canada. 

! On a motion of Mr. Lind, seconded by Mr. Nielsen, 

Resolved,—That the idea of the Committee visiting northern Canada be 
‘asidered by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


_ The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Coté, Gordon and Carter. 


On a motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Mather, 


\ 
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NATIONAL RESOURCES ; 
| 


Resolved,—That the following three documents, to which the Minister re 


ferred on the matter of the Yukon Territorial Council, be tabled and appende 
to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence: | 


Economic Development in the Northwest Territories, heretofore Re 
stricted, W. A. Lewis, March 21, 1966; Appendix IV; ) 
An untitled document on political, economic and social development o 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories; Appendix V; 
Extracts from Votes and Proceedings, Yukon Territorial Council, 1s 


Session 1966; Appendix VI. 


: 
The questioning continuing, at 11.10 a.m., the Committee adjourned t 


Tuesday, June 21, 1966, at 9.30 a.m. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, June 16, 1966. 
® (9.30 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. In accordance with the 
lecision at our last meeting, the following have been invited by letter to appear 
vefore us on national parks: Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., representing the Chambers of 


__ To speed things up and avoid having letters cross in the mail, preliminaries 
ave been conducted by telephone. We have an indication that Mr. Passmore 
nd Mr. Tovell, or another representative of the Canadian Audubon Society, 
nll attend together, a week from today, next Thursday at 9.30 a.m. 
Members of the Committee have received the Audubon Society’s statement 
a National Parks policy, and will also be provided with the Canadian Wildlife 
ederation’s brief a few days in advance of next Thursday’s meeting. Study of 
lese documents before the meeting will enable us to proceed effectively with 
te witnesses, to each of which I have suggested a short opening statement, or 
tbstance, of not more than 15 minutes. 
_ In the case of Mr. Steer, who is in Edmonton, he has advised that he will 
‘ply after a meeting he will attend tomorrow. 
| Today I am pleased to welcome the Minister to our proceedings. 

Now, we shall resume consideration of item 45 of the main estimates of the 
lpartment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
_ Mr. Coté, the Deputy Minister, has something to table and then we can 
loceed to questions. 


Mr. E. A. C6TE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
litional Resources): Three items, Mr. Chairman, two of them dealing with item 
1 It was Mr. Dinsdale who indicated he had not seen information about the 


orthern housing program. I have copies of press releases issued on October Zig 
155, and I would be delighted to table this for the Committee’s consideration. 


_ M. Nielsen asked at the last meeting when the summary of millages and 
spenditures for the construction and maintenance of roads in the Northwest 
Irritories and the Yukon could be available. I indicated that I hoped it would 
available for this meeting and I would like to table that together with a map. 

_ Mr. Basford, at the last meeting, asked also for types of leases issued for 
ional parks and this is one item that is not under 45. I have had photo 
“ies made available for all members of the Committee and I would like to 
éle these three items now Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Lrnp: I was due to ask a question at the end of the last meeting, as yo 
recall, and now that Mr. Laing, our Minister is here, I was wondering, if h 
would give serious consideration to acquainting the Committee on norther 
affairs with the tremendous potential and the great developments that az 
taking place north cf latitude 60. I am sure we should like to view, on the sit 
some of this fantastic expansion and, in particular the facilities provided for th 
people, our road building program and maybe some of the new schools and, i 
general, the transportation system that the people use in the north. I we 
wondering, if ‘you, in your capacity as Minister, would give very serio. 
consideration to having the members of this Committee visit, some time in tk 
near future, parts of the area north of latitude 60? | 


Hon. ARTHUR LAING (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Ri 
sources): Mr. Chairman, I believe that I have been talking myself int 
something lately because I mentioned this in the House about six weeks ago. 
said I was hopeful that soon we would have an opportunity of having | 
representative group of members of the House of Commons see the Territorie 
I would think that probably there are not more than half a dozen membe 
sitting in the House of Commons who have been in the Northwest Territorii 
and the Yukon together and probably not more than two or three sittings the 
today who have seen them to get a comprehension of the problems that v 
have there. I would think that probably one of the best investments we cou. 
make, and I indicated this about six weeks ago, would be to have a represent 
tive group of members of the House of Commons see the area in the form i 
which it presents its tremendous problems to anybody trying to develop it, ar 
the $10,000 or $12,000 that such a trip by plane would entail would probably | 
one of the better investments that we could possibly make on behalf of deba 
in the House of Commons, and the knowledge by the people of southern Canac 
of the problems that confront us. However, I think, Mr. Lind, that you wou 
have to have a motion asking that this be done. And then I think arrangemen 
would have to be undertaken by the steering committee—although I am not su 
about this—and I am sure that the expense for it would have to be approved | 
the House in the adoption of the Committee’s report. | 


Mr. LInp: Well, I would be prepared to make a motion, Mr. Chairman, thi 
the Minister consider making available to this Committee facilities to view ons 
some of the areas north of latitude 60 and that the necessary details be work) 
out by the steering committee. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: I second the motion. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I should like to suggest to the Committee that probably tl 
matter could be dealt with by the steering committee first, which would make 
recommendation as to the number that would wish to go and also the tir 
would have to be considered. Time is important; it could not be done imme 
ately, certainly not while the House is sitting, I do not think; I do not kno 
These questions will have to be considered very, very carefully. I would sugg' 
to the mover and seconder of this motion that they withhold any action on 
until we have an opportunity for the steering committee to meet and discuss 
more thoroughly. | 
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Mr. Linp: If my seconder would agree I would turn the motion around to 
_ this: I would make a motion that the steering committee consider the idea of a 
. trip to the north. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Excellent, Mr. Chairman. I do not know how Mr. Orange feels 
_ about this, but I would be delighted to have my name removed from the roster 
of members of the Committee to make room for one other member of 
Parliament to take my place, so there will be one more person who can go along 
' to the northern area. 


The CHAIRMAN: You seconded the motion of Mr. Lind to the effect that this 
matter is to be considered by the steering committee? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 
| The CHAIRMAN: There was a motion, gentlemen, all in favour? 
Mr. Stmpson: Mr. Chairman, before you vote on it— 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking on the motion, Mr. Simpson? 


Mr. Simpson: I concur in this heartily, but I would like to suggest that the 
| steering committee seriously consider trying to arrange this trip in the winter- 
_ time. I know it is more desirable for the members of the Committee to go to the 
Northwest Territories and maybe the high Arctic in the summer to see it at its 
'best but as the Minister said we could possibly have a look and see the 
problems that we are confronted with in the Territories, and in the Arctic, and I 
believe that outside of the week or two of breakup and the first of freeze-up I 
think the problems are really confronted in the wintertime. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I am sure the committee will be glad to consider your 
‘Suggestion, Mr. Simpson. All in favour of the motion, please signify. 


Motion agreed to. 
Now, are you through with your questioning, Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Linp: Well, we have the Minister here and my questions mostly dealt 
with Mr. Cété. I think it would be better if we heard about the physical policy 
‘from the Minister. 


Mr. NizusEn: Along this line of questioning, I have one area that I want to 
‘cover. I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I ask these questions and make 
lthe observations I am going to make in a sense of co-operation with the 
‘Minister and with no intention whatsoever to inflict upon him my partisan 
beliefs, political beliefs, and I hope the reverse also holds true. The Minister will 
Tecall that he made a statement in the House of Commons on March 17, 
Tecorded at page 2845 of Hansard, toward the foot of the page, on the right 
‘hand side 
The Yukon territory is in a position where it could take over 
completely the administration of its own affairs. 


And then this following sentence appears, just to put it in its proper context: 


Indeed the time is not long distant when the Yukon will be another 
province with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 


At our last meeting—not completely successfully—I endeavoured to obtain 


from the Deputy Minister an idea of what administrative difficulties might be in 
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the way of complying with the resolution of the last session of the Council 
where they asked to appear and to discuss the matters set out in that resolution 
which dealt with the gradual transfer of certain areas of executive control. 
Now, perhaps I could ask the Minister, as an opener, a very general question; 
Can he, for the assistance of the members of Council and the others who are 
interested in reforms in government there, outline in a very broad way what his. 
views are, or what the government’s plans are, to implement some kind of a 
blueprint for the gradual transfer of executive control, to indicate what plans 
are afoot for bringing together the executive and legislative function and 
providing in a democratic way the control of the executive by the legislative 
body, and what sort of target, if any the government has in mind for this 
process which will, of course, culminate in provincial status. 


Mr. LAING: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have sent out for a copy of Hansard | 
which Mr. Nielsen made reference. I do not know whether this is an extract, or 
whether I was quoting what in my view the Prime Minister had made reference 
to, because he did say that the Yukon was hopeful and the government was 
hopeful, too. I see now that the statement is Mr. Dinsdale’s statement, not mine; 
is that right? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry, if I misquoted. I thought your name appeared at 
the foot of the page there, maybe it was obscured by my file. 


Mr. Larne: I did not think that I had said that. This is Mr. Dinsdale’s 
statement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The Minister has my apologies, then. I thought I was quot 
him. | 

Mr. Larne: What I did say was, that again I want to emphasize that as 
rapidly as possible it is imperative for us to return as much of the government. 
as we can to the hands of those who live in this region, which is an entirely 
different statement. I went on to say “I have no confidence in those who say the 
resources of the north should be kept in cold storage until such time as we may) 
need them in the future.” And I might say to Mr. Nielsen that it is my opinion 
that we have to get an economy under the feet of those people first. I have been 
devoting most of my time in trying to bring that about, as he knows. 

I have not given any hope to the members of Council that we think they 
are in a position today to have extended to them the responsibilities that are 
envisaged by Mr. Nielsen. Indeed, I went to the Yukon just a couple of weeks 
ago last Saturday and asked the Council to meet me there. Four of the seven) 
Council members did come in. Not one of them broached this matter or made 
any reference whatsoever to a wire that I had received from them asking to 
come to Ottawa. They never even mentioned it. There are considerations in 
their minds that I think are for other than what are indicated by Mr. Nielsen. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I draw the Minister’s attention to their resolution No. 40, 
a resolution passed by the Council, with five members of the Council voting for 
it, one voting against it, and one abstaining. I read a considerable portion of the 
motion, with which I am sure the Minister is familiar into the record at our last 
committee meeting. I know the Minister has some doubts about this, but he 
must believe that those doubts are not substantiated. This resolution comes 
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_ from the Council themselves, expressing their desires and not mine. These are 
_ desires with which I must say I agree. I am wondering if the Minster could say 


whether he is in agreement with proceeding now to implement the aims which 


_ the Council has expressed the desire to achieve in that resolution of theirs? 


Mr. LaAINnG: We discussed their problems up there. As a matter of fact, out 


of the dscussion which I had with them it was apparent they were not 


conversant with what was contained within the resolution that was sent to us. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is rather astounding. 
Mr. Latnc: That is what I thought; that was exactly my reaction. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Well, I have— 


Mr. Laine: I think the resolution, as a matter of fact, that was sent, arose 


out of a long interview that Mr. Nielsen had with Council himself over a period 
of days. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Now, I hope the suggestion is not inherent in the Minister’s 


statement that the resolution was mine, because this is not the case. The Council 
did ask me to atend their session to discuss the kind of future reform that 
_ they wanted. 


Mr. Lainc: And Mr. Hughes was brought in. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Hughes was brought in as the legal adviser to the 


Territorial Government and senior legal counsel. But if the resolution did not 
come from Council, which I find hard to believe, then does the Minister know 
where it did come from? 


Mr. Larne: I did not say it did not come from Council. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry. 


Mr. Laine: I said that Council seemed not to be conscious of what had been 


‘contained in the resolution. They did not discuss any of these things with me 
Over a period of two hours. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I can see a reason for this, Mr. Chairman. It may be as a 


Tesult of the anticipation that they would be appearing before the Com- 
‘mittee because the Minister’s discussion took place with the Councillors before 
the motion in the House was dealt with and before the motion in Committee 
was dealt with where they had requested to appear. In that anticipation they 
may not have wanted to burden the Minister with these discussions at the time. 


Motion No. 40, passed April 15, by the Council which I have before me, 


‘moved by Councillor Taylor, and seconded by Councillor Thompson sets 


forth—and I will not bore the Committee by reading it into the record, it is 
already in the record of Hansard for May 13—certain areas in which some 
members of the executive desire responsibility, to be passed to them. Can the 
Minister say whether he is in agreement with the objectives which the Council 
has set forth in that resolution as being their desire? 


if 


_ Mr. Larne: Well, it is not feasible at this time to think in these terms. 
Mr. Nietsen: Could the Minister indicate why? 
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Mr. LAING: When I had a talk with the members of Council I gathered they 
were of that opinion, too. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Can the minister say why they would vote for this, then? 


Mr. LAING: I think that out of the two or three days Mr. Nielsen had with 
the committee, it was two separate days that he had with the Council, I think he 
was asked to draft a proposal by the Council, was he not? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I believe the Council’s request was that the senior legal 
adviser, or counsel for the government there, was instructed to draft a 
resolution and to call upon me for my assistance. As a matter of fact, my 
assistance had nothing to do with this resolution. As a matter of fact, the 
resolution which was prepared by Mr. Hughes at the one session that I had with 
him, I have on my file and it bears no resemblance to the resolution that they 
finally passed. 


Mr. LAInG: When I met the members of the Yukon Council there was no 
suggestion that they wanted to come to Ottawa at all, nor was it even 
mentioned. 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I read the resolution, that part of the resolution dealing 
with their desire. Again, it was passed by the Council, voted for by the members 
of the Council with one exception. He voted against it because he wanted more 
powers: he wanted resource control and there was one abstention. It reads: 


Resolved that the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources refer Bill C-146, an Act to Amend the Yukon Act, to the 
Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources in the 
House of Commons, to enable the Council of the Yukon Territory to 
present the case for the amendment inherent in or consequential to or 
otherwise necessary to realize the philosophy implicit in the following 
changes now requested of the minister. 


And there follows a lengthy request for governmental reforms. I cannot 
conceive, Mr. Chairman, members of the Council voting for this resolution 
unless they knew what was in it. Indeed, I know that they did know what was 
in it. The reason that it was not raised during the minister’s visit perhaps rests 
in the fact that they were anticipating appearance, but since the Minister’s visit 
both these resolutions have been defeated. 

Mr. Lainc: You said you would be here to run interference for them when 
they came down. Is that not right? 


Mr. NIELSEN: No, that is not correct. 
Mr. Larne: If it is not correct, I have the minutes here. 
Mr. NIELSEN: No this is not correct. 


Mr. Chairman, I started out by saying that I wanted to ask this line of 
question of the Minister in an atempt at co-operation. 
Mr. Lainc: That is what you said. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am still doing that. I find it extraordinary that the Minister 
would believe that there would be five members of Council vote for a resolution 
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_and he now wishes the Committee to believe that the Council members did not 
_ know what was in the resolution. 


‘hy Mr. Larne: I am only speaking facts. They did not raise the matter when I 
_ spent a couple of housrs with them, and they gave me an idea of a lot of other 
problems they have. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Has the Minister given the resolution any consideration? 
Mr. Laine: Not at this stage, no. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Has the Minister read the resolution? 
Mr. Latina: Yes. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: Is the government considering any policy, whatsoever, with 
regard to effecting governmental reform in the Yukon? 


Mr. LaInc: We are moving as rapidly as we possibly can to the transfer of 
‘duties to that Council. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are any such transfers being considered by the government 
now? 
: Mr. LAING: Yes. 

Mr. NEILSEN: Could the Minister indicate what these are? 

Mr. Larne: No, not at this stage. 
he Mr. NIELSEN: Would the Minister indicate whether any of the requests of 
‘the Council are being considered? 
Mr. LAInNG: Requests of Council? 
Mr. NIELSEN: As embodied in their resolution No. 40? 
| Mr. Larne: The resolution has been read and is being studied, of course. 
Mr. NIELSEN: That was not my question, Mr. Chairman, I asked whether 
any of the requests of the Council as embodied in their resolution No. 40 are 
being considered by the government. 
| Mr. Larne: Considered, studied? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Considered. 

Mr. LaInc: What is the difference? 


. Mr. NIELSEN: Well, Mr. Chairman, if this is going to be the attitude of the 
Minister, and it is certainly not one of co-operation, then there is not much 
point in my pursuing this line of questioning at all. I thought that there might 
have been some degree of friendly co-operation from the Minister in a matter 
as important as this, but it is not forthcoming a all. I must say it is a sad 
commentary, Mr. Chairman, that witness after witness after witness can be 
called before this Committee to testify on something like national parks, and yet 
when something so fundamental as democratic forms of government and the 
‘treatment of the individual is involved, elected representatives of the people of 
the territory do not have the opportunity and are not even given the courtesy of 
appearing before the Committee deciding their destiny, in the House of Com- 
mons, in order to express that kind of view. It makes me wonder about the 


sense of values of members of Parliament who are considering these matters. 

| Mr. Larne: Mr. Nielsen, that is a nice little speech, but I have read the full 
set of minutes here when you spent several days with the Council, and I was 
very astonished at your line of procedure with them. They were encouraged to 


i 
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call in question every Minister of Northern Affairs they ever had starting with 
Mr. Alvin Hamilton whom they described as a mere teacher who knew nothing 
of the north. Mr. Dinsdale received a going over. You did not even defend me in 
the statements that were made. There was built up here a general distrust of 
everything that Northern Affairs and everything that the government in Ottawa. 
and previous governments had attempted to do. You stated that this was the 
first time you had sat down with the Council for many years. ; 


Mr. NIELSEN: I cannot let that statement of the minister go by the board. 
He knows as well as I do that I have, in the Yukon, not undermined his 
authority or the authority of any minister of northern affairs including him. 
Anything that I have ever said about the Minister of Northern Affairs whoever 


he might have been at the time, in the north, has been encouraging and has not 
been derogatory in any way, shape or form. The Minister knows this. i 


I did not appear before the Council at my own request; I appeared before 
them at their request. They wanted to speak to me; it was not the other way 
around. I welcomed the opportunity, when we reached the detail of what was 
closest to their hearts, and as the Minister knows, close to the heart of 90 per 
cent of the Yukon people. He knows, because I have spoken with people to’ 
whom he spoke within the last week the situation that he found there; that 
there is great unrest. And far from stirring anything up, which is the impres- 
sion the Minister is endeavouring to leave with this Committee, quite the 
converse was the fact. All I am trying to do here is obtain from the minister 
some answers that might be helpful to the elected representatives of the people 
of that territory sitting on the Council in order to achieve what is closest to 
their hearts and which affects their destinies and certainly not any member of 
this Committee except myself and, perhaps, Mr. Orange. | 


Mr. LAING: Mr. Nielsen, your submission to Council was in two parts. One 
was the part dealing with the changes in jurisdiction and the assumption of 
greater responsibility and the second was an economic proposal. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am not speaking about economic proposals. 
Mr. LAInc: But I am. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I did not raise it, Mr. Chairman. I was not going into this area 
at all now. All I was speaking about was political developments there. If the 
Minister does not want to co-operate in the answers to the questions I am 
putting to him, which are intended to obtain information— | 


Mr. Larne: Did you not put an economic paper before them? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, but I was going to get into this after we had dealt with 
the first compartment which is governmental reform. 


Mr. LAING: Did you describe this economic paper as a paper which you had 
prepared for the caucus of your party, and that it had been seen by only one 
other person beside them, namely the leader of your party? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to get into an argument with 
the Minister; it is not my purpose to be antagonistic toward the Minister or, 
toward any member of this Committee. It is my purpose only to be helpful to’ 
the people whom I represent and I hope to members of the Committee, in trying | 
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to explain what the feelings of the people there are and what their hearts’ 
desires are with respect to the achievement of eventual autonomy. 


Mr. Larne: Mr. Chairman, I want to tell the Committee now that I was 
absolutely staggered by this because this happens to be—and I am talking about 
the economic report that Mr. Nielsen took there and stated that he had prepared 
‘it for presentation to the Conservative caucus, and that it had been adopted by 
his leader, seen only by his leader, and adopted by him with the exception of a 
reference to co-operatives which his leader could not accept because they were 
extremely left-wing, all co-operatives—and I want to tell the Committee— 


Mr. NIELSEN: The Minister is now, Mr. Chairman, is distorting here. I have 


not even asked him a question or made a charge. I have not made a Single 
charge. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


An hon. MEMBER: Why should we have only your side of the story? 
The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


Mr. LaInc: I want to tell the Committee— 


| The CHAIRMAN: I hope the Minister is answering Mr. Nielsen’s question. I 
hope Mr. Nielsen will be good enough to allow the Minister to complete his 
statement. 


) 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I have not asked a 
juestion. The Minister is now embarking on what appears to be an attack. 


_ The CHarrMan: No; I do not think you have a point of order there at all 
decause you are trying to bring in an argument. You made your statement; you 
were not asking any questions, you were making statements so the Minister is 
inswering in his own way in a statement of his own. I think it is quite proper 
hat he should be allowed to do so. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If this is the way that the Committee is going to proceed, Mr. 
-hairman, then you can expect a different course from me because, at the outset 
£ my line of questioning, I indicated an eagerness to co-operate; an eagerness 
0 be fair; certainly that is not the attitude of the Minister. 


Mr. LarInG: This is exactly the field into which I want to get and I want to 
sk Mr. Nielsen whether he thinks now what he did up there was fair? I want 
° tell him that I have here a copy of his presentation in full, a background 
aper on the political and economic development of the Yukon and Northwest 
‘erritories prepared by Mr. Nielsen and used by him in his discussions with the 
‘ukon Council. The second part, the economic part, happens to have been, 


[most in total, a paper that had been prepared and marked “restricted” and 
Tesented at the Nor Con Conference. 


_ We annually have a meeting of northern affairs people, whom we bring 
own here, and it is the responsibility of these people to bring new ideas and, 
ideed, dreams, and because of the nature of that, the papers are all marked 
stricted and are not to be taken out of the conference. Somehow, it would 
opear that Mr. Nielsen acquired one of these and wrote it almost word for 


ord. Where “N.W.T.” appeared, he changed that to “north” but, indeed, all of 
ie plans— 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, the Minister cannot make unfounded accusa- 
tions. 

Mr. Lainc: I want to file this; I want to table this and I think it should be 
printed, as a matter of fact, in the minutes because the original copy was 
presented by Mr. Lewis and clearly marked “restricted”, at the Nor Cor 
Conference where we invite our northern people to come down and look 
forward into the future and this statement of Mr. Lewis was obtained somehow 
and was presented up there as his preparation. He reminded them on two or 
three occasions that only they and one other person had ever seen this, namely 
the leader of his party, and he presented it as his program for economic 
development of the north. 

We cannot go on—I do not know how we are going to have a Nor Cor 
Conference next year if our papers are going to be taken out of the Nor Cor 
Conference. I do not know how we can conduct ourselves in these committees 
properly if this sort of thing is going to continue. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: The minister is saying that I took the papers out of his Nor 
Con Conference. 

Mr. LAING: I did not say you took papers out. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That was the implication. 

Mr. Larne: I said that papers were taken out of the Nor Con Conference. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I would be delighted to have that paper filed, Mr. Chairman 
together with a verbatim record of the proceedings of the Council. Then 
perhaps, the Committee members might get an accurate idea of what took place. 

Mr. Latnc: Yes, this has tobe tabled. I also want tabled Mr. Lewis’ et 
paper. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will someone make a motion? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I would move that the documents indicated bj 
the Minister together with the verbatim record of the proceedings of the Yukor 
Council dealing with my appearance before that Council, including the resolu- 
tion passed by them where they requested my appearance, together with all the 
sessions with Mr. Hughes, the legal counsel, be tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that mean to have them printed as part of th: 
proceedings? | 

Mr. Nreusen: If the Minister wishes, and members of the Committee s( 
wish. ) 

Mr. Larnc: Could we have the caucus paper that was distributed to the 
Conservative party included? 

Mr. NIELSEN: The Minister is making another accusation. 


Mr. Lainc: I am not making an accusation. I am making a statement tha 
you made— | 

Mr. NIELSEN: The Minister is making another accusation which is absolutely 
false. No paper has been distributed by me to the Conservative caucus dealin{ 
with northern development. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Nielsen has moved a motion to the effec 
that the proceedings of the Yukon Council—is that what it was— 
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Mr. Laine: And the paper that Mr. Nielsen distributed to the Council. 
The CHAIRMAN: And the papers that Mr. Nielsen distributed to the Council, 


be tabled. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That includes the records of the proceedings of the Council. 

The CHAIRMAN: Including the record of the proceedings of the Council. Will 
someone second that motion? 

Mr. Lainc: What I want is the copy of the paper which Mr. Nielsen 
distributed to the Council and which he described as having been seen by only 
one other person, and I also want Mr. Lewis’ report to Nor Con which was 
marked “restricted”’. 

Mr. MATHER: Mr. Chairman, if you are about to put the question I want to 
say that I intend to vote in favour of this motion very largely frm the point of 
view that I hope it will speed up the business of this Committee and terminate 
he political language between the Conservative and Liberal people here. I, 
sherefore, second the motion. 

_ The CHarrMan: Those in favour of the motion, please signify? 

Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, what papers are going to be presented now? It is 
ny understanding of the motion that it includes the paper by Mr. Lewis which 
vas marked “restricted” and a copy of the paper given at the caucus. 

__ Mr. Larne: Distributed by Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. Linp: To the Council. 

Mr. Laine: And the minutes of Council. 

The CHarRMAN: Is that clear now? Is it agreed? 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Larne: Only tabled. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Not printed in the proceedings? 


_ The CHarrman: If it is the wish of the Committee to have them printed? 
he motion, Mr. Nielsen, you moved yourself, was to have them tabled. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: The question has been raised to have them printed. Does the 
ommittee want them printed in the proceedings? 


_ Mr. Larne: I would certainly like to see that all members obtain the two 
ypies to which I referred, mainly Mr. Lewis’ speech to Nor Con and Mr. 
ielsen’s distribution to the Council. 


_ Mr. Nietsen: I had the impression that the motion included the printing 


cause I felt that from my hearing of what the Minister said, that that was his 
sire, 


_ Mr. Laine: Yes, I would prefer that. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would prefer that they be printed? Is it agreed then 
(at the documents in question be printed in the proceedings of the Committee? 
ay objections? If not, it is agreed. 

Agreed to. 


The CuarrmMawn: I will now call on Mr. Dinsdale, providing Mr. Nielsen is 
‘rough questioning the Minister. 
| 244952 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I do not want to dominate the time of the Committee. I hay 
many other questions to which I would like answers but obviously there is littl 
likelihood of getting answers. Perhaps someone else would be more successful, 


Mr. DInsDALE: I would like to return to the subject initially raised by M 
Nielsen and that is the matter of increasing political autonomy for the Yuko 
Territory. We were sidetracked on to this economic factor, largely, I thinl 
because the Minister suggested that economic development must precede politi 
cal development. I do not quite agree with that thesis, because I feel that one ¢ 
the reasons for the relatively slow rate of economic development in the nort 
has been the lack of any change up until recent years in the direction C 
political autonomy. I hope we can stick to the political autonomy aspect withou 
bringing in the economic problems at this particular juncture of the ques 
tioning. { 

My name was dragged into this, as one of the former ministers who ha 
been subjected to criticism by the hon. member for the Yukon Territory. ) 


Mr. Latina: No, I did not say that. ; 
Mr. DINSDALE: Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, the statement was made that a 
former ministers— | 
Mr. LaInc: I said that the member for the Yukon did not defend any of u 
let alone me. ) 


| 


Mr. NIELSEN: Which is absolutely false. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I am not objecting; as a matter of fact, I was going 1 
defend Mr. Nielsen’s right to criticize ministers. I think anyone who assum¢ 
cabinet responsibility in any respect can expect to be criticized from time 1 
time. As Harry Truman says: “If you cannot stand the heat, stay out of th 
kitchen”. 


Mr. Lartnc: I do not mind that at all. 


Mr. DinspALE: Anyone who has had ministerial responsibility, of course, 
aware that he becomes the object for comments that are less than laude 
from time to time. I want to endorse any criticism that was directed at me b 
the member for the Yukon and, I am sure, that any member for the Northwe 
Territories would have the same viewpoint, for the neglect of this problem 
promoting greater political autonomy. Any excursions that I made into tl 
north I found this was the great problem that constantly confronted me ‘ 
minister and because there has been such a long tradition of colonialism in tk 
north it seems to be difficult to break this tradition, both in the Yukon and th 
Northwest Territories. We did anticipate, when the northern developme! 
program was launched, that there would be an acceleration of this process = 
think this is what Mr. Nielsen is trying to get at. | 


I would just like to ask questions on a specific point here as a result ( 
comments that have been made recently, not by the Council but by tt 
Commissioner who is the key person in the present set-up in the Yuke 
Territory, and has considerable responsibility as liaison between Ottawa and tr 
government of the Yukon Territory. We thought that appointing a local man { 
the first time since the gold rush days, a man who had the confidence of th 
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case of which comes first, the chicken 
Yukoners had more local control they w 


The former Commissioner mak 
this is a direct quotation: 
Now, obviously if the Mi 
reference at all to this im 
lost all hope because this 


es' similar strong statements, he says, and 
“The Yukon government has reached stagnation.” 
nister meets with the Council and they make no 
portant subject of greater autonomy, they must have 
is a vital issue in the north and I was staggered to 
aear the Minister say that there was no reference made at all to this resolution 


that had been passed. It underscores the words of the Commissioner that the 
Yukon government has reached stagnation. 


Finally, he goes beyond the government and says, 


Yukon are fed up; they feel they must have more con 
ind soon.” Now 1 


to a statement which was made in 
‘oronto yesterday by the Minister without Portfolio. Mr. Turner made a very 


nNportant statement which was commented on in “Preview Commentary” on the 
problems in the modern state 
f Canada more than it does to 


Canada had governed the north in a state of absent mindedness”; we had not 
“cepted our responsibilities nor had it become an integral part of the Canadian 
ody politic. Mr. Turner, reinforcing this viewpoint yesterday said that too 
uch planning superimposed from above—I am paraphrasing now—dulls and 
2adens the processes of democracy at the local level. I think he was quoting 
example of what happens when 
‘onomic planning gets out of touch with political reality. I think this is the 
isie problem in both the Yukon and the Northwest Territories and I think this 
the problem Mr. Nielsen is endeavouring to bring before this Committee. 


I was disappointed that we were not going to be able to meet with the 


ouncillors because even though they did not bring this up with the Minister 
2449593 


f 
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when he met them in their home territory, I am sure they would have brougk 
it before this Committee if they had the opportunity. 


I have one specific question. Are we going to continue the tradition ¢ 
appointing a Commissioner from the territory itself, a man who has had loce 
government experience, as the important step toward this very necessar 
development of greater local autonomy? 


@ (10.30 a.m.) 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dinsdale has been dealing with a matte 
which is the first confrontation of any minister in this post, and that is to reall 
get more government on the ground. I said that would be my objective when 
went up there. We have done, in the short three years we have been here, mor 
in this direction than has ever been done before, and I think he would be th 
first to admit this. We have extended, in the Northwest Territories, th 
franchise to that great group of people who never had the right to vote for thei 
Council at all. When the new Northwest Territories bill was passed and Mi 
Dinsdale was discussing the entire north, there was a provision there for th 
setting up of three new constituencies and the Commissioner of the Northwes 
Territories has called a by-election to fill those three posts at once. The coune 
will not be convened until those three additional areas are represented and tha 
will be in October. We have taken care, I think, of the worst blot that we hav 
had on our escutcheon ever, that people living in an area were not privileged t 
vote for representatives. We did a second thing. We appointed the Carrother 
Commission, and our attitude at the present time is to wait and see in respect ¢ 
both the Northwest Territories and the Yukon because of the impendin 
Carrothers Commission Report. Dr. Carrothers and two other Commissioner 
were appointed. I have watched the energy and the enthusiasm with which the 
have acted and we are expecting a rather momentous report. I think it is goin 
to be a very important stage in the development of the north when that repoi 
comes down. They were asked to look into the type of government we migh 
have in the north in the future. This is the whole basis of it and I think w 
would be acting very wrongly and indeed insulting that commission if we mad 
great changes in either the Northwest Territories or the Yukon bills at thi 
time. 


We expect that report in August or September at the latest and I can giv 
you my undertaking that if I am in this post it will be studied immediately an 
as much action as is within the capacity of the government, and decided by th 
government as proper action, will be taken on it at the earliest possibl 
moment. This is why we set the commission up, to tell us what should be don 
in respect of government in the two territories. This is the reason why we have— 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I may have a misunderstanding of the term 
of reference of the Carrothers Commission. Do the terms of reference of th 
Carrothers Commission include an assessment of the political development © 
the Yukon as well as of the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. Larne: I did not say that. I said that it would certainly have applicatio) 
to the Yukon. What they tell us there will have application to the Yukon. Th 


% 
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Yukon development is further ahead. It was an area that was populated much 


ne by, and in the very early days; but 


of the Northwest Territories will have 
great application to the Yukon as well, in our view. Therefore, I think, in the 
three years I have been here, we have 


the lines that Mr. Dinsdale has been suggesting. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Those comments are very interesting, but it is not the 


question that I raised. As I pointed out, we were talking about the Yukon 
‘erritory and not the N orthewest Territories. 


Mr. Laing: You were talking about the north; you spoke about the north. 
| Mr. DINSDALE: I indicated the similar desire for local autonomy. 


Mr. LaInG: Yes, and I related the report we are going to obtain on the 
Northwest Territories to the Yukon. 


adians were given the right to vote. He has another objective and I hope 
ae Minister is taking this into consideration. He also recommended that there 


1en it would be possible to appoint representatives from either the Indian or 
ie Eskimo group who constitute a large percentage of the population in the 
ukon and the Northwest Territories respectively. It would be possible to 
opoint a spokesman to Parliament in preparation for the day when they 
lemselves could find a seat in the House through the electoral process. This is 
very important, but it is beside the specific problem and that is the request 
‘the members of the Yukon Council to be heard, which has been turned down 
7 this Committee, and also the comments of the Commissioner of the Yukon 
-t. Gordon Cameron, recently retired, who indicates the time is long past due 
ir achieving a major breakthrough and to quote his words, speaking of the 


hople of the Yukon they feel they must have more control of their own destiny 
ad soon. 


| Because he has spoken out in this way, I hope you are not going to reverse 
ir trend of having a local man on the job, because I think it is the 
(sponsibility of a Yukoner to speak out and express the needs of his own 
tritory. I trust that, notwithstanding his strong words which I think represent 
fe true feeling o fthe north, the tradition that has been established—-which was 
snajor breakthrough—in preparation for gradual assumption of the executive 
fwers of government will not be departed from. I trust Mr. Cameron’s 
> 
; 
) 


s2cessor will be a man of similar stature and independence of thought. This is 
= point I wanted to make. I know the Minister cannot answer that question, 
t I just put it before the Committee and the Minister as a very important 
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tradition to maintain at this critical juncture in the development of the Yuke 
Territory. 


Mr. Latnc: I made the statement the other day in answer to a question } 
the House that the Commissioner when appointed will have his name ar 
nounced in the House. I cannot say anything more than that. I do want to te 
you we did discuss the matters with the four Council members who appeare 
and I was rather surprised to know that there was very little if any liaisc 
between the Commissioner and the members of the Council. 


Mr. NIELSEN: There never has been. 


Mr. LaInc: Well, there must be, in my view. I cannot understand why tl 
Commissioner does not sit with the Council and does not discuss with tl 
Council the drafting of a program for their session and indeed be with them ar 
guide them in their thinking when the session is under way. There is no conta 
between the commissioner and the Council whatsoever. I would hope that v 
can give a measure of direction to the new Commissioner that he do 
co-operate with the Council, sit with them, counsel them and indeed work wi 
them and listen to their representations. 


Mr. NiELSEN: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can explain in a few brief wor 
why this has happened. I know it is difficult for the Minister and anyone who 
in the Department to appreciate why this has happened and it is even mo: 
difficult for members of the Committee. It is because the Commissioner is 
member of the government, taking his instructions from the Minister and fro 
the Department. 


Mr. LAtnc: He is not a member of the government. 


Mr. NieLtsen: He is paid by the government and while he is not a ci 
servant, he is by virtue of the terms of the Yukon Act, instructed by tl 
Minister or the governor in council, from time to time. In other words, he is n 
an elected representative of the people which Mr. Gordon Cameron says | 
should be. Over 60 years, because of this, this situation has existed and you ha’ 
developed in the Council, which is a wholly elected body, representing t) 
people of the Yukon, a permanent opposition. They have been placed in t 
position of being constant critics so that you have a legislative function bei? 
performed 100 per cent in the nature of an opposition constantly opposed 
government policies which filter down through the Commissioner. This 
precisely what Mr. Cameron was getting at and what the members of Coun 
are getting at in their resolution, and what I have been trying to get at and di 
I think, in my remarks when we debated the bill. This situation has to” 
changed. 

It will not help to have the Commissioner sit with Council. It is repugna 
to the democratic machinery to have the Clerk of the Privy Council, f 
instance, sitting in Parliament. This is the situation that would be suggested ] 
having the Commissioner sit with council. The Council has to be given sor 
control over the executive. They have to be given some fiscal control. It 
entirely undemocratic, if not illogical, to expect the Council to impose taxes | 
their people who send them there to represent them, and then deny them t 


¢ 
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right to spend the money that the 
in their craws. 


Mr. Laine: All I can say is that we will endeavour, when the new 


appointment is made, to see that this attitude of isolation and severance is 
overcome. 


' Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to stay away from some of these 
liscussions not because of any partisanship or the fact that I am not in 
sympathy with the desire of the people to have greater autonomy. However, I 
‘elt, in view of my recent association with both the Department of Northern 
Affairs and holding a comparable position in government in many respects to 
he former commissioner of the Yukon, although not quite with the responsibili- 
y. There are two or three things I would like to comment on, and probably the 


vasiest one is with reference to Mr. Dinsdale’s remarks regarding Senate 
epresentation. 


y raised by those revenues. This is what sticks 


Iam not only in Sympathy with the suggestion, but I think it is something 
hat is reasonably important to people of the north that we do have Senate 
epresentation both from the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. I 
7ould imagine that Mr. Nielsen, when he first brought up this subject, received 
uch the same sort of answer that I have and that is it is related to the British 
forth America Act and requires an amendment to the act. 


| 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Which can be made by the House of Commons. 


eement. The remarks regarding local 
tonomy and greater autonomy for the people of the north, I think, are fairly 
Northwest Territories as I am not 
rivilege of visiting the Yukon, but I 
people there, however I know there is 
much greater desire and more anxiety in the Yukon than possibly there is in 


ne of the very important factors as far 
‘ the Northwest Territories is concerned, is the fact that the Commissioner 


7es and works in Ottawa. 


_ I think the present Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, because he 
i divorced completely from the operation of the Department of Northern 
‘fairs has spent more time visiting and travelling throughout the north than 


al 


‘y other commissioner has before. 


I said last week in the north in a radio interview, and also when I was 
taking a report to some of my people, that my own personal centennial project 
\as to greet the resident Commissioner of the Northwest Territories on July iL 
167 in the capital of the Northwest Territories wherever that may be. I think 


is is an urgent matter that must be looked upon by the Department. I know 
\ 


? Minister has already said that he will see that the next. Commissioner of the 
irthwest Territories, following the retirement of Mr. Sivertz will be a resident 
-mmissioner. I think this is a commitment and one which the people in the 
\rthwest Territories are most anxious to see happen. 
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They are waiting for the results of the Carrothers Commission with great 
interest, and I might suggest, anxiety, because there is a feeling in the 
north that we want more say in the problems relating to our day to day 
activities. I hope that within the framework of the department, there are plans 
under way now to transfer as many functions as possible which are now carried 
out on a federal level, but which are territorial in nature and which can be 
transferred over with a great degree of speed. I think these are obvious and ] 


am thinking of such matters as road maintenance, possibly welfare services, 
education and so on. ) 


I think we also might bring out the fact that as far as the Northwest 
Territories are concerned, there is a recognition of a federal involvement in the 
Northwest Territories; that while we would like to be masters of our owr 
destiny, until our economic growth reaches a particular level where we are, ] 
will not say fully self supporting, but possibly in a better state than we aré 
now, that many of the major capital projects must continue to be planned anc 
implemented through the federal government. Once these projects are paid for 
through federal funds, they can become the responsibility of the territoria 
government to maintain and this brings us to another area in terms of financia. 
arrangements which I think I would like to speak on at another time. ) 


I just wanted to say a few words for the reasons I stated at the beginning 
I felt that I should be apart from some of these discussions, however I would lik 
to go on record as saying that in terms of political autonomy for people living it 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory, I am hoping the govern 
ment is giving serious consideration to the transfer of functions which cai 
become the responsibility of the Territorial Council, the Commissioner and tha 
these will be brought forth in some form of blueprint which will meet wha 
appear to me to be expressed desires of not only the people living there, but 0 
the elected representatives. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions. Would you like to mak 
some comments on Mr. Orange’s remarks. * 

Mr. Lainc: Well, Mr. Orange has suggested that we should move as rapidl 
as we possibly can and he referred to those functions which the Councils of th 


Territories can undertake. I want to assure him that that is our policy exactly. 


Mr. OraAncE: In referring to political autonomy, I have several question 
and I am just wondering, in view of the time that Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. Nielse 
and I have taken up in this committee, if other members might like to ask som 
questions. I will be happy to defer, but there are many things here that I woul 
still like to discuss. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Does any other member wish to ask the Minister an 
questions. If not, you may proceed Mr. Orange. | 


Mr. ORANGE: I am speaking again with a fresh point of view, because I hav 
just returned from 10 days in certain parts of the north. One of the areas ¢ 
concern that has been discussed by many people is not with regard to th 
amalgamation of the Indian Affairs Branch and the Northern Aministratio 


Branch in the Territories, because I think this has been accepted, particular! 
by the Indian people with whom I have talked, as being a major step forwar( 


b| 
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' One of the difficulties that all of us encountered when we were working in the 
| Northwest Territories was the bastardization of services available to people of 
_ different ethnic groups. For example, and for the information of the Committee 
_members, the Northern Administration Branch were responsible for welfare 
_ services to the Eskimo people. The Indian Affairs Branch were responsible for 
_welfare services to the Indian people and the territorial government were 
responsible for welfare services to—this terrible term, others. I believe this is a 
_major step forward in bringing a standardization of policies and procedures to 
_ the administration of government in the Northwest Territories. 


| However, one particular area that concerns me very much, is this question 
of social welfare services. It is not a matter of policy, but it is a matter of 
_ carrying out the policy. Again I speak from firsthand experience and would like 
to point out that while the department and the territorial government have 
programs which can meet the requirements of people living in the north, they 
do not have the resources to carry out these programs. This is not a matter of 
not having positions or the potential people available. It is a fact that the 
department has been unable to hire welfare workers, social workers, welfare 
Officers, and so on, to administer social assistance. With the addition of the 
Indian people to the responsibility of the staff of the Northern Administration 
Branch, you have a situation that I am very much concerned with, because I 
believe that there will be a general lowering of welfare administration because 
of the lack of staff. I blame this not on the department but, on the problems 
facing the social work profession and the salaries paid to social workers. In 
other words, the Civil Service Commission of Canada is not ready and not 
prepared to pay an adequate salary, so the Department can go out and attract 
social workers into the north. 


I know there have been several proposals in the past whereby there might 
_be a lowering of standards and rather than hiring fully trained social workers, 
you might follow the practices of some of the provinces where they hire people 
‘with degrees. I think we could use an example of what could happen in using 
the Yellowknife region where there are two social workers on strength at the 
‘present time and with the addition of the Indian population, their work load 
will have increased by 60 per cent without any additional staff. I am not asking 
the Minister, I am urging the Minister through his departmental staff to load up 
every barrel and every gun to say to the Civil Service Commission: ‘This is an 
urgent matter and something must be done immediately in order that social 
workers can be brought into the north”. There is a possibility of social workers 
being hired by the territorial government. This is a suggestion, that welfare 
services could become the responsibility of the territorial government, so this 
lengthy, cumbersome procedure of hiring people—and I will not go into the 
examples that I am familiar with now—might be overcome. As we used to say, 
when you find a live one you can hire him right on the spot rather than wait 
for three, five or six months to go through all the tedious routines which 
government employees now must go though, in order to join the ranks of the 
federal civil service. 

Mr. Coré: I think the point made by Mr. Orange has a good deal of 
validity. I think that by bringing these services together, in the Mackenzie, we 
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will be in a better position to serve the total population by having these services 
concentrated and dealt with in one group. I am a bit concerned by his 
suggestion that one could go out through the territorial service and hire 


additional people. I think we have to keep this effort rather concentrated and as _ 


soon as an opportunity comes about to make this available in one package on 
the ground. 
The recent salary revisions for social workers has shown some modest 


improvement. The range is better than it was and in the upper ranges it tends 
to be competitive. In the lower ranges it is not competitive yet. We have a 


serious position, as far as social workers and welfare workers are concerned. As . 
regards professional workers in the welfare division. At the moment, there are 
nine professionals on the establishment and, two positions are not filled which — 
leaves a vacancy rate of about 28 per cent. In the Arctic division there are 16 
positions and five vacancies, which makes this a vacancy rate of 45 per cent, i 
the Mackenzie district, it is worse still. There are 26 positions and a vacancy of 


nine positions for a vacany rate of 53 per cent. 


Mr. ORANGE: Excuse me Mr. Cété, I would assume included in your figures 
are the community or the untrained social worker? 


Mr. Cérk: These are the professionals. Therefore, of the total number of 51 | 


positions, there are 16 vacant for a vacancy rate of 45 per cent. We have been 
trying, I have personally tried on occasions to interest social workers, and I do 


get the reply that when you pay a rate that is competitive, you are more likely — 
to get my services in that area. It is a real problem and we are in communication | 
with the Commission about this and we will be pursuing it quite actively, the - 


hon. member may be assured. 


Mr. ORANGE: I think this is an urgent matter, as I said earlier, particularly | 


with the amalgamation of the services. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions gentlemen? Mr. Nielsen. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: I can carry on, Mr. Chairman, but it is one minute to eleven j 


now. 


Mr. Stmpson: I would like to pose one question to the Minister. It may bea 


bit hypothetical, but I am particularly interested in this planned housing 


program under Northern Affairs in relation to the Eskimo population. I would 
like to relate this to the planned inclusion of the Indian Affairs branch with the 


Department of Northern Affairs when this officially takes place. I understand, at 


the present time, Indian affairs is still in conjunction with the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. It is indicated that housing in the Northwest 
Territories-Mackenzie District will be carried on in collaboration with the 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration. I understand, as Mr. Nielsen says, 


the order in council has already been passed; therefore, it is no longer 


hypothetical. I was wondering if the Minister can state, now that the two 
departments have been combined, if the situation with regard to Indian housing 


within the provinces will be more or less identical with the policy of housing for | 
Eskimo people which is now in effect in so far as the Eskimo people in the 
Northwest Territories are concerned. I am quite familiar with the policy which 
as been followed by the Indian affairs branch in the past with regard to the | 
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. very necessary housing which is required on all Indian reservations and I have 
never felt that it was equal to that which was provided for Eskimo people 
under Northern Affairs. Can the Minister give us some indication of whether 
_ these two policies will now be on a more or less equal basis since the Indian 
affairs branch is under Northern Affairs? 


| Mr. LainG: My officials tell me, Mr. Simpson, that the biggest change we 
have made recently—and I think we made it first in reference to the Eskimos—is 
| that we adopted the principle that we were going to see that these people were 
housed. In other words, we based it on need rather than ability to pay. That 
“same criterion will be applied in the case of Indian housing. We are going to, 
‘however, in all cases where people, whether Indian or Eskimo go in these 
houses, have the ability to pay, to try and collect. I think we should do that, too. 
‘These are qualities in the high north which make a distinct variation from the 
‘Indian housing in that we have to supply facilities in the north and I am 
speaking now about heating in the way of oil and so on, to the Eskimo people. 
We are not and have not been doing this in sourthern Canada with the Indian 
people. I guess it is a case of firewood still which they are expected to provide 
themselves although I found some community provision of firewood in some of 
_the Indian settlements now and I think we are involved in that as well. But, the 
largest breakthrough, and some people may well be critical of it, is that we are 
‘providing housing for people who cannot pay anything. This is the major 
‘ehange and it applies in both instances. The difference arises largely out of the 
difference in the territory. We are dealing with an area where there is wood 
available in southern Canada, the provinces and the Indian settlements and in 
‘the high Arctic you have nothing on the ground at all. 


Mr. SIMPSON: Well, in most instances that is possibly correct but I am 
referring, particularly, to a place such as Churchill. As far as weather conditions 
are concerned, I think anyone who has been in the north would agree with me 
that weather conditions in Churchill and the lack of fuel supply in the form of 
‘wood, are relative to any part of the high Arctic. In fact, I think, in some places 
the weather conditions in Churchill in the winter are worse than the high 
Arctic. 
| Mr. Laine: I have described your riding as having the worst weather in 
Canada, if that would please you. 


Mr. Srmmpson: Well, it would not please me fully because I am speaking 
mainly of the people living in the Churchill area. In other parts of the 
constituency there is a fairly good supply of timber. However, at Churchill, the 
housing—now I am possibly getting into things which should be brought up 
under Indian affairs— 


Mr. Lainc: I think at this point, seeing that you have raised the matter, I 
would like Mr. Cété or Mr. Gordon to explain the differences. 


Mr. Simpson: I would just like to Say one or two more things. The housing 
supplied to the Indian people of Churchill is a shelter to an extent but that is all 
you can call it. Certainly it is not comparable in any way with the housing 
supplied to the Eskimo people at Akudlik and the housing supplied to Indian 
people at Camp Ten adjacent to Churchill. It has to be seen to be appreciated 


| 
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by the Committee. It will break the wind but that is about all. The housing 
provided to the Eskimo people is quite comfortable. I think they should have it; 
I agree they should have it. I have never been able to see why the Indian people | 
have to live in plywood shacks, whereas we have the Eskimo people living at | 
Akudlik in very comfortable surroundings. | 


Mr. J. H. Gorpon (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, on the questions raised by Mr. | 
Simpson, I would like to say first of all that the housing supplied to the Eskimos 
in the town of Churchill, the housing to which you are referring, was built some 
time ago at the initial stages of the northern administration branch’s housing 
program. This was before my time with the Department but I am given to 
understand it was experimental in character and if you happen to accompany — 
the party into the high Arctic, I think you will find, sir, a much closer — 
correspondence between the housing supplied subsequent to this time for 
Eskimos now, and those which are normally supplied across Canada on Indian | 
reserves. a 

Now, the standards for family size dwellings under the two programs in 
Indian affairs and in northern administration, in so far as the square footage of 
the house is concerned, and having regard to the difference in the environment — 
and the different kind of exteriors which have to be used and so on, the degree 
of insulation, for instance, although the same kind of insulation is certainly | 
required in your riding, this would not apply say, in southern Ontario, are not | 
significantly different, Mr. Simpson. | 


Mr. LAInG: Excuse me, Mr. Gordon, I think Mr. Simpson’s sole point is that — 
the Eskimo gets an insulated house, whereas the Indian gets a plywood house. I 
think that is the difference. 


Mr. Gorpon: Well, the houses occupied by Eskimos are very much better. 
The ones that were built in the early days in Churchill for the Eskimos are of 
a significantly higher standard. I think the explanation for this is that this was 
an experimental early program. 


Mr. Lainc: But we have been giving Eskimos insulated houses? | 
Mr. Gorpon: Right. 


Mr. Lainc: We are not giving Indians insulated houses, this is Mr. 
Simpson’s point. 


Mr. Gorpon: Just at Camp Ten at this particular point. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the hour is past eleven o’clock. There is 
another meeting in progress, the Indian affairs committee next door. I want to | 
thank you for being here with us this morning. Our next meeting will be here’ 
in this room at 9.30 next Tuesday. The Minister will be here to answer — 
questions and we will continue the discussion on the estimates. I thank 'you very © 
much for being here with me this morning. 


The committee adjourned. 
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NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Program Elements of Program Estimated Costs 


A. New Programs 
1. STATEMENT OF 1. To reduce the present regional 


OBJECTIVES 


(PROVISIONAL) 2, 


DEVELOPMENT 9. 


POTENTIAL 


disparities in standards of living. 


To identify and develop the pos- 
sibilities of the region. 


The corporation would carry out 
feasibility studies to confirm de- 
velopment opportunities found 


3. To increase the range of opportu- 
nities available to local residents. 

2. REGIONAL 1. Establish planning machinery—a 1. Expenses of a 
ECONOMIC Northern Development Board—to planning board 
DEVELOPMENT ensure the full participation of all are estimated at 
PLAN parties involved in the develop- $69,000 per an- 

ment of the region—Federal, Ter- num. 
ritorial, private. Sources such as 

the Economic Council of Canada 

should also be requested to act in 

an advisory capacity. 

2. Carry out a regional economic an- 2. A special fund of 
alysis in participation with local $500,000 would 
residents as a necessary first stage be required to fi- 
in the formation of a sound re- nance any special 
gional development plan for the studies required | 
N.W.T. The regional economic for Regional De- | 
analysis would establish the de- velopment. The 
velopment potential of the region. fund would cover 

3. Prepare a Regional Development a five year pe- 
plan based upon the results of the _—‘riod. | 
regional analysis. Such a plan 
would outline the development 
and employment potential of the 
region, show how the potential 
could be realized, and make pro- 
vision for any re-adjustment of 
resources such as labour migra- 
tion. The regional development 
plan would also ensure co-ordina- 
tion of all agencies operating in 
the N.W.T. 

3. SPECIAL PRO- 1. The formation of a Northern De- 1. Administrative 
MOTION OF velopment Corporation as a Ter- expenses of the 
NORTHERN ritorial Crown Corporation. corporation are 


estimated at 
$54,000 per an- 
num. 
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Estimated Costs 


during the regional economic 2. A revolving fund 


analysis. 


. The corporation would locate pro- 


spective investors to ensure that 
all known development opportu- 
nities were utilized with maximum 
speed and efficiency. 


. The corporation would offer spe- 


cial assistance to aid in the estab- 

lishment or expansion of northern 

industry and commerce by: 

(a) The provision of manufactur- 
ing space on a rental basis to 
reduce the initial capital in- 
vestment required by new en- 
terprises in the N.W.T. The 
rent-free period of one year 
would be granted to offset set- 
tling in costs. 


(b) The provision of any neces- 
sary housing for key workers. 

(c) The provision of commercial 
property on a rental basis: 
The provision, under certain 
circumstances, of shopping 
centres, hotels, stores and 
restaurants would greatly 
help to improve the standard 
of northern community serv- 
ices. 

(d) The provision of financial as- 
sistance to cover equipment 
loans and in some cases op- 
erating capital, where such 
aid is not available elsewhere. 

(e) The provision of management 
assistance to clients. Such as- 
sistance would include ac- 
counting, engineering and 
finance. 

(f) The provision of partnership 
agreements to help establish 
key industries. Such agree- 


of $10 million 
would be re- 
quired to finance 
the special assist- 
ance offered to 
northern indus- 
try. 
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Program 


4, SUPERVISED 
LOANS FOR 
SMALL 
BUSINESS 


B. Modification 
To Existing 
Programs 

1. FEDERAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Elements of Program 


ments would involve the pro- 
vision of plant and equipment 
to a commercial partner with 
the latter providing working 
capital. 

(g) Where no entrepreneur can be 
found to develop an important 
development opportunity, the 
corporation would be empow- 
ered to develop a project and 
demonstrate its feasibility. 


. To carry out general research 


into the problems of establishing 
industries in under-developed 
areas. 


. The formation of a Territorial 


Loan Board to provide supervised 
loans for equipment and other 
fixed assets when not available on 
reasonable terms and conditions 
elsewhere. 


. To provide supervised loans or 


guarantees for working capital re- 
quirements under the above con- 
ditions. 


. To provide general management 


counselling services through the 
voluntary participation of retired 
senior accountants, bank mana- 
gers, and engineers. 


. ADA Program: The present sys- 


tem of Federal grants incentives 
for designated areas in southern 
Canada would also apply to elig- 
ible areas within the N.W.T. It 
would not be necessary or desir- 
able to designate the entire N.W.T. 


. ARDA Program: The present fed- 


eral ARDA program should apply 
to the N.W.T. ARDA research and 


Estimated Costs 


| 
| 


1. The Administra- | 
tive expenses of 
the loan board 
are estimated at. 
$19,500 per an- 
num. | 

2. A revolving fund | 
of $1 million | 
would be re- 
quired to fi- 
nance the loan 
program. 
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Elements of Program 


accumulated know-how would be 
of considerable benefit to the 
N.W.T. 


. Representatives from the Territo- 


rial Government should sit on all 
future inter-provincial and fed- 
eral-provincial conferences dealing 
with economic development. 


Industrial Development: Pending 
the formation of the northern de- 
velopment corporation, the Indus- 
trial Division should provide the 
following interim program: 

(a) The promotion of known in- 
dustrial development oppor- 
tunities. 

(b) The provision of manufactur- 
ing space on a rental basis. 

(c) The introduction of a tempo- 
rary subsidy of up to $1,800 
per worker per year. The sub- 
sidy to be distributed by 
formula between rent, equip- 
ment, wages and expenses. 

(d) Loans for fixed assets and 
working capital to be made 
available on an interim basis 
through Section 13 of the 
Northwest Territories Act. 


. Increased aid to co-operatives: 


The following additional aid is 

recommended: 

(a) An increased line of credit up 
to $50 thousand should be 
made available to provide ex- 
tra working capital to finance 
the exceptionally slow turn- 
over of northern store inven- 
tories. 

(b) Expert management advice 
should be made available to 
any co-operative on request. 
Such advice could be provided 
initially by the proposed 


Estimated Costs 


1. The program 
would be carried 
out by the pres- 
ent staff of the 
Industrial 
Division. 


2. A special appro- 


priation would be 
raised to cover 
each individual 
case. 
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Program Elements of Program Estimated Costs — 


Northern Development Loan 
Board. 

(c) In view of recent difficulties, a 
detailed study of northern co- 
operative organization should 
be carried out to determine 
the expected pattern of future 
development. 

3. Marketing and purchasing assist- 
ance: The provision of market re- 
search and purchasing assistance 
would provide a valuable subsidy 
for northern businessmen and | 
would materially assist in reducing | 
the special problems of isolation. | 

4. Government Purchasing: Purchas- | 
ing seminars should be conducted | 
in the N.W.T. between government | 
purchasing agents and local sup- 
pliers. 


3. EDUCATION 1. It is recommended that urgent 


DIVISION consideration be given to the in- 
PROGRAM troduction of a pre-school program | 


(D.N.A.) similar to project ‘Head Start” in 
the United States. Such a program 
might be staffed by the company 
of young Canadians. 

2. Consideration should be given to 
the provision of a combined adult 
education—work training pro- 
gram as an alternative to unsup- 
ported relief. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sometimes the argument is made that Canada should not be in a hurry t 
exploit the natural resources of her northland—that these resources will b 
called into production by the natural processes of market demand in due cours 
and that will be time enough. In other words, the proponents of this philosophy 
say, “Wait for the markets to develop and then set about the development of th 
resources necessary to supply the demand”. I am among those who reject tha 
approach. The acceptance of such a philosophy has the dubious virtue ¢ 
postponing investment, both governmental and private. I wish to advance tw 
good reasons for saying that such an attitude is very dangerous. In the firs 
place it counsels stagnation. The businessman who retreats from competitiv 
battles soon finds himself out of business. Our whole economic concept j 
founded on the belief in aggressive competition. The nation that has abandone) 
real effort in the fields of sciene, engineering or industry will soon lose he 
zest for progress and even the know how for ordinary things. 


Another reason for saying that there is danger in a passive attitude tow 
the development of the resources of the northland is that the rapidity ¢ 
technological developments today makes it impossible to rely on world ef 
of some future remote date ever calling into market the raw materials whic 
Canada may have—I say may have for the simple reason that in the field ¢ 
exploration and discovery, only the surface has yet been scratched. There i 
today a world shortage of base metals. If Canada has these commodities, sh 
will do well to search them out and market them as she can. If Canada sits 0 
her resources she may still be sitting 50 years hence while countries which hay 
greater dynamic, find other ways to supply their needs. Technological obsoles 
cence can overtake almost any commodity. | 


| 
j 


Accepting the premise then, that Canda should explore and develop he 
resources now, what has the north to offer? To answer this question I mu 
inflict upon you a brief description of the Yukon, its population and communal 
its industry and government. | 


The Yukon (207,000 square miles) and the N.W.T. comprise over 40 per cel 
of Canada’s land mass. It is a land rich in history and magnificence of terrain 1 
say nothing of the unexcelled beauty and potential of its lakes, streams an 
wilderness. While tourism is rapidly becoming a leading resource, for industri: 
expansion, the Yukon, unusually rich in mineral potential, looks primarily { 
mineral production and processing. Long its leading industry by far, miner! 
production valued at $30 million is projected for 1968 from $13.3 million j 
1965. (The value of mineral production in the N.W.T. was $72 million in 19€ 
and projected for $115 million in 1968.) While its future cannot be accuratel 
charted, there are many reasons to believe that growth over the next quart« 
century will be very impressive. These reasons include: the Yukon potential fi 


a wide variety of minerals, the accelerating pace of mineral exploration ar 


% 
| 
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evelopment activity, greater access to promising mineral areas offered by new 
nd improved transportation facilities, the rapid increase in long-term demand 
or minerals as world population continues to surge upward and world indus- 
cialization proceeds. (A population of well over that of the entire North 
Merican continent has been added to world population in the last decade.) 


Since the future course of the mineral industry cannot be accurately 
aarted, neither can that of commerce and population. The present population 
f the Yukon is estimated at over 17,000 (including about 1,800 Indian people); 
1 the N.W.T. over 26,500 (including about 7,000 Eskimos and 5,000 Indian 
eople). The Yukon population was 5,000 in 1941, 9,000 in 1951 and 12,000 in 
61. 

_ Since an economy based largely on mineral production and processing does 
ot ordinarily support a large population, its cities and towns tending to be 
iaall to medium sized, it is not to be expected that the Yukon in the foreseeable 
iture will be the home of a large population sustaining a correspondingly large 
olume of commerce. That mineral production will undergo multiple increase is 
‘ear, however, and the resultant growth in population and commerce while 
‘aall in absolute terms will be correspondingly large relatively. 

The administration of the Yukon rests with the Commissioner (appointed 
’ Order-in-Council) acting under instructions of the Minister of Northern 
fairs and National Resources or, in the final analysis, of the Governor-in- 
Ouncil. 

| 


The Commissioner-in-Council has powers in all respects the same as the Lt. 


Overnor-in-Council of any province with three basic exceptions. (See section 
] of the Yukon Act) These are: 


1 The Commissioner-in-Council has no legislative jurisdiction over the 
administration of natural resources; 


2 The Commissioner-in-Council has no legislative jurisdiction over the 
administration of justice; 


3 No member of the Yukon legislative Council may introduce a “money 
bill”. (See section 24 of the Yukon Act) 


_ The resources of the Yukon (and N.W.T.) are vested in the federal 
3vernment, as were those of the prairie provinces prior to 1930. Revenues are 
‘sed for territorial purposes by the Council through taxes of various types. 
le Yukon Act was amended in 1958 to empower the Commissioner-in-Council 
(raise money by borrowing. 


In 1871, an amendment to the BNA Act was passed to remove doubts as 
«che power of the federal government to establish new provinces. 


_ The provisions of this amendment relating to the creation of new provinces 


1 that the Parliament of Canada may: 


1 establish new provinces in any of the territories which are part of 
Canada but not already part of an existing province, and may, at the 
time of such establishment, make provision for the constitution, 
administration, and for the passing of laws for the peace, order, and 
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good government of the new province, and for its representation i 

the parliament of Canada. (Paraphrase of actual amendment) ; 

2 increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of any province, wit 

the consent of the Legislature of the province, and may, with lik 

consent, make provision respecting the affect and operation of an 

such increase or diminution or alteration of territory in relation t 


any province affected. (Paraphrase of actual amendment) | 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker, on September 26, 1958, said: ; 
“This area Yukon will be a province surely in the fullness of time.” ; 
and 
“Tt is my hope that by the time of Canada’s centennial in 1967 the Yuko 
and Mackenzie will have gone a long way—if not all the way—towar 


self-government.” | 


What then are the steps to be taken? What are the problems? What cours 
should our party, traditionally the “nation building” party, be taking? In shor 
what is our policy of northern development as part of the fabric of nation 
development? ) 


We are confronted with three basic problems in the north—problems thé 
are common to the world today. The first of these is the task of bringing abou 
political growth to self-government; secondly, the economic transformation i 
Canada’s north from its existing status as an undeveloped area; and, thirdly, th 
accomplishment of the social adjustment of people not really yet adapted to ol 
modern life. This last is much more of a problem in the Northwest Territorii 
with respect to the Eskimo population than it is in the Yukon where tl 


problem is confined almost solely to the Indian people. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The political problem—the growth from colony to province is analogous * 
the same problem confronting the nation as a whole and with which we hav 
been struggling for 150 years. We have solved, more or less, the problem on 
national scale, at least to the extent that we govern ourselves with no let ¢ 
hindrance from any other country. But Canada is a federal state and the fa 
remains that within our own boundaries we have not yet completed the proce: 
of democratic evolution. The western provinces were evolved in 1905, final! 
obtaining resource control in 1930, and since 1905 there has been no furth 
progress of substance made toward self-government in the remaining 40 pi 
cent of Canada. In so many areas of the world this process of political evoluti¢ 
from colony to self-government is the source of so much strife—the evolutic 
from external control to autonomy and self-government. 


Most of us in Canada have never thought of our country as being a Coloni 
Power. In the sense, however, that the federal government does in fact contr 
and administer the northern regions of Canada the description is an apt on 
The problems that confront France, Great Britain and other countries in tl 
control and administration of their possessions in various parts of the world al 
no different than those which confront Canada in the northlands. Perhaps 


t 
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nore were aware of these problems and the close similarity they bear to the 
woblems facing colonial powers in the world today we would have come to 
rips with the solutions far earlier than this late date. Perhaps if the federal 
iuthorities were more cognizant of the similarity of the difficulties more would 
iave been done and that, sooner and better. 


I cannot accede to the philosophy held at the federal level of government 
hat Canada’s objective with regard to her northern territories should be one of 
controlled exploitation”. For certainly that is what it is expressed to be and is 
1 fact. Mr. R. G. Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council, when he was Deputy 
finister of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, held 
ae view that the objective of the Department should be to administer itself out 
f existence. In other words, the political umbilical cord joining our northern 
srritories to the “motherland” must be severed and these regions weaned and 
aised to self-government. 


_ It is not sufficient for those responsible for administration simply to devise 
rganizations that are capable of adjustment as changes require them. They 
ust also by their policy and administration help desirable changes to come 
oout—and to have them occur in as orderly a way as possible. An administra- 
on of passive adjustment is not good enough. Le me draw a parallel with 
idustry. Industrial concerns have found it necessary to give considerable 
ithority to the local operator in the field. In the north, problems have a way of 
2veloping unexpectedly, and they must be dealt with on the spot. Even with 
\€ great improvement in northern communications in the last 8 years it has 
2en found impractical to attempt to rely on head office for all decisions. To a 
nited degree federal governmental organization for administration has been 
.proved, particularly in the Yukon. But it remains essential to delegate more 
ithority and responsibility to administrators in the field, for instance, in the 
‘ttling of local trade debts. Industry would not excuse the existing situation 


id no government should be a party to the exertion of hardships on small 
jisinessmen. 


__In the construction field, more so in the Northwest Territories than in the 
akon, the administration is modestly successful but at times fails to take full 
Vantage of the summer season. At times contracts are not put out for bids 
itil late in the year and when this happens one can be assured that 
nstruction costs will be from 15 to 50 per cent higher than necessary. This 
dicates that insufficient advance planning is done, that the administration is 
t really aware of local conditions, or that the mechanics of government are so 
‘designed that full advantage of the season cannot be taken. 

' Such examples of these inadequacies could be multiplied several times 


ler, and, economically, contribute to the retardation of northern development 
id, hence, national development. 


_ In dealing with the problem of the political evolution of the Yukon and the 
tthwest Territories to autonomy and self-government we should not com- 
und the mistake of continuing to regard these two territories of Canada’s 
th in exactly the same light. Each of the territories have different histories, 
ferent geographical factors existing, different economic and administrative 
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problems, to mention only a few of the differences. Yet, these differences are 
subjugated for the sake of administrative expediency. | 


There is a little poem which has applicability here—called “The Adminis- 

trative Dachschund”’: | 

There was a dachshund—one so long 

He hadn’t any notion | 

How long it took to notify . 

His tail of his emotion | 

And so it happened, while his eyes 

Here filled with woe and sadness 

His little tail went wagging on 

Because of previous gladness. ‘ 


It is evident by now that what I am suggesting to you is that there is a 
need for designing a blueprint now which will achieve self-government in the 
future. I will direct myself to the Yukon although the proposals which I will 
outline, with some modification, would be equally as applicable to the Northwest 
Territories. I wish to make clear at once that I do not advocate immediate 
self-government for the Yukon but rather, as will be seen, the adoption of 
staged reforms which will progressively lead to that opjective. 


Most opponents of eventual autonomy for the Yukon advance two argu- 
ments, both of which, I submit, do not stand up in the face of reason and 
precedent. First, they say, there is insufficient of a population to justify 
autonomy. This suggestion is invalid for two reasons: first, the desirability ol 
establishing democratic institutions and governments does not rest on such ¢ 
flimsy base—there cannot be a price-tag on democracy—and secondly, there is 
ample precedent in Canada which indicates that small populations were nc 
bar to the erection of autonomous machinery of government in the provinces 
History will show, for example, that when the Province of Manitoba was carvec 
out of the then district of Assiniboia of the then Northwest Territories in 1876 
the white population was much less than it is in the Yukon today. Yet, the 
Province was created. The second argument advanced against autonomy if 
economic. These opponents to self-government argue that “he who pays thi 
piper, must call the tune”. Again, democracy does not permit of the acceptanc 
of such a proposition, nor does it stand up in the light of economic preceden’ 
both past and present. In the Yukon we have a very healthy respect for thi 
substantial benefits of federal activity. It must be remembered though that the 
federal purse supported the new province of Manitoba for many years afte! 
1879 and, even today, the Maritime Provinces are the recipients of ver} 
substantial federal grants and subsidies—notably Prince Edward Island an 
Newfoundland. The first argument is sometimes shaded by the averment tha 
the northern territories are lacking in available people outside of governmen 
service who, in other parts of the country, can be called on for the performanct 
of administrative and legislative service. They say, in short, “the talent is no 
available to assume the responsibilities’. I believe that this kind of argument i 
disproven by simply looking to the history of the Yukon where the Legislativ) 
Council has existed for some 68 years and has functioned over those years, witl 

| 
i} 


4 


| 
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capable members. It should be noted that the Yukon has had the “Council” form 
of government since 1898—before the creation of the prairie provinces. 


The Territorial Council in the Yukon is intended to be a kind of part way 


house on the road to provincial status. Apart from the creation of the Advisory 
Committee on Finance in 1960, however, the part way house has been a 
permanent stop for over 65 years with no real reform having taken place. The 


character of the Council can be appreciated by considering the system in effect 


In Canada in, say 1840—before the achievements of responsible governments. 
The Canada of that day was administered by a Governor who was responsible, 


not to the local assembly or Council, but to the government in London. Today, 
the government of each of our northern territories is handled by a Commis- 


sioner who is responsible, not to the Territorial Council, but to the Minister of 


Northern Affairs and the Governor-in-Council at Ottawa. There is no real and 


effective local representation and control. No legislation is passed that is not 
prepared by the government and no real fiscal control is exercised except the 
‘merely negative control over supply. Before 1905 the Northwest Territories 
‘included what are now Alberta and Saskatchewan—and much of what is 
‘now part of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. The first system of government for 
‘the then Territories was set up in 1875, and this was very similar to that which 
now exists in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. By 1888 the Territorial 
Council had acquired the name of Legislative Assembly and there was an Ad- 
_visory Committee on Finance. Pressure grew for direct control of tthe adminis- 
tration and in 1892 an “Executive Committee of the Territories” was estab- 
lished. In 1897 this hatched into a genuine cabinet—and Executive Council with 
full powers of government, responsible to the Legislative Assembly. The egg 
had become a chicken and in 1905 the fact was recognized when the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed. 


That the Yukon is a future province is not doubted; the Prime Minister in 
(1960 made that quite clear. There are however divergent views, as I have tried 
to show, as to timing. The real test lies not in the size of the population or the 
fiseal capability of that population but rather in the more compelling desireabil- 
ity for the establishment of democratic institutions. There is emerging in the 
‘Yukon a vigorous self-assertion giving rise to the same pressures which brought 
about the first measure of executive control in the Northwest Territories of 
1892. The time has arrived for the same kind of reform in the Yukon—there must 
be commenced a gradual transfer of executive responsibility from the federal 
administration to the elected legislative council. In addition, other federal 
functions should be transferred for local administrative control. The separation 
of the executive and legislative functions which has existed in the Yukon for 
Over 65 years is inconsistent with the democratic way and has given rise in 
Tecent years to the intolerable situation where the Territorial Council has 
evolved into sort of permanent opposition. The Council has become the constant 
critic of executive action and thereby the production of fresh policy at the 
legislative level from where it should come, is frustrated. Some far reaching 
reforms are necessary. The pressures for such reforms are not only coming from 
the general population here but are being generated as a result of the rapidly 
accelerating investment and industrial activity in the Yukon over the last 
decade. What for the future then? 
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First I would suggest that the responsibility for the administration of 
Justice should be transferred from Ottawa to the Yukon. There is good fiscal 


reason to justify such a move which would necessitate the establishment of the © 


office of Attorney General for the Yukon together with the attendant adminis- — 


trative structure similar to that existing in the provinces. I am convinced that 


substantial savings would be effected by such a move and that administrative — 


efficiency immensely improved. There is further reason for such a transfer now 
in view of the extensive plans now underway for the completion of a correc- 
tions institution in Whitehorse and the establishment of a new Department of 
Corrections as part of the Territorial Government. 


Secondly, I would suggest all facets of lands administration now remaining 


in Ottawa be transferred to the Yukon. The intolerable delays produced in large | 
measure by administrative procedures, which confront those wishing to acquire | 


land in the Yukon are simply no longer acceptable or necessary. 


Thirdly, those few remaining administrative functions now performed at | 
Ottawa with respect to Yukon affairs should be transferred to the Yukon along | 
with the personnel responsible for their performance who would become part of | 


the Territorial civil service where necessary. 


At this point I wish to make it clear that I do not propose any change in the | 


control by the federal government over water, oil and gas, and mineral 


resources. All other resource functions, however would become a Territorial | 


responsibility. The responsibility for these resources would be passed when the | 


new Assembly acquires the skill of government which comes with experi- 


ence—say in 15 to 20 years. It took 25 years in the western provinces. 


Fourthly, there are urgent reforms necessary if the Territorial Council is to 
mean anything at all. There is not much point in paying lip ‘service to 
democratic institutions and forms of government. An Executive Committee | 
must be established which will evolve into a full-blown cabinet. Concomitant 
responsibility must also go with the creation of executive control. In order to 
achieve these results I would suggest that the following staging is necessary: \ 


1. Increase the number of members on the existing wholly representa- 
tive Council from 7 to 15. 
2. This legislative body to be styled the Yukon Legislative Assembly. 


From a 15 member Assembly there will naturally emerge a majority and a 
leader of that majority. The injection of a division within the legislative body, { 
whether the majority and minority are blues and reds or Socialists and: 
Democrats or Liberals and Conservatives, is essential if the Council is to be | 
converted from its present role as an ‘opposition’ to a properly function-in 
Assembly. The majority, of course would hold power, their policy views 
prevailing by vitrue of the recognition of the democratic principle of the | 
majority ruling. The minority becomes a real opposition with, among the many | 
responsibilities of an opposition, the task of testing the policies advanced by the | 
majority. 


} 
| 
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| The ultimate objective would be to increase the number of Assembly 
'-members (MLA’s) to 21 or more. 


3. The leader of the majority would select from the three or more 

| members of the majority a five member (including himself) “Ex- 

ecutive Committee”. 

The five member Executive Committee would replace the existing Advisory 

Committee on Finance and become, in effect, a ‘partial cabinet’. As it becomes 

necessary and expedient to assume further responsibilities the size of the 

Executive Committee would be increased as would the Assembly, until it 

became a genuine cabinet with the same executive responsibilities now enjoyed 

by the provinces. 

4. The matter of setting the indemnities payable to the members of the 
Assembly and of the Executive Committee would be one for deter- 
mination by the Assembly, as it should be now. Certainly it would 
be reasonable to expect that the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee should receive an allowance in addition to the members’ 
indemnity. 

5. Full executive power should be transferred to the Executive Com- 
mittee in the following departments: 

(i) Education, Health and Welfare 
(ii) Resources (Teritorial) and Lands 
(iii) Public Works 
(iv) Justice and Corrections 

(v) Revenue and Finance) 


: 


Each member of the Executive Committee would assume responsibility for one 
of the above “‘portfolios”’. 


The Yukon Legislative Assembly, as contemplated by these proposals 
would have all the rights, powers, jurisdiction and obligations as do the 
Provincial Parliaments except as to the limited executive powers and respon- 
Sibilities of the Executive Committee. The remaining areas of executive control 
would be retained by the federal government until such time as ultimate 
autonomy was achieved. The administration of the federal function, however, 
would be located at Whitehorse, the seat of the government and not 4000 miles 
away in Ottawa—just as is the case in the Provinces. 


Consequential amendments to the Yukon Act would be required as an 
interim measure until an Address of both Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
was directed to Her Majesty under the provisions of Section 146 of the British 
North America Act, requesting the establishment of the Province of Yukon. The 
position of Commissioner would be abolished. The term of the Assembly would 
be four years as opposed to the existing three year term of the Council. The 
existing fiscal prohibition in Section 24 of the Yukon Act would be repealed 
insofar as it affected the responsibilities of the Executive Committee. Other 
amendments would be required and which, for the sake of brevity, I will not 
2numerate here. 


These then are a broad outline of the reforms I believe to be essential. 
Planning for their implementation should be undertaken forthwith and their 
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achievement targeted for our centennial year. There must, of course, be a 


Commissioner appointed to replace Mr. Gordon Cameron who has served the 
Yukon so devotedly and well for so many years. The next appointee however, 
should hold office on an interim basis only—and should be the last one—relin- 
quishing office when the Yukon Legislative Assembly is created as I have 
outlined above. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The second problem I want to discuss briefly is the economic one. I drew a 
parallel between the political problems which confront emerging nations and 


those which confront the emerging province of Yukon. In the economic field the | 


parallel with the problems of new countries is very close. If any area in the 


world qualifies for the description “underdeveloped” it is Canada’s northland—in | 


the Northwest Territories this is particularly true but great advances have been 
made in the Yukon. The recent high level of industrial activity is the result of 
the creation of development policies in 1958 and which are being continued 
and enlarged upon today. An entirely new roads construction and main- 
tenance policy was designed in 1958 and recently endorsed and renewed 
on the same basis by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
and his government. Similarly, the recent re-endorsement of airstrip construc- 
tion policy by the Minister is an indication that government intends to continue 


making a substantial investment in the Yukon. This is, in my view, a proper | 
and responsible course to follow on behalf of the Canadian tax-payer. The — 
federal government should continue to assist wherever possible with the 
development of transportation facilities, such as railroads, airstrips, access roads _ 
and docks. The high cost of moving supplies and products is doubtless the most 
difficult problem facing northern development. Once promising discoveries have | 
been made there should be no limitation on the part of the authorities in aiding — 
developers in this field. Unfortunately this limitation does exist. For example, © 
for years it was known that the deposits of lead and zinc at Pine Point are | 


among the largest in the world. The company which owns these deposits had 


indicated that it was willing to put them into production provided a railroad 


was extended to the mine. The railroad was eventually built. There is a parallel - 
situation now existing in the Yukon with respect to the huge deposits, 223 
billion tons by some estimates (more likely 100 billion tons), of iron ore in the | 
Snake River Area of the Yukon. Again, the intense activity in the Ross River — 


area of the Yukon (Dynasty and Anvil Mines). It is inevitable that accesss by 
rail must be had in order that the resource may be economically exploited. The © 


responsibility of the federal government in providing planning initiative and 


fiscal cooperation with industry is clear. 


The recent announcement by Northern Affairs Minister Laing of a three. 


million development fund is an example of the kind of policy which is sound 


and which is required if we are to create an attractive climate for capital 
investment in our north. This policy is similar to that which has existed in | 
Australia for several years now and one which is an illustration of the kind of | 
contribution which should be made by government to the partnership which © 


must exist between government and industry for effective northern develop- 


ment. Such a fund however should be substantially larger and should be only | 


part of a more broadly conceived Northern Development Policy. 
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| Perhaps the single most important task which faces the government today 
_is the urgent need to design a water policy for the Yukon. A cheap source of 
_ power is a vital necessity in any resource development. The Yukon has the 
_ tremendous good fortune to be richly endowed with a hydro-electric potential 
_ Over twice as great as the total output of the St. Lawrence Seaway. As I have 
_ stated before, I believe that resource development now will attract the industry 
_of the future. Those who doubt the validity of that philosophy need only look to 
the Peace River power project which is having results exceeding initial 
expectations. It follows that I must suggest to you that there are very good 
reasons for evolving a plan to harness the Yukon River hydro-potential. Indeed, 
| there are dangerous indications that unless we act now our own future position 
/ could well be prejudiced by such schemes as the Rampart in Alaska and the 
_NAWNN concept of the Parsons Company in Los Ameeles. Tis ics Ole colutse. 
recognized that the water policy designed for the Yukon resource must form 
| part of our national water policy. Our policy in this respect is clear. One of the 
main stays of this policy is the concept of a National Power Grid anchored at 
“one end on the Hamilton River in Newfoundland and at the other end by the 
'Columbia and Yukon rivers. 


| We are on the verge of seeing new industrial complexes spring up. The 
potential areas of the Yukon are rapidly emerging. If the full exploitation of 
these areas is to be realized, immediate planning and projects are required. 
How much power is required in these areas? What are the resources?—Thermal, 
hydro or other power sources?—-What are the energy requirements?—The 
power requirements?—-What is the access to markets?—What transportation 
| requirements?—What improvements are required to existing transportation and 
-communications?—The questions yet unanswered and which require solution 
are very many indeed. If, however, future development is to be achieved we 
‘Must come to immediate grips with the problems and their solution. 


Some immediate improvements of which I have already made mention 
have been made. Others could be made. For instance, a re-appraisal of taxing 
‘policies applicable to high cost northern areas. Perhaps tax rebates on the 
production of electrical power—the extension of the free period of mining 
Operations to 5 years—greater personal exemptions to assist in attracting the 
necessary skilled labour force necessary for resource development—Government 
financial participation in the establishment of smelter and transportation facili- 
ties—arrangements to provide unlimited access to tidewater through the Alaska 
Panhandle—Alaska Highway paving—an expansion of northern research plant 
and facilities in the Yukon—. 


Great events are taking place in the Yukon today. There is confidence 
‘everywhere of the future. 
Our provisional objectives should be 
1. To identify and develop the possibilities (industry, resources, com- 
merce, etc.) of the north, and 
2. To reduce regional disparities in standards of living, and 
3. To increase the range of opportunities available to northern residents. 


To accomplish these objectives we should adopt the following new programs: 
1. A regional economic development plan, and 


| 
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2. A special promotion of northern development potential, and 
3. A program of supervised loans for small businesses. 


1. Regional Economic Development Plan: 

Planning machinery must first be established in the form of a Northern 
Development Board. Such a Board would ensure the full participation of all 
parties involved in the development of the region, federal, territorial and 
private. The Economic Council of Canada and other such sources would be. 
requested to act in an advisory capacity. The estimated expenses of such a) 
planning Board are $69,000 per year. ) 


The Board would carry out a regional economic analysis in participation | 
with local residents as a necessary first stage in the formation of a sound | 
regional development plan for the north. The analysis would establish the. 
development potential of the region. A special fund of $500,000 to cover a five 
year period would be required to finance any special studies required for 


regional development. 


The results of the regional analysis would allow the preparation of a. 
Regional Development plan based on those results. Such a plan would outline the © 
development and employment potential of the region, indicate how the potential | 
could be realized, and make provision for any re-adjustment of resources such | 
as labour migration. The regional development plan would also ensure coordi-— 
nation of all agencies operating in the north. 


2. Special Promotion of Northern Development Potential 


This phase of policy would require the creation of Territorial Crown 
Corporation to be known as ‘‘Northern Development Corporation”. The adminis- | 
trative expenses of such a corporation would be in the order of $54,000 per 
year. | 


Such a corporation would perform feasibility studies to confirm develop-— 
ment opportunities found during the regional economic analysis. It would also - 
locate prospective investors to ensure that all known investment opportunities | 
were exploited with maximum speed and efficiency. 


A revolving fund of $10 million would be required to finance special | 
assistance which would be offered by the corporation to northern industry to — 
aid in industrial and commercial establishment or expansion by: | 


(a) The provision of manufacturing space on a rental basis to reduce the — 
initial capital investment required by new enterprises in the north. 
A rent-free period of one year would be granted to offset settling in 
costs. a 

(b) The provision of any necessary housing for key workers. 

(c) The provision of commercial property on a rental basis: the provi- 
sion, under certain circumstances, of shopping centres, hotels, stores | 
and restaurants would greatly help to improve the standard of 
northern community services. 

(d) The provision of financial assistance to cover equipment loans and in | 
some cases operating capital, where such aid is not available else- | 
where. 


t i} 
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(e) The provision of management assistance to clients. Such assistance 
would include accounting, engineering and finance. 

(f) The provision of partnership agreements to help establish key indus- 
tries. Such agreements would involve the provision of plant and 
equipment to a commercial partner with the latter providing the 
working capital. 

(g) Where no entrepreneur can be found to develop an important 
development opportunity, the corporation would be empowered to 
develop a project and demonstrate its feasibility. 


The corporation would also carry out general research into the problems of 
establishing industries in under-developed areas. 


3. Supervised Loans for Small Businesses 

This would require the formation of Territorial Loan Boards for the 
‘purpose of providing supervised loans for equipment and other fixed assets 
when these are not available on reasonable terms and conditions elsewhere. The 
administrative expenses of such a loan board would be in the order of 
$19,500.00 per year. Under the foregoing conditions the Board would provide 
‘supervised loans or guarantees for working capital requirements. A revolving 
fund of $1 million would be required to finance the loan program. The Board 
would also provide general management counselling services through the 
voluntary participation of retired senior accountants, bank managers and 
engineers. 


As part of the northern development aspect of policy, some modification to 
existing programs is required. 

1.The present system of federal grants incentives for designated areas 
(ADA program) in southern Canada should also apply to eligible 
areas in the north. It would not be necessary or desirable to 
designate the entire north. 

2.The ARDA program should apply to the north. ARDA research and 
accumulated know-how would be of considerable benefit to the 
north. 

3. Representatives from the Territorial Governments should sit in on all 
future inter-provincial and Federal-provincial Conferences—par- 
ticularly those dealing with economic development. 


With respect to northern industrial development, an interim program 
should be provided by the Industrial Division of the Department of Northern 
Affairs pending the formation of the Northern Development Corporations. The 
2rogram should consist of the following: 

(a) The promotion of new industrial development opportunities. 

(b) The provision of manufacturing space on a rental basis. 

(c) The introduction of a temporary subsidy of up to $1,800.00 per 
worker per year. The subsidy to be distributed by formula between 
rent, equipment, wages and expenses. 

(d) Loans for fixed assets and working capital to be made available on 
an interim basis through section 13 of the Northwest Territories Act 
and section 16 of the Yukon Act. 
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This program would be carried out by the existing staff of the Industrial ) 
Division in the Department and a special appropriation would be raised to cover | 
each individual case. | 


There should be cooperatives established in the Yukon and additional aid 
given to those now operating in the N.W.T. along the following lines: | 
(a) An increased line of credit up to $50 thousand should be made 
available to provide extra working capital to finance the exceptional- | 

ly slow turnover of northern store inventories. ) 

(b) Expert management advice should be made available to any cooper-— 
ative on request. Such advice could be provided initially by the | 
proposed Northern Development Loan Board. ) 

(c) In view of recent difficulties, a detailed study of northern cooperative 
organization should be carried out to determine the expected pattern | 

of future development. ) 


There should also be marketing research and purchasing assistance which 
would provide a valuable subsidy for northern businessmen and would mate- 
rially assist in reducing the special problems of isolation. 


Purchasing seminars should be conducted in the north between government 


purchasing agents and local suppliers. ; 


In the field of education a combined adult education—work training pro-— 
gram should be considered as an alternative to unsupported relief. | 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Through no fault of their own, the Indian and Eskimo people of the north 
all too generally live in conditions of poverty and squalor that we tend to regard 
as the pitiful lot of backward peoples of foreign—very foreign—areas. But these 
people are not foreign and they are not remote; they are Canadians and they | 
live here. The problem, however, is very similar to that existing in the 
emerging countries of the world—it is the problem of adjusting to a new, a 
different and in many ways a frightening world. | 


\ 


I am attaching a copy of an address given by me in Winnipeg on February 
12, 1966, in which I suggest the formation of an Indian and Eskimo Rights | 
Commission. While it does not express the details of the proposals it at least 
displays a new concept in meeting the problem. | 


To sum up—my observation is one of universal confiidence in the future— 
my submission is that government must now exhibit the same confidence in the 
ability and capability of the people of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as is 
being displayed by industry in the resources of the north. If the partnership is 
to work effectively that exchange of confidence is essential. The time to act on 
the reforms I have suggested is upon us. To let sleeping territorial dogs lie is to. 
produce, ultimately, an empty, unsanitary kennel. 
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TuEpsay, March 29, 1966. 
10:00 o’clock a.m. 


Mr. Speaker read the daily prayer and Council was called to order. 
All Councillors were present. 


Mr. Speaker: Have we any correspondence this morning, Mr. Clerk? 


Mr. Clerk: Yes, Mr. Speaker, we have two Sessional Papers. 
Sessional Paper No. 30 is on Question No. 9, P.S.V. Licences. Ses-) 
sional Paper No. 31 is on Question No 6, Elsa School Building. That 
is all for this morning, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: There was just one item there—in reading the Ses-. 
sional Paper No. 30, you said in Paragraph 4 “the husband is a full) 
time employee of the Yukon Territorial Government”. I think you 
read it “was a full time employee of the Territorial Government”. | 
Mr. Clerk: The reason I changed that was that it seems to go through 
my mind that he has since resigned and gone into business for 
himself. ’m not too sure on that. I would have to check that. But it’s: 


all right the way it is. At that time, that was the reason. 


Mr. Speaker: Yes, that would make a difference. For example, if the’ 
person were not an employee, the fact that he had been really 
shouldn’t make any difference. Thank you, Mr. Clerk. Have we any 
Reports of Committee? If not, the next item will be Introduction of 


Bills No. 6 and 7. What is your pleasure? 


Moved by Councillor Boyd, seconded by Councillor Southam, that 
Bill No. 7, An Ordinance to Amend the Low Cost Housing Ordinance, 


be introduced at this time. | 


MOTION CARRIED | 


Moved by Councillor Boyd, seconded by Councillor Southam, that 
Bill No. 6, An Ordinance to Amend the Municipal Ordinance, be 
introduced at this time. | 
MOTION CARRIED 


Mr. Speaker: Have we any Notices of Motion and Resolution? 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Speaker, I would like to clarify in my own mind 
the difference between Notices of Motion for the Production of 
Papers and Motions for the Production of Papers. I have a Motion for 
the Production of Papers. I am wondering as to the correct proce- 
dure. Do I need a seconder for these matters or is the fact that I am 
just asking for information sufficient? | 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. Thompson, I would say that first a Notice of Motion 
is put forth for the Production of Papers with a seconder. It doesn’t 
necessarily have to be at the time, but the following day, you move 
your motion, seconded by whoever it may be, for the Production of 


| 
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Papers. There is no debate on the motion. It is put to a vote as to 
whether it should be accepted by the Council or rejected. I think 
that would be the procedure for that. Would that clarify the matter? 


would you take the Chair? 
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Mr, Taylor takes the Speaker’s Chair. Notices of 


Motion 
Mr. Shaw: Mr. Speaker, I have a Notice of Motion in relation to No. 16 


admonton Klondike Days. 
Mir. Shaw resumes Speaker’s Chair. 
vir. Speaker: Have we any further Notices of Motion? 


Ur. MacKinnon: Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to give Notice of Motion re No. 17 
3reeding Germs and Insects. 


Ar. Speaker: Any further Notices of Motion before we proceed to the 
ext subject? 


Wr. MacKinnon: Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to give Notice of Motion re No. 18 
‘more suitable accommodation for senior citizens. 


Tr. Thompson: Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to give Notice of Motion No. 19 
egarding a wildlife survey, and a further Notice of Motion concern- 
1g central purchasing department. No. 20 


Tr. Speaker: Any further Notices of Motion. If not, gentlemen, we 
ill go on to the next subject which is Notices of Motion for the 
roduction of Papers. 


Notices of 
Ir. Thompson: Mr. Speaker, I have a Notice of Motion for the Motion For 


roduction of Papers. One is re Territorial Expenditures and the Production 


: of Papers 
vher concerns the Area Development Incentives Act. No. 2 and 


| No. 3 
(r. Speaker: Have we any further Notices of Motion for the Pro- ° 
'1ction of Papers? 


‘r. Thompson: I have one further one regarding the disposition of No.4 
aderal property. 


.t. Speaker: Anything further, gentlemen, before we proceed? Are 
‘ere any Motions for the Production of Papers? We will now 
!oceed to Motions. Motion No. 10, Mr. Taylor, Yukon Autonomy. 


Ir. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, this is Motion No. 10, moved by myself and Motion 
‘conded by Mr. Southam, re Yukon Autonomy. “That Whereas a N®-10 
im concrete proposal for a phased flowing transition from Territory. 
‘ward provincial status has been proposed at the recent Northern 
sources Conference, And Whereas it is deemed that the address 


‘oposing such programme is of sufficient importance to warrant the 
| 24495—43 
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immediate consideration of the Yukon Legislative Council, Therefor 
be it resolved that the address of Mr. Eric Nielsen, M.P. given tc 
Northern Resources Conference be now tabled and that Mr. Eric 
Nielsen M.P. be invited to appear before Council at this session now 
assembled to discuss matters related to autonomy for the Yukon 
Territory as outlined in same address.” May I proceed, Mr. Speaker? — 


Mr. Speaker; Proceed, Mr. Taylor. | 
Mr. Taylor: During the recent Northern Resources Conference, one ol 
the papers given gave reference to a plan by which the Yukon could 
possibly attain partial, if not eventual complete, autonomy. The 
matters contained in the address were of great interest I feel to bott 
the Legislative Body here and to the people of the Yukon. It is the 
first constructive plan that I have ever seen outlined, and I am sure 
any Member that is aware of that address will certainly agree thai 
this is worthy of further consideration. We have striven for autono- 


Page 283. ) 
Mr. Taylor continues: | 
my, more recently in the last couple of years. We have tried to find < 
workable solution to some of our problems—problems here in the 
Territory. We are on the verge of an industrial boom shall we say 
We are in a situation where we find the government lagging som 
three years or more behind industry and we also have a situatior 
where, in fact, it has been said that industry will develop the Yukor 
Territory in spite of government. Consequently, I feel that it is 0 
great importance that we embark upon this project at the presen 
time, and the Motion would ask that our Member of Parliament, Mr 
Erik Nielsen, would be invited to come before Council at this Sittin; 
to further elaborate on his program for autonomy. I think Mr 
Speaker, at this time, certainly there will be much time for debate 0 
the whys and wherefores, rather than be repetitious, I would leave i 


at this point. 
MOTION CARRIED 


Mr. Speaker: The next item on the agenda is Motion No. 11, M 
MacKinnon, relation to dormitories. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Speaker, Motion No. 11, moved by myself ani 
seconded by Mr. Watt, re Dormitories. It is respectfully requeste( 
that Administration examine the feasibility of establishing dormito 
ry facilities for school children, grades one to nine, in central com 
munities as required throughout the Yukon. May I continue, M1 


Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: Continue, Mr. MacKinnon. | 
} 

Mr. MacKinnon: Well, gentlemen, after the extended discussio 
yesterday, I don’t feel there is much need of going into detail on thi 
q 


4 
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particular matter. I think if you are willing to listen to facts, that 
you pretty well have everything at hand. a 


Mr. Speaker: Is there any further discussion on Motion No. 11? : 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Speaker, as seconder of the Motion, there were a 
couple of questions that were asked here yesterday and anwers that 
were given ...I don’t think the Administration has given it enough 
thought right now and I think this will] bring to their attention the 
possibility of something that needs to be looked into a little bit 
further. I think this is what this Motion does. It asks the Adminis- 
ration to look into this particular facet of dormitory provision for 
yhose that are under the high school level. The Administration 
suggested that... there may not be a need for it. If there isn’t, well, 
shen they will let us know in the Fall Session. I don’t think they have 
‘ooked into it close enough. This is my personal opinion from what I 
iave heard. They say that there is no problem. There may not be any 
oroblem, but on the other hand, once this is brought to their attention 
hey may find that there is a need for at least some kind of extended 
ervice below the high school level...at least maybe a grade where 
hese children are close to high school level. They are big and they 
nay not be able to get the accommodation that a real young child 
vould be able to get in a private home. I think this would. bring to 


he attention of the Administration to look a little bit further into 
his. 


Tr. Speaker: Is there any further discussion before I put the ques- 
ion? i 


MOTION CARRIED 


Ir, Speaker: We will now proceed to Motion No. 12, Mr. MacKinnon, 
relation to Thermo Power. : 


sconded by Mr. Watt, re Thermo Power. It is respectfully requested 
iat the Administration consider negotiating for development of 


termo power at Carmacks with Canadian Utilities Ltd. in the near 
iture. May I continue Mr. Speaker. 


ir, Speaker: Continue, Mr. MacKinnon. 


: 


ie potential of thermo power at Carmacks. I think it would be a 
feat thing for the town of Carmacks—a great thing for the entire 
‘ukon to see this mine further developed and producing the power 
(at is needed for the rest of the Yukon and the mining developments 
iat are underway. Therefore, I hope I will get the support of Council 
‘id that this project will get more consideration than it did over a 


| 
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vt. MacKinnon: As you are well aware, the ones of us that attended Discussion 
te Conference, would be quite enthused with the breakdown and Motion No. 12 
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Ir. MacKinnon: Mr. Speaker, Motion No. 12, moved by myself and Motion No. 12 
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year ago when I first brought to Council’s attention and asked for a 
study to be made in the feasibility of thermo power. At that time, we 
got a report back. It did not show very satisfactory. Of course, I be- 
lieve the report was prepared in this building. At what level, I am not. 
sure. I think we have a very well prepared report here which is 
available to any one of us so I feel, therefore, that it is well worth 
consideration. : 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I couldn’t concur with this particular 
motion. I am very contrary to this. In the first instance, the matter of 
Carmacks coal is presently under consideration and there are three 
possibilities for it, two of which take precedent I would suppose. One 
is the possibility of the coal, or a number of coal seams, being of 
coking quality for a smelter process in the Dynasty area. As a matter 
of fact, the Mount AnviJ people and the Dynasty people have 
picked up many acres of coal around the Tantalus deposits. In the 
second instance, there is a possibility for thermo power in conjunction 
with the operation of that particular smelter and adjacent areas by. 
that Company. In the third instance, there is a possibility that in 
order to provide hydrocarbons for the Crest development, which is 
known to be one of the largest in the world in relation to iron 
deposits, there is a possibility that this coal may be required to 
provide the hydrocarbons and heat for the processing of that par- 
ticular iron deposit. Now, at the present time, as I say, studies are 
underway by both government and, I believe, the Parsons people. 
Another aspect of this that I don’t like is the fact that we are singling 
out one particular group which is a private enterprise group, who 
are taking over full control of all power in the Yukon Territory 
whether we like it or not. I am not saying they are doing a bad job, 
but I feel they should be restricted to the production of power by 
diesel and this type of thing, and if thermo power is generated, ol 
hydro power is generated, it should properly belong in the hands 0! 
the government and that would be through the auspices or the gooc 
offices of the Northern Canada Power Commission. I would certainly 
be loathe to suggest or to lend my weight to any suggestion that we 
ask a specific company to come in and develop one of the greatesi 
resources that we have. I think this is something that government wil 
develop, and I think there is a lot more to it than just coming along 
and saying we will negotiate for development of it. This is unde 
study at the present time. I would urge Members of Council to beai 
this in mind and not to lend their support behind this Motion. i 
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Frmay, April 1, 1966. 
10:00 o’clock a.m. 


Mr. Speaker read the daily prayer and Council was called to order 
All Councillors were present. | 
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Mr. Speaker: Just before we have the correspondence, I would like to 
make a report in respect to the matter of the duties assigned to me to 
contact our Member of Parliament Erik Nielsen in relation to Having 
a meeting with this Council pertaining to, for lack of a better word at 
the moment, a more autonomous form of government. . .legislative 
reform. He is very sorry he will be unable to be present here on 
‘Tuesday of next week. However, there is an Easter recess, and he 
asked if it could be put over until Tuesday, April 12. That’s the 
‘Tuesday immediately after Easter. 


All: Agreed. 
Mr. Speaker: Mr. Clerk, would you please read the correspondence. 
Mr. Clerk: There is nothing this morning, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: Thank you Mr. Clerk. Have we any Reports of Com- 
mittees? Introduction of Bills, none. Have we any Notices of Motion 
and Resolution? Mr. Taylor, would you please take the Chair? 


Mr. Taylor takes the Speaker’s Chair. 
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Mr. Shaw: Mr. Speaker, I have a Notice of Motion in relation to the Notices of 


Xlondike Historical Resource and I have another Notice of Motion in Pain! 
celation to the Klondike, Yukon. j 


Mr. Shaw resumes Speaker’s Chair. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I would like this morning to give Notice of #27 
Motion respecting the City of Edmonton. 


Mr. Speaker: Have we any further Notices of Motion? If not, we will 
yroceed to the next item on the agenda, namely Notices of Motion for 
he Production of Papers. Have we any Notices of Motion for the 


*roduction of Papers? The next item is Motions for the Production of 
?apers. Mr. Wait, copies of papers from the Conference. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Speaker, Motion for the Production of Papers No. 5, Motion for 


loved by Mr. Watt, seconded by Mr. MacKinnon, re Bound copies of pigas 45 


apers given at the Second Northern Resources Conference. It is 
espectfully requested that complete sets of the papers given at the 
econd Northern Resource Conference be given to those Territorial 
‘ouncillors wishing them. 


MOTION CARRIED pas 


Carried 


fr. Speaker: We will now proceed to Motions. 


fr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, I wonder if this morning I could suggest 
lat, in view of the urgency of three Motions to which Notice was 
iven this morning, could be proceeded with this morning, and I 
Ould move that the Rules of the House do be waived in order to 
low for the processing of these three Motions. 


‘ir. Watt: I will second that, Mr. Speaker. 


| 
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Moved by Councillor Taylor, seconded by Councillor Watt, that the 
Rules of Council do be waived at this time in order to expedite the 


passage of these three Motions. 
Motion MOTION CARRIED 
Carried | 


Mr. Speaker: Would you care to proceed, Mr. Taylor? ) 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, in the order or the manner in which these 
Motions were given, this is really the last, but I can proceed with it. 
As the Honorable gentlemen are all aware, we have a very, very 
serious problem before us. It was discussed in Committee yesterday 
and it has to do with what I often term the corruption of the 
Klondike theme at a point some distant from us here in the Yukon 
Territory. I speak more particularly of the activities now being 
undertaken in the City of Edmonton, Alberta. This has gone on for 
some three years. We have taken very little action to stop it. We 
have ignored the fact that this activity has been going on and what 
had started to be a once or twice a season operation, has now turned 
into a three hundred and sixty-five day operation, and it is now 
intended that the City of Edmonton will carry this operation way 
; beyond their City and down to Expo ’67 and it was agreed by 
eae Committee yesterday that every effort be made to resist this. Possi- 
bly I should read my Motion. The Motion reads as follows: Moved by 
myself, seconded by Councillor Shaw, respecting the City of Ed- 
monton. Be it resolved that the following telegram be sent to the 
Mayor and Council of the City of Edmonton: The Legislative Council 
of the Yukon Territory on behalf of all of the people of the Yukon 
requires you to dissassociate yourselves from Edmonton’s commercial 
exploitation of the Yukon’s Klondile heritage and that you now 
actively discourage further use of the word quote Klondike end quote 
in any Edmonton promotion stop. We are informed that Edmonton 
proposes to erect a quote Klondike end quote display at Expo sixty 
seven and we now serve notice of our intention to oppose by all 
legitimate means any such plan stop. You do a distinct disservice to 
your own history by parading in stolen plumes in a tawdry effort to 
outvie Calgary’s Stampede stop. It must be clearly understood by you 
and your colleagues that the Klondike is an integral part of the 
Yukon’s history and the legitimate birthright of its people. No 
financial consideration can possibly justify such violation of moral 
principles stop. We look forward to your early assurance that you 
recognize and accept the principles embodied in this telegram This 
would be signed George O. Shaw, Speaker of the Yukon Legislative 
Council. May I proceed, Mr. Speaker? | 


Mr. Speaker: Proceed, Mr. Taylor. 
Discussion wir Taylor: Well, I think that, as I stated earlier, that ever) 


Motion 
No. 27 Member of Gommitree is aware of the situation. We stand to lose 


t 
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very, very quickly, unless this is stopped, one of our basic industries. 
{t has been said that when a man steals another man’s car, action is 
taken to have that car returned. When a man’s money or jewellery 
or anything for that matter is stolen from him, it is only natural and 
right that this be returned to him, both by law, be it moral law or 
anything. Somebody has, in effect, Mr. Speaker, stolen our gold poke 
and we, quite frankly, I feel, want it back. I might say that the gold 
ooke represented here 
Page 559. 

Mr. Speaker: The Motion is carried and Mr. Southam will take the 
chair in Committee of the Whole. 


vir. Southam: I will now declare a short recess while we get 
organized. 


Mr. Southam: I will now call the Committee to order. We have with 
is Mr. Erik Nielsen our M.P. who is going to discuss possible changes 
a Government, and I am sure he will answer any questions that you 
vish to be answered. I would ask someone to lead off. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, this visit of Mr. Nielsen to Council I think 
5 a product of a Motion passed in Council and this, of course, was 
parked by an address given by Mr. Nielsen to the Northern Re- 
ources Conference with respect to the future possibilities of autono- 
ay in the Yukon Territory. I believe this is why Mr. Nielsen has 
own from Oitawa to discuss this most important item with us and I 
rould suggest that we could probably take this point by point and 
ossibly Mr. Chairman you could ask Mr. Nielsen to kick this thing 
fie 


Ir. Nielsen: First, may I say how very happy I am to be sitting down 
nth Council once again. It has been many years since this has 
ccurred. It is something which I believe should be continued. It is 
1ost helpful for those responsible for the legislative functioning at 
re Territorial level and myself whose responsibility lies in the 
ederal field with regard to the Yukon to have this kind of meeting 
‘equently. Since the presentation of the paper that I delivered to the 
orthern Resources Conference, and as I indicated to you, I have 
‘epared a further paper in Ottawa for presentation to our caucus 
ommittee on Northern Affairs. The material contained in this pa- 
-t...this background paper...which I have in sufficient number to 
istribute to you if you would like to pass them along is, insofar as 
\e blueprint for the future form of government is concerned, much 
‘e same as that which is set forth in the paper which I delivered on 
varch 23. However, for the purpose of assisting in your own studies 
ad for the studies of those in our caucus committee ... of the 
ickground material and research material, I have listed certain 
‘ferences and certain books which can be referred to in order to get 
‘more complete understanding of the basis upon which my presen- 
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tation of March 23 was made. You will find also that I have 
developed in some detail economic thoughts as to what I feel om 
future policies and directions should be—not only in the Yukon but 
since we also at the Federal level have the responsibility for direct- 
ing our thoughts to the Northwest Territories, I have made some 
remarks to the Northwest Territories as well. If you would like, Mr 
Chairman, I would suggest that possibly we discuss the matter in the 
two compartments. ..the first, the matter of the future form or form: 
of government and secondly, the economic blueprint which, again 
has been prepared on the broadest possible basis so that flexibility 
can be applied and the blueprint altered in any material form if tha’ 
be the desire, but I would suggest to you that the economic anc 
political theory can go hand in hand...like the two crutches.. We 
must do this together. I don’t think faut point would be served ir 
me reading my remarks on the political development. I believe tha’ 
the Members of the Legislative Council had this material in then 
possession for some time now and perhaps it might be just as well, & 
any clarification is required, that I simply submit myself to answei 
your questions. I don’t believe I can explain it any more fully. | 
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Mr. Nielsen continues: 

might say this—that I have endeavoured, and I will continue to do so 
to approach both of these very important matters—the political anc 
economic development of the Yukon—on the basis of what is in the 
best interests of the Yukon and on no other basis. I would adc 
further to that that the Leader of the Opposition has read thi 
background paper I have distributed today and apart from givin 
complete endorsation to the suggestions I have made in the economi( 
section with regard to the development of co-operatives. . . becaus: 
these do touch on a political area very positively on the left of thi 
center...he has approved every other portion of it as a matter oO 
Aatonal policy as far as parliamentary policy is concerned. As far a 
parliamentary leadership is concerned, he has approved these sub: 
missions except giving his approval to the suggestions I had made ir 
the economic ‘section with respect to co-operatives. These, as yol 
know, are in theory a socialistic concept, and as a matter of politica 
philosophy, he can’t bring himself to approve this. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t read the material that wai 
distributed to us today, but if it was basically the same as we had the 
other day, I read that through several times and I approve ir 
principle of just about everything that you have there. When I lef 
Council here six months ago, it was in utter disgust of any hope 0 
any change that the government of the Yukon would ever have. Tht 
Commissioner after that quit and backed up the arguments that I hac 
given and added some more of his own. The people of the Territor) 
became interested in a change of government and I think there is ‘ 
chance of a change. At the time I quit, I was thinking we would bi 


iy 
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lucky if we could just lean ahead. You have shown us how to take 
‘that full step. I would like to know what you think the chances. . .if 
you do get the complete support of Council. ..what are the chances 
of being successful of taking the steps that you have outlined in your 
‘Resources Conference presentation? 

‘Mr. Nielsen: I am very optimistic. Of course I am an incurable 
‘optomist. If the proposals have no inherent weaknesses, and I don’t 
believe they have, but I am sure there will be those who disagree, 
and there will be those who will be found not only in the Territory 
but in Ottawa who will not hold the same views that have been 
expressed in this background paper. As is well known, political 
forces come to play when any measure affecting policy changes are 
proposed. ..whether it be in this Legislative Body or whether it be in 
the Ottawa field. These matters have to be handled as they arise. I 
think that it can be said with certainty that the proposals will not 
find complete acceptance by departmental personnel. As I have 
pointed out in the background paper, the concept held by one, if not 
more, of the senior officials in the department is that of controlled 
exploitation of the North...which concept does not admit to any 
advances towards eventual autonomy. Controlled exploitation is a 
dhilosophy that contains in it an inherent rejection of any gradual 
orogress towards autonomy or any relinquishment of administrative 
rontrol on the Federal level. This is a force that has to be reckoned 
vith—not only here but at the Federal level. Our arguments must be 


sonvincing and they must be in all respects unanswerable in order to 
succeed. 
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Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, a _ supplementary question to... Re Motion 
you have proposed a system that is getting pretty close ole 

© provincial status which I certainly agree upon. It looks as if 

your proposals could become realities. In your brief to the Northern 
Resources Conference, you suggest passing over to us administration 

of what I would consider lumping together more or less of the bills of 

he Territory. Those that you could call assets such as Northern 
resources, oil and gas, and your water resources which are under 
nternational control anyway. N ow, why have you withheld this? The 

‘conomic control of the Yukon is going to parallel...the govern- 
nent is going to develop parallel with the economic development. All 
he Western provinces...all the prairie provinces, their economic 
levelopment has been based upon these resources that you are 
vithholding from us...not that you are withholding, but I am trying 
0 suggest is why don’t we finish taking this step and instead of just 
aking this step, why don’t we take a jump and this jump I think we 
hould be suggesting now.. .if your suggestions have a chance to 
‘come a reality, then this further jump I think should have just as 
auch chance. Why don’t we ask for the transferring of the water, the 
il and gas and your minerals. The water is largely under interna- 
onal control here and the oil. . .that has developed a larger part of 


| 
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your Western provinces and we need it. We need the revenue from it 
and your minerals which we are more intimately involved in than 
Ottawa is anyway. We should be closer to the actual happenings. We 
should know more how to develop it than Ottawa does. I would like’ 
to ask you do you think it would be possible to get the rest of this. I 
would suggest that the Council should ask for this. At least it would 
give you a better arguing point in Ottawa to get...I don’t see any 
reason why we shouldn’t ask for it. | 


Mr. Nielsen: Yes, the paper perhaps doesn’t fully explain the reasons: 
why I have suggested that we do not, as a Territorial Legislature, 
move into this field immediately, and I will do that in a moment. 
Before doing so, let me say that while I still remain of this view and 
after having read and studied the paper which I have distributed this: 
morning, Mr. Diefenbaker expressed the same view as you do. He 
said he could see no reason why the proposal should not contain the 
control over these resources. My argument against that was this... 
and I still haven’t been convinced that it would be wise to advance 
into this field at this time. What I have suggested and I think what: 
the Concil must consider is the fact that we are attempting. ..if 
these proposals are considered. ..to set up an entirely new legislative 
body. You might say it’s not new. It’s simply an increase in number. 
It is new in this respect—that the Legislative Body will be not even: 
functioning like it is functioning now. It will be, in truth, a legisla~ 
tive assembly. It will have its majority and its minority and operate 
in all respects like any Provincial or Federal Legislature with 
divisions in matter of policy occurring within the Council instead of 
between Council and the Administration. It will have introduced into 
it a partial cabinet which, as the paper explains, in the fullness of 
time will mature into a genuine full blown cabinet. It will pass 
partial control over many areas of administration. There are some... 
and some very important ones...that have been left out at the 
moment such as labour for instance as well as resources which will 
eventually be assumed by a gradual...by a Council...an Assembly 
_..which gradually increases its authority over the affairs of the 
Yukon. I believe...maybe I should say I have the conviction that 
until the suggested assembly...once it has been established. . .once 
the portfolios have been set up...once the whole machinery and 
structure of this new concept...I am convinced that it will take some 
time to acquire the skills and the experience before | 


Page 562. 
Mr. Nielsen continues: | 
Re Motion We are going to be prepared to advance to the next stage. For 
No. 10 instance, in Revenue and Finance, an elected member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly such as is envisaged here will require I will suggest 
a few years before he acquires the physical skills and the administra- 
tive skills which he would have to carry into the administrative side 
of his function...quite apart from his function as an elected 
representative in the Assembly. He has another job and perhaps a 
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bigger job of administering and this phase of Territorial affairs. The 
‘same with Public Works because the suggestions, the proposals, 
lativisaged what in effect is a Cabinet Minister responsible for various 
caspects of Territorial affairs. Not all of them, but at this stage those 
‘which I have proposed in the paper. I would suggest that as time 
‘passes that those skills and that experience will be acquired and that 
until then, it would be unwise to assume control over resources. The 
hydro-electric potential, for instance, of the Yukon River involving 
‘as it does International ramifications if it is going to be developed to 
its full potential is a matter which I would respectfully suggest upon 
which we are unable to negotiate with that degree of skill and 
‘experience which does exist, for instance, in the United States which 
‘would have the result of securing the best advantages to the Yukon 
and to Canada. If we were to sent a Minister...or correction. ..a 
Member responsible for resources in the new assembly at this stage... 
suggest to you with great respect...what...where would we stand? 
What chance would we have if, for instance, yourself, Councillor 
Watt, sat down with Ydahl and all his experts and attempted to 
negotiate an agreement with respect to the development of the Dyea 
project. We might be skinned. I am not suggesting that you haven’t 
got that skill and experience that would enable you to get the best 
possible deal for the Yukon and for Canada, but I am suggesting that 
we simply aren’t equipped and it will take time and experience to 
acquire the skill to be able to sit down and bargain. That’s one aspect 
of the advantage that time gives us. Then, of course, too, in making 
the proposal that these resources don’t pass now, I must say that I 
was impressed by the fact that it took twenty-five years...1905 to 
{930...before the fullest resource responsibility to be transferred 
‘rom the Federal authority to the newly created provinces in the 
West. That twenty-five years provided those assemblies with the 
iecessary time during which they did acquire these skills. Not that it 
aelped Alberta for instance in the field of oil and gas where the 
najority control of that resource is actually in pretty foreign hands 
low. This is what could happen if we are not very soundly grounded 
n the experience that comes only with time. 


vr, Southam: I will now call a short recess. 
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Mr. Southam: Gentlemen, I will call the committee back to order. 
Tr. Watt, I think you had a question to ask of Mr. Nielsen. 


‘orthern Resources here and his main objections to passing this over 
2 us now or to suggest that it be passed over to us now, he used the 
xample of water export and one of us trying to barter with 
omebody like Udall. But water is ina different category than the oils 


nd mines and minerals. I go along with you on your suggestion that 
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(r. Watt: Mr. Nielsen has made a couple of suggestions on this No.10 
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water may not be transferred right now but anyway negotiations 
such as that water is international here. Most water here is all 
international anyway and it wouldn’t be somebody from here barter- 
ing with somebody from the United States, it would be somebody 
from here plus somebody from Ottawa and Udall and his friends 
and therefore Ottawa has a veto power over this international water 
and all we would be doing is working with them. But, that 
particular one isn’t the primary concern to me, the oil, the mines, and 
the minerals, are primary concerns and you are suggesting possibly 
we haven’t the experience yet and we should have more experience 
before this is transferred over to us. You stated that it was twenty-_ 
five years in Manitoba that after they became a province that they 
accepted these responsibilities and it was after they did accept these’ 
responsibilities that they did start to develop, their mines and 
minerals and their oils in these western provinces. So, before it was. 
transferred over to provinces there was very little development done 
to it and this is one argument I would like to see you use in helping 
us to get all our mines and minerals and another suggestion was. 
that we do not have the experience. This particular argument, I 

would like to suggest that when we get a new Minister of Northrn 
Affairs, whoever he is whether he is Liberal or Conservative they 
have had little experience with northern affairs, particularly in the 
Yukon, and I think that everyone at this table has had more 

experience in northern affairs and around here than your last four 
or five Ministers, start with Hamilton, he was a school teacher in 

Saskatchewan with very little experience here in this field, then you 

had Dinsdale, Laing. To mention Laing, on his first trip up here he 

said it was a familiarization trip and he couldn’t do anything. Six 

months later he came back and said he was still getting familiar so 
there was a year gone. It was a year before Hamilton could say 

anything and a year before Dinsdale could say anything, so there is 
four years gone out of about six before anybody could say anything 
and in the meantime we had a new Commissioner. He didn’t feel that. 
he could say anything and relied on the heads of the departments for 
quite a little while too before he could say anything. Therefore, 
everytime a Minister changes he is in no better position to administer 

our mines and minerals as this group here. I think that maybe we 
are lacking inexperience now but I think we could be gaining this 
experience pretty fast. You suggested that we should have a larger 
Council. I agree with this if we have more responsibility. If we are 
going to have 15 members sitting around here doing exactly what we 
are doing now I wouldn’t agree with. If we could pass on some more 
of this responsibility as you suggested Justice which is good and there 
are others but I think that we need quite a bit more yet and you also 
suggested we should have experience as a larger Council before these 
things are transferred to us. I say, why couldn’t we do this, we have 

seven members right now and each one right now could take the 
head of a particular department, help guide it through the council as 
far as the | 
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Mr. Watt continues: 

oudget is concerned, and work with the heads of the department, Motion No. 10 
{ think that would be a lot more satisfactory than using this 
financial Advisory Committee now which has proved to be not 
very helpful and this would give us a year and a half’s experience, 
before this larger Council is formed. This would save us the year and 
\ half that you are suggesting that we wait for before we gain any of 
his new responsibility. At that time you could have that larger 
Youncil, it could possibly be more than fifteen members, it could be 
eventeen. As far as the cost is concerned, it is going to cost more 
1ere, but you are going to have a reduction in Ottawa. The figures I 
lave from Ottawa is that there are 120 men employed for the N.W.T. 
nd the Yukon, administering from Ottawa, and of those 40% are 
pent on the Yukon. Now that is 50 men right there that we would 
‘e replacing. We could reduce that to about one and that would be 
uite a saving. This is what I would like to suggest and am 
aentioning it right now so that you can comment on it and the other 
ouncillors can think about it and possibly before this Session is over 
ve could do something about it. We could eliminate this Financial 
dvisory Committee or revise it and each one of us take a head of a 
epartment, somebody Game, somebody Finance, etc., a bit of a 
abinet minister and see how it worked and this would give us a year 
nd a half experience with this type of government. Your other 
tgument about us not having experience, possibly we don’t but has 
amilton, a schoolteacher from Saskatoon? He was one of the 
atter northern Ministers, he had never been up north before and I 
link Laing is in the same position. These are the men that are the 
aads of the departments in Ottawa that are running all the things 
2re that you say we don’t have enough experience to run. I am not 
sing this—I am trying to give 'you arguments that you can help us 
‘ith and you have given me encouragement in thinking that this is 
pssible now and possible by 1967. I don’t want to wait 20 years, I 


in getting too old and too fast. Would you comment on this Mr. 
‘ielsen? 


-r. Nielsen: First, I think we should recognize the fact that for 
‘veral years, even accepted amendments to the Yukon Act which 
‘ould bring about these changes, we in the Territory will be heavily 
‘pendent upon federal investment for our development overall. This 
lust be accepted. If the resource responsibility is transferred I can 
€évisage the federal government saying that the Yukon Legislative 
4ssembly will have the responsibility of the complete development of 
tose resources, including any investment necessary to construct 
lads, including any development necessary to replace the vacuum 
tat would be left by withdrawal of that federal-fiscal responsibility 
i the resource field. As an example, and I mention this only for the 
rpose of an example, the roads to resources which was commenced 


i 1958 has ceased because it is not the policy of those now in 
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government to make contributions in this area of national revenue t 
the construction of roads which they feel are simon pure, a Provin 
cial responsibility. That could occur here because the developmer 
roads program was the northern version of the roads resource 
program, so that this is a fact which I omitted mentioning as _ 
valid reason for going slow on the resource transfer at this time 
Eventually we should gain control of this. My target suggested is ¢ 
least three Sessions of a four year assembly. That would be 12 year; 


The mention of 15 members doing nothing or the 
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mentioning of assuming ministerial duties deserves comment. In th 
context, what we are trying to build is a parliamentary institutio 
rather than a Council which functions more as a committee critical ¢ 
the administration twice a year. What we are trying to do and I sug 
gest, a parliamentary institution wherein and only wherein policic 
are developed and passed on to the administration which comes unde 
the control of the assembly for implementation. In that initial 1 
member assembly there will be five of the members who will be par 
of the majority who will have full ministerial duties which wi 
occupy them twelve months of the year, who I can see as havin 
permanent officers in a territorial administrative complex and hav 
full authority to administer departments and who would report to th 
majority to the government of the Territory and who in all respect 
would act as a Minister on the provincial or federal level. This is nc 
possible now and none of these things would be possible now withou 
the consequential amendments to the Yukon Act. This Council canne 
change these at this time. The eventual assumption of full autonom 
will be a complete repeal of the Yukon Act and the creation of 
province, at which time all responsibility and all power would pass t 
the Province of the Yukon. But it is impossible as suggested from | 
practical view to amend the Yukon Act at this time to cloth 
each member of the seven man existing Council with what would k 
ministerial power. It would be impossible even if the amendment 
were there to function in this way because you would still hav 
seven members of an elected council with no fiscal control by virtu 
of Section 24—Prohibition, and in effect with no opposition. Yo 
would have seven men setting policy in an atmosphere of unanimit 
which is not democratic but unhealthy and foreign to our concept ¢ 
having two viable living forces in a parliamentary institution, oP 
which is an alternative and one which is always critical of polici¢e 
being advanced either destructively or constructively. The estimat 
of 40% of 120 men advanced by the department of personnel © 
grossly exaggerated. In terms of money, maybe yes, but in terms ¢ 
men, it is a gross exaggeration. One thought I will leave with yo! 
whatever decision you come to, whether it be for resource contr 
at this stage of the suggested reforms or not, the structure ( 
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he suggested reforms must be kept intact. Whatever responsibilities 
rou want that structure to assume, if you take away any part of that 
tructure it alters the whole concept of that proposal, it alters the 
undamental idea of creating a democratic assembly which has a 
fovernment in majority and has an Opposition in minority, the 
iovernment supplying the selective personnel to, in effect, exercise 
dministerial powers and are a partial cabinet. If you are for that 
tructure then the whole concept falls to the ground. Whatever your 
ecision might be, this will happen. 


Ir, Watt: I have given quite a bit of thought into that, the amount of 
ioney that the federal government is putting into resources and I 
fas also going to suggest that we eliminate the position as Com- 
lissioner, after a year anda half, a Lieutenant Governor with more 
owers than the normal Lieutenant Governor be appointed. With 
tat respect I would suggest that any federal expenditure on these 
ssources where the federal contribution is, say, over a third, then 
ie Lieutenant Governor would have a veto power over the expendi- 
‘re and that would give them control over some of their resource 
cpenditures and a lot of these resource and highway expenditures 
‘e ones that the provinces have normally now. Your through 
ighways, the Alaska highway, and the resource roads get large 
(rcentages of federal contributions there. I had 
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talk with Mr. MacKenzie about funds and financing and _ his Motion No. 10 
ggestion for financing ourselves. The money that is voted by us, 60 
© cent is supplied by Ottawa and 40 per cent by ourselves. Now, 
‘ring this we are taking into consideration. . .we are adding to our 
art the part that the provinces normally get... .what we would get if 
» were a province. So the economic outlook isn’t what most people 


‘nk because the provinces do get a lot of help through grants, 
source programs and a few other programs, so the economic part 
“'t as bleak as most of us think. The ministerial responsibilities that 
‘4 mentioned, I was suggesting that if we each took the head of the 
partment now we would be acting for the particular person in 
‘arge of the department. We could see how it works and if it works 
orable then we will have proved ourselves able to take care of the 
‘ponsibilities of a cabinet minister. That would give us a year and a 
lf to prove ourselves and if we can the responsibility should be 
nsferred to us. Those that replace us here will be just as 
elligent as we are, maybe more so, but the heads of these 


partments and a percentage of them may not be here. I would like 
1 fo comment on this. 


! Nielsen: Another aspect, the fiscal consideration must be given 
(e when tranference of resources are considered. It applies not 


'y in the tremendous investment being made in communications of 
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all kinds at the federal level. . . .an investment which we in our 
existing economical level are incapable in the Yukon of making, lies 
in the field of processing, mineral processing. The federal government 
has right now a study underway in which it is participating very 
heavily in the N.W.T. concerning the feasibility of the construction of 
a smelter at Pine Point. We have suggested that, in reply to the 
announcement by the Minister of Northern Affairs in the House of 
Commons, such a study be made in the Yukon. We simply have not. 
in the Yukon, the resources to undertake this kind of a thing at the 
moment. I agree that we will have it eventually and agree with your 
outlook as to the future of the Yukon, it looks very bright indeed: 
but I suggest that we proceed very cautiously before cutting com- 
pletely what I call the umbilical cord. We have to be weaned first ir 
the processes of government and during this period not only will we 
gain the experiences necessary and the skills necessary but we wil 
also allow automony to grow and I agree one hundred per cent wher 
you infer that the transference should not be dependent on the 
smallest bit upon the concept of “he who pays the piper plays the 
tune.”” As I have said before, there is no price tag on democracy anc 
either this body is going to develop into a democratic institution anc 
function like one or there is no point in continuing. Now, this i 
where you and I disagree, Councillor Watt, on this business of the 
seven members assuming the pseudo or half or full ministeria 
control at this time. This is fine, to the concept of what the proposa’ 
is all about. Let me draw you a parallel. It has to be a ridiculou: 
parallel but what would be on hand in such a suggestion is the sam 
thing as saying that every member of the provincial legislatur¢ 
should have some kind of ministerial responsibility. We would di 
away with the opposition and have one big happy family here and al 


doing something with respect to the administration. The same thin 


at the federal level, it’s fundamental in it’s concept, and I suggest ti 
you, even though I will likely find a hundred per cent disagreemen. 
on this, it is fundamental that that kind of thing exists now even i} 
the south. There must be this opposition and policy making process 


On the policy 
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Mr. Nielsen continues........ | 


Motion No.10 making side there has to be the ministerial responsibility, that is par 


and parcel of the whole democratic function. But as soon as you star 
gathering around the table we destroy this concept. All that i 
inherent in this suggestion is a shift, instead of the council critical 0 
the administration the administration will be critical of the way yo’ 
are doing your job. I don’t think, back to one point to fisce 
responsibility. . . .again I agree completely with the views that yo 
have expressed Councillor Watt. For over a decade after Manitob, 
became a province that province was very heavily dependent on th 
federal fiscal support, notwithstanding the fact that they ha 
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‘complete control, including resource control, over all their affairs. 
‘Historically the proposal that these responsibilities can be passed 
‘without being fiscally independent is a fact and currently it is a fact 
‘in Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. They are very heavily 
subsidized today by the federal government. Withstanding that fact 
they have full control over their affairs with a fully formed and 
functioning parliamentary democratic institute. So these arguments 
are set forth not at much length. < 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, the topic we are dealing with here is of 
great import. It is something that Council has considered from time 
to time and among individual members of Council and I feel that in 
this respect that there are several reasons that should be taken into 
record as to why we wish these changes affected and as to how we 
are going to do it. I think it is agreed by all members that there is 
each year an increasing desire from the people of the Yukon for 
autonomy and a chance to rule their own roost. I think there have 
seen many inadequacies shown by our form of government. I 
anderstand that this is the only form of government in the western 
world. This was exemplified in Skagway when we gat in sheer 
‘Tustration with people in Alaska and discussed roads, water use, and 
nany things, but frustrated to a point where we could neither 
iegotiate or give much information on either side. We haven’t the 
right to even primary negotiation in other words, which is just one 
oint. I think that we all agree to that the future autonomous 
vosition of the Yukon depends on our ability to build population and 
o build industry and I think that these two are of great importance 
nd our ability to control our resources and therefore become 
competitive with the other provinces. This brings us to the point 
hat we are going to have to be in a position when we make this 
aove both legislative and fiscal wise to present incentative to 
adustry and to the general population. Ottawa does not seem 
menable to this and we have got to do this at home. The resource 
evenues are passed by and deficit financing comes into the picture. I 
on’t know too much about deficit financing but I do know one thing, 
nd that is the fact that we have resources here and we have water 
ower, forests and many things which we could deficit upon. The 
me to effect this change is now in the Centennial year. This could 


io 


2 Canada’s outstanding centennial project, one to capture the 
Magination of all Canadians from east to west and from north to 
Juth. So I wholeheartedly support to a degree the proposals here 
it I think we have got to spell them out. As I see it and understand 
-and from what we have discussed, we are talking about increasing 
le size of council to fifteen members from seven. 
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art of these proposals without taking the other part. It is all or 
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nis would have to be a package deal, I don’t think you can take ANY Motion No. 10 
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nothing. We have an increase to 15 members and would have four or 
five to take a quasi position and take on cabinet responsibilities. One 
of which would assume the quasi Prime Minister and would even- 
tually become Premier through this transition. The Commissioner 
would become no more than Lieutenant Governor. Then I assume, 
and correct me if I am wrong, that all administrative responsibilities 
which are normally accrued to the provinces now would be turned. 
over to the Territorial control with the exception of the natural. 
resources. Now, getting to that point, I am under the understanding 
that we are not to take over resources but I should be emphatic that 
we are not ready to take over overnight but we should be able to 
exercise a much greater force than we are now exercising. I feel that 
the 25 years as done in Manitoba is no longer a realistic period of 
taking over. In this modern space age we could take over much faster 
than that and competently and I think 15 years would be more like 
it. We are living in the Dark ages and the NWT is that much further. 
Government is lagging three to ten years behind industry. Industry 
is itching to develop the Yukon and we haven’t the roads, bridges, 
ferries, etc. to develop the Yukon. We haven’t got anything. Private 
enterprise will develop the Yukon in spite of the zovernment. Now 
this brings us down to three points. I first feel that the proposals 
after we finish our discussion, and I hope we give this lots of 
discussion as this is one of the most important ever held at this table, 
that these eventual proposals as amended or outlined be set out in 
concise form and I think representation should be immediately made 
to the federal government through one of the standing committees, 
even if it is a joint one from the senate and the House of Commons. 
We have got to expedite this thing as soon as possible. The third 
point is that we are just in the process of negotiating the five year 
agreement and from what I have seen it doesn’t look too realistic bui 
all these are correlated and if we are going to amend the Yukon Act 
and effect this change prior to 1967 then what do we do about this 
five year agreement I would like to have a comment on this from Mr 
Nielsen. I have given a great deal of time and work on this subjeci 
of autonomy and I would like to see it pursued to the successfu. 
conclusion. | 


Mr. Nielsen: There is one very important point raised by Councillo: 
Taylor and that is the one of making representation before <« 
parliamentary committee. As members realize there are two bill 
before the House of Commons now, both of which have had first 
reading, Bill C146, and act to amend the NWT Act, and C147 tc 
amend the Yukon Act. These bills, affecting as they do the fiscal ant 
administrative provisions of the Yukon Act provide a vehicle, é 
timely vehicle, for bringing the views of Council before the parlia: 
ment of Canada. There are two ways which this can be done. Th 
first is for me or any member of parliament to move in that Hous 
that the bill to amend the Yukon Act not be read but be referred to « 


standing committee. And then the members of Council can presen’ 
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_ their views before that committee. The second method is to appear 
_before the committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
_which has already had it’s first meeting, and to present the views 
held by the Council on what we call item one of the estimates. These 
are now before the standing committee. Parliament reconvenes on 
| 
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the 19th of this month and that standing committee and it’s consider- Motion No. 10 
ation of the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, to become Indian Affairs, will be again up for 
consideration. I could move, probably with support of the member- 
ship of that committee, that the members of council appear before it. 
I think that would be the least desirous of the two positions to take. I 
Suggest that the Council endorse the idea of moving the House of 
‘Commons itself to refer the Bill to amend the Yukon Act to a 
standing committee because it is at this stage where you ought to 
make representations for changes in the fundamental structure of the 
‘Yukon Act. However, it does involve this, as you know one of the 
provisions in the Bill to amend the Yukon Act is that which would 
increase the indemnities of members of Council to $5,000 a year plus 
certain amount to fringe benefits such as to the members of the 
Financial Advisory Committee. If the course is followed where the 
House of Commons is asked to defer this bill it will mean necessarily 
a delay in the passage of that legislation and a delay of the day on 
which the amendment will be increased. However, you might come to 
the conclusion that the proposals and that the objectives we are 
ying to achieve is much more important than $2,000 per year per 
nember of Council. You might also come to the conclusion that this is 
he time that the members of Council you no longer wish to be 
eated as fully irresponsible people, we are fully capable to set our 
»wn indemnities instead of being told what we are going to receive 
© not going to receive, by the government of Canada. These are the 
Wo courses that you might follow and this is the decision as to what 
Ourse I am to be directed to follow. 


Ar. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, always when we talk about turning a bill 
0Se, a principle loose, down in Ottawa there is always the underly- 
ag fear that you lose sight of the thing for a long time. When we 
ealt with the Court’s Act we found this, it is going into a hopper 
jachine and you are not going to see it again until the second 
eading in the House. I think here again that I would express that 
2ar, that somewhere along the line someone in the Civil Service or 
t the Cabinet level would introduce something into the Bill that 
rould not necessarily concur with the thinking here and I think that 
rior to anything being submitted, if it is a case if we can’t go before 
is Standing committee and plead our case which I think we should 
0, then it seems to me that we have got to sit down here and 
egotiate that Bill. The Bill has got to be drafted and discussed in the 
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finest detail here and sent down with the express idea that it not be 
changed. This may or may not be possible to do. But, just to give 
“carte blanche” to something, I don’t agree with that, we have got to 
be a little more specific. As far as the indemnity is concerned I 
heartily concur that the other is far more important than a raise, if 
we can effect it, I think this is going to be a good thing. I would like 
to hear your opinions as to the negotiations of this next five year 
agreement in relation to this change. And when could this change be 
effected, could it be effected before 1967? 
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Motion No.10 Mr. Nielsen: The fiscal agreement would have to be reconsidered in 
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on 
Government 


whatever light the Council intends to submit and whatever the 
departments of the federal government is prepared to accept. 
If they accept your proposals as they are considering them now it 
will mean that additional money will have to be calculated for the 
administration of Territorial affairs. This will have to be worked into 
the fiscal agreement if it is not already there in some sort of flexible 
catchall pocket to begin with. The probability of the bill being 
pigeonholed is remote. The probability of either one of the proposals 
I have put to you is remote if I am able to stand in the House of 
Commons and say this motion is being presented by the Yukon at the 
unanimous request of the elected representatives of the people of the 
Yukon who want to be heard, there is no party in the opposition that 
would vote against that sort of motion. I think, indeed, that the 
government wouldn’t allow it to come to a vote, they would readily 
put it to committee. How rapidly that moves depends on what is said 
and what ground is covered but I could see the bill moving in and 
out of committee within thirty days and back into the House for a 
second reading with suggested amendments. I am not going to say 
the government is going to accept the conclusions of the committee 
which you as members of Council place before the committee, but | 
am suggesting to you that it is timely to do so now and itm@s 
important to do so now while the bill is open for amendment and 
while the bill is before Council. If this opportunity is foregone 
heaven knows when it will come again. Right now the vehicle i 
there. The last time it was there was 1960, six years ago. 

Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I would like to see this further discussed 
after lunch if we may. | 


Mr. Southam: At this time gentlemen I will call a recess for lunch 
and we will reconvene at two o’clock this afternoon. 


RECESS 
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‘continue where we left off, and I believe Councillor Shaw had a 
‘question. 


‘Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I have not a very good voice today, but my 
ideas have not changed much over the past period of time. In relation 
ito this, what you might call Parliamentary Council Reform. When I 
first saw 15 members, it seemed like a large body of men. However, 
looking it over very carefully and trying to analyse it down, it 
appeared to be about the minimum amount of people in which we 
could make something like this work. I have been at this Council 
table now for eight years and I can truthfully say that each year it 
appears to become more frustrating under the title of colonialism. I 
cannot see as you can call it anything else. The Council itself, if you 
use a parallel of this being the army, they are not leaders and people 
that talk, they are in the ranks of sergents. They have ideas, but if 
the ones up above do not like the ideas, well, of course there is 
aothing that comes out of it. It does not matter what we want to do. 
All we can do is just merely suggest the course of action to be taken. 
We have a very good illustration just this last week or so on one 
sould say, this battle, which is what it is, with the City of Edmonton, 
n order to try and retain an integral part of our history which 
belongs to us and it belongs to no one else. No one can justify 
anything else. This Council have in the past, and certainly a year 
igo, have complained bitterly about Edmonton’s part in this unortho- 
lox promotion which they are doing with a piece of our history and 
ve asked the Administration to do something about it. The Depart- 
oent of Publicity to do something about it as an agent of this 


rovernment and we got exactly nil results. It is quite understandable 


f 


hat there were no results, due to the political complexity of the 
‘ederal Government and its connection with the Territorial Gov- 
rnment, it takes it into the area of politics which makes it difficult. 
ind in making this statement, Mr. Chairman, I am not intending it to 
le any personal reflection on anybody in the Government or other- 
vise. It is a fact—had we had our own say in the matters, we could 
‘ave got up and we could have stopped this many years ago, as 


rould have Prime Minister Bennett or Prime Minister Manning if 


i 


omebody had been taking away the Calgary Stampede, and so on. 


o that is a very good illustration of how, in effect, this form of 
i 


“overnment is as far as representing the wishes of the people of the 


‘ukon Territory. Now this is a small matter I can quite see in some 
rays. In other ways it is very very far reaching, because this is one 
€ our resources. It is one of our renewable resources and it is 
mmething that we are quite likely to lose. At the present moment I 
0 not know what action has been taken by our Grandpapas down in 
ttawa that are supposed to be looking after our interests. Maybe 
‘ey are making a great effort that I am not aware of—I am not 
ware of it yet. Had we had our own say in the matter we would 
ave known what the actions are—the actions would have been taken 
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and would have been dealt with. Now I know in the exposition 0 
1967 I do not believe that our Territory is represented, or at least, i 
our Territory is represented, then I do not think the North Wes 
Territories is represented because they have, I think, a total of 1 
divisions in this particular symbol which they have for this. Noy 
myself I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that the most importan 
thing that is before this Council at this time is to endeavou 
to get autonomy for the Territory. As I stated, at first 15 me 
seemed to be a great deal. In fact too large. But when I studied it, 
found out that it would be very difficult for it to work with any les; 
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and as far as economics are concerned, I am sure that an additione 
eight men to this Council would quite likely mean that we could tak 
out about 30 or 40 men in the Northern Administration Departmen 
so Canada would absolutely gain by it tremendously as far as dollar 
and cents were concerned, and of course the people in the Yuko 
Territory would gain by having a little more say in their own affair: 
At the present moment the Yukon Territory is in a state of flux. Iti 
what I would say emerging, and it is vitally necessary that we ge 
Government right in the Yukon Territory so that answers, decisior 
can be made. Now another facet of it is where we have 15 membet 
in this Council opposing me if I were in this Council or whatever yo 
may call it, it would be a political person like myself and if I did nc 
like a Department of Government or the way they ran things, | 
would be quite within my right and it would be ethical that I coul 
say to him, Mr. such and such, I do not agree with what you hav 
done, you have done this, you have done the other and I think the 
you ought to be fired out of the job and so forth. At the preser 
moment when a member of the Administration comes up here, W 
call them as witnesses—the head of a Department and I am in tk 
untenable position, Mr. Chairman, where I cannot say, you are doir 
wrong, you should do this, you should do something else. I have to s 
back there and I cannot state my feelings as I would like to stai 
them. It would not be fair if I did. That person is an employee of th 
Government and he does not have the same amount of discussion - 
this house as I would have, so in starting that it would be wrong | 
complain to him about this particular matter. It is very well to say thi 
we can complain to the Commisison. This is not very satisfactol 
because the commissioner is also bound by the dictates which } 
receives from time to time from the Department of Northern Affair 
And I could go on on this so that it would just be a continu: 
repetition. I would be one of the happiest persons in the Yukc 
Territory, Mr. Chairman, if it could be arranged, if the Council cou! 
go down to Ottawa before a Committee of our elected representativ! 
and give them our report on how we think things should | 
implemented for the future of the Yukon Territory. Mr. Nielsen hi 
brought up the matter of indemnity. If this could be arranged, the 
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‘our indemnity programme, or the bill going before parliament, may 
be curtailed. But as far as I am concerned I would be quite prepared 
to curtail that for any period of time in order to get this particular 
matter of autonomy, or more say in our own affairs before parliament 
and get them to enact legislation accordingly. I am quite in agree- 
ment with the policy for the time being, I won’t say any length of 
time, but I would say for the time being that the Federal Government 
look after the matter of water resources and mining resources. 
‘I can see that as quite advantageous in Many respects as far as 
‘the Territory is concerned. They have the knowledgeable persons 
and the contacts as far as the water resources are concerned and 
as far as the mineral resources I think from time to time it would 
be necessary that we get considerable financial assistance in order 
to exploit this mineral in the Territory which we won’t have the 
finances to do at the present moment. As Councillor Taylor has stated 
in fact I think he stated this a year ago, this would be a tremendous 
anniversary gift, 100 anniversary gift to the Yukon Territory and in 
fact in all of Canada to incorporate this type of Government, this 
progressing Government for 1967. It is something that just has to 
come at this time. When we were in the position that nothing was 
happening in the Territory it was not too important but now when the 
Territory is expanding, it is vital and it is necessary that we do have 
more of the management right on the ground and right here. And far 
‘Tom it, Mr. Chairman, being an expense to the people of Canada, I 
think myself that it would effect an economy. I see absolutely no 
season why it would not effect an economy. It is something that I 
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would expect that we would have so many dollars to work with over 
\ certain period of time and we would have to expend that accord- 
ngly and that would be expended according to the wishes of the 
veople of the Yukon Territory. Certainly not be some persons who 
‘re three of four thousand miles away. It would be something that 
vould be implemented by the people that are here, the people whom 
t concerns, and the people whom it is for and I just cannot see any 
ogical reason why a programme such as this cannot be implemented. 
would like to go on record, Mr. Chairman, as stating that anything I 
an do to further this and, if possible, get it through before the fall of 
967 will get my unqualified support. 


{r. Boyd: I would just like to put a feeler out to Mr. Nielsen. We 
ave been talking about the cost of living in the Yukon. It has been 
tated here in writing it is 25 per cent higher than many other places 
1 Canada. Education is going to go higher and higher and so are 
ther things. If we were to get the proposals contained herein, would 
ve find ourselves possibly wanting help? Would we be up against 
4rther restrictions because of what we are doing and because 
‘ttawa might feel they are only required to do a certain amount we 
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can do the rest ourselves. Thereby we might have to tax ourselves 
heavier again, which I think is impossible. And would we have any 
chance of being able to reduce this 25 per cent through Ottawa’s 
considerations? 


Mr. Nielsen: The proposals that are outlined are based on the premise 
that fiscal guarantees will continue as they have in the past and 
indeed increase, particularly in the resources development field as 
they have been increasing in the last few months. Mr. Laing’s 
announcement of a million dollar development fund, it is a small 
amount, but it is a start. But this programme of eduction, the Federal 
Government intends to continue with this kind of investment in the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. But certainly if the proposals. 
that have been outlined, if adopted, had the result of discontinuing 
this kind of Federal fiscal guarantee, then it simply could not be 
done. This of course is perhaps the most cogent argument, not 
reasonable in my opinion, that the Department is using. They say in 
effect, until you are economically able to support your own affairs 
then you no right to meddle in them. I do not accept this view. It is 
not consistent with the democratic way, with the democratic process 
and the creation and function of democratic institutions rests on 
disability, but this was not the case when Manitoba was carved out of 
the then Northwest Territories as I have pointed out, nor indeed, you 
mentioned the case of Education, nor indeed is it the case today in 
the Northwest Territories where administrative responsibility ulti- 
mately lies in the Department in Ottawa. Indeed there is a whole 
division set up in Ottawa to handle education process. Nonetheless, 
the money, federal money that is, goes to support Northwest Terri- 
tory system, is administered and spent by, in Yellowknife, the school 
board. So here you have, in this small facet of the overall fabric of 
political development in Canada’s north a single school board admin- 
istering Federal funds. Now the Federal Government naturally be- 
lieves that these people, these are local people who sit on the school 
board and who comprise the school board, that this body of local 
people are responsible, intelligent people who are administering 
thousands upon thousands of dollars of federal money, in effect a 
federal school system. So if the principal is acceptable even to that 
small degree, it is acceptable in respect of these proposals I would 
suggest. The proposals rest on the supposition that the Department, 
and consequently the minister responsible and the Government will 
accept the proposition that it is more important to the building of 
this country, and by this country I mean Canada and the Yukon 
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specifically that investment be made in the political and Government 
process of development just as important as it is to spend a quarter 
million dollars moving a sternwheeler from one section of the City of 
Whitehorse to another, perhaps more important. I feel it is. That same 
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sum that is being spent, and it is a worthwhile project of course, I 
am not panning it at all, but the sum that is going to be spent on that 
oroject would keep this proposed legislative assembly of 15 people 
calculated at $5,000 per member, plus five people acting in a minis- 
terial capacity, calculated at $8,000-$10,000 for four years. So which 
‘Ss more important? 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I have a question that relates to our 
oresent position as a Territory and as a legislative body. I attempted 
(0 raise this over the years several times, but I could never get a 
seconder to find out what our true status was. I think the last time 
was in 1964. In any event, there is one puzzling little item here. In 
he eyes of the judiciary the Honourable Mr. J. H. Sissons on the 
ifth day of October, 1962 in part stated that the Yukon is still a 
‘rown colony. The legislation and administration are controlled by 
he Canadian Government. There is no legislative assembly. The 
“xecutive body and the legislative body are one and the same. The 
Youncil is to aid and advise the Commissioner. It is not a legislative 
ssembly and is not responsible to any legislative assembly. Well 
hen that fall Justice Sissons’ counterpart here in the Yukon, during 
he case involving a member who was expelled from this Council, he 
tated this Council of the Yukon Territory rightly or wrongly has 
leprived the plaintiff of his seat and this court has no jurisdiction 
vhatsoever, nor has any other court in Canada any jurisdiction 
rhatsoever to enquire into the matter. Now he goes on to state that 
his is not a matter in which I am permitted to exercise any 
urisdiction. So it seems to me it is from these two documents that, 
1 the eyes of the Department of Justice, one precedent has been 
stablished stating that we are in fact a crown colony and have no 
tatus whatsoever and the other recognizes us as a legislative body. 
low how would you reconcile these? Of course this leads to the 
uestion that if we can produce what we are setting out to do here, 
roduce autonomy for the Territory, just where do we start? 


tr. Nielsen: First I think it is important to draw a distinction 
etween the decision of the independent judiciary in the decision of 


i 


i 


ustice Sissons and Mr. Justice Parker and the Department of 
Astice. One cannot say that these are opinions of the Department of 
ustice. They are not. They are opinions of two supreme court 
idges, independent of the Federal or Territorial Government en- 
rely. In the second place, I can agree with both opinions. I must. 
nd they are both reconcilable. Mr. Justice Sissons is correct in his 
“scription of the Yukon as having a colonial status in the sense that 
iere is a complete separation of the executive legislative functions 
hich is completely inconsistent with anything other than a colonial 
7m of administration. The fact that the Yukon Territory and the 
orthwest Territories are part of the land mass of Canada does not 
ake it any the less a colony simply because they are attached to the 
other land as opposed to Rhodesia existing across the seas. But he 
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is incorrect, with great respect to him, when he says that the 
executive and the legislative function are one and the same becauss 
they are not. Indeed the powers of this Council are restricted bj 
virtue of the provisions of section 16 of the Yukon Act, a Federa 
Statute which has created this machinery of so called government ir 
the Yukon. That Federal statute, like all other Federal statutes, i: 
subject to judicial interpretation. Just like the British America Ac 
is and has been subject to judicial interpretation not only in the 
privy council in England, but also by the supreme court of Canadé 
today. A very classic example of the kind of interpretation the court: 
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put on the powers of Government is the approach and the number oi 
cases which were taken to the supreme court over the attempts of the 
newly created social credit government in Alberta to invade the fielc 
of insurance, to invade the field of banking, and to invade othe 
Federal fields. The supreme court of Canada said this is wrong. So] 
must disagree also therefore with Mr. Justice Parker when he says 
that this council is supreme in these matters because if the questior 
of the right of a member of this Council to sit, as in the case 
mentioned by Councillor Taylor, and if it involved an interpretatior 
of the Yukon Act, then Mr. Justice Parker had jurisdiction, I believe 
he did have in this case. However, I believe I am in a minority ir 
that the Court of Appeal upheld Mr. Justice Parker in this respect 
but this does not mean to say that they are right. Today I think thai 
we exist in a colonial limbo in the Yukon. The council has no positive 
policy making powers. The Council’s powers are restricted by sectior 
16 of the act which purports to give responsibility in a wide field 01 
legislative functions, but section 16 is a shallow disguise, a shallow 
legislative disguise for creating the image of a responsibly functionec 
legislative body when in fact it is not, because this Council ha: 
absolutely no positive physical powers and until that kind of power 
until the Council or the legislative body is clothed with that kind 0 
power, then it can have no possible control over the executive anc 
that is the vital distinction between a colonial status and a genuiné 
parliamentary institution. 


Mr. Taylor: What would be our position, Mr. Chairman, in relation t 
this programme of autonomy? 


Mr. Nielsen: Should the reforms go through. If they are acceptable tc 
you and if we are successful in obtaining this kind of advance from 
the parliament in Ottawa, then we would be one step further away, é 
giant step further away from the colonial limbo which I suggest 
exists now. But not completely severed from it. We will not achieve 
that severance until such time as we have, assumed complete legisla- 
tive responsibility. We won’t reach that stage until we have the 
resource control, the control over labour matters and other very vita 
areas of the executive function which I have left out of thes¢ 
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yroposals because my suggestion being that we can only advance so 
ar at a time. This is a substantial advancement. Once the ultimate 
objective is achieved for political development of the Territory then 
he colonial status will cease. The time will arrive when the legisla- 
tve body assumes complete control over the executive function 
there it is subservient instead of the Council. 

fr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, now reviewing the situation we are in the 
Tocess now of concocting what we call a five year plan. In other 
rords this is a plan that is made up by the Administration in the first 


istance and then it is gone over by this Council and recommenda- 
ons made towards putting this in or taking that out or whatever 
aanges they feel are required and if the Administration agrees, then 
aat goes forth and if the Northern Affairs agrees, then of course we 
at an amount each year of X number of dollars for certain specified 
rojects. I carry that a step further and we say that we make up the 
ume type of agreement but in this agreement we have provision 
thereby we are creating a 15 member council with the inclusion 
iereon of members, five members or four members or certain 
tembers of this board being in the category of Minister. Well, in 
amming up this situation, we have a five year agreement made. It 
al be identical with what we have made now with this exception 
iat I have mentioned. The only thing that I can see that any person 
? persons in or out of the Government could have in implementing 
iis plan is by virtue of the fact that they feel that we are not 
ompetent to manage our own affairs. That is the only thing, Mr. 
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(hairman, that they can put any argument forth reasonably or 
‘herwise. They feel that the people of the Yukon Territory are not 
aalified. And I say we are just as qualified as they are and I say it 
Ir virtue of the fact that we are closer to the modus operandi, we are 
Iter qualified. So I would ask Mr. Nielsen can he feel, can he give 
ay Opposition to this plan if he were an opponent of this particular 
Jan, could he put forth any argument except the argument that I, 
‘ithout actually stating it, that I do not think that you gentlemen are 


eile to cope with this situation. You are not qualified. 


Ir. Nielsen: Oh yes. I can support the arguments I anticipated in the 
‘per I presented to you. The population is insufficient and I think I 
‘ggested to you reasons why this argument must fall to the ground. 
Irst in terms of historical validity. It didn’t in Manitoba when that 
lovince was created. The white population of the then Province of 
lanitoba was slightly over a thousand people. We have over 17,000 
i the Yukon. I would suggest to you that, if they are not here now, 
ley will be here this summer and there is no reason to expect that it 
‘going to come down. Quite the contrary. The second argument that 
‘a be thought of immediately is the economic one. Until the people 
othe Yukon is earning enough money to carry its own weight and 
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pay its own way then we are not entitled, but the answer to that i; 
that there is no price tag on democracy. It has no historical validity 
because it did not deter them from creating Manitoba. It has ne 
current validity because it does not deter them from a _ heavily 
subsidizing areas like Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. ‘ 
mean no disrespect to the great Province of Prince Edward Island 
But the five year agreement now. Again the discussion by the 
Council is extremely timely. The five year agreement has not ye 
been signed. I expect depending on what you gentlemen accept in the 
way of these proposals will depend of course the cost. The Ad- 
ministration cost and therefore a figure cannot be arrived at until < 
decision is made here, but later on when we progress into the 
suggestions I have for the economic development of the Yukon, you 
will see that I have very carefully assessed the administration cost: 
of each proposal and it was precisely with the five year agreement ir 
mind that I did say in the hope that if the economic proposals are 
accepted, then you have your figures available to negotiate with. Ir 
terms of the cost, if you accept the idea of a 15 man Council, if you 
accept the idea of a five man executive committee. If you accept the 
idea of a $5,000.00 indemnity per member. If you accept the idea oi 
an additional $5,000.00 per year for the members of the five mar 
executive committee. You have $75,000.00 plus $25,000.00, you have 
$100,000.00 a year for indemnities. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me, or has occurred to mé 
from time to time in discussing this subject that Northern Affairs are 
not going to be too anxious to allow the abdication of any authority 
that they presently possess in Ottawa and I quite frankly think that 
as Councillor Shaw has pointed out, I believe as well that we are 
going to have to go before this standing committee of Northerr 
Affairs and make known our objectives, our proposals or whatevel 
we have to any or all aspects of this question of atonomy. I ver) 
strongly feel that Northern Affairs is not only an incompatible 
department. It is a very incompatible department by its very nature 
but I feel that Northern Affairs should be bent on its own destructior 
so as I feel that the Indian Affairs Department should be. In othei 
words, they should work themselves out of business for the benefit 0! 
all concerned. Now I think it has been said that 85% of Northerr 
Affairs Administration is dealing itself primarily and almost entirely) 
with the Northwest Territories and that 15% or approximately sc 
would be relegated to the Yukon Territory, and being a firm believe! 
that one of the first things we have got to do towards atonomy to the 
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benefit of the Yukon is to completely and utterly alienate ourselves 
from the Northwest Territories and anything to do with it. I think 
that possibly in bringing forth this atonomy, assuming we can do it) 
in bringing lands administration up here as part of that, that wt 
could probably reduce the number of people in Ottawa who areé 
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looking after our Territory down to around 5% or something. And 
chen I think it also has been suggested that this 5% could be moved 
ap here, leaving only the deputy minister and a few advisers or 
assistants in Ottawa and we could run the show from the Yukon 
Juring this period of transition. Now I am curious about one thing 
and I would like to direct this question to Mr. Nielsen. It is to do 
with our participation in Federal Provincial fiscal arrangements and 
arrangements of all natures. Now we have always got a magnificent 
reply from Ottawa forthwith. I think it is the most expedient matter 
lealt with, every time it arises, and that is when we ask Ottawa if 
we could send as advisers one or two members of Council to Federal 
?rovincial fiscal conference just so that we might find out what 
irguments the provinces make with the Federal Government and 
iow they can go about and so forth. Another step towards atonomy 
0 that we will have a better understanding of what is expected of us 
nd WHAM—right back comes the answer—N-O. No prefix, no noth- 
ng, Just N-O—no. Now this year they relented and they said well we 
vill let the Commissioner go, but I think you have got to agree that 
he Commissioner is an employee of the federal Government so that 
“oes not help Council out in that respect. Now if we adopt the 
roposals and if Ottawa adopts the proposals and effects them as we 
ave outlined here, will this give us the undeniable right to antici- 


ate in any of these Federal Provincial conferences? 


Ir. Nielsen: Well that of course is a matter effected by Political 
‘epartment, but I considered it primarily one which I was prepared 
) discuss under the economic department because it involves the 
scal development of the Territory and I have covered that point in 
ie economic section of the submission. If we could wait until that 
me. 


‘x, Watt: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nielsen said the main difference 
tween colonial type of Government that we have now and a 
rovincial type of Government is to have the fiscal power and one of 
le main things is to have power over money and to initiate it in the 
founcil or the legislative body or whatever you want to call it. To 
ie it is like a situation where I have got the power to go out and 
send a million dollars in Whitehorse, but I haven’t got the million 
ollars and I still feel that, by withholding the oil and gas and mines 
ad minerals that this is our money, this is our revenue and this 
pwer that we are asking for, the ability to spend money is very 
litle use in fact unless we have money and I notice in the propo- 
‘Is—on page four of this last brief that you have given us, you 
fojected, or somebody had projected on mining alone. Mineral 
foduction valued at $30,000,000.00 is projected for 1968 and 1965 
foduction was $13,000,000.00. Now this alone should cover a very 
od percentage of the extra costs. This project of $30,000,000.00. 
Mis is a revenue that the Federal Government gathers from that. 
his alone could carry a good percentage of our expenses in running 
‘Province here. And another point on the same thing is that in 
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eastern Canada they have more members in the House of Commons 
than we have and a lot of the mining industry in the Yukon here and 
the areas adjacent to it are in competition with Eastern mining 
businesses such as lead, silver or copper or asbestos and things like 
that. I do not think that we should leave the overseeing of the 
development of our resources to somebody down east—the House of 
Commons, who have most of the members in Ontario and Quebec. 
And I think this is in competition with us, we should be developing 
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these things on our own the way they are developing there. I think 
we have more to gain by developing these resources here. The 
Minister of Northern Affairs has very little to gain. They have a 
political job to do and we have a development job to do and I feel 
there would be a conflict of interest there and on your projection for 
increase in mineral alone, it would help us carry the cost of operating 
this as a Province and this in turn could snowball like it has done in 
Saskatchewan. Something had been started from a change of policy 
and things snowballed. And this can be done here. And I would say 
that that would not have been done in Saskatchewan if they did not 
have the power over the resources themselves. But I feel as if what 
we are asking for in your brief here is something that is getting 
fairly close to provincial status. You are giving us the power to 
handle money, but not the money to use. I think that we are getting 
so close that it is possible to take the full step and go for Provincial 
status with some very slight reservations as I suggested, and by the 
time this new Government is formed, they can select a Premier who 
will have these added duties to make the position well worthwhile 
and give them something to do. The added responsibility that you are 
giving us here, I do not think would right now warrant an increase t¢ 
15 members, erceus possibly for the poltical advantage. And the 
responsibilities that these 15 members have should be more I think. 
They should have jurisdiction over a lot more. I would like you to 
comment on this. I think that we are coming close enough to 
becoming a Province, but we are still not taking that full step which 
I think we should be taking. You suggested a while ago that we have 
to be weaned before we cut the umbilical chord. Maybe you know 
more about motherhood than I do, but I think it is the other way 
around. Where I come from. 


Mr. Nielsen: First let me comment on the suggestion that you have 
made that there is not much point in having the power to vote money 
if we have not got it. It would be an extremely dangerous approach 
in my view to depend on the Federal investment. I do not think there 
can be any real argument with the danger inherent. Therefore one 
must assume, and I think we have the right to expect continued 
Federal investment to the same extent or even greater in the future: 
The reason being of course that the Federal Government continues to 
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exercise a resource development responsibility in the Yukon in order 
to properly develop these resources, to exploit their potentials. 
Federal investment must be made in all forms of communication, 
processing methods and what have you. Now accepting that proposi- 
tion, the conclusion I think can logically be drawn that the Federal 
investment will continue and what we are asking is that the Council, 
the assembly, be empowered to exercise fiscal control over that 
portion of the federal investment that is necessary with respect to 
those areas of the administration which I have suggested be assumed 
in terms of responsibility by the five members of the executive 
committee. Public Works, Justice and so on. It is no more valid to say 
that there is no point in giving us fiscal control if we have no money 
to exercise control over than it would be for us to say that the school 
ooard in Yellowknife, there is not much point in giving the school 
ooard in Yellowknife the authority to spend money because they 
jave no money to spend. They do have money to spend. They have 
federal money which supports the system and which the school 
ooard has been given the power to spend. Now I draw that analogy, 
tis a small analogy, but the principal is there. With respect to your 
ybservation that the Minister has little gain by applying himself 
onscienciously, as I am sure he will do and I am sure federal officials 
vill do, to the resources development function until we have reached 
he stage of responsibility to assume this control ourselves. To the 
contrary, I think he has much to gain. I think Canada has much to 
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‘ain from embarking now on this process of building in so far as the 
merging provinces of the north are concerned. It is Canada as a 
vhole that is going to benefit from the political and economic 
evelopment, all its regions, not just one, and I believe, as you do, 
nat this tremendous potential we have will build a Province in the 
‘ukon. We will be self sufficient in the future and all that contribu- 
on will be substantial to the overall economic fabric of our country 
‘anada, Apart from those observations, I accept the validity of your 
rgument completely, Councillor Watt and the principals underlying 
hem. I simply happen to be of the shool of thought that I do not think 
uis step should be taken quite so soon, but I am in complete 
greement with the principals you have expressed and the desires 
ou have expressed. Perhaps because I am a conservative that I 
refer to move just a little cautiously. I do not know. But in any 
vent, you-and Mr. Diefenbaker have the same views in this regard. 


In Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I would agree. I thought much the same 
ray for a while. That we should take over the resources, but just to 
astate one thing I did have to say this morning and that is that if we 
roceed again with this that we must be a congenial partner in the 
2velopment of those resources. We must havea larger equity interest 


', Shall we say, an equity interest which we do not now possess in 
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this. And I agree that the Government should not, under any 
circumstances, give us those specific resources until we can show 
political stability in this new system which we are undertaking. It 
would be absolute chaos if the whole thing fell apart and we were 
sitting with resources and mismanaging them too. And I must bow to 
that. And the fact that economically and administration wise that we 
have shown a prowess condusive to the management and good 
administration of the Territory. But I feel that this might be done in 
five years. We can say look at how well we are doing and we have got 
what we consider is or will be shortly stable economic base upon 
which to build a Province and so forth. And I certainly feel and I 
believe it was mentioned somewhere here this morning the seven 
members here could become cabinet ministers and I would venture to 
say that, in my opinion, there is not one man at this table who 
possesses the ability, the administrative capability and all the other 
attributes that are required to accept a cabinet post which puts him 
over the head of the administration, and this is obvious. And I also 
agree in this respect that with 15 members it may be possible to get 
five members to take on cabinet positions out of the 15 and at least to 
start them along the trail as cabinet ministers. 


Mr. Nielsen: I might say, Mr. Chairman that the figures I included 
the source of those figures are the opening—they are contained in the 
opening remarks of the Minister, so I assume they are prepared by 
the Department before the standing committee of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources which met a few days ago. 


Mr. Watt: Just one question I would like to ask. Did he by any 
chance give any revenue for any one of those years? In 1965 he has 
given the mineral production value at 13.3 million dollars, but did he 
at all give any revenue to the Federal Government for that 18.¢ 
million Yukon Production? Jk 


Mr. Nielsen: I assume that these figures are gross figures and tha 
they are before taxes and before operation expenses and I say agail 
that they are the department’s figures as expressed by the Ministe! 
for the committee. And so I assume they are accurate. If anythin; 
they would be a conservative estimate. I do not think they ar 
estimates, they are actual figures. ; 


Mr. Southam: At this time, gentlemen, I would like to call a shor 
recess. % 
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Tuesday, April 12, 1966. 
3.30 o’clock P.M. 


Mr. Southam: I will now call the Committee back to order. We wil 
continue. . .I believe Mr. Shaw has something to say. : 


_Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, there’s one statement that Mr. Taylor ha 
just made that I sort of don’t agree with and that is in relation t 
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Members of this Council not being able to manage this or that or 
something else. When I look back over the past thirty years and I see 
some of the cabinet members that have been in various portfolios. . . 
n the Federal and Territorial and Provincial Houses...I think that 
we are quite qualified to take over something like this. I would say 
shat the political setup of the Council would not permit this at this 
‘ime. I would agree to that but I wouldn’t say that the Members 
‘hemselves couldn’t. As you notice, in the past, there have been 
Ministers in Provincial and Federal Houses where they moved in 
rom this portfolio to that portfolio and from this to something else. 
t’s obvious that they couldn’t possibly know all the answers in these 
welds. They have to use common sense and take advice from the 
Ministers and then, of course, their colleagues in the government so I 


hink. . . .I just wanted to point out that I feel that we would be 
uite qualified. 


Tr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, what I inferred in making that statement, 
nd I still stand by it, I inferred that if tomorrow we were given a 
abinet position. . say around this table. .. .that we certainly are not 
ualified and I don’t feel anyone is to accept it as such. I agrée with 
Tr. Nielsen, Mr. Chairman, when he states that this is something you 
ave got to more or less break into and certainly on a quasi basis, 
forking in close conjunction with a so-called Deputy Minister who 
‘ould be the equivalent of your department head today...I can see 
‘here this could come. I think this is best exemplified by the search 
ra new Yukon Commissioner. We say for a Commissioner. . .much 
te same thing. We want a man who has administrative capability, 
1 Openminded type and this sort of thing and this is a trait not easily 
sund. It may well be for this reason that out of sixteen thousand 
20ple in the Yukon Territory, we may not find such a person and 
onsequently have to go into Central Administration in Ottawa to 
ad a new Commissioner. Now, if this is the problem here, the 
foblem to some extent will reflect itself upon the nature of pos- 
‘oilities for the Yukon Council. I feel that we have Zot to trend in 
‘is direction and I agree that these quasi positions are good, and I 
{ink it can work on that basis, but I was referring to a complete and 


(ick changeover at this particular time as was suggested earlier this 
(orning. 


Ir, Shaw: I would like to ask Councillor Taylor a question. If, for 
cample, there was an election a year from now and some of the 
lembers at this table were re-elected, would that indicate that they 


vuldn’t be qualified to take over in one of the what you might call 
Jasi ministerial posts? 


. Taylor: No, Mr. Chairman, in answer to that. . I thought I 
Iswered that in my initial remarks that they would be qualified if 
By had a break in or a training period towards this but not as a 
finite posting for instance. If somebody came up tomorrow and said 


‘ right. You shall be Minister of Health and you shall be Minister 
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of this and you shall be that”, I would say “No”. Not on that basis 
but on a program grading into, *Y eat; 
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Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, on this question. How would you possibh 
grade in? If a government was elected this coming fall. ..there wer 
eight members of the government, how would you then say “Well 
somebody has to be Minister this, Minister that”. How would yo’ 
work that out then? Unless you just had to get right in and get you 
feet wet. | 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, we are talking about two things. We ar 
talking about either quasi ministers or full ministers of the Crown. M 
understanding is that the Federal Governement will not allow ust 
do this and this is not what we are intending to do. What we ar 
intending to do is put in quasi members. He would not be given th 
full authority I wouldn’t expect of a full Federal Cabinet Ministei 
He would only be a quasi minister who would work with the De 
partment Heads involved in his particular department. This is what 
was led to believe. If this is wrong, possibly Mr. Erik Nielsen coul 
clear this up. } 


Mr. Nielsen: I thought by the intention implicit in these proposal 
envisaged the setting up of a five man executive committee whic 
would be clothed with the executive responsibility for the areas ¢ 
administration that I have listed in paragraph No. 5 and that th 
members of the executive committee, individually responsible t 
these five areas, would in all respects function precisely the same an 
have the same powers as a Provincial Cabinet Minister. Of coursi 
you will notice, that to take one example, the first in Educatioi 
Health and Welfare...these matters are largely administered now i 
the Yukon with competent departmental heads and competent dé 
partmental staff and politicans are always confronted, once electe 
and having been chosen to assume the responsibility, that th 
problem of familiarizing himself with that responsibility or thos 
responsibilities. Herein lies the great value of a continuing and ab. 
and dedicated civil service and the officials and the senior adminis 
trators in the department that the members of the executive commii 
tee that cope with these responsibilities would have to rely initiall 
until they obtained the grasp of the functions of the departme! 
itself. This is the process of the Provinces. This is the process in th 
Federal level. As soon as they as ministers obtain familiarizatic 
with their department, then they are able to guide more and mol 
the policy of the department but the education will be forthcomir 
from the departmental personnel themselves largely. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, this being the case then...in answer © 
Mr. Shaw’s question, I would assume then that out of fifteen electe 
members, we may find five who would possess the qualifications — 
take this on. 
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Mr. Nielsen: I think too that you'll attract. ..you will attract a good 
nany candidates in an election involving fifteen openings. Among the 
ifteen finally elected from say a choice of thirty or forty, you are 
iot...I think we always have an abiding faith that this democratic 
ystem of ours, with all its weaknesses and all its faults, emerges 
vith some pretty capable people in the final solution. 
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Tr. Boyd: There’s a point. . -people in numbers. There haven’t been Re Motion 


90 many candidates in the past vying for this worthy position, and I No. 10 


m just wondering if we are not going to be faced with a shortage of 
de right type of candidates. 


Ir, Nielsen: I don’t think so. I anticipate...mind you, my anticipa- 
‘ons could be wrong... just as wrong as the next fellow. ..1 antici- 
ate that there are going to be two factors working here in the 
svisions and reforms which are going to attract substantial and 
ypable people to run for office. First, I don’t think that I am stating 
aything new when I state this realization. If I am, I do so with the 
teatest of respect. ..that there has been in the past a reluctance to 
yen run for office because of the internal atmosphere of the func- 
‘oning of this Council. I think that’s the carefullest way I can put it. 
‘think this will disappear in an enlarged Council and that immediate 
alization will be had by those who would consider running. I think 
yu are going to attract doctors. I think it is desirable to attract a 
lwyer. I think you are going to attract engineers. I think you are 
ving to attract business people of substance. When I say of sub- 
sance, I don’t mean money. I mean capable responsible business 
pople. I think you are going to attract executive personnel in the 
lining field as well as the small business man and as well as the 
vorking man in the garage and so on. I think you are going to attract 
lople from a very broad spectrum of life in the Yukon...of 
}pulation in the Yukon. The second reason I believe this is because 
C the increased indemnity and because of the possibility that they 
(ay wind up making it their career in one of the five post which are 
fing to increase as time goes on...to a point where you eventually 
‘ve eight to twelve cabinet posts. If responsible people who can see 
tis twenty-five years in the future or this kind of development 
..there are people who make it their career and they have to be 
even these kinds of inducements offered in order to induce people to 
live. Perhaps here I am speaking of an area where I have some 
siall experience. There has to be this kind of inducement to induce 
cople to leave established and growing businesses in order to make 
cblic such a career. 


\. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, a further question in respect of this and 
2 that we haven’t touched on yet and that is the establishment of 
2 constituencies as are foreseen. There would be an assurance that 
constituencies would be established on a judicial basis rather 


‘in have to haggle something like this through this company. 
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Mr. Nielsen: I am sorry I didn’t include this on this paper. Tha 
would be my suggestion that if you contemplate endorsing any par 
or all of the suggested reforms, that you amend by adding that ride 
that the electoral districts which would be established if you adopte 
this would be determined by an independent judicial commissioi 
comprised of two judges and some selected third individual. . .per 
haps a business man. ..whatever you feel. 


Mr. Taylor: These would be outside judges. These wouldn’t b 
Territorial? 


Mr. Nielsen: No, I would suggest that, as on the Federal level an: 
Provincial level, that it would be a mistake to go outside because n 
one is more familiar with the factors that must be taken int 
consideration than the people who live here. I would suggest tha 
certainly Mr. Justice Parker would be one of these. Perhaps Magis 
trate Trainor the second and perhaps a business man of some kind. 
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Mr. Taylor: This leads to another question, Mr. Chairman. Havin 
established these now by means of a judiciary, then do the Counc 
have an opportunity to view these before they are accepted and mak 
any comments on them if they see where possibly the commission he 
erred? 


Mr. Nielsen: Yes, we have set up this kind of process in redistribu 
tion in legislation at the Federal level. I haven’t read the Britis 
Columbia legislation, but I anticipate they have the same kind < 
provisions there. It provides for an objection to be filed and 
re-reference to the commission. This process, of course, could | 
endless. In a case like this where you are having fifteen members, 
you accept that reform, electoral districts, as they are now know 
will be completely non-existent I would think except perhaps the 
might be some new divisions in Whitehorse. Certainly the areas w 
contract outside which is good because it will allow a member to ‘ 
that much more efficient work. In the Northwest Territories, they @ 
contemplating increasing the size of the Council to seven membei 
The seven members are going to be representing, elected membe 
_..they are going to be representing in effect 1,300,000 square mil 
of Territory which really is ridiculous. My suggestion is that the 
should be one member per 1,000 people. 


Mr. Shaw: It appears that when we talk about fifteen members f 
the Yukon Territory that we already have nine members in tl 
Northwest Territories Council, don’t we? | 


Mr. Nielsen: Not really. We have four elected members. 


Mr. Shaw: They still have nine. That’s quite a large amount. | 
getting to the matter of calculating where the electoral districts are 
would be the happiest person in the world to have someone else | 
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that particular job. I have been involved in one, and I certainly 
wouldn’t wish to get involved in another. I think it should be another 
source entirely. ..particularly, as mentioned, a judicial source. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am thinking in terms of 
generalities now. The actual rewording would probably come at 
some future time. What is actually required now is our acceptance or 
disapproval of the basic outline. If we concur with this, I am 
wondering about the procedure to be followed. You mentioned 
something of a possibility of a standing committee attending. Would 
this in effect be the end result after the preliminary overtures had 
been made? 


Mr. Nielsen: Assuming that you accept the proposals as envisaged in 
these reforms, Council might pass a resolution based on the back- 
ground paper or proposals that have been put before Council. Is that 
not right? It has to come from Council in some official way. So far, 
what has been placed before Council...not really placed before 
Council because it came into possession of Council by way of 
reproduction of the paper which I submitted to the Yukon Northern 
Development Conference and the background paper which I have 
oresented today. It wasn’t intended for Council at all but for our own 
nternal caucus committee and I want to emphasize that point 
Decause there are one or two political comments in this paper. The 
‘eason that they are there is because this paper that I have distributed 
oday was prepared for the purpose of obtaining support of the 
National Political Party to which I belong.. .the Parliamentary army. 
Please disregard that aspect. I would suggest that in view of the 
eforms. ..1f you agree with the reforms, that Council might pass a 
‘esolution and in that resolution embody the acceptance of that part 
wv all of the reforms. ..whatever your desires 
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fir. Nielsen continues: - ae 
right be and wind up by requesting the administration...the — 
‘ommissioner. ..to forward them to the Minister, together with a 
‘quest that the Bill now before the House of Commons, Bill C-146, 

n Act to amend the Yukon Act, be referred to the Standing 
ommittee of Northern Affairs in the House of Commons so as to 
nable all Members of the Yukon Legislative Council to appear and 

> enlarge upon the views expressed in their resolution and to 
dvance their proposals with respect to the amendments now before 

1e House of Commons and additional proposals which the Legisla- 

ve Council has to make. That is my suggestion. From there, the 
finister, I anticipate, will say “We would be delighted to have you 
ome”. He might say...he might try and talk you out of referring 

te Bill to the Committee. ..and he may not. The officials I noticed, 
hen I raised the matter in Committee, the officials seemed immedi- 
sely agreeable. But, the Northwest Territories didn’t feel it was a 
od idea to refer the Bill concerning the Northwest Territories. He 
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may have his own reasons. However, I think that if the Council asked 

that the Bill be referred, I think the Minister would do it. Then, of 

course, the Councillors would appear before the Standing Committee, 

express their views, elaborate on them, and, of course, I will be there 

to run interference and to ask the questions that you might want me 

to ask. After that, the Committee reports to he House of Commons 

and upon the basis of that report, the Governor either acts or not. If. 
the Committee reports that your proposals be accepted and the 
Governor accepts them, then they will find their way into legislative 

form...by way of additional amendments to Bill 146...147. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, prior to accepting or rejecting this. ..if 
we are going to do business, we had better get on a business like. 
trend here...that is I might add that I have just tabled this | 
document from the Whitehorse Chamber of Commerce and Chamber 
of Mines Resources Conference in order to get the matter into) 
discussion. I feel that what we should have here is a clear cut one, 
two, three, four, five page document upon which we set forth the 
various steps and proposals...the basic outline. ..which could be. 
considered to be instructions to a draftsman. Just take the basic 
points one by one and agree to them and then take the whole thing 
and approve it or disapprove of it as the case might be rather than to. 
accept a document such as a speech given or an address given toa 
political caucus. I think that would be the proper way to handle it. 
Then, of course, we have the other section which we have yet to deal 
with and that is the economic section. I feel that that should be done 
as a separate item as well. This is as I see it and I think it’s the 
proper way of going about it. 


Mr. Nielsen: Council could ask the Senior Legal Counsel to prepare 
a resolution for transmission to the Minister, based on whatever the 
council feel. ..if they want to use that background paper or the one 
I have submitted today...or their own ideas...whatever they may 
wish to instruct the Legal Advisor to do. 
- Page 585 ) 


ne eee Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I am merely putting this forth as 2 
; suggestion—not a Motion—that a Committee be appointed. I would 
suggest Councillor Thompson, Councillor Watt and Councillor Taylor 

_.. to work out something along the lines mentioned in the form of a 
resolution, with the assistance of the Legal Advisor, and that could be 

put in the form of a Motion to Council and dealt with in that manner. | 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that I think... 

I thought to mention it this morning...to have the Legal Advisor 

present during these discussions. I feel we probably erred there. I 

feel that if we give him this material, I don’t think that a Committee 

is required at all: I think at this particular stage of the game...We 

give him this material and he can meet with Mr. Nielsen at some 
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| 
ime in order to make sure that these specific proposals..... I think 
hat would be the better way of handling it so that we can be 
sresented then with a point by point outline of what we are 
liscussing here and then we can most expediently deal with it from 
here. I think we have got to do this in the next couple of days. I 
hhink this would be the way to handle it. Mr. Nielsen and the Legal 
\dvisor could get together...Mr. Nielsen being the author of these 
deas...and explain the general philosophy to the Legal Advisor 
nd a resolution can be drafted following that. 


(ir. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I would like to recall a Motion that was 
assed in this Council a short time ago. Motion by Mr. Watt and 
econded by Mr. MacKinnon re Parliamentary Committee. It is re- 
pectfully requested that a standing parliamentary committee of 
aree Councillors be appointed to make recommendations on changes 
1 Council rules and procedure of Council. This Committee will study 
nd make recommendations for changes in our Government set up 
uch as changes in the number of Councillors and sizes of constituen- 
tes, ete. This Committee will also try to determine the Council’s 
egree of parliamentary immunity and act as advisors to the Speaker 
then questions of conduct of the House or its Members are in 
uestion. Now I believe this was brought up and discussed briefly in 
council. I think that Mr. Shaw decided he did not like to act on this. 
tr. Taylor got up and decided that it should be a Committee of two. 
hen Mr. Shaw appointed Mr. Watt and Mr. Taylor appointed Mr. 
TacKinnon. It seemed like a pretty handy set up. I would gladly 
ccept the responsibility that you gentlemen have wished upon us, 
ad this Council, in Council, has already set up a Committee...we 
‘ould certainly be happy to draft, with the assistance of anybody, a 
roposal for Council for Council to comment on and amend as they 
2e fit. That’s a Motion that was passed earlier this year. 


Ir, Boyd: I’ll listen a little longer yet. 


fr. Shaw: We were discussing procedure more than we were 
\scussing...I think Councillor Watt would agree that we did have 
ortain reservations in relation to the complete Motion. The concern 
as the matter of Council procedure other than anything else. This is 
different situation. However, I think it is quite all right to have 
ouncillor Watt and Councillor MacKinnon on the Committee. By all 
veans. Let us go a little bit further and possibly, on such a serious 
‘tuation such as this. . .-something that is so far reaching, that we get 
ore on the Committee. I did mention Councillor Watt being on the 
ommittee. We could also have a four man committee. 
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_'. Shaw continues: 

uncillor MacKinnon, I am sorry if I left him out. I was thinking of 
alarging this so that we could get all the people together and.. .all 
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the Members together...and try and get something that would have 
unanimity all around. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that all we are 
talking about is capsulizing what is in this document. We are not going 
to create anything new and I hope nobody is...or the whole thing i 
going to run right into the ground. If we are talking about capsuliz- 
ing proposals as outlined by Mr. Nielsen, which I feel is what we 
should be talking about...the proposals we are discussing here... 
then I feel that this is a project both for Mr. Nielsen and our 
Territorial Legal Advisor and any Member of Council that is willing 
and wishes to assist in that regard, but I don’t want to see this thing 
get off the tracks at this stage of the game. We have worked too long 
and too hard to achieve this. This is where I feel it should properly 
go. Let Mr. Nielsen and the Legal Advisor get their heads togethel 
and draft something out that’s simple. ..no fuss, no muss. ..and droy 
it back down here. Following the acceptance or rejection of this, < 
resolution can then be formed. This is no problem...with the 
assistance of our Legal Advisor and the matter can be expeditiously 
taken care off. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would hate to think aftel 
Mr. Taylor appointing me that he was going to fire me so soon anc 
leave me off this Committee. We had in the beginning, in the Motion 
asked for three on this Committee and it does mention here “to dea 
with the number of councillors, size of constituencies and so forth’ 
and all of a sudden we are forced to pass up this Committee that has 
all ready been appointed and we have to appoint another one. I don’ 
know whether this is quite proper or not. What do the rest of you 
think? 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting that no Committe 
is required. I think the member has got confused again. I might saj 
that the second and third parts of that Motion, after having had é 
chance to review it, are both entirely out of order. The first portion is 
the meat of that Motion. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, this Motion was made and Mr. Shaw 
gets up and says now we have reservations about the Motion becaus¢ 
he was invited on the Committee. Now he’s not on the Committee 
and he’s crying about it. Mr. Taylor gets up, and we will realize tha’ 
in our Government set up here...when we first set this up...Mr 
Shaw appointed Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor appointed Mr. Shaw. Mr 
Shaw picked the Financial Advisory Committee. Now we set this 
committee up. Mr. Shaw appoints one. Mr. Taylor appoints anothel 
and now they’re unappointing. They’ve done all the appointing. Now 
they are doing all the unappointing. If they didn’t want us on this 
committee, why didn’t they say so at the time. There was a little bi 
of noise about it-in the newspaper and they backed out a little bit 
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Mr. Taylor just finished suggesting that a Committee be set up to 
draft a resolution and as soon as we suggested there was a Com- 
‘mittee. ..now he’s suggesting that we don’t need a Committee. All 
the Sommnities is going to do anyway is to make a Resolution and 
‘embody what the Committee thinks...what has been discussed 
here...and discuss it with the Legal feiviser and anybody else and 
then just bring it to Council. Then, Council can shop it apart and do 
Whatever they want. Then you will iio anew 
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Mr. Watt continues: 


‘resolution of Council. You started out with a resolution of Committee 


hoped that you will get unanimous agreement or awful close to it so 
‘that this can go back to Ottawa as something that has been discussed 
here and with the unanimous agreement of Council. I am not trying 
to push my wishes down anybody’s throat but as Mr. Nielsen said 
earlier in quite a few words. ..I’ll say it in shorter words... not too 
many people want to run in i Territorial Council and it’s under- 
standable. It’s a chippy, cliquey little group and. 


Mr. Taylor: Point of order. Mr. Chairman, I think that was quite 
aeatled for. I think the Member should be called to retract that 
statement. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I think that this Committee should stand 
and I suggest that we just get off our high horse and settle down to 
business around here. 


Mr. Taylor: Point of order, Mr. Chairman. I would like as a point of 
orivilege or a point of order to have the member withdraw his 
statement with respect to what the Council is in his opinion. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, we have just had a by-election here 
om my conduct in this House in the largest constituency in the Yukon 
Territory, and there has been a vote of conduct or a vote of 
sonfidence against Mr. Taylor and his cliquey, chippy little group. 


Mr. Taylor: Point of order, Mr. Chairman. I would like the member 
io have that withdrawn. It is contrary to the rules of this Council, 
and as a member of that Rules Committee, I think the member 


should be not only aware of this but I would like that statement 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Watt: I suggest we carry on with the business, Mr. Chairman. 


Vir, Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that “chippy” is parliamen- 
vary language. 
ver. Watt: What about “cliquey”’? 


‘ 
i 
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Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, the matter that I brought... that I suggest- 
ed this was the fact that if... I have no objections to Mr. Watt or the 
committee making up this... however I felt that if we got a broad 
spectrum on this particular matter that it could possibly be fairly 
unanimous when it came before the Council to save a lot of discus- 
sion. The larger the Committee on this very important matter would 
bring all the Council into it. If there were only two members, it 
would always be subject to considerable debate I would imagine 
unless it follows in principle... that is why I suggested a larger 
group. If the members feel...and it is certainly not intended.. .to 
fire the committee... if they wish to proceed with this and get it here 
with the utmost dispatch... we can discuss it from there... it back 
to the Financial Advisory Committee... If there are disagreements, | 
then it will go on and on and on I thought that if we got a wide group 
to work on it... the whole Council on something as important as 
this... then when it came through, it would be discussed and there 
it would be. That’s why I suggested that. Certainly I hope 
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Mr. Shaw continues: 

that the members of this committee did not take my suggestions in 
any derogatory manner. It was not intended that way. I have the 
utmost respect for them on this Committee. But, here is something 
that we must agree to with unanimity. There must be no division, 
Mr. Chairman. If there’s a division, then the purpose of this is null 
and void. We must all pull together. This is so important... at least to 
me... it’s one of the most important things that Council has ever 
done in the past and will do possibly for the future. Therefore, when 
this comes before Council, there must be no division. If there is 
division, then we have lost some valuable ground. That is merely why 
I mentioned that Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with this document... 
or this writing... and nothing more and nothing less... as I 
understand the situation. So, could Council not just instruct by way 
of Motion that Administration proceed to put into effect the contents 
indicated herein and let it take its way from there. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I was just going to suggest that 
possibly we could invite Mr. Shaw and Mr. Thompson on the 
Committee to prepare this. I am sure that we don’t want to make any 
blunders in it and get things off to a bad start. I am sure that Mr. 
Watt and myself is just as interested in getting out of this rut we are 
in as much as anybody that’s here. Therefore, I feel adding a couple 
more to this particular thing would help solve the problem. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t been able to find it in here, 
Mr. Nielsen... I am just wondering... is there reference made 10 
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‘the possibility of the term of Council being extended from three to 

‘four years? 


i 
‘Mr. Nielsen: Yes, it is. 
| 


‘Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, what about my thought. Do you need to go 
further than this. I understood that when the committee of Mr. Watt 
and Mr. MacKinnon was appointed that there were other angles in 
the fire and other thoughts and so on concerning our own rules and 
many other little angles that Mr. Watt was not happy with, but if I 
am correct in my assumption, we are now attempting to deal with 
nothing more and nothing less than what is in here and this makes it 
a different story to what Mr. Watt’s committee started out to be. Mr. 
Chairman, could I get an answer to my thinking from someone? 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, the answer to that would be that this is a 
document for a political caucus... partisan political caucus. How- 
ever, it does embody many of the things that we want to deal with. 
All that is required... this is why I say I feel we don’t need a 
committee whatsoever. ..all that is required is to type up Point No. 3. 
Leader of the majority will select from eight or more members and 
so forth. Point No. 4. The matter of seven... Point No. 5. The execu- 
tive powers. It’s just a matter of typing. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Nielsen and the Legal Advisor could do this in a matter of half an 
hour... type all this up into one concise document and then we 
would have something to work with. The rest is just the simple 
wording of the resolution. This is why I feel that all this fuss and 
muss is unnecessary. Mr. Nielsen, would you care to comment on 
this? 
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Mr. Nielsen: I am glad you asked. I love debate and I love the violent Re Motion 
lashes of debate but it is so essential that we maintain a common No. 10 
‘ront on a matter of this importance. It is of such magnitude in my 

rlew and I am sure in yours that if we can’t rise above political 
lifferences, personal differences and all other differences, then we are 
lefeated before we begin. Unanimity is absolutely essential. As to the 
natter of proceeding, I think Councillor Taylor has a valid point. This 

8 a document which I have primarily prepared for a caucus of a 
Vational Political party and it ill behoves the Council to adopt a 
locument which is intended to inspire partisan support. I don’t think 

rou can properly work with a document which is delivered at 

he request of the Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of Mines. 
Therefore, I think some other procedure must be adopted. It is 

‘oing to be no very difficult feat for a man with the capabilities of 

vir. Hughes to take the proposals that we have been discussing ... if 

he Council accepts it ... and ask him to put them in a form of reso- 

ution setting forth suggested changes to the Yukon Act and that is 

vhat really is required. With all of the reasons and the arguments in 
upport which are contained partially here in the document before 
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you left out, so what, in effect, you are asking Mr. Hughes to do 
on your behalf is to prepare a bill or a resolution for the Council for 
onward transmission to the Minister which will set forth suggested 
amendments to the Yukon Act which would implement the sugges- 
tions you want to adopt in the way of reform. With great respect, I 
don’t think that a committee would be necessary initially. It may be 
that Council may wish to have a committee preconsider whatever 
Mr. Hughes produces. Or it may be, on the other hand, that Council 
as a whole wishes to consider it... whatever he produces. However, I 
think that the quickest way that we could deal with the matter 
would be to ask Mr. Hughes to prepare the resolution in the form 
suggested as to suggested changes to the Yukon Act. 


Mr. Southam: I will now calla short recess. 
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4:15 p.m., April 12, 19G6 
Mr. Southam: Gentlemen, I will call the committee back to order. 


Mr. Shaw: Could we possibly have the Legal Advisor with us at this 
time? 


Mr. Southam: We will call a short recess until Mr. Hughes arrives. 


RECESS 


Mr. Southam: I will call the committee back to order and we will 
continue. Mr. Boyd will you please take the chair? 


Mr. Boyd: Yes, Mr. Southam. 


Mr. Southam: After listening to the different discussions that 
have been going on here I can wholly concur with what has been 
said. There is only one thing that I don’t like about the whole 
thing and that is the indemnities which you are going to pay 
yourselves. Don’t sell yourselves short, in other words make sure 
your price tag is big enough, that when you get men on 
this council they will be men that are capable of doing the work that. 
is demanded of them. In cther words, you will get men to represent 
us that have the training and otherwise, by that I mean that if you 
are going to enlarge to a legislative body where you are going to take 
over and govern it properly you have to have somebody that 
knows something about it. I, talking for myself, am not afraid of what 
I can do or anything about it but I would hesitate to take on 4 
cabinet portfolio if it was left up to me. I think I could do it but I 
would still hesitate a bit but this is what you have got to get down and 
think about. As the Territory enlargens and the economy grows We 
have got to have men here that would be big enough to rise above 
themselves. Men that can think and do things and men capable of 
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eading and guiding. This is what I think. The indemnity of a cabinet 
ainister, a full-time job, shouldn’t be less than $15,000 and a 
aember $8,000 at least. I am talking now of a matter of executive 
xperience and I know what you can command. If you are going to 
et a man to take a full-time job you are going to have to pay him. I 
‘on’t care how you look at it and so much for that. 

There is another thing that I would like to touch on while I am 
n my feet and that is the conduct of this Council. I don’t think that 
_ by-election gives any member the permission to say just what he 
eels like, whether it provokes or otherwise. I think you people 
ere that have been on the Council longer than I have and are 
apposed to know Beauchesne backwards and forwards should have 
1e respect to think about the chair and address it accordingly. This 
all I ask of you gentlemen, to give me the proper support I should 
ave. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. 


ouncil: Agreed. 


tr, Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a few remarks in 
1e direction of our Legal Advisor and possibly advise him of what 
‘e have been discussing here. We have been discussing references 
sspecting a definite pattern of proposed changes in the Yukon Act in 
1 attempt to provide full autonomy for the Yukon and we are 
tempting to find out how we can extract from this document we 
ave those principal items, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which we wish to have 
lopted and forwarded to Ottawa in resolution form and we have of 
durse kicked around the idea of 
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(r. Taylor continues: 
2 to go about this. It has been suggested that possibly our Legal 
dvisor could extract those basic philosophies and principles which 
e would either reject or accept and forward to Ottawa and I am 
ondering if Mr. Hughes could do this for Council at the earliest 
dssible moment so that we could get on with the job and I would 


f 


‘SO suspect that Mr. Nielsen could offer assistance in this regard. 


ie Hughes: Mr. Chairman, could I just ascertain through the chair 
bw long the member from the Yukon will be here? 


Ir. Nielsen: I am leaving on Monday morning’s aircraft. 


Ir. Hughes: I will look at this tonight and see if I can draw out the 
clestions I am sure that I want to discuss with you and will report 
Ick to the chair tomorrow afternoon. 


Ir, Taylor: I think it should be pointed out that we are dealing up to 
Ege 20 in this document as one specific item. From page 20 on we 


hether a committee should be formed to do this or what we should Roa 
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will be discussing this as a separate item and will be combining iti 
a separate form. 


Mr. Shaw: I think Mr. Legal Advisor could go over it and come u 
with what he comes up with. 


Mr. Nielsen: The economic development proposal does not involy 
any alterations to the Yukon Act. I think I can safely say tha 
however, your Legal Advisor may make other recommendations. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, possibly due to the fact that we will b 
discussing these items further at the soonest possible moment w 
could possibly proceed with discussion on the economic section of th: 
report. 


Mr. Southam: Are you agreed gentlemen? Page 20 please. 


Mr. Thompson: I am just wondering, you made mention about th 
financial remuneration. Was there anything in your report M 
Nielsen that specified an amount? 


Mr. Nielsen: I didn’t presume.... I felt that should be left up 1 
Council. . 


Mr. Boyd: I think the situation is clear in that respect. If this goe 
through we are going to set our own fees. 


Mr. Southam: Have we ‘any further discussion with Mr. Legs 
Advisor at this time? Could he be excused? Thank you Mr. Hughes. 


Mr. Southam: What is your wish now gentlemen? To discuss th 
economic development? 


Mr. Taylor: Agreed. 
Mr. Nielsen: The meat of it starts on page 24. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, possibly Mr. Nielsen could start an 
explain the major points in these proposals. 
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Mr. Nielsen: There is only one other person that has seen thes 
proposals, the leader of our national party and he has given hi 
complete blessing save and except for the proposals I take wit 
respect to the formation of co-operatives. I have set forth what I fet 
our provisional objectives should be with respect to them and I hav 
set forth how these objectives I feel could be accomplished in th 
development of new programs. I deal with two phases, the ne! 
programs and the existing programs. The first means by which th 
three objectives may be achieved is by setting up a regional econom 
ic development plan. In order to create such a plan I have suggeste 
that there be established a planning machine in the form of th 
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Northern Development Board. It would assure participation of all 
parties on all levels and would have the capacity to call upon the 
economic council of Canada and other such parties for advice. The 
‘estimated expenses of the planning boardd I have set forth for the 
purpose of further negotiations in your five year agreement should 
you feel the proposal is acceptable. The function of the board is to 
carry out a regional economical analysis in participation with local 
residents in the formation of a sound regional development plan. The 
analysis would establish the development potential of any specific 
region in the Yukon. A special fund of a half million dollars to cover 
a five year period would be required to finance any special studies, 
studies in respect to communications, to resource processing and 
studies with respect to cultural potential and any specific field which 
the board feels must be analyzed in any particular region of the 
Yukon. The plan would be evolved after the results of the develop- 
ment board had been achieved. That plan, of course, would involve 
‘he formulation of policies and the board would have to obtain the 
xpproval of these policies by the government of the Yukon which I 
would hope would be able to make the kind of decision which would 
tive effect to any proposals made by the board. If the forms and 
olicies were accepted that power would reside in the legislative 
issembly to do so. The second means by which I suggest that our 
‘conomic development can be achieved is the implementation of a 
pecial promotion of northern development potential. Under this 
ccheme I have proposed the creation of a Territorial Crown Corpo- 
ation, the administrative expenses I have called the Northern 
Jevelopment Corporation. You can call it the Yukon Development 
Yorporation because in developing these thoughts on what the Yukon 
reeds. The administrative expenses are set forth for any further 
legotiations you might wish to conduct with respect to the five year 
\greement. The first function of the Yukon Development Corporation 
vould be to perform a feasibility study to confirm the development 
pportunities. I say confirm as they exist of that there can be no 
‘oubt. It would also analyze the potential investors and locate them 
9 insure that all investment opportunities are exploited. The operat- 
1g capital of the development corporation I suggest at ten million 
ollars. This I suggest would be required to offer this special 
ssistance offered by the corporation to northern industry and to aid 
ny industrial and commercial establishment and expansion. This 
Jea is not new, it is most similar to the creation and function of the 
.tlantic Board which was set up for the almost precisely the same 
easons which I suggest for the north. The reason the Atlantic 
‘evelopment Board was set up was because here was a region in 
anada that was lagging behind in terms of the industrial develop- 
1ent and almost every phase of their economic development. It was 
ae shabbiest part of the economy of the national economic fabric and 
1 order to bring the Maritime provinces up to a level where they 
ould share that equality 
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Mr. Nielsen continues..... 


Motion No.100f opportunity with other Canadians in other regions of Canada. 
They set up a development board just as I have suggested here and 
they provided the operating capital and gave it the same powers. In 
effect, the economic proposal in body of a Yukon Development Board 
is the same as the Atlantic Board in it’s purposes. Its methods are 
going to be different as it is dealing with different problems, different 
regions, different economic factors. I don’t think that it is necessary 
for me to read the terms of reference as you might think of other 
areas that could be added to the list. The third means I suggest to 
obtain the economic achievement I have described as provisional. : 
This is a decision which Council must make and I don’t think we can 
at the federal level. I don’t think I can at the federal level come up 
with any crystal proposals which are any thing other than provi- 
sional. I suggest supervised loans for small businesses and again this 
is not a new concept. The suggested method of operation and the 
terms of reference of the Territorial loan boards which would have to 
be created are different. I suggested the formation of Territorial Loan 
Boards for the purpose of providing supervised loans for equipment 
and other fixed assets usually not available on reasonable terms. The 
administrative expenses, I think, could be kept-quite low as I have 
indicated and the Board’s function would be to provide loans or 
guaranteed funds for working capital requirements. A million dollars 
would be required to finance the loan program or to provide general 
management counsel. Also the sphere in the policy, I have suggested 
that the existing programs must be modified and especially in three 
areas and make them applicable if we are to achieve an orderly and 
efficient and economic development. The third proposal is to a 
question made by Councillor Taylor earlier this afternoon, in answer, 
would representatives from the Territory sit in on all federal and 
provincial conferences dealing with economic development, they 
would. Now with respect to the northern industrial development, 
while the economic planning board is set up, while the Yukon: 
Development Board is set up while the Territorial Loan Board is set 
up there must be measures brought up as to existing facilities and) 
existing staff to commence these proposals and on the middle of page 
28 these proposals effect the administrative staff and the staff in 
Ottawa. I have suggested that after the Yukon Development Cor- 
poration the department should implement an interim program and 
that would be specific preposals carried out by the existing staff in 
the industrial division in the department with an appropriation 
raised to cover each specific case as it arises. Now from there on 
where I commenced the paragraph “there should be co-operatives 
established in the Yukon. . . .”. From there on I do not have the 
acceptance by our national party. I believe still though in the idea. 
and I feel that there is no point whatsoever in considering methods 
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by which we can stimulate an orderly growth of our economic 
growth in the Yukon without also providing some economic base for 
the Indian and Eskimo people. I believe the only means by which this 
can be done is by the formation of co-operatives and I believe these 
‘co-operatives will function and profitably. These are illustrated by 
those operating in the N.W.T. If those had been in existence at the 
time of Ookpik then the co-operatives in the N.W.T. could have 
manufactured them themselves and gotten the profits rather than the 
toy manufacturers in Toronto and Montreal. I believe some specific 
profits could have been gotten and I think these could be set up in 
the Yukon and quite different treatment must be considered in 
bringing along the native 
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people in the Territory and the establishment of industry which will 
support them than those which apply—I am not suggesting discrimi- 
nation. I am suggesting a vehicle that the natives can go along with 


and build an economical program. This is a skeletal outline and it is 
quickly my economical proposals. 


Motion No. 10 


Mr. Shaw: In relation to this co-operative program I have been 
trying to get this started for quite some time. I thought that they had 
a celebic industry in Inuvik although it was somewhat unorganized. 
II Was trying to get one started in the Yukon and Council supported 
this and it appears to me they havea program such as this. 


Mr. Nielsen: They have in the N.W.T. but they are not functioning. If 
they had had a credit channel when Ookpik was developed they 
could have developed it there. They could have set up manufacturing 
orocesses there but instead of that it was farmed out to an outside 
manufacturer in Toronto and the majority of the profits went to 
residents in Toronto instead of to the north. 


Mr, Shaw: It seems the north is feeding a cow in Toronto and not 
jetting the milk. 


Mr. Nielsen: I don’t know where the other end would be either. 


Mr. Taylor: It is interesting to note that during the references made 
by Mr. Nielsen to his speech, I have some observations and some of 
hese observations have been at this table before and sent to Ottawa 
vefore and no results from them. For instance, this research study. I 
lid have one reference and this was to the cabinet and the accept- 
ince of it and the establishment of this policy: Wouldn’t it be the 
olicy of the cabinet to adopt such policy instead of the legislative 
ouncil which have no means of accepting it. 


Mr. Nielsen: You mean the executive committee? 
2449573 
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Mr. Taylor: In this proposed form of government wouldn’t it be a 
form of the cabinet and the responsibility as outlined here? 


Mr. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, I believe that interim measures are 
necessary because we cannot continue to let sleeping economic dogs 
lie nor can we let political dogs lie. It is even more important in the 
economical field because every month, week, year lost means a loss of 
eventual production and the delay is in money. I came to the 
conclusion that interim measures should be adopted by the depart- 
ment pending these other developments. In order to explain why it 
would be necessary to set forth the whole network of the economic 
proposals. Once the Territorial Legislative Assembly sets up the 
Territorial Crown Corporation there is no doubt whatsoever about 
the eventual profit picture, to mention a few successes in the Crown 
Corporation field, Polymer, CNIC, IDB, and these are profit making 
proposals. The more money they make the more is sent out and it is 
one great assistance to achieving the day when we pay our Own way. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I can see quite clearly and I am wonder- 
ing if Mr. Nielsen would be available tomorrow morning and we 
could proceed at that time. 
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Motion No.10 Mr. Boyd: I am wondering how much more discussion we are going 
to have to discuss on this economics. We could maybe cover the 
works tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Taylor: We are speaking of the economic controls. 
Mr. Boyd: I realize that. 


Mr. Southam: Mr. Nielsen will be excused at this time. What is your 
wish now gentlemen? 


Mr. Watt: I move that Mr. Speaker resume his chair and receive the 
report from the committee as a whole. | 


Mr. Boyd: I second it. 


Mr. Southam: It has been moved by Mr. Watt and seconded by Mr. 
Boyd that Mr. Speaker resume his chair and hear the report of the 
chairman of committee. Are you ready for the question? Agreed? 
Motion carried. 


Mr. Speaker: I will call the Council to order and hear the report of 
the chairman of committees. 


Mr. Southam: Mr. Speaker, Council convened as a whole at 10:20 
a.m. to discuss bills, motions, sessional papers and Mr. Erik Nielsen 
was in attendance to discuss autonomy for the Yukon Territory. Mr. 
Hughes was later in attendance and some progress was made on this 
discussion. 
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‘Mr. Speaker: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Are you agreed with the 


report, any errors or corrections? Gentlemen what is your pleasure 
for the agenda tomorrow morning? 


Mr. Taylor: I would suggest that if there is nothing on our agenda we 
continue the discussion with Mr. Nielsen and then later go on to the 
main supply bill. 


Mr. Speaker: Is it agreed to Mr. Taylor’s suggestion? Thank you 
gentlemen. What is your pelasure? 


i 
Mr. MacKinnon: I move we call it five o’clock. 


Mr. Speaker: Council is adjourned until ten o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ng. 
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Mr. Clerk: The second question was addressed to you Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Speaker: The second question is addressed to me. Yes) think I 
van attend to that. 


Ur. Watt: Would it not be more appropriate, Mr. Speaker, for that 
ast question to be written into Council in the form of a Motion so 
hat possibly Council could agree... In other words, do you not 
hink we are not just bugging and bugging and bugginz for no 
iseful purpose. Do you not think it would be more appropriate... 


fr. Speaker: It’s very difficult. . .it’s almost impossible for me to say 
vhen a question should be in order in relation to how it should be 
‘rocessed or whether it should come under a vote of production of 
apers of motion. This is a plain simple question that has been asked 
nd a reply has been asked to the question. I cannot see as I could 
efuse a question like that to go through. 

1) 


tr. Clerk: Mr. Speaker, I believe that all necessary action has been 
aken. I personally phoned the Commissioner this morning and asked 
im to take a look at all these outstanding items on the order paper 
nd send a follow-up if possible and I think no further action is 
ecessary at this time. 


[r. Speaker: I think we will let this go at this time. 


Ir. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, it would appear that if there is going to be 
ny lack of unanimity here and interference is going to be run, I 


\ost heartily wish to withdraw this question at this time. 


(r. Watt: I have a further question to ask Mr. Clerk and that is with 
*spect to Motion for the Production of Papers No. 5—copies of papers 
‘om this Conference. The reason I ask is that if there is going to be 
ery much delay, I will attempt to get some of these papers myself, 
it if you appear to be having some success with it, I will hold.. .try 


id get the copies of the papers from this Conference. 
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Mr. Clerk: Yes, I was asking about that yesterday, Mr. Speaker, and 
the Executive, or whoever was in charge of this Northern Resources 
Conference, is having all the papers put up in a bound volume for 
distribution to various parties but this will not be ready until after 
Council has prorogued, however, if any of the Councillors wanted 
specific papers, they can be obtained from Miss Falconer at the 
Chamber of Commerce office, but our interpretation of Mr. Watt's 
request was that he get the bound copies to be distributed to all the 
Councillors and if so, they wouldn’t be supplied to them until after 
Council was closed. 


Mr. Speaker: Thank you, Mr. Clerk. Have we any further questions? 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Speaker, I have a written question. I would like 24 
written answer. This is directed to the Commissioner. Who requested 
Mr. Legal Advisor to take an active part in the duties of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Rules and Procedure? What action 
beyond obtaining Northwest Territorial Council Rules for some 
members of Council has been taken since this Committee was set up 
by the Legal Advisor or any other member of the Administration? 
What action has been taken in this matter by any member of the 
Administration during the year previous to setting up this Com- 
mittee? 
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Mr. Southam: Gentlemen, I will call the committee back to order. 
The first order of business will be to consider the motion to accept 
the resignation of the parliamentary committee. 


Mr. Shaw: I move that the resignation of Councillor Watt and 
Councillor MacKinnon be accepted. 


Mr. Boyd: I second the motion. 


Mr. Watt: I would like to amend that motion as reported and then I 
will vote for it. 


Mr. MacKinnon: I will second the amendment. 


Mr. Southam: It has been moved by Councillor Watt and seconded by 
Councillor MacKinnon that the resignation of Councillor Watt and 
the resignation of Councillor MacKinnon be accepted. Are you ready 
for the question? Agreed? 


Mr. Shaw, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Taylor: Contrary. 
Mr. Southam: The amendment is defeated. 
Mr. Shaw: Question of the motion, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Southam: Moved by Councillor Shaw and seconded by Councillor 
Boyd moved that the resignations of Councillor Watt and of Coun- 
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cillor MacKinnon from the parliamentary committee be accepted. Are 
you ready for the question? 

; 


Mr. Watt: Contrary. 
Mr. MacKinnon: Contrary. 
Vr. Southam: The motion is carried. 


Mr. Southam: At this time gentlemen we have Mr. Nielsen in the 
gallery and at this time we will carry on where we left off yesterday. 
Jrder please gentlemen. Anything further to enlighten us, Mr. 
Nielsen? 


Vr. Nielsen: There are two points on one of the background pages 
ittached hereto as to the Indian-Eskimo and setting up a rights 
*ommission. When I said attached hereto I meant a copy of an 
iddress I made to the Indian Metis Association in Winnipeg on 


f ebruary 12th. The second point I neglected to cover yesterday was a 


‘eference by some, including I believe the Minister when he spoke 
yefore the Northern Resources Conference, to the possibility to a 
carruthers type study in the Yukon. If I recall correctly he said 
here was a need for an economic study but he had not yet decided 
vhether there was a need for a political study. I would like to 
uggest to you that there is no such a need. We have had 68 years of 
‘evelopment of our political institutions in the Yukon such as they 
ve and on that basis or background this Council and its advisors can 
ome to decisions on the kind of government they feel the Yukon 
hould have in the years ahead and that it would be a waste of time 
0 constitute a Carruthers type of commission to look into our aspect 
f our affairs here and would have one result and that of delaying 
he kind of reforms that are under discussion here yesterday and 


oday. As to the economic study I believe such a study would serve a 
urpose in the Yukon. 


| 
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| Page 608 
tr. Nielsen continues... 


‘ou might come to the conclusion that the planning board which I 
ave suggested might be the body to conduct such a study rather 
dan a committee appointed by the federal government. These are 
1y only observations. 


Tr. Taylor: I would just like to concur with the remarks made by 
Tr. Nielsen except to the constitutional study. It is well to point out, 
wr records sake, that Council has asked for a constitutional study at 
ne stage or another. But, I must concur that we must forezo this 
nd that it is not required. I also concur in regard that governments 
ave a knack of getting around a question or a problem. They will 
ither form a committee to launch a study or form a crown corpora- 
on to launch a study and these are very evasive tactics. I think it 
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would be well to record too that notes made by our Executive 
Assistant to the Commissioner in August of 1963 and he states as 
follows and he delivers it beautifully, ‘‘there is now a deliberate 
attempt to round out the framework of confederation and while it is 
essential to do this with due regard to political and economical 
reality the ultimate goals of responsible government and provincial 
status are relatively defined.” He recognizes here gentlemen that 
there is no need for a study, they are defined, “any uncertainty that 
remains is no longer attributable to lack of objectives. This is quite 
untrue, it is a matter of arriving at a form of government most 
consistent with progressive stages of financial capability and political 
sophistication.” I think this sums up the whole matter quite cleaa 
and I most certainly concur. 


Mr. Nielsen: May I, Mr. Chairman? I observe in the notes by Mr. 
Fingland that he puts inference and puts the test as to whether they 
should not be progressive stages towards autonomy. The objective of 
ultimate autonomy on the basis of financial capability has been 
sugzested to you. This is not the kind of basis consistent to the 
democratic advances so he and I disagree on this point. Maybe yee 


will reach the same conclusion. | 
| 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether I was listening, I 
admit that I probably wasn’t when Mr. Nielsen was talking. Did you 
say that an economic study was undesirable at this time? 


Mr. Nielsen: No, I have suggested that an economic study is desirable 
but contrary to what I understand the thoughts of the department 
and the thoughts of the Minister to be that the study should be 
conducted by a commission appointed by the government or by the 
Minister. I believe that, such a study should be conducted as I set out 
on page 24 and 25 on the background paper I provided members with 
yesterday. That is, that in order to achieve the objectives which i} 
believe are desirable the regional program must be developed by the 
planning machinery provided by a Northern Development Board. Ii 
is that Board which I suggest would be the logical vehicle to take 
such a study where within it’s terms of reference the widest possible 
representation would be on the board and the widest views can be 
investigated and analyzed by the board. They would be people with 
an intimate knowledge of the north. We both agree, government and 
myself, that an economic study is necessary but we disagree on the 
means to achieve it. I suggest that it should be the Northern 
Development Board and not a government appointed committee. 
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Mr. Boyd: This brings me to the point where we have eeaee » * 
a sum of money in the budget to the tune of $150,000 for this very 
subject and on the assumption that it would be a committee o/ 


non-government employees. Do you know of this plan Mr. Nielsen? : 
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Mr. Nielsen: Yes I had followed that development and may I suggest 
that this doesn’t preclude that action taken thus far from dev 


eloping 
nto the kind of planning board that I. suggested. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I have a question which arises here, At 
‘he present time I would assume that the Board or shall we say the 
eople making the study should be answerable to the Commissioner 
ind Council and not to the Northern Affairs Department. This was 
ny understanding and I think that this in fact is the way it should 
ve. If we effect these changes as outlined would this Board act asa 
yuasi-crown corporation attached or under the direction of the 
vegislature of the Yukon or would it be established as a department 
Me administration. How would Mr. Nielsen see this as functioning. 


wir. Nielsen: It would be an economic council of the Yukon. If you 
ollowed the creation and development of the Economic Council 
f Canada, it is the board I have suggested that the Yukon Develop- 
nent Board would be a pocket edition of. Does that answer the 
‘uestion? 

Ir. Taylor: The Economic Board is a federal sponsored group and in 
rder to carry out the terms of reference and I am assuming that 
aese are acceptable, if there were a branch of the federal economics 
oard we would be answerable to the federal group. Should this be 
‘Territorial body and only answerable to the Territory? 


Tr. Nielsen: Yes, I am sorry if I left any misimpression. The 
stablishment of the Yukon Development Board is what its name 
nplies. It is a board set up by the Commissioner and the Council to 
erform a function within terms of reference set up by the Com- 
uissioner and Council to report to the Commissioner and Council. It 
as nothing what so ever to do with the Economic Council of Canada. 
erhaps that was an unfortunate example or analogy and I wanted 
ist to draw the analogy to draw a picture of the kind of board. 

Ir. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether Mr. Nielsen 
in clarify this a little bit more for my edification. The proposed 
‘onomic survey that we had intimated would be carried out by a 
“oup not a part of the Yukon, something along the type of the 
arruthers type of study in the economic field. How does your 
oposed plan integrate with this. There seems to be a decided 


‘vision here and how can one be integrated with the other? 


rr. Nielsen: As I understand the action of the Council thus far, a 
m of money has been appropriated for the purpose of conducting a 
dy of the Yukon economically by a group of individuals not 
nnected with the government. How these individuals could come 
‘tirely from the Yukon or from outside the Yukon. In the case of 
e Carruthers Commission two are outsiders and one is a northerner 
om Yellowknife. This is quite possible that the same thing could be 
mel for the creation of the economic study in the Yukon. Let’s 
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assume the appointment of the members on the committee shall we 
call it that has been set up by the Council is composed of member; 
with the majority from outside. 


Page 610 
Mr. Nielsen continues... 

Motion No.10 membership for the purpose of obtaining the necessary exporties, Ii 
is a very short step from altering the status of that committee whick 
is conducting the study that Council has approved into the Yukor 
Development Board. ‘ 


Mr. Thompson: It would be a continuing group then? They would star 
out in one function and conceivably be a part of a transition. ( 


Mr. Nielsen: What I am suggesting here is that certainly in the 
foreseeable future a permanent situation where you have a perma: 
nently functioning body which is constantly devoting its attention t 
the regional economic problems of development within the Yukon. I 
is going to obviously reach an end of its function and I woul 
suggest that its function would terminate at the time when thi 
Yukon is economically independent. Perhaps this is the logical antici 
pation. 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, this Carruthers Commission has completec 
it’s studies in the N.W.T., or it is being done. I had understood tha 
the study had been completed and the report would be forthcomin; 
in a matter of between now and fall. It might be the desire of th 
government in Ottawa to wait for that report before thinking abou 
the Yukon and my thinking is that that report, in so far as thi 
economics of the Yukon and the N.W.T. are not the same. They ari 
so different that it shouldn’t have any bearing on our progress ant 
proceeding as of now rather than waiting for a year from now. D 
you think the government might hold up on the pretense of waitin; 
for this other report? | 


Mr. Nielsen: I think that is a very important observation, an 
perhaps I should have made it myself sooner. It has been said b: 
other members of the Council in this discussion that the federa 
government and the Department of Northern Affairs must be im 
pressed with necessity of discontinuing the practice of lumping th 
Yukon with the N.W.T. in every policy consideration. This is | 
tendency because of the product of centralized administration whic] 
is what the department exists for. The inevitable assumption is tha 
the department is operating in the north and developing policies fo 
the north and the Yukon is part of the north so whatever is good fo 
the N.W.T. must be good for the Yukon. This is untrue and we knov 
it here. The geographical factors are different, the natural factors ar 
different, the polictical factors are different, the histories are differen 
and there are so many differences that we simply cannot be lumpe 
in with any of these matters. Therefore, I cannot but agree mos 
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heartily with Councillor Boyd and Mr. Chairman when you say that 
ao useful purpose will be served by waiting for the report of the 
Carruthers Commission on the N.W.T. before taking decisions as far 
as the Yukon is concerned. The request, if it is made if we do this, is 
simply another delay. It is a shallowly disguised excuse for delaying 
she coming to grips with the proposals that are being made by this 
Council, and through it the people of the Yukon. 

Vr. Boyd: I would like to make one remark. I think it would be 
mportant if we finally do something here that if the answer to this is 
avorable that we disassociate ourselves with the N.W.T. set-up in as 
much as there is no comparison. We should emphasize it in Ottawa in 
vur wording. 
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Vir. Nielsen: Incidentally the Carruthers Commission has not yet 
inished their work. I have been asked to appear before the Com- 
aission at the end of May and they will then commence to prepare 
heir report in June with the expected completion date in the Fall. 


fr, Watt: Mr. Chairman, it seems we are flipping back and forth 
etween two main headings here, the political development of the 
'ukon and the economical development. I would like to get back to 
he economic development, that is what we started out with this 
1orning. This Northern Development Planning Board you are refer- 
ing to sounds like a brief that I have at home written by Ralph 
fougen. It is the set-up of a planning board similar to the one you 
re suggesting, by private individuals rather than the government 
ut with government concept and is this the same type of thing or 
asically the same thing or have there been any changes in it, the 
rords, the names, are almost identical. This proposal appears to be 
Imost the same. Is it almost the same thing, Mr. Nielsen? 


Tr. Nielsen: I haven’t seen any brief presented by Ralph Hougen or 
nybody else connected with the Yukon Research and Development 
Ssociation. I want to emphasize that these economic ideas are not 
ew, I am not the originator of it. In various forms they have been 
iscussed with Yukoners and outsiders over the last eight years, 
ist as there have been so many voices raised in the Territory for 
olitical reform in the Territory so have there been voices raised for 
uis kind of economic planning. All I have done is draw on the 
omversations of these people and the ideas of these people and I 
ave tried to put them into a form in which they might find 
*ceptance by this Council and by the federal authorities and be in a 
rm that would work. I think that I have achieved that objective 
it there may be disagreement on that score. 


ir, Watt: I think that if you had seen the brief that had been 
“esented, I don’t know whether the other Councillors have but I 
‘ked for a copy of that report, I think that the set-up was identical, 
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its purpose was almost identical and we voted $500 a year for two 
years in a row for it. I am not necessarily saying this is wrong but 
we voted money for it to get started so we would have more to work 
on. I would have liked to have heard more about it but we voted 
money for it and all they have done is that they set up a pattern and 
I think you are pretty well set-up the same. How can you get this 
economic planning board off the ground faster and more complete 
than the other. I don’t think that I am wrong in saying that as the 
set-up is almost identical and I want to know how you or somebody 
can act as a catalyst and get the ball rolling if we get the support of 
Council? | 


Mr. Nielsen: There are two factors which bear answering on the 
question. First, and I emphasized this yesterday that the economic 
proposals can’t work without the political proposals, effectively and 
be acceptable. The second factor is that you can achieve more 
efficient and more rapid action by making this effort a creature of the 
Legislative Assembly where you have the direction given to it, the 
terms of reference given to it by the government of the Territory, 
and it reports to the government, and if it isn’t doing its work 
properly the government bears down. The member of the executive 
committee who has the portfolio responsible of revenue and finance 
would be the person who would be responsible to the Assembly for 
the working of such a bond. 
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Motion No.10Jf he is not doing his job the opposition elements in the Assembly 


would be wanting to know why. 


Mr. Taylor: Just one comment in respect to this. I note in the 
submission from the Carruthers Commission from the N.W.T. that ] 
might say that I feel, as most members do, that we must alienate 
ourselves from the N.W.T. However, from time to time they come ur 
with some pretty good ideas. In part two of their submission, much 
like our submission here as first we have the government structure 
proposals and then part two goes into subsidization of services, 
equalization, postal rates, community developments, areas of taxa- 
tion, and so forth. It comes over to industrial development and this is 
where the consideration of this development board and consideration 
of my earlier questions about Crown corporations and also in consid- 
eration of funds being set up for development purposes of smal. 
businesses, etc. They state here that “industrial development is ¢ 
field that needs more attention, a northern development board or an 
appropriate development corporation could play a leading role by 
giving effect to policies laid down by the Territorial Government 
Large scale industrial development should receive the support of thé 
federal government,” and they give a good idea here when they talk 
about this industrial development corporation. It seems to me that ir 
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respect of this we could well be advised to consolidate our small 
loans into a corporation, as a Crown Corporation of the Territorial 
government. 

Mr. Nielsen: That is precisely what has been suggested in page 25, in 
the second means by which the objective, which I set up on page 24, 
should be accomplished. Call it the Northern Development Corpo- 
-ation or call it the Yukon Development Corporation and its pur- 
oses, I have estimated the expense of running it with a ten million 
lollar fund and incidentally that revolving fund was suggested eight 
‘ears ago and I discussed these functions of the various economical 
yroposals with an economist. Frankly I am not skilled enough to 
ome up with this myself, so I consulted the economist so I would 
‘ome to you with some idea it is going to cost and I think that is 
ssential if you are going to sell any plan to the holders of the purse. 
“he Crown corporation idea is another area where the idea is set up. 
“he skeleton is all that I was interested in constructing here for the 


‘urpose of attempting to convey the feasibility of a meshed economic 
lan for the Yukon. 


Tr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I have another question which involves 
conomics, it involves revenue certainly. We are on the verge of what 
ould be a very dynamic development of the resource industries in 
ae Territory and I speak of Crest, Dynasty, etc. In respect of this 
hat opportunity lies for us in the direct percentage return of 
orporation tax revenue or a direct portion of royalty revenues in 
cder to make development boards function? What are our possibili- 
es in this respect as Mr. Nielsen sees them now? 


Ir. Nielsen: It is a large question to try to answer in a few moments, 
it, first all of these economic proposals are based on the assumption 
tat if they are acceptable by the Council and the department, that 
te federal government will co-operate to the extent of providing the 
ecessary fiscal flexibility in the five year agreement. Secondly, I 


iggest you cannot discuss royalties and corporation taxes in the 
ime breath, 


| 
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eee eee 


ley are treated in a different fashion. Under the existing arrange- 
tents for calculating the federal provincial fiscal agreements the 
{deral government does, in fact, rebate portions of profit taxes to the 
fovinces and the Territory is no exception. In both the Yukon and 
te N.W.T. the fiscal ratings are based on the same calculations so 
tat these monies in one form or another find their way back into 
lrritorial investment. In future I can’t envisage any different 
batment than that which is being accorded now. 


Mn. Ta 
ith 
vi 


ylor: What about royalty revenues? What I am getting at here 
€ matter of, as we develop to this change of autonomy, after 
ng made it we might wind up putting money in the federal 
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coffers; and not getting our fair portion in return. Royalty revenue is 
one that interests me. 


Mr. Nielsen: Right now, as the Council knows, under the Courts 
Mining Act and the Placer Mining Act, the royalties accrued go to the 
consolidated revenue fund in the federal treasury. I have made no 
suggestion as to altering this at the present time. When, of course. 
the resources responsibility passes to the Legislative Assembly of the 
Yukon Territory that revenue would accrue to the consolidated 
revenue fund of the Province of the Yukon. Similarly Acts like the 
Yukon Placer Mining Act and the Yukon Courts Mining Act woulc 
become matters of Legislative jurisdiction of the Yukon Legislative 
Assembly. And I would anticipate the repeal at the federal level anc 
the immediate passage thereafter by the Yukon Legislative Assembly 
as a Yukon Act. This kind of a thing is envisaged myself in the nex 
and final stage of political development. 


Mr. Taylor: What I am trying to get at here is that as we become 
partially autonomists, and not entirely, could we under the prograr 
as you envision it receive proportionate revenue from the resource; 
area instead of having to go through a full period of transition before 
we can get the full revenue? | 


Mr. Nielsen: I honestly believe we do now. I don’t think anyone Cal 
search his soul and say that we are not receiving back in the form 0. 
federal investments every tenth that the Yukon contributes toward 
the consolidated revenue fund. I believe that we are getting thi 
revenue back now, in one form or another. Whether you Cal 
earmark them and say they are going to the construction of th 
developing of roads or going to the per capita contribution to thi 
student education requirements, I am satisfied that we are getting a) 
of it. 


Mr. Watt: When you answered Mr. Taylor’s question about control 0 
this Yukon Development Board or whatever you called it, would it b 
controlled by the federal government or the Yukon government? — 


Mr. Nielsen: I am suggesting it would be entirely a creature of th 
Yukon Legislative Assembly and that the Board would be responsibl 
to one of the members of the five-man executive committee wil 
portfolio responsibility. The logical place for it would be to com 
under the ministerial responsibility of the minister responsibile fo 
revenue and finances. 


Mr. Watt: A supplementary question is, all the development or 959 
depends on mines and minerals and oil and gas and water resource 
and how is the Yukon Territory and the head of this departmen 
going to have anything to do or have anything to say over thes¢ 
They are in the hands of Ottawa. 
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ur. Nielsen: I don’t think so. All of these proposals again are based 
m the premise that the federal government recognizes that there is 
\0 price tag on the creation and function of democratic institution. It 


s based on the premise they will apply the same reasoning to the 
‘ukon at this stage of it’s development that they applied when the 
’rovince of Manitoba was developed. It is based on the premise in 
ne acceptance of these proposals as they applied to P.EJ. and 
lewfoundland. The federal government will continue it’s fiscal obli- 
ations in the Yukon with the operation in method whereby the purse 
trings will be passed to the responsible individuals who are capable 
f exercising responsible decisions for the Yukon Assembly. Again, I 
aw the example of the school board. 


Ir, Watt: As to Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, do they 
ave jurisdiction over their oil and gas and mines and minerals, ete. 


{r. Nielsen: Of course they do, but let me suggest to you that the 
ame heavy fiscal subsidy existing between 1905 and 1930 between 
Jberta and Saskatchewan, this was a period when neither of the 
sovinces had resource control but they exercised the kind of deci- 
ion of a legislative assembly that could be exercised here. 


[r. Watt: This is a matter of opinion on your part. Do you think that 
-ewfoundland and the way they have been developing would deve- 
P as fast as they are if they had not taken the action they have? 


Jr. Nielsen: I don’t think Mr. Chairman that Mr. Watt and I disagree 
1 objectives. I believe the only difference that exists between the 
Ouncillor and myself is in the timing. I can’t argue because I believe 
tat untimately to achieve autonomy must control our resources. I 
Hlieve in two things. I have a conviction that we shouldn’t take this 
Ig step now because we are not ready for it. We shouldn’t take the 
timate step because we are not ready for it. Secondly, I believe 
tat, and here I am not suggesting that you are irresponsible, it is 
tore responsible to follow a course of political and economical 
cvelopment particularly autonomy that has been tested by time and 
Istory. I am suggesting nothing new in this program as it has 
curred in all the formations of the Provinces save the 
Fovinces of confederation. All the provinces went through these 
siges and the government is going to look at the proven value of 
tS and the historical significance and I am suggesting that we take 
3 next step in what we know has been time tested and proven, the 
rid of political development that has borne proof in the past. It has 
dan accepted. If any province or territory had control over it’s 
sources and fiscal capability from these resources that it would 
Wvelop faster if the control was local but, may I suggest to you 
ain the importance of not underestimating the large dependence 
\ich we must place on the federal fiscal investment of the Yukon 


we will be in this position for several years. I think we must 
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leave the federal government in the position of the custodian of thes: 
resources with the obligation of continuing heavy investment for ; 
few years yet and I believe the Yukon will be far better off if they 
ask the federal government to continue this responsibility until sucl 
time as we have required skills and experience and established ou 
economic foundation and then I suggest we would be ready. 


Mr. Southam: At this time gentlemen I will call a recess and we wil 
reconvene at two o’clock. 
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Wednesday, April 13, 1966. 
2:00 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Southam: I will call the Committee to order and we wil 
continue. Mr. Watt has a question I believe. 


Mr.Watt: Yes, Mr.Chairman, I believe when we finished Mr. Nielsei 
was saying that we should retain our mines and minerals, oil and gas 
with the Federal Government because we do not have experience: 
help available here.. There is a suggestion in this brief by th 
Northwest Territories and, I don’t say that we should accept th 
whole brief or anything, but there was one suggestion that the Civ! 
Service...there should be a public civil service responsible to th 
Executive. It should be divided into appropriate departments. Th 
Civil Service might be staffed largely by the transfer to Territoric 
employ of Federal Civil Servants who now perform Territori< 
functions. I am trying to say that possibly this could happen if w 
were to take these steps and we got these resources. . .the asset sid 
of the resources and not just the liability side...so that we had th 
talent. The Service might be staffed largely by the transfer t 
Territorial employ of Federal Civil Servants who now perfor 
Territorial functions. The status in the Federal Civil Service of thes 
transferees should be protected by their being given leave ‘ 
absence terminable at the instance of the employee. Territorial salar 
scales should be such as to attract and retain highly qualifie 
personnel with subsequent increments on taking up with the Territot 
as are appropriate with higher food costs, utilities...I am suggestin 
that possibly if we do not have the trained personnel at this time thé 
something like this could be offered to the personnel that are alread 
administering this part of the Civil Service here so that when ov 
new setup of government comes, there will be trained personnel hei 
to help train the heads as cabinet posts. What are your comments ¢ 
that type of removal of talent...possibly from Ottawa or wherevé 
they are...and importing them here until we can adequately tak 
care of these things ourselves. 


Mr. Nielsen: I have suggested that in the background paper on pag 
16 after having discussed the transfer of specific administrati\ 
functions from Ottawa to the Yukon...I say thirdly, those fe 
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remaining administrative functions now performed in Ottawa with 
respect to the Yukon should be transferred to the Yukon along with 
the personnel responsible for the departments who would become a 
part of the Territorial Civil Service where necessary. The Northwest 
Territories’ presentation to the Carrothers Commission in that re- 
spect was made for the purpose of correcting a situation...an 
undesirable situation which now exists in the Northwest Territories 
as Members are aware. They do not have a Territorial Civil Service. 
Every single administrative function in the affairs of the Northwest 
Territories is Ottawa controlled with one exception. That is liquor. 
Every other one that is there. There is no Territorial Civil Service. 
What they are suggesting is that a Territorial Civil Service be set up 
much along the lines as the one that has existed for so many years in 
she Yukon. Now, I think with respect to the remaining point that was 
raised by Councillor Watt, Mr.Chairman, I would like to make it 
abundantly clear that I am not suggesting a delay in the transfer of 
resources solely for the reason that time is necessary to acquire the 
skills and experience. 
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he Yukon Daily News of today’s issue makes the mistake of resting 
ts case on the premise that this is the only reason I am suggesting 
he delay—namely it takes time to acquire skill and experience. This 
8 not right. I have suggested that it is extremely essential that the 
“ederal Government maintain its substantial fiscal investment in the 
7ukon Territory in the resource development field. It is essential that 
he millions of dollars necessary for the construction of roads and 
‘ther communications, smelter studies, perhaps for Federal fiscal 
‘articipation in the construction of smelters and this sort of thing, is 
‘eyond the resources. ..the fiscal resources...of the Yukon at this 
ime. If we were to Say we want to handle these resources now, the 
‘ederal Government could, with all justification, say, “Well, if you 
rant to assume the position of a Province now, fair enough, but 
long with that responsibility that you want to assume, also come the 
‘seal responsibilities” because the Provinces are responsible for 
eveloping their resources from within their own fiscal capabilities. 
‘his, of course, is the biggest .. . one of the biggest arguments if not 
ae biggest argument against the proposal that we assume autonomy 
‘Ow. This is the biggest argument that the opponent plan put 
orward. That’s another reason. The other facet that has been sug- 
ested, namely the acquisition of public service personnel to staff the 
ivil Service positions so that the necessary skills and experience 
ill be there at the time of the setting up of the new Legislative 
Ssembly wasn’t what I was thinking and wasn’t what I was 
toposing when I suggested the delay. The lack of skill and experi- 
ace I suggest does not exist in the Civil Service. It exists in the 
| 24495—s ; 
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which will more ably fit us for the job of responsibly discharging the re Motion 
idministration. That’s just one factor. This very helpful editorial in No. 10 
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elected representatives until the new Legislative Assembly has not 
only acquired the diplomatic skills that are necessary to handle 
resources that are important not only to the Yukon but to Canada as 
a whole but until the newly elected Assembly. ..the newly created 
Assembly...has even acquired the skills necessary to manage its 
own affairs, to function as a Parliamentary institution, to run in an 
orderly fashion its own House. It is necessary to proceed slowly. I 
shouldn’t say slowly. ..to proceed cautiously. I am not advocating a 
snail’s pace by any means. I am simply advocating an approach of 
caution. ..an approach of responsibility. I am advocating that it is 
essential that the newly created Assembly be given time to acquire 
the skills and experience that it took years for these institutions in 
the Provinces to acquire. I don’t think that we could, for instance. 
convert this Council to a Legislative Assembly next week and 
immediately embark on the assumption of all of these responsibilities 
with any efficiency and with any security in the knowledge that we 
know what we are doing. This is what is going to take the time. I am 
not saying that it should take twenty years or fifty years. I am 
simply advocating a more cautious approach...a time tested ap- 
proach. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, with respect to that particular point, I 
think that Mr. Nielsen will agree that most often some of the best 
premiers in Canada have come from all walks of life, a couple of 
hardware merchants...one from B.C. and one from Saskatche- 
wan...and several ministers. I am not sure what all the rest of them 
do. Take Saskatchewan for example, they have converted a govern- 
ment completely from a CCF Government to a capitalistic type of 
government and in less time than we are asking to have a conversion 
here. They have changed the whole political set up and the political 
outlook of a province with roughly a million people in it. He 
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is a hardware merchant. We are asking to make smaller gains 
...possibly a very intelligent hardware merchant, but I think thai 
the direction he got was from the experienced Civil Service. You’ve 
got your two main policy makers and that is your elected representa- 
tives. I think, which you disagree with, they can gain these skills real 
fast if they go to the department heads which is being done in most 
cases and, secondly, that these high class civil servants could be sent 
out here too as you have already partly agreed with. ; 


Mr. Nielsen: I think that you don’t intend to do so I am sure. The 
heads of departments here in the town that is now available, withir 
the departments that are functioning now in the Yukon Territoria. 
Civil Service, you will have to travel pretty far to find anyone tha’ 
are as capable as they are. I don’t think you could say that you coul¢ 
classify them as low class... .I am not suggesting that you are doing 
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yhis...members of the public service. I don’t believe you can go 
yutside, for instance, and find someone as familiar with welfare 
sroblems as our present Director of Welfare and you could pick other 
»xamples in the Civil Service. As to the validity of the proposition 
yhat Councillor Watt puts forward, Mr. Chairman, he speaks of the 
ransition of the Government in Saskatchewan, but I suggest that 
iere you have a situation where the skills and experience of which I 
‘peak existing in politicians have been there for thirty-three years at 
east...from 1930... .until 1963 when that transition took place so 
that you had a very solid background of experienced personnel 
ilready in the Legislature in the Province of Saskatchewan in that 
nstance and the premier, who had a very full background of 
egislative and political experience. There is a vast difference be- 
ween that situation and a situation where we are all of a sudden 
nducting at least eight new members and possibly others...if you 
jentlemen run again... into a new legislative assembly. Here you are 
vorking with people who have not even the skills that the members 
if this Council have acquired...brand new legislators who have 
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een inducted into an assembly ... who could be your majority. I am 
uggesting that it takes a little bit of time for these type of skills to 
e acquired. Heck, it took...I dislike citing a personal example... 
ut it took me eighteen months to find my way around the building 


own there and at least three years before I could knowledgeably 


b 
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nd my way around departments in an effective fashion. I am sug- 
esting that time is necessary in this instance. It would be different 
‘we could tomorrow create the assembly on the basis of the skills 
aat are present here. That’s not going to be the situation. 


Ir. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, isn’t the point before us to get the 
rinciple ... the contents of this approved by Ottawa? At least that is 
ne...as Mr. Nielsen says.. a big step. Then, as we think we are 


apable and can show we are capable, start asking for another step. 
his would be my thinking on it. 


tr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it may be possible for Mr. 
lerk to ascertain from the Legal Advisor, of course, when he feels 


ar prepared document may be ready. For instance, if it will be 
vady this afternoon. 


in Southam: I have already asked the Clerk to find out. 
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imark that we have to approach cautiously and yet not at a snail’s 


lice. I will dwell no more on that. I think it is important now that 


'e take phase one of this report and deal with it and get the basic 
lcommendations down and get a resolution away starting the wheels 


( industry going to, in effect, bring this autonomy to the Territory. I 
2449581 
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ir. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I can only say that I wholeheartedly Re Motion 
sree with Mr. Nielsen in this respect that we have got to. .I like his No. 10 
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think the approach is good. If we keep our demands on a reasonable 
basis, I am sure that the Minister in his wisdom will eventually 
concur with our request. I think that if we go a little too far and ask 
for too much all at once, we just might lose the whole issue. Those 
would be my feelings on the matter. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, in both of these main topics—one is econom- 
ic development and the other is political development—our time here 
is wasted unless there is a reasonable chance of what we are about to 
do...our request. ..would possibly be successful. If I could go back 
to the economic development..the Yukon economical development 
side of it, I would like to refer back further and ask why the 
organization that was set up..the Research and Planning and 
Development Committee. .failed, and I think Mr. Cameron could add 
quite a bit to this. I will just read part of the letter that Mr. Hougen 
sent. I will just read the last little bit of it and it says: “I have 
discussed the work done to date with Bob Campbell who represented 
the Board of Trade on your committee last year. He is in full 
agreement that we should write this letter to ask where best we can 
fit into the overall picture and offer assistance. This matter has also 
been discussed with several government department heads and with 
the Commissioner, as well as business and mining industry leaders. 
There seems to be general enthusiasm for the Economic and Planning 
Committee or Commission, and the faster the pace for the completion 
date, the better.” This was back in 1963. .or March 9, 1964. This was 
virtually the same type of setup that we are planning in this 
economic development part of the Yukon. This is the main theme of 
it and Mr. Nielsen says that the main difference between this one and 
the other one is that the new type of plan will be headed by a 
cabinet appointed that will be able to keep the thing moving. I would 
like to hear Commissioner Cameron’s reasons why this failed. The 
Council had voted money and offered support to this. The Council 
had voted money and there were discussions, it said, between 
Commissioner Cameron and heads of Territorial Departments which 
is virtually the go ahead ... to me it appears to be the go ahead. I 
would like to find out...if it is impractical, then we can eliminate a 
long part of this...but if the Commissioner, in his experience now, 
can suggest some reason why it failed and offer us an addition or 
something so that the economic development of the Yukon... the 
whole economic part of your plan...would become successful. I 
think that the few minutes the Commissioner would spend with us 
would certainly be worth the time of Council. It may not take him 
very long. I understand he is very familiar with it. He guided 
us...gave us some instruction...on why this money should be voted 
in Council at the time that we had so he must know quite a bit about 
it. He thought it was worthwhile at the time and it may still be very 
worhwhile. I would like to ask if Commissioner Cameron could come 
down for a few minutes. It involves about half of our whole talk here 
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on this economic development. Maybe Mr. Commissioner could add 
omething to this. . .if Council will co-operate in this. 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Watt, I think, is talking about a 
500.00 grant to this particular organization. That $500.00. ..I hap- 
ened to have attended every meeting that they had...and that 
500.00 was merely to pay their expenses and let them keep a 
ecretary and have a dollar in the bank in order to be classified as an 
rganization. This plan here was drawn 

\ 
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p, in a sense, discussed with such people as Digby Hunt and Mr. Re Motion 
otz and others but this is as far as it got. It got to the discussion No 10 
sage and nothing further. Nothing further, and the money we voted 

ras not for the purpose of getting this off the ground. It was for the 


urpose of enabling this organization function... merely that... in 
rder that they could carry on and the end result is of this... and 
5 a consequence of this... and as a result of the money we did vote. 


Je have now voted $150,000 for the very purpose which you are 


uking about—which hasn’t got off the ground yet. This is the 
aswer. 


‘ir. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Watt has made a request. He needs 
irther information which he feels the Commissioner can supply. I 


ink it would be quite in order if the Commissioner is available that 
2 come down here and Mr. Watt can ask him his questions. 


t, Southam: Mr. Clerk, will you see if the Commissioner can come 
own, 


ir. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, may I point out that while there is no 
indamental difference in what I have proposed for a Yukon Plan- 
ing Board and the proposals in Mr. Hougen’s brief or whoever was 
ie author of it, there is a fundamental difference in the overall 
loposal that I have placed before Members in this background 
per. I have set forth three primary objectives which I feel should 
lh our provisional objectives for economic development of the 
‘akon. I think it might be rather important just to review those. It 
(n be done simply by reading them on page 24. There are three 
leans by which these objectives can be achieved in the field of new 
fograms and neither one of those three can exist without the other. 
Qly one of them. the first one, is similar to the plan to which 
uncillor Watt refers. You will notice that I have suggested that the 
{ree means by which this development can be achieved is by (a) the 
‘tting up of a Yukon Development Board to do the planning and for 
cher specific purposes which I have set forth on page 24 and 
flowing. Secondly, to set up a Yukon Development Corporation to 
plement the objectives which are laid out as a result of the 
dings and recommendations of the Yukon Planning Board and 
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thirdly, a Yukon Loan Board to administer loans to small businesses, 
We have a three pronged attack on achieving the objectives set 
forth. First, the Yukon Planning Board. Second, the Yukon 
Development Corporation and third, a Yukon Loan Board. These 
three cannot exist in a vacuum. These three must go together as far as 
the overall economic blueprint I have suggested. So it is something 
new...quite different in essence. ..isolating the planning phase of it, 
there are similarities...several of them, but in the first place, the 
fundamental difference lies in the overall blueprint which I have 
presented in this background paper and, secondly, another fun- 
damental difference exists in this in that the paper that Councillor 
Watt read from was essentially a plan for a plan...a plan for an 
analyses. It stopped there. There was no machinery set up, as far asT 


‘eould determine from my brief examination of the document which 


Councillor Watt was kind enough to let me see. There was no follow 
through. There was no machinery set up for the purpose of imple- 
menting any of the plan and that is precisely what I am suggesting 
you do by the creation of a Yukon Development Corporation and the 
creation of the Yukon Loan Board. You will notice that I have made 
provision with regard to the provision of working capital. ..in both 
instances... 2 and 3... the Yukon Development Corporation ~ 
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and the Yukon Loan Board. I have made provision for administrative 
estimates as well. There is quite a fundamental difference between 
setting up an organization to analyze the plans that should be made 
and the proposal which I have made which provides the machinery 
for implementing any recommendations the plan has come up with as 
part of an overall approach. 


Mr. Commissioner enters the Council Chambers during the discus- 
sion. 


Mr. Southam: I was just telling the Commissioner that Councillor 
Watt has one or two questions he would like to ask. 


Mr. Watt: Yes, Mr. Chairman, that last question was partly answered 
by Mr. Boyd and partly answered by Mr. Nielsen. The answers to me 
seemed different unless I was mistaken. One answer was that Mr. 
Boyd said $150,000 was set up this year in the budget for the con- 
tinued use of this and Mr. Nielsen says that this was just a planning 
committee ...a plan to make a plan. Now $150,000 is quite a bit o! 
money just for a general plan to make a plan. I asked Mr. Commis- 
sioner to come down because the Territorial Council had voted $500.0 
a couple of years in a row and as Mr. Boyd suggested, $150,000 had beet 
added in the budget this year to carry on the work of this Research 
Planning and Development Committee. This was the information ! 
was given or something very similar. What I am getting at here is 
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shat Mr. Nielsen has a plan that is similar to this. I don’t know if it is 
juplicating the $150,000 that we have voted for...or whether this is 
a little different. If it is different, I would like to ‘know whether that 
$15,000 would be still necessary or if we should enter a new item in 
she budget and, secondly, this last paragraph here...as far as this 
committee has been set up that we voted money fone it Says. ..; this 
sa letter by Mr. Hougen...“This matter has also been dicussed with 
several Government Department Heads and with the Commissioner 
as well as business and mining industry leaders. There seems to be 
seneral enthusiasm for an economic planning committee or commis- 
sion and the faster the date for the completion date, the better’. I 
sertainly agree with it, but if what we are doing now...if this old 
hlan fell apart, I would like to know if you have any suggestions why 
t fell apart, and if we are going along with an idea such as this, then 
what can we do to avoid it falling apart again so that it can be 
ystematically carried out. Mr. Nielsen has suggested the main 
lifference would be eventually having a year and a half from now 
vhen the new Government is set up...having a cabinet minister in 
sharge of it. This particular planning development has had the 
‘o-operation of the Territorial Council in the voting of money. It has 
ad the co- operation of yourself as it says here and they have had 
liscussions with other members of the heads of departments and the 
aining industry leaders and it says there seems to be general 
nthusiasm for the economic and planning committee or commission. 
think there probably would be. Could you offer any other reasons 
vhy this failed and what we could do to make sure the other one 
arries on successfully without bogging down for the same type of 
easons that this has? 
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467 


Ir. COMMISSIONER: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I understand Re Motion 


ne situation. I think I can possibly clarify this $150,000.00. I have No. 10 


‘ever seen this document before. I presume this has been put out by 
ae Yukon Research and Development Institute. Is this the organiza- 
ion that put this together? Yes...well, we have had meetings with 
hem on two or three different occasions, but possibly if I just gavea 
light recap of the original intention for which this organization was 
et up. They suggested that basically an economic study be done in 
ae Yukon Territory with the financing being a combination of 
Tivate industry, Territorial Government and Federal Government. 
it that time, they had a price factor of $45,000.00 which they 
elt...we would each put in $15,000.00...they could hire one in- 
ividual to do such an economic study. ‘This obviously had some 
Iterations or fell by the wayside, however, the idea of an economic 
sudy never did fall by the wayside. It was never cancelled or it 
ever fell apart. Over this past year, we have been working with 
ittawa, asking and sort of trying to speed up the idea of doing an 
20nomic study and a constitutional study. Ottawa, to the Deputy 
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Minister level, had agreed that this would be a good thing and they 
felt it should be a cost sharing effort between the Territorial and 
Federal Government and the Yukon Research and Development In- 
stitute have offered their services wherever they can be used. If they 
require funds...Government funds...to do a certain portion of 
studies that they might be asked to do, these will be made available 
to them. They have shied away from the private industry financial 
participation and possibly they have a point because it was felt that 
people on the street might get a biased...figure this was a biased 
report with certain industries and Corea companies and so on 
putting in large sums of money or no sums of money into it. Ottawa 
said, “Well, this is fine. We feel that we should probably carry the 
majority of the costs, however the Territory should carry some”. 
Keeping in mind that it is our feeling that time is of the essence.. 4 
we don’t want it two, or three, or four, or five years from now... 
we would like to get it started—either both studies or the eco- 
nomic study which they seem to place a greater priority on 
—within the next few months and within the next few weeks if 
possible. In order to do this...to get Federal money...takes a 
considerable amount of time. It quite often takes a few months to get 
it and our finances are such at the present time that we felt that we 
could put $150,000.00 into the budget. They report the cost as 
estimated between $150,000.00 and $200,000.00 for the full 
study—economic and constitutional study. So, we placed this $150,- 
060.00 in the budget so that the study can get underway at any time 
without any holdup. We would hope that when this thing is com- 
pletely finalized and on the rails that our share would be approxi- 
mately $50,000.00 or $75,000.00 and the additional $100,000.00 would 
be Federal funds. This study is to be done by an independent outside 
organization. The name that has been thrown around for lack of 
knowledge of other firms is the Danford Research Institute but there 
are other organizations similar to this. A group such as this would be 
contracted to make this study. The costs for such a study would be 
shared by Territorial and Federal funds, so the $150,000.00 is merely 
a figure that was thought would cover certainly the start of both 
studies if necessary and by the time we got through Treasury and the 
Cabinet and so on for Federal funds, there would be additional 
money available. Our share will be established when these things get 
underway as to how much the Territory will pay and how much the 
Federal Government will pay. The constitutional study, I understand, 
is going to be delayed for two or three months or maybe six months 
until they have a report from the Carrothers Commission. In the 
meantime, they have no objections, as I understand it, to getting 
underway in the very near future on an economic study and the 
Minister met with this Yukon Research and Development Institute) 
and a 
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fr. Commissioner continues: 


xpressed his appreciation for their interest and willingness to 
articipate and said that he would certainly keep them in mind and 
hat they would, no doubt, be used wherever possible. . certainly for 
ae accumulation and development of the factual side which is 
equired to submit to any study group that come in. This study, of 
ourse, is not just to be, in the final analysis, an accumulation of 
acts. It is to be a recommendation as to how the economics of the 
‘erritory could be developed. . along what lines in the future. I 
on’t know whether I have answered Councillor Watt’s question or 
ot. I just tried to paint the picture from its inception and where it 
ands at the present time today. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I was quite sure on that $150,000.00 
iyself. I think the whole idea of some kind of a research thing is 
dod and it appears that the action that the Administration here has 
uken in putting this amount in the budget and having it approved 


| 


ill act as a catalyst to get this thing underway as soon as possible 


‘ther than waiting for the Federal Government to come up with 
ceir share first. Now, the next question to the Commissioner... .a 
‘pplementary question to this...have you read Mr. Nielsen’s sub- 
lission to the Conservative Caucus... 


Mr. NIELSEN: It’s a background paper. It hasn’t been submitted 
| anyone else but this Council, plus one other person. 


Mr. WatTT: With respect to the economic. .. there is a section on 
lis. ..one is political, the other is economic development of the 
‘kon. Have you read the economic development part of it? 


Mr. COMMISSIONER: No, Mr. Chairman, I haven’t seen this 
‘cument. 
Mr. Wart: It appears to me that there are two parallel develop- 
lent plans being proposed here. One by the Territorial Government 
d with the agreement of the Federal Government. Now we are 
scussing another one. They are very much the same I think except 
F the actual who is going to run it when it gets here. What I am 
»ndering about. ..I am sorry that you haven’t read this. ..because I 
ink they are so parallel that they are the same thing. One is going 
‘nullify the other. The small differences that there are may just 
er confusion in the minds of Ottawa now and those that are in 
(hy Department in Ottawa. Now that we have already approved a 
te for one economic development committee, now you want anoth- 
one. Would these two go ahead together? Or would one cancel out 
ip other? I appreciate the part that Administration has taken here in 
‘ing as a catalyst to get the one on the road as fast as they can. It 
pears that maybe one of these programs...they are so close to 


‘Ng parallel...may cancel out the other and offer confusion in the 
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eyes of those in the Department of Northern Affairs. . .to confuse 
them and delay them maybe a year or two years. I would like to ask 
Mr. Nielsen...possibly he could answer if he has talked to any of the 
heads of the Department of Northern Affairs on this...Mr. Laing or 
anybody in a pretty good capacity...if there is a conflict with these 
two plans. I think we should do either one or two. Either cancel out 
one of the plans...either the one that the Territory has presented or 
this other one or merge them both together somehow. ) 
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Mr. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the Commissioner 
has come down and explained this $150,000. It has clarified things 
for me. Let me point out that, with great respect to the views 
expressed by Councillor Watt, there is no fundamental similarity 
between the proposals that I have placed before you in the form of a 
background paper and what the explanations have been offered by 
the Commissioner. First, if any similarity does exist, it only exists 
with respect to the planning machinery that has been suggested by 
the Territorial Government and has been suggested in this back- 
ground paper. The Territorial Government has made no reference 
or any suggestion whatsoever with respect to the setting up of ¢é 
Yukon Development Corporation. The Territorial Government has 
made no reference to or suggestion for the setting up of a Yukor 
Loan Board to administer loans to small businesses. The explanation: 
offered by the Commissioner suggest that it is the intention to carr} 
out a double barrelled study...one on the economic development 0: 
the Yukon and one on the constitutional development of the Yukon. ] 
have advanced my views as have other members of the Council i 
these discussions as to the second of these studies. I feel they art 
unnecessary and will only serve to delay the day on which we car 
achieve further executive control to eventual autonomy. As to thi 
first objective, that of the economic study, the Commissioner’s esti, 
mations have been most helpful because if you will examine the firs 
proposal...the first means by which I suggested economic objec 
tives can be achieved...commencing on page 24 going over on pag 
25, you will see that I have proposed that a Yukon Developmen 
Board be set up. Its purpose will be precisely to conduct the kind 0 
study that is envisaged by the Territorial Administration in th 
allocation of $150,000.00 for this purpose. Furthermore, you will se 
that I have estimated the administrative expenses for the function 0 
such a Board at $69,000.00 per year, further $500,000.00 for a fiv 
year period to cover specific and special studies. Breaking that dowr 
it’s $100,000.00 a year. My estimate for functioning such a Develop 
ment Board for one year is $169,000.00 which is very close to th 
amount of money you have appropriated for this purpose, but may 
emphasize that there is no purpose, in my view, in my submission, i 
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the Yukon Planning Board unless the effective...there’s no purpos 
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in setting up the Yukon Planning Board or even conducting the 
study unless you provide the machinery by which the results of 
that study can be implemented. I am suggesting that machine is (a) a 
Yukon Development Corporation with a revolving fund of $10,000,- 
000.00 (b) a Yukon Loan Board with a fund of $1,000,000.00 for the 
purpose of loans to small businesses for the specific purposes that I 
have set forth on pages 25, 26, 27 and 28. I won’t take up the time of 
the Council by reading those but if Members of the Council will read 
these purposes for which these two additional features of the 
economical development proposal which I put forward which do 
not exist, as far as I can detect from the Commissioner’s information 
about the Territorial Administration’s scheme or plan. Then, you will 
see that there is a very fundamental difference between the two. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to observe, that my 
mpression was of the first two votes of $500.00...it was my under- 
standing that these votes were passed by Council for the purpose of 
naking a plan but my remarks in that respect had no reference 
whatsoever to the allocation of $150,000.00 which was passed, I 
anderstand, this Session...or it is included in the budget. 


Vir, Watt: One led into the other, didn’t it? 


Mr. Nielsen: They were quite separate. ..it was my understanding. 
fy remarks in that respect only concern the $500.00. 
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Mr. Commissioner: Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is no connection be- Es 10 


ween the $500.00 which you are referring to that was set in for the 
7ukon Research and Development Institute. The $150,000.00, unfor- 
unately when the budget first came out, somebody had mistyped it 
nd put in there Yukon Research and Development Institute $150,- 
00.00. It was meant to have Yukon Research and Development 
‘ommittee program...in other words a program be set up. What Mr. 
Tielsen has done, as I understand it, is he is presenting a plan to 
ou. .-he has a plan. We haven’t done that...the Administra- 
on...We are saying...the Administration is...that we feel that 
nere must be something. ..some changes that must be beneficial in 
iis day and age that are required. They are different from what was 
‘eceptable sixty-five years ago. This is about the sum and substance 
fit. We also feel that we would like to be able to direct industry on 
ow they could best spend funds for the development of the Terri- 
ry. That’s just about the end of it right there, arid in order to show 
ow we feel very concerned about this, we feel it is a most important 
abject to deal with, we put in the $150,000.00 to show our good 
uth. As I say, we hope to have some of that come back but we don’t 
‘ant them to be able to say, “Well, it will take us six months or a 
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year to get this through Treasury, or through Federal coffers in order 
to get this money”. We haven’t dealt with any plan or any program 
or so on such as Mr. Nielsen is submitting to you. We merely made 
the point that we want this done. We are prepared to help financial- 
ly. We think it is essential that it be done as quickly as possible. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I have worked very, very hard on this 
problem of autonomy for the Yukon for many years now and 
seeing it fast approaching, or seeing we may fast realize such a 
possibility, I think it is well to remember that this document that we: 
speak of is an untabled document and it is merely used as a 
reference—part of one of which, of course, refers to the tabled. 
document which was the address of Mr. Nielsen at the Resources 
Conference outlining the provisions that he feels have to be made in 
order to achieve at least partial autonomy. Much time and study has 
gone into this by Members of Council both here and prior to Mr. 
Nielsen’s visit. We have had a great deal of time to consider the 
document and to discuss it, but phase two is a new item—that is the 
economic aspect of this report. Now, I might say that I feel that 
phase one should be proceeded with in the most expeditious manner 
_..as soon as humanly possible and I believe that Mr. Legal 
Advisor is giving us some assistance in this respect at this time; but 
in respect of phase two, I think that if you gentlemen will recall, 
or those that have had some time in Financial Advisory Committee 
when we did make the first run through the new Five Year Fiscal 
Agreement, that many of the matters and principles embodied in 
phase two as we have noted it here have been subjects of considera- 
tion, not in any great detail, but in...and will be in the discussion 
respecting the next Five Year Agreement. I would also submit that 
this document, as I say, is directed to a Partisan Political Caucus and 
maybe properly so, must contain certain political overtones. I think 
that we must then use this as merely a descriptive...or an aid in 
future thinking of economic consideration. Now, when we are talking 
about economic considerations, we are talking about establishment ol 
development boards. I think this has been given some prior consider- 
ation here prior to this discussion. I think it is sound and also the 
development part has received some prior discussion in Council and | 
think it is also sound. I think these ideas, basically, are sound. There 
may be one or two points that should be considered, but I feel that 
the whole matter of economic consideration should be studied it 
some depth and detail. This has, of course, come before us as ¢ 
capsulized body. This will entail some time to deal with this. I woulc 
suggest vi 
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dortion of this document but, however, I think active study should be 
siven to it and, possibly at a later date, having seen how we are 
joing on phase one of this particular program, then we can come out 
nore strongly with any part of these proposals we are going through. 
think this is very, very important. I think it is important we do it 
his way. 


Ar. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Commissioner 
'..maybe I wasn’t listening or maybe Mr. Taylor wasn’t listening 
..but I understood that what you had said was that this $150,000.00 
as been voted here is for a parallel economic development and a 
volitical development. Did I hear you right in saying that this was 
ae idea that the Federal Government was going to kick in for 
arallel development of both of these? 


Ir. Commissioner: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure of the word 
parallel” in there. The $150,000.00 is put in for either one or both of 
ie studies. My personal opinion, which has been expressed many 
mes, is that they go hand in glove. They should be done together. 
‘owever, I understand the economic study is to be done first and the 
mstitutional study will be started when the Carrothers Commission 
*port is being submitted for the Minister’s study. 


Ike Watt: Mr. Chairman, I still, as Mr. Taylor says, possibly we don’t 
ave to jump up and accept everything whole heartedly right now or 
“ject it right now but we should after some more discussion here 
(ther in Council or after Mr. Nielsen leaves...to me it appears an 
Wful lot...after reading this which led to this $150,000.00. ..there 
‘e two developments taking place economically—or two suggestions 
ir an economic development. Personally, I like Mr. Nielsen’s idea 
Itter because it appears to be in a position...there is more money 
ivolved that would do more actual development if this thing took 
lace. I would like to suggest that what I would hate to see that the 
“rritorial Council here jump up and down and accept Mr. Nielsen’s 
foposal and then have Ottawa come back to us and say, “Well, here 
su voted $150,000.00 for roughly the same thing, only it is a little 
It different. Now, what do you want?” and it is left for another year 
*, conversely, I would hate to see the Administration’s proposal 
‘rown out because we are accepting something that is almost the 
sme but a little bit different. I would like to suggest that possibly 
I, Nielsen and Mr. Commissioner could get together and find out if 
are are any differences and assure us that there isn’t so that we are 
t voting two sets of money for two economic development plans 


at we are asking to have instituted at the same time. I do think 
ut the overall idea of some systematic planning is good. 


shat no immediate action be taken with respect to this economic ai 
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Mr. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, my understanding of the Commissioner’s 
remarks... the money is simply being set aside and there has beer 
no plan or blueprint devised yet as to how that money is going to be 
used. On the other hand, the background paper that I have presented 
to you...again I emphasize the Members of this Council and one 
other person are the only people who have seen this document... i 
sets out a specific and detailed blueprint and one observation, Mr 
Chairman, with respect to the remarks of Councillor Taylor. . .the 
economic proposals which I have set forth involve... over a five yeal 
period...well, over a one year period, they involve $11,400,000.0( 
and if any serious thought is going to be given to urging the 
acceptance of these proposals, some provision would have to be made 
for this kind of money in the Fiscal Agreement before it is finally 
signed. If not, then you have a five year delay, 
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Mr. Nielsen continues: 
and in this respect I agree with the remarks of the Commissione! 
economic and political development go hand in glove. You can’t tak 
the one part, as I said yesterday, and consider it-a vacuum. I d 
disagree, however, that two studies are necessary. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, to save Council’s time on this matter, coul 
I possibly suggest that Mr. Commissioner be given a copy of this ani 
possibly tomorrow, after he looks it over, he could assure us if ther 
is any basic difference. I don’t think that two parallel studies wouk 
be necessary either, and this could possibly be done between twi 
individuals easier than doing what we are here right now. I thin] 
Mr. Commissioner should have a look at this so he can advise u 
fairly well on this. He knows a lot about the one plan. He doesn 
know too much about this one. Mr. Nielsen, on the other hand, know 
an awful lot about this plan but not too much about the other one. 


Mr. Commissioner: Mr. Chairman, I would like to definitely clea 
this. There are not two plans. There are not two plans at all. M 
Nielsen has submitted a plan and we have merely said that suc 
plans or studies should be made. It’s not a case of whether M 
Nielsen and I get together and agree to anything. We have merely, 
hope, convinced our Minister that these studies are necessary, and h 
has indicated that he agrees they are necessary...as to just whe 
dates he is going to do them, this is up to him. When he informs t 
that the study is going to get underway, he will also inform t 
probably who is going to do the study and during the course of M 
Nielsen’s duties as our Member of Parliament, he will make certai 
things known in Parliament to our Minister and in private to ot 
Minister. Here, again, the Minister of Northern Affairs, if he accep 
or doesn’t accept, it is up to him. It’s not a case of us deciding here ‘ 
this table on some plan. Any ideas that you people agree with as 
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beapaesr from the submission that Mr. Nielsen has made because you 
1ave asked him to appear before you, will be helpful to our Minister 
nd to the Government in laying out the rules of the plan or the 
ules of the game, but there is no plan. I would like Councillor Watt 
9 understand that we have no plan. The Government has no plan at 
ll. There is no parallel plan. There’s no duplication of plan or 
nything at all. If there was a plan...if we were to say today, “We 
ccept the plan”, there is only one that we could accept. It would be 
ais. If this is a plan, which I understand it is. . .there is only the 
ne...because we have no other plan. I don’t think there is any 
onflict as far as Mr. Nielsen and I are concerned at all. I don’t have 
ny plan. I don’t have any recommendations for a plan. I am just 
onvinced in my own mind, and I am sure you Councillors are, that 
‘e require an economic picture of the Yukon today and where our 


iture lies and we also require some steps set down as to how we 
arry on politically. 


(r. Southam: At this time, gentlemen, I will call a recess. 


I 
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-r. Southam: Gentlemen, I will call the committee back to order and Motion 
e there any further questions of Mr. Nielsen? No. 10 


tr. Boyd: I have no further questions but could Mr. Nielsen not 


Ht 


wry on from where he left off. Mr. Nielsen has said that this was 
(ttawa’s idea and this is why I asked if there would be a delay. 


ir. Nielsen: It was Ottawa’s idea and I am suggesting that if the 
( 


uncil agrees to that point of view it should make it known. 
Ir. Boyd: I have no more questions. 


Ir. MacKinnon: I would like to ask Mr. Nielsen, Vote 13, Justice, 
iw that is actually under the Territorial government at the present 
ine and does he mean more control if we adapt the policy. 


Ir. Nielsen: The policy I have advanced would involve absolute 
jrisdiction as though the administration of justice were included as 


| 
al 


eof those separate subject matters over which the Yukon Legis- 


ave Council has jurisdiction in Section 16 of the Yukon Act 
cluding the setting up of the Attorney General’s office and in all 
‘pects functioning as it would in the province with the exception 
at the Attorney General would be, pardon me there would be no 
‘ception, he would be one of the members of the executive commit- 
° who would hold a portfolio of member responsible for justice and 
lorney-general. 


" MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I would also like to mention to Mr. 


elsen, we seem to have about 16 or 17 departments at the present 
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time that are all liability departments and how would it be handle 
with five ministers of the Territorial government. Would they hay 


several departments, each one? 


Mr. Nielsen: No, some of them would involve more than on 
responsibility. I don’t think, with respect, that the description ¢ 
liability department is an accurate one and in fact it does dis-servic 
in my estimation to the suggestions as to executive control leading t 
autonomy. It dampens the vigor of the proposals. The control ove 
revenue and finance cannot be called a liability department. Th 
removal of the prohibitions existing in Section 24 of the Yukon Ac 
provides not liability but the vehicle for control over the fisc 
matters in the Yukon. For instance it would give the legislativ 
assembly, as envisaged, complete control over taxation, complet 
control over any other method which the assembly raised to rais 
money in the Territory. That control combined with the removal ¢ 
section 24 would be giving the legislative assembly the exact ece 
nomic control over our own destiny as exists in the provinces wit 


the sole exception of resources. 
Mr. MacKinnon: Would this include the liquor department, fisherie 
forestry, lands? | 
Page 628 
Mr. Nielsen: 
Liquor, absolutely. It would not include fisheries, and this question 1 
very helpful as it is bringing up points that haven’t been mad 
There is some confusion with respect to water resources. Th 
appears from the editorial again where it is stated that the feder 
government has exclusive jurisdiction over water resources. That | 
not so. The provinces have resource control including control ov) 
water resources except where the disposition of the water resource | 
international. The Columbia River arrangement is an excellent e& 
ample of that kind of control that exists within the province subject 
federal control over the export of the resource product of water. Th 
should be clarified. Now, fisheries is under federal control and this | 
so nationally and I don’t contemplate that there would be ai 
possibility of success in asking for this resource to be transferr: 
completely since it would mean that a similar policy would have 
be adopted in every province. I believe though that consideration | 
now being given to this possibility. Forestry, it would contempla 
control of that now. It is not one of those resources I would inclu: 
with water, minerals, etc. This of course is the situation in t 
provinces. There was one other mentioned, land administrations, 
have suggested that it be transferred. Incidentally I have suggest 
that administrative control for mines and oil and gas, while it shou 
be retained for the moment by the federal government, the respO 
sibility should be charged here. The machinery in Ottawa should | 
moved and transposed. in the Yukon together, with the personr 


necessary, as it is in the provinces. 
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f(r. MacKinnon: Speaking of fisheries, you make reference to holding 
hat within the boundaries of Ottawa. Are you referring to fresh 
rater fishing? 

ne Nielsen: I am referring to the existing federal jurisdiction over 
sheries. If you discuss fresh water fishing this is under the pervue of 
te provinces except where water is international the Great Lakes 
yw instance. There is no reason why this resource couldn’t come 
nder control of the Yukon. 


Ir. Watt: Two main questions and that is that Mr. Nielsen you 
iggest a couple of alternatives to implement these things that we 
re going to improve. When you get back to Ottawa what do you 
ropose to do. What is the system you are going to use? 


{r, Nielsen: Nothing until. ..I take it that my purpose in appearing 
efore you is to obtain direction of this Council. I contemplate that 
ou will be deciding on a resolution with which we will spell out the 
xtent which you want to go with regard to these proposals. That is 
4Imber one. Number two, I anticipate that you will be considering 
e passing of a resolution requesting the Minister to take these 
*oposals into immediate consideration and implementing them at 
e earliest possible moment. Number three, at this table we have 
2en considering a resolution requesting that the Commissioner to 
ASS to the minister the desire that he appear before the standing 
mmittee on Northern Affairs of the House of Commons. Lastly I 
ink you will be considering a resolution which would be to request 
le Minister through the Commissioner that the minister make rep- 
sentations to his colleagues in the government in Ottawa to refer 
ll C147 to the standing committee on Northern Affairs so that 
embers of the Council or the Council as a whole can present their 
ews as to the amendments or the lack of amendments that would 
iplement the resolution embodying the principles of governmental 
form, you could express the views of the people of the Yukon as 
pir elected representatives. 
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. Watt: The next step would be that this would go before the Motion No. 10 


rliamentary committee or parliament this session? 


Nielsen: The Bill is before the House now. 


2 Watt: Then the more basic changes would take place at the 
piration of the terms of the Councillors here, a year and a half 
™ now? 


‘ Nielsen: Yes, Mr. Chairman, after the considerations have been 
de, assuming the federal government accepts the proposals if you 
38 resolutions along the lines I have discussed, the matter goes to 


nmittee and the committee make makes it’s recommendations and 
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assuming the Bill is enlarged to include those resolutions it is bacl 
before the House in amended form but still at the second readin; 
stage for the purpose of continuing it’s legislative process through thi 
House. I anticipate that could be done this session. Then there couk 
be a provision because of the nature of the amendment that the Ac 
come into force on a day to be proclaimed by Council. And that day 
would be when the next elections in the Territory are called or thi 
date the machinery can be laid in anticipation of the legislativi 
council coming into being, whichever is the later date. | 


Mr. Watt: One other question Mr. Nielsen. In the N.W.T. the Counci 
themselves had suggested that there should be some border changes 
Do you plan on making any remission or recommendations to an) 
committee in Ottawa for border changes. Or would you suggest tha 
any border changes would be advantageous to the Yukon as . 
province. I understand from one of your presentations the federa 
government does have the authority with the approval of the Yukon. | 


Mr. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, I do not believe as a matter of persone 
conviction that there should be any alteration in the existing bound 
ary of the Yukon. I reject any proposition that there should b 


extension of the provincial boundaries northward because this woul: 
result in the territories winding up as provincial backyards. I rejec 
the proposition that there should be any proposal which woul 
envisage the eventual province of Yukon MacKenzie. I don’t accer 
any proposal that the Yukon and the MacKenzie should form on 
province and I would suggest that any suggestion that would com 
from the N.W.T. Council intimating or referring that this concer 
should be used, it should be taken with skepticism. This finds suppo! 
from certain elements in Ottawa and it is my belief that that © 
where such a proposition finds most favour and I don’t want to goo 
the record as being more direct than that but that is the point I al 


trying to get across to you clearly. | 


Mr. Watt: On that particular point, I think there is an awful lot ¢ 
interest in the MacKenzie area as an outlet for the Canol road dow 
to the ocean. I think that there is a lot of support in the MacKenz 
part of the N.W.T. than there is in Ottawa or there is here right nov 
I would like to make a study sometime to make sure. Geologically - 
sounds like a good proposition if we want to get any of the minera. 
to world markets from the Dynasty area or the areas around here. 


Mr. Nielsen: Mr. Chairman, the adequate communications propositic 
between the N.W.T. and the Yukon is a most valid proposition bt 
one cannot say that it follows that there should be any justificatic 
of an eventual province of Yukon-MacKenzie than saying the 
should be a province of B.C., Alberta and Saskatchewan in order ° 
get their wheat out to tidewater. | 
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Mr. Nielsen: I believe that we must place our faith, at least to a Motion No. 10 
legree, in the same standard that is existing in our own local 
jovernment that is existing in our own hearts. I am sure all members 
ere believe in their own integrity and they should have justification 
or that belief. The same kind of assessment should be made of the 
ndividuals who comprise the Yukon. I believe that the individuals 
iave integrity and even the companies can be doubted. I doubt they 
vould try to use political influence through their wealth. I have 
ound no evidence of it in the eight years, almost nine, that I have 
een in the Yukon and I just don’t think that I will. I would be one 


f the first to express objections if I even had any idea of anything 
ke this. 


Ir. Watt: Even with a Liberal? 


fr, Nielsen: I don’t care who it is. The men comprising the compa- 
ies, I believe fundamentally, are men of integrity and I believe that 
1embers of this Council would view with the greatest distaste any 
vert activity on the part of any company. 


tr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman that is very much my own opinion 
ad Iam glad to see that Mr. Nielsen’s Opinion is the same. 


(r. Southam: Any further discussion gentlemen? Mr. Boyd will you 
lease take the chair? 


1. Boyd: Yes. Order. 


r. Southam: I am wholeheartedly in agreement with the first phase 
‘the paper that Mr. Nielsen has laid out and I certainly agree with 
m that when he is talking about the big companies electing 
‘presentatives to the Council. I come to this Council with no strings 


i 
it 


tached whatsoever and that is the only way that I would come to it. 
don’t think that in my own mind that with labour the way is is that 
) big company is going to push them around. They would have to 
) a lot of buying to control the Yukon or any part of the country at 
© present time. I think the sooner we get more control it is going to 
» the better for us. I won’t be here for one but be as it may I will be 
a Council somewhere else. I think we are stepping in the right 
rection but as I said yesterday don’t put too cheap a price on 
yurselves. It is a great position to serve your community and your 
untry and I think it is a position that is well worthy of your hire. 
lank you gentlemen. 


t. Southam: If we have nothing more of Mr. Nielsen, may he be 
cused at this time? 
c. Nielsen: I thank the members of Council for the opportunity of 


H, 


esenting these views and having this discussion. I hope that we can 


atinue on, on others matters in this way in which there should be 
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joint co-operation where this federal and territorial overlaps 
Whatever direction you intend taking with intention of some degree 
of control and eventual autonomy, I will fully support you ane 
co-operate. 


Mr. Southam: At this time I will call a short recess. | 
RECESS 
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Mr. Nielsen: I believe that we must place our faith, at least to ¢ 
degree, in the same standard that is existing in our own loca. 
government that is existing in our own hearts. I am sure all member; 
here believe in their own integrity and they should have justificatior 
for that belief. The same kind of assessment should be made of the 
individuals who comprise the Yukon. I believe that the individual 
have integrity and even the companies can be doubted. I doubt they 
would try to use political influence through their wealth. I have 
found no evidence of it in the eight years, almost nine, that I hav 
been in the Yukon and I just don’t think that I will. I would be on 
of the first to express objections if I even had any idea of anything 
like this. 


Mr. Watt: Even with a Liberal? 


Mr. Nielsen: I don’t care who it is. The men comprising the compa: 
nies, I believe fundamentally, are men of integrity and I believe tha 
members of this Council would view with the greatest distaste an} 
overt activity on the part of any company. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman that is very much my own opinio: 
and I am glad to see that Mr. Nielsen’s opinion is the same. 


Mr. Southam: Any further discussion gentlemen? Mr. Boyd will yo! 
please take the chair? 


Mr. Boyd: Yes. Order. 


Mr. Southam: I am wholeheartedly in agreement with the first phas 
of the paper that Mr. Nielsen has laid out and I certainly agree wit! 
him that when he is talking about the big companies electin 
representatives to the Council. I come to this Council with no string 
attached whatsoever and that is the only way that I would come to ii 
I don’t think that in my own mind that with labour the way is tha 
no big company is going to push them around. They would have t 
do a lot of buying to control the Yukon or any part of the country 4 
the present time. I think the sooner we get more control it is going t 
be the better for us. I won’t be here for one but be as it may I willb 
in a Council somewheres else. I think we are stepping in the righ 
direction but as I said yesterday don’t put too cheap a price 0 
yourselves. It is a great position to serve your community and you 
country and I think it is a position that is well worthy of your hire 
Thank you gentlemen. | 


¥) 
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fr. Southam: If we have nothing more of Mr. Nielsen, may he be 
xcused at this time? 


tr. Nielsen: I thank the members of Council for the opportunity of 
resenting these views and having this discussion. I hope that we can 
ontinue on, on other matters in this way in which there should be 
int co-operation where this federal] and territorial overlaps. 
Vhatever direction you intend taking with intention of some degree 


f control and eventual autonomy, I will fully support you and 
)-operate. 


ir. Southam: At this time I will cal] a short recess. 


RECESS 
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irs Southam: I will call the committee back to order and we will go 
1 with Sessional paper #45 which you received this morning re- Sessional 
lires an answer. With your indulgence, I will read it. nara ti 


r. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, this question was mine in as much as 
ere has been considerable discussion over the proposed use of land 
the City of Whitehorse in the control of White Pass. We suggested 
at such a meeting would be beneficial to the City, White Pass and 
e Territorial Council in the overall concept of this metropolitan 
anning. With this thought as a background I would suggest that at 
:30 that the Council invite the representatives of the Council of the 


ty of Whitehorse, and the representatives of White Pass, to discuss 
is matter. 


r. Southam: Any further discussion gentlemen? Are you agreed 
th Councillor Thompson’s suggestion. 


’. Shaw: We should have the Commissioner also. 

*.. Taylor: Friday is the day that we have a question period with 
> Commissioner at that time. 

. Southam: Mr. Clerk would you inform the Commissioner of this. 


Thompson: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Taylor might have a point. 
view of the question period with the Commissioner perhaps we 
uld have these people in at eleven o’clock. 


- Southam: Maybe we could set it up for Thursday afternoon. 
- Shaw: Eleven o’clock on Friday would be more sensible. 


. Southam: As we haven’t too much time do you wish to continue 
with sessional papers? 


reed 


t 
| 
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Sessional Mr. Southam: We can go to sessional paper 437. This reads as fol- 
Paper No. 37]ows: Are you clear on that gentlemen? 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Mr 
Clerk. Now the amount that went out does not seem to comply with 
the motion that passed Council last Fall. 


Mr. Clerk: If I am not wrong I believe the motion stated that copie: 
should be sent to all the libraries. I don’t know about the communi- 
ties but as far as the libraries are concerned we called Mrs. Collye: 
and we told her that the Council wanted these copies to go to all the 


libraries. 


Mr. Taylor: This is a subject that arises every Spring session. Quit« 
some time now we have been trying to get them to places like Brook: 
Brook, Teslin, Haines Junction; we would like to see these provide 
in every community where there is a community club. I think the 
paper and shipping are worth it and I think it helps the people havi 
more of an idea of what goes on. | 
Mr. Clerk: We told the Librarian to find out how many libraries nee 


the Votes and Proceedings and mailed them out. 
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Mr. Southam: I will call the committee back to order and what i 
your pleasure now gentlemen? 


Motion No.10 Mr. Taylor: There is a matter of a resolution of some importance: 
great importance to Council, and at this time I would like to move é 
this time that Mr. Speaker resume the chair for the purpose of dealin 
with this to introduce this very important resolution. | 

Mr. Boyd: I second the motion. | 

Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, speaking under motions, this is a motio 

that concerns the possibility of the future of the Yukon for a goo 

many years to come and what happens to this resolution is going t 

have a lot to do with the destiny of the Yukon. I would like tt 

evening to read over this before I bring it back to committee. This 
lengthy document and every word in it is very important. We hav 
waited for this for a long time and I would like to vote against goin 
back to committee now to do away with our normal procedure. Th. 
is too quick and this should be given some thought by all of us. Th 
was just put before us and I have only been able to read the first tw 


paragraphs in these five minutes. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I had to leave the Federal Buildin 
to make a phone call and returned a few minutes ago. I could n 
vote on anything that I haven’t had a chance to read. I don’t know 


( 
v 
al 
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ther members were fortunate enough to have this presented prior to 
his time, maybe I am an unfortunate member. But, I have not had a 
hance to read this document and with my, and I will admit, my 
bility, I would like to read it several times before I would make a 
ecision and vote and therefore I believe that for the Speaker to take 
ae chair at the present time and call for question and approval of 


1is document, truthfully I could not approve a document that I have 
ot read. 


Ir. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, perhaps if I explain the procedure Mr. 
lacKinnon will understand. We are not asking Council to approve it. 
Il we are doing is merely taking into Council so that we can bring it 
own and discuss it back in committee at this table, there will still be 
me to duscuss it and present your views. All we are doing, is the 
otion is on the floor to enable us to discuss this in Committee. We 
e not trying to pass anything that we have not read. We are merely 


ying to expedite discussion on it this afternoon instead of two days 
om now. 


r. MacKinnon: But I would 


r. Southam: Order. 


r. Shaw: This has to be unanimous in Council but if there are 


yjections to this the only thing to do is to put it in the motions in 
€ morning. 


r. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I don’t like the statement that Mr. 
law has made that it must be unanimous. Must we be horse- 
1ipped to make it unanimous. 


° Southam: Order. 
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the best for those people that I can possibly do. But, I must know 
iat I am doing before I am prepared to make decisions. Even 
ough there are seven Councillors at this table I am sure that we do 
ver, and I am quite safe in saying that, not more than eight times 
t of ten do we ever agree on one thing. Mr. Shaw says that this 
Ist be unanimous. I would like to say to Mr. Shaw that give us a 
ance to look through this particular document and form our own 
inions and come to Council and prove our wishes as our wishes and 
| the wishes of other members. I hope the other members disregard 
‘remarks of Mr. Shaw. 


. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, what is going on? 
. Southam: Order. 


- MacKinnon: Mr. Shaw says this must be unanimous and I don’t 
ok that it does. 


483 
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Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I am merely stating that the rules say tha 
it has to have 24 hours, to in order to change it it must have aj 
unanimous opinion. Do I have to get a hammer and chisel. That is | 
fact and that is the way it is. If it is not unanimous then we can’, 
discuss it, at this time we have to postpone it. . 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, that is exactly the point. Does Mi 
Shaw think that I was sleeping? | 


Mr. Shaw: Yes! 


Mr. MacKinnon: I am sorry Mr. Shaw, I wasn’t. I realize what yo 
are getting at but I do not believe that we are capable of analyzin 
and discussing this particular document, this afternoon. 

| 


Mr. Shaw: Uncapable. | 


Mr. MacKinnon: We should have several hours of study, this repre 
sents the future of the Yukon, the future of a great many people, é 
the present 15,000. Maybe in three years it will be 30,000. We don 
want to make any mistakes and I would be very reluctant to brin 
this back to Council and up for discussion without having had th 
chance to study the document. Now, I will admit that I am nots 
clever, maybe that is the reason I ask for more time. This is jus 
maybe it is a drastic thing, maybe we will never have this happe 
again, but I am a member that must have all this put before m 
before I can give an honest opinion. I cannot act on behalf « 
somebody else. 


Mr. Shaw: Well, forget about it. 


Mr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, I would like to try to say for M 
MacKinnon’s sake that he is missing the point here. There is a Bill: 
Ottawa, it was mentioned on the news last night, where this Bill 
coming up for discussion very quickly and that is why we have M 
Nielsen with us and he is leaving Monday morning and when he go: 
back the first thing to be tackled in Ottawa will be this Bill that» 
already in existence for the purpose of changing our indemnities. — 
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we could get this introduced now we could spend from now until fir 
o’clock discussing this amongst the seven us with Mr, Nielsen and tl 
Legal Advisor to help. We could have all night tonight to study it bi 
we could certainly discuss it. We could certainly hash it over among 
ourselves now and that is why we are here. 


Mr. Taylor: I just wanted to point out that the motion that I movi 
asking Mr. Speaker to resume the chair is not debatable. 


6 
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Mr. Southam: Moved by Councillor Taylor and seconded by Councillor 
Boyd that Mr. Speaker now resume the chair. Are you ready for the 
question? Agreed. Contrary. 


Mr. Watt: Contrary 
Mr. MacKinnon: Contrary. 
Mr. Southam: Motion carried. 


Mr. Speaker: I will call this Council to order. It requires unanimous 
consent to change the rules but it doesn’t for the Speaker to resume 
the chair. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, we have a matter of great importance to 
the Council and to the Territory of the Yukon. We have been 
discussing with some advisors over the past few days and I would 
ask the permission of the House at this time to revert to orders of the 
Jay so that the resolution may be admitted for the further processing 
of Council. I would move that Council revert to orders of the day to 
allow this. 


Mr. Boyd: I second that motion Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, speaking on the motion, I realize roughly 
what is in the resolution before Council. I haven’t read it yet but it 
has just been given to us five minutes ago and we are being asked 
that we take this before five o’clock. I haven’t read this, maybe other 
members of the Council have, I don’t know and I don’t think that the 
whole Council is in on it. I certainly thank Mr. Nielsen and I think 
the Council do too for his acting as a catalyst and getting this off the 
jrawing board and to a spot where we are going to actually look at it 
and take action on it. Mr. Nielsen is going to be here until Monday 
and they have held up Bill C-147 for some time now and Mr. Nielsen 
sn’t going back before Monday and Mr. Speaker this resolution has 
sot a lot to do with how the Yukon is going to develop in the future, 
10W it is going to get it’s face lifted. The Council has a lot to do with 
whether it is going to develop or not in our actions. The Council has 
1 lot to do and our actions are going to reflect on what the House is 
soing to do. I, personally, would like to have this deferred and go 
hrough the regular orders of the day so I can read this tonight. I 
would like to ask questions on it and I want to make sure that the 
juestions I ask on it are not useless questions. I will have had time 
0 think about them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I don’t think that I am 
‘apable of waiving all our rules with respect to time to read this right 
low and Mr. Speaker there are other people that have gone through 
his already and it is too bad they hadn’t gotten the rest of us in on 
t so that we would know what it is all 
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Mr. Watt continues... 


| 


Motion No. 10 about too. We have been through a general plan that we have beer 
told embodies this or most of it. These directions were that it woulc 
paraphrase it and therefore Mr. Speaker I can’t see why it is neces. 
sary unless somebody is trying to jam something through. I can’t se 
why it is necessary. 

I am ready to sit Saturday, Saturday night, and Sunday, but I wouls 
like to have a chance to read it through. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I feel the same way. I also feel that 
this is more of the clique action in the Council. | 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. MacKinnon, that is completely necessary. We have 
enough of that in committee and we don’t want that in Council, 
Proceed. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Thank you Mr. Speaker. We will start off with 
clique action. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not had a chance to read this 
and I am no genius, as you well know, so do the other members, the 
voters who I represent do not look at me as a genius in any sense of 
the word but this will effect every voter in the Territory for a great 
many years to come and when we make a decision on this particulai 
document and I want to be able to tell my voters that I knew exactly 
what I was doing, that it wasn’t something driven down my throat by 
Nielsen or by other political beliefs and therefore I think it is a 
mistake to come back to Council at this time and bring this for a 
discussion without giving the members a chance to read the par- 
ticular document and analyze it and take it for what it is worth. 
Mind you, Mr. Speaker, I am as much for autonomy as any other 
member in the Council. Maybe more so. I came from a broken little 
area like Prince Edward Island. We are still under the circumstance‘ 
as the Yukon Territory and I think that we get possibly as much 
federal assistance as the Yukon and I believe that Newfoundland get: 
more than both the Yukon and the N.W.T. combined. But, the Ministe 
of Northern Affairs speaks of us as a deficit area. You don’t hear him 
speak of Mr. Smallwood’s neck of the woods at all and I am sure thai 
Premier Smallwood is being substantially assisted by the federal 
government. So I will say at this time gentlemen that we should face 
facts and not be hasty. This is an important thing to the vital status 
and I am one that is with this vital step, not against it but I woul¢ 
like to have time to assure myself of what we are doing. 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Speaker, from time unknown a matter of introducing 
matters into the House is first to get them into resolutions anc 
motions and then often move them to committee where they can be 
considered in depth and detail and then this is the very thing that | 
am trying to do with this important thing that I have laid before 
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Council. I have not introduced the resolution so there is nothing to 
discuss until I do. However, if we are to be blockaded again and 
again and in view that we require unanimity it baffles me at this 
time. We are on the verge of the greatest step forward for the 
Yukon. If this blockade has to be run then Mr. Speaker at this time I 
would withdraw my request to revert to orders of the day. 


Mir. Speaker: Mr. Boyd. 
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ir. Boyd: Iam very happy to withdraw as seconder. Motion 
ig No. 10 
Mr. Speaker: Is that agreed? Are there any contrary? The motion is 


vithdrawn. 
Motion Withdrawn 


Mr. Boyd: I now move that Mr. Speaker leave the chair for the 
yurpose of convening into committee as a whole to discuss bills, 
nemorandums and sessional papers. 


Ar. Taylor: I second that motion. 


Mr. Speaker: Moved by Councillor Taylor and seconded by Mr. 
‘aylor that Mr. Speaker leave the chair and the committee reconvene 
o study bills, memorandums, and sessional papers. Are you ready for 
he question. Are you agreed. The motion is carried and Mr. Southam 
vill take the chair. 


fr. Southam: What is your pleasure gentlemen? 


Ar. Boyd: I wonder if we could continue with the budget at this 
ime, or maybe we could go on with bills. 


Ar. Southam: I don’t imagine we would have time to get Dr. 
yprenger. 


fr. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a good time to go home, 
ve are not getting anywhere anyway. 


fr. MacKinnon: Agreed. 


ita Boyd: I would like to go home too but I think there are several 
ills here that would be dealt with, there are some of them that are 
ery very simple. There are two of them that we could get to while 
ae Legal Advisor is here. 


tr. Southam: We will discuss Bill No. 1, gentlemen, an act to amend Bill No.1 
1e school ordinance. 


fr. Clerk: Mr. Chairman, before you go any further, this document 
ou. all have before you on the table, I believe that I should gather it 
P as it has not been released to the Councillors officially and can’t 
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be released until it is introduced in Council. I put seven on the tabl. 
and I would like to have it back. The mover and seconder may | 
theirs. Technically you shouldn’t have it. 


Mr. Southam: You are right. It was never introduced. Now to go 01 
with the School Ordinance which reads as follows. | 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how thi 
particular document was up for discussion if it hadn’t been paid. 
Mr. Southam: Council won’t accept it. | 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, as mover of the resolution, we will tr) 


and present it to Council again in orders of the day. 


Mr. Watt: This is a strange situation. I think this committee hac 


given directions to the Legal Advisor to paraphrase this documi 
and I understand that this. 


Mr. Southam: Gentlemen, you are out of order, let us proceed witl 
the discussion of bills. | 
: 
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Mr. Taylor continues: 
April 15th, 196 
MOTION No. 40. 
Moved by: Mr. Taylor 
Seconded by: Mr. Thompson 


RESOLVED that the Commissioner be requested to forward to th 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources for his earlies 
consideration the accompanying resolution of this Council: 


RESOLVED that the Minister of Northern Affairs and Nationa 
Resources refer Bill C-146, An Act To Amend the Yukon Act, to the 
Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources ir 
the House of Commons to enable the Council of the Yukon Territor) 
to present the case for the amendments inherent in or consequentia 
to or otherwise necessary to realize the philosophy implicit in the 
following changes now requested of the Minister: 

(a) The Council of the Yukon Territory to be known as the 
Yukon Legislative Assembly; 

(b) The number of Members of the Yukon Legislative As: 
sembly to be increased to 15 and the term of the ‘a 
to be increased to four years; 

(c) The Advisory Committee on Finance to be replaced by at 
Executive Committee of not less than five members wit 
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full executive powers in the following classes of sub- 
jects:— 
(i) Education, Health and Welfare 
(ii) Territorial Resources including land 
(iii) Public Works 
(iv) Justice and Corrections 
(v) Revenue and Finance 
(vi) Forestry 
(vii) Fishery 
(viii) All residual executive and administrative functions 
including industry and labour controlled or performed 
by the Federal Government, 
and the Legislative Assembly to have exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction to make ordinances for the Government of 
the Territory in relation to the above classes of sub- 
jects in addition to the legislative powers existing 
under Section 16 of the Yukon Act. 


(d) The number of Members of the Yukon Legislative As- 


(e) 


(f) 


(f) 


sembly to be increased from 15 to 21 or such greater 
number as the Yukon Legislative Assembly may deter- 
mine at the expiration of twelve years from the im- 
plementation of amendments to the Yukon Act implicit in 
this resolution when all necessary legislative and other 
changes are to be effected to constitute the Province of 
Yukon with the same legislative and executive powers as 
those which exist in the province of Canada. 

The Members to be given all necessary authority analo- 
gous to that in Provincial Legislative Assemblies to estab- 
lish their indemnities and allowances and to have all the 
requisite powers to establish or participate in a pension 
plan or group health plan; 

The Members to be given all necessary authority analo- 
gous to that in Provincial Legislative Assemblies to estab- 
lish their indemnities and allowances and to have all the 
requisite powers to establish or participate in a pension 
plan or group health plan; 


Section 24 of the Yukon Act to be repealed; 


(g) The status of the Yukon Legislative Assembly to be 


enlarged so that it shall have full capacity to attend all 
Inter-Provincial and Federal-Provincial Conferences and 
to participate in resulting discussions and agreements; 


| (h) The Land Titles Act to be repealed in respect of the 


(i) 


Yukon Territories and replaced by a Land Titles Ordi- 
nance; 
All Crown land to be held in the name of the Crown in 
Right of the Territory. 

RECESS 
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Motion No. 40 Mr. Taylor reads Motion No. 40. 


) 
) 
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Monday, April 18, 1966. 


| 
11:00 o’clock a.m. | 

| 
Mr. Taylor: This, Mr. Speaker, is the context of this Motion. I know) 
there will be some discussion on this and some members may wish tc 
study this at some length. Possibly a member may wish to move this 
into Committee of the Whole for further discussion. . 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Speaker, I agree, it should be moved into Committee 
and we can determine when we want to discuss it when we are 
dealing with our agenda this evening. 


| 


Mr. MacKinnon: I’ll second that, Mr. Speaker. 


Motion No.40 Moved by Councillor Watt, seconded by Councillor MacKinnon, tha’ 


Referred to ,Jotion No. 40 be referred to Committee of the Whole and wher) 


Committee 


Motion 
Carried 


Council revonvenes tonight, we will set a day certain to go back anc 
discuss it. 


MOTION CARRIED 
Mr. Speaker: Have we any questions this morning? 


Mr. Watt: Mr. Speaker, I have a question to the Administration. | 
think Mr. Clerk could help us with this. We are all hoping that we 
will get home possibly in the not too distant future. We have al 
Ordinance in front of us... the Municipal Ordinance... whicl 
seems to be about ten days or two weeks in itself. I would like to asl 
Mr. Clerk... if we delayed this Ordinance to the Fall Session, wha 
effect would that have on municipal taxation? The question 1) 
concerned with the urgency of the discussion of the Municipa 
Ordinance at this Session. | 


Mr. Clerk: Mr. Speaker, there is only one point, I think, that has | 
bearing on the municipal taxation and that is the section tha 
specifies that the city Council shall set up a Court of Revision tha 
does not consist of the Council itself as it has in the past. I think thé 
in itself is one major item. I don’t know about the others. I don’ 
think there is anything in there yet that actually spells out specifical 
ly how the Municipal assessment has to be made. This is somethin; 
we haven’t finalized yet. . 
Mr. Speaker: Does that answer your question, Mr. Watt? ] 
Mr. Watt: Yes, Mr. Speaker, and I would like to leave a supplemen 
tary question with the Clerk. Could he endeavour to find out fror 
the City if there are any other sections that need immediate consid. 
eration at this session so that possibly we could just go over what i 
absolutely necessary right now and then we could overhaul th 


Ordinance this fall? | 
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Mr. Clerk: Better than that, Mr. Speaker, I have here the working 
yapers showing the view of the City Council at Dawson, the City 
Souncil at Whitehorse and the Territorial Council and the instruc- 
ions to the draftsman set up in four different columns which I was 
Joing to pass out when we started working on the Ordinance. I could 
ass that out to the Councillors and they could all take a look at it in 
heir own time and it would probably save you days. Then they 
vould know exactly what’s in the Ordinance. That’s what the 
Irdinance was prepared from—was prepared from this Council’s 
nstructions from the last Session. If you remember, we took several 


lays going over the whole thing. Those are the instructions that are 
mbodied in this new bill. 
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entlemen. Do you want me to read it in sections and act on it as We Motion No. 40 


0? 
greed. 


{r. Southam: “Motion No. 40, moved by Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. 
hompson, Resolved that the Commissioner.......... 
nd National Resources refer Bill C146... .” 


Ir. Taylor: Question. Mr. Chairman, this should read. .this is a 
yping error. .this should read C147. 


Ir. Southam: “refer Bill C147, An Act to Amend........ now re- 
uested of the Minister”. Mr. Southam reads (a). 


Il: Clear. 
ir. Southam: Reads (b). 
ll: Clear. 
ir. Southam: Reads (c). 


Ir. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, just a minute here. You are reading 
Motion and you are asking on each individual subject of a Motion 
lear?”’. I believe that when you complete reading this Motion, that 
will be approved or disapproved. 


ir. Southam: Mr. MacKinnon, I brought this in front of you. I 
sked you if you agreed if we would read it by sections and we 
ould discuss it and you agreed to it. 


r. MacKinnon: I didn’t. 


r. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, would the Legal Advisor please explain 
ragraph (viii) of subsection (c) “All residual executive and ad- 
inistrative functions including industry and labour controlled or 
rformed by the Federal Government’? 


| 

| 
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Mr. Legal Advisor: Well, it was my understanding, reading the 
discussions in Council, that you wanted to have progressive pick up 
of the functions. Now, sitting down trying to draft the things, I felt 
that almost certainly I would overlook some function so this is the 
catch all provision. I thought of a few such as Forestry and Fish- 
ery. .now it could be that I might overlook something. This is why 
that is put in, but of course it does..it’s quite wide and it does, 
ultimately, include resources. .land and oil and minerals and so on 
because those are functions, residual functions which the Federal 
Government does look after at this time, but I understood that it was 
Council’s ultimate aim to assume responsibility for those as well sc 
that’s why I have selected that wording. | 


| 


Mr. Southam: Reads (d). | 


Mr. Taylor: Question. There is another typing error here. This should 
be “provinces”. 


| 
Mr. Southam: Reads (e), (f), (g), (h) and (i). 
All : Clear: | 

| 


Mr. Southam: It is open for discussion, gentlemen. 
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Motion No.40 Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, as mover of this Motion, I have, at the 
outset, very little to say with respect of it. However, I think that all 
Members will agree that with the acceptance, and I hope unanimous 
acceptance, of this proposal at this time and with the co-operation of 
the Federal Government, all levels of Government, in this endeavour, 
we are making one of the most outstanding and most exciting steps. 
that our Territory has ever attempted to make since its conception so 
many years ago. The Motion, as it sets out, gives us the first big step 
It provides for us, in twelve years, the means of rounding out the 
framework of Canadian Confederation insomuch as, all going well 
we will be able to take our rightful pace in that Confederation, and | 
feel that this is outstanding. This is a step, I think, that has been 
desired for many years. I feel that people have been reluctant, 
possibly through fear of the unknown, to embark upon such é@ 
program, and I think it is well to remember that we are not, by 
essence of this Motion, asking the Federal Government to give us 
provincehood tomorrow. What we are asking in this Motion is that 
the Federal Government allow us, and assist us, in taking this first, 
big step forward towards autonomy, provincehood, and that having 
done this, that we will go through, in the Territory, a period ol 
flowing transition from Territory to Province. It may be that, when 
implemented, if implemented, the terms of this Motion... when we 
have done this, we are going to more than likely make mistakes) 
Somewhere along the line, we are bound to. However, I feel thal 
through careful negotiation and through cautious wisdom, in apply- 
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ig the terms of this Resolution, that we can, must and will realize 
at goal of full autonomy. As I say, gentlemen, it is a big step 
yrward, but it is a worthwhile step forward. Another thing I would 
ke to say, and I would like to have this considered by all, both here 
1 the Council Chambers and elsewhere, that this matter rises above 
artisan politics. There have been some who have said, well, possi- 
ly because one political party or member of one political party has 
iggested a framework upon which we shall build a Province, then 
e of the opposing beliefs, partisan beliefs, should say “No. We don’t 
ant to see anybody get credit for this but our particular party”. 
ow, the importance of this is so clear that we must, in our 
msideration of this particular motion, rise above political partisan- 
lip and think in terms of the good we can all do because we are all 
volved in this...for the Territory, the people of the Territory and 
r Canada as a whole. The acceptance of this on an unanimity basis 
not required, however, I feel that it should properly be. This is the 
ggest step that any Council of the Yukon Territory has ever made. 
's a good step. It’s a sound step and it’s worthy of much considera- 
om by the Federal Authority and the people of Canada for that 
atter. I will say no more at this particular moment on this, but I 
acerely hope and trust that all members, in sober reflection, will 
ree with me when I say that this Motion should be given unani- 
ous consent of the Council, if at all possible. 


r. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I won’t go over what Councillor Taylor has 
ready adequately covered. I would just point out that this is a 
otion which, if carried, indicates the feeling of the Members of this 
uncil and, in effect, the people of the Territory, as a request to the 
inister of Northern Affairs. The Minister, when this Motion reaches 
s table, will, no doubt, give it due consideration and I sincerely 
pe that he will follow along the lines as suggested. The frustrations 
at we have had, all the Members sitting in the Council, are 
equately portrayed to show how things are working at the present 
ne. The discussions that we had this morning, in great length, in 
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erence to the Department of Justice, is indicative of why we Motion No. 40 


yuld have a change so that, as I pointed out when I first rose, this 
Something that the Minister would have to decide on, in his 
sdom, as to what action he will take or what suggestions he may 
ve or whatever he may think, but I do feel that it is a tremendous 
p forward in the political life of the Yukon Territory.' It..is 
nething that is vitally necessary at this particular time. In conclu- 
n, Mr. Chairman, I would stress that if Council can put forth this 
solution with unanimity, I think that that will have quite some 
iring on what the Minister’s decision and action might be in 
pect of this. 
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Mr. Watt: Mr. Chairman, I can only say that, in my opinion, that the 
Yukon Territorial Council, after all these high sounding words 
cannot take credit for a single word that is put into this Motion 
There is not a single word there that was put in by the Territoria. 
Council. It is a document, a Motion, that is a result of a suggestior 
here to paraphrase or capsulize an address by Mr. Nielsen at the 
Yukon Northern Resources Conference...his suggestion, and this is 
exactly what is in here. There has pees suggestions made bj 
Members of Council. Not one word has been added from any of these 
suggestions. Not one word has been deleted, and so the Motion tha’ 
we are talking about originally emanated from a Brief by the 
Northwest Territories Council ... the Advisory Commission on thi 
Development of Government in ane Northwest Territories on Feb: 
ruary 5. Most of the ideas that were introduced there were embodie 
on March 23, 24 and 25 by Mr. Nielsen, and this is what wi 
paraphrased. We consider ourselves, in Government, senior to th 
Northwest Territories, and we have to take their advice on wha 
recommendations we should do to have a government in the future 
There had been a Committee set up, which is now no longer. ..twi 
members on the Committee... and they had done a lot of footwork u 
Whitehorse here, and they had suggested. ..many of the suggestion 
that they got from the people of the Yukon Territory. . .there wasn’! 
a single word of it added to Mr. Nielsen’s suggestions here. I don’ 
consider that the people of the Yukon Territory have had a chanc« 
have had a say, in the type of government that they are going ti 
have in the future. This Motion, in effect, the overall picture of thi 
Motion, is putting us in a position where we are crawling to Ottaw. 
and we are asking them to give us responsibility for eight things. A) 
of them are bills. They are not assets. They are liabilities. Every on 
of them. Education is nothing but an expense. We have to have i 
Resources... Territorial Resources. ..that’s an expense. Public Work 
is an expense. Justice and Corrections. ..that’s an expense. Revenu 
and Finance... that’s an expense. Forestry ... that’s nota payin 
proposition. Thor ee that’s not a paying proposition. “All residu< 
executive and administrative functions including industry and labou 
controlled or performed by the Federal Government” . . that’s n¢ 
an asset. That’s a liability. We are crawling to Ottawa ahd asking fc 
another handful of bills to pay. At the same time, we are saying t 
Ottawa, “You keep all our assets. You keep our mines and mineral 
You keep our oil and gas and you keep our water resources”. W 
should not be crawling to Ottawa asking for another handful of bill 
We should be walking to Ottawa and standing up straight an 
looking them in the eye and saying, “We are maintaining sovereignt 
over 107,000 square miles of Territory for Canada”, and anyboc 
who holds land any place in the world, any place in “a 
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anada, or a lot in Whitehorse, you have to pay taxes to hang on to Motion No. 40 
. It’s going to be worth something in the future so we pay that tax 
nd then you develop the property and you make a profit out of the 
iture. A piece of mining land...you go and stake a claim and do 
our assessment work. You’ve got to pay for it, and Ottawa realizes 
at for us to maintain this sovereignty over this 107,000 square 
les, they have to pay something too. They realize this and they 
ould, and we don’t have to go crawling to Ottawa asking for a little 
t more power. We should be going to Ottawa and saying to them, 
[his power is ours. If you want to keep a little bit of it. ..this mines 
1d minerals are ours. We have sovereignty, or should have sover- 
enty, over it now. We are maintaining sovereignty over all your 
rbilities. We should have it over all the assets in the country too”. 
1is, to me, is completely unsatisfactory. We are in a position now 
at. ..there are going to be some changes in Government. . . Should 
' some changes in Government. ..considerable changes...and I am 
t...all we are asking for here is to crawl to Ottawa and ask for 
other handful of liabilities, and I don’t think that this Territorial 
overnment should do that, and the people of the Yukon don’t want 
to do that. I think that you are letting down those that developed 
e country to begin with, the oldtimers here that pioneered the 
untry and suffered a lot of the hardships that we don’t have to 
ffer now. We are letting them down. We should be looking at this 
ym the other side of the picture entirely. We shouldn’t be saying 
ttawa, give us a little bit more than what we already deserve’. We 
ould be saying to them, “You fellows are withholding these assets 
om us. If you want to withhold these assets and maintain sover- 
snty over this land, what are you entitled to DavatOrett. 2 bison: 
Is basis that we should be presenting this. This, to me, has very 
tle significance. It doesn’t have anything that the people of the 
ikon...there isn’t one word that any Councillor here can take 
dit for. Not one word. Not a single the, or a, or it. Not one word 
at any Councillor said. I made a suggestion here that Public Works 
anything else be put into this. This is something we have just 
epted...a suggestion by an individual...a whole new change of 
vernment...after we already voted $150,000.00 for a survey, an 
momic and political survey of the Yukon Territory. First of all, we 
cepted a survey. We voted $150,000.00 for a survey and now we 
ve overcome that $150,000.00, the political part of it, saying we 
sept these suggestions of Mr. Nielsen’s. Mr. Nielsen is certainly 
‘itled to submit his opinions the same as anybody else here and I 
ink him for it, and I am not complaining about it, but there is 
ng to be the question in some people’s mind...that is we need a 
le bit more sovereignty and autonomy, I think that what we ‘are 
ng here is simply proving that we are not responsibly exercising 
autonomy that we already have. This is my opinion. Every Tom, 


% 
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Dick and Harry that comes along...could talk all of us into doin; 
exactly what they want...and this is my opinion of what we ar 
doing here. I think it is going to do more to prove that we are no 
entitled to, or we are not capable of exercising any more responsibil 
ity or autonomy than we have right now. That’s my opinion, Mr 
Chairman. I regret to say that something was started and somethin; 
very good could have come out of it and may still come out of i 
which may be an asset to the Yukon in the future, and it may evel 
become a Province in the near future. I can’t accept this. 1 am willin; 
to compromise or bend, but I can’t see why or how the Yuko 
Territory, anybody here, can leave it up to somebody in Ottawa t 
say, ‘Well, you’ve got jurisdiction over our mines and minerals evei 
though you may be a brand new Minister of Mines down East som 
place or any place ) 
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Motion No.40 else. You’ve got responsibility over all this for us”. W 
should be able to do some of this ourselves. 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I am very, very disappointed to hear tha 
at least one Member, for sure, is not in agreement with this mov 
that we have worked so long towards. It seems to me that there ar. 
two considerations. One is the partisanship, the involvement. of, © 
believe, the man who framed this out... the matter of autonomy wa 
Council’s idea. The matter of reaching ane framework upon which t 
build this was, of course, our Member of Parliament, and I might sa’ 
that even disagreeing on partisan basis with him on many occasions 
I concur with him on this. I think it is unfortunate that we cannot, a! 
a body, think of this is terms above politics, partisan politics, and thi 
was the hurdle, and the big hurdle, that we, as men, would have ti 
overcome. I just wanted to point out, we are not dealing wit 
110,000 square miles over which we are sovereign. We are ne 
sovereigns, but the Federal Government is over our Territory whicl 
in effect, contains an area in excess of 207,000 square miles. We spea_ 
of the pioneers who built this country and contributed to its develop 
ment. Those pioneers exercised backbone, strength and wisdom an) 
possessed a keen desire to reach deep into the unknown, in all fields 
and displayed this with great talent and with great courage, an 
when we speak of what the oldtimers would have liked to see u 
doing today, I would be sure and certain that those oldtimers woul 
like to see us at this stage in history with the heritage that the 
handed down to us display the very same wisdom and backbone ani 
strength that they displayed. I have given much, much consideratio: 
to this Bill, and I would like, if at all possible, to have the Membe 
who is opposed to this Bill...this is his prerogative. ..to reconside 
and to look deeper into ree contained here. We have talke! 
about resources, and it has been pointed out and I think reasonabl) 
so by the Minister of the Crown, Mr. Arthur Laing, that th 
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veople of Canada, through tax dollars, 

eal of their capital into investment in the 
hey are just not prepared to hand that over 
dink that we, as citizens of the Yukon, exp 
lowever, it is, of course, agreed that by movi 
ood that we should become junior partners in that resource and 
10se resources, and over a period of twelve years, having shown our 
bility to administrate in respect of those resources and legislate in 
sspect of them, or to assist in administration and legislation in 
2spect of resources, that we will then be in a position, by means of a 
Owing transition, to accept the full responsibility of administration 
nd legislating in respect of those resources. I think the matter has 
een set out quite clearly when we last discussed this. As I say, 
Zain, gentlemen, this is one of the most important steps, that..the 
ukon Territory has ever made, or very likely will ever make again. 
Te may be a little late in getting around to it, but here we are. We 
*e on the threshold of new development. We foresee in things such 
s water power, and things such as pulp and paper, and other 
sources, a very very good possibility of establishing in the Yukon 
arritory a sound economic base upon which we build populations, 
20n which we build industry, upon which we can develop political- 
; culturally and otherwise this vast Territory. It is a matter that is 
at to be taken too lightly. It is a matter that requires very deep and 
‘ber consideration, and I certainly have spent a great deal of time 


1 this for many years. I have attempted to somehow see this 
irticular day 


have placed a great 
Yukon. Consequently, 
tomorrow and I don’t 
ect that they should. 
ng towards province- 
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hen we could stand before Council and stand as a body, a firm body, Motion No. 40 


id say to the Federal Government, “Here we are. We have proved 
you that we can handle our affairs as far as we have gone. We 
ant to go a little further”. Here it is Centennial Year when we 
lebrate Canada’s birthday, the year 1967, the mighty year in 
madian history, and we can provide to Canada, we could provide 
r ourselves, a step towards autonomy, and to the Dominion of 
nada, it’s finest Centennial project and that is another province 
rther rounding out the framework of Confederation. Gentlemen, I 
iplore you to think again and look, and possibly you may see, as I 
1 sure some other Members here see, the wisdom, the boldness and 
_ that this Motion embodies. Gentlemen, we must get out of the 


irk Ages and take our place with other Canadians in Confedera- 
in. Here is your ticket. 


~ Shaw: Mr. Chairman, whoever may have been the original author 
the principles of this resolution is academic, I have an automobile 
at I enjoy, and I didn’t have any hand whatsoever in making the 
ing. I am sure I couldn’t make one of them up, but I can enjoy the 
nefits that somebody else has provided. All I have to do is pay for 
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it. I can see where Councillor Watt has a point in the fact that thi 
does not embody where we would take over, at this stage of th 
game, our Mineral Resources and our Water Resources. At th 
present moment, I would feel it expedient if we didn’t take over th 
Mineral Resources as such for the simple reason that for the nex 
number of years, there is no question that whoever has charge of th: 
resource effort will, by necessity, will have to expend millions ¢ 
dollars in order to further exploit them, and we do not have the 
kind of money here in the Yukon Territory. So, therefore, thi 
particular Motion in that direction. Possibly we can do that at a late 
date... fifteen, ten, twelve, fifteen, twenty, any number of years. W 
have remained in this present political stagnant pool, I think we ca 
call it such, of a colony for close on seventy years.We have made n 
steps whatsoever since that period. Some might say that Council he 
been enlarged. Well, that is not entirely correct. The Council we 
much larger when it first got started, but it went down and dow 
and down until it got to five members... I think it was three at or 
time...went up to five, and now it’s up to seven, but as far as tl 
autonomy is concerned, we are in the same boat as we Wel 
sixty-five or seventy years ago. This is not complete autonomy ( 
provincehood. It’s a step forward. These are very sound proposa 
_ at least I think they are very sound, and though the Memb 
from Whitehorse West does want complete control...in other word 
to become a Province, I would like to ask him a question, M 
Chairman, that if, regardless of whether he may wish more control | 
provincial status, is there anything in this Resolution that tl 
Member disagrees with...that he can be specific about and say | 
don’t like any specific part of it’? 


Mr. Watt: Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman, I can specifically say that I dor 
like to take over a whole handful of bills and not take over any 
the assets, and I can specifically say that I think the majority of t) 
people in Whitehorse, and I would say possibly the Territory, agr’ 
with me, as Mr. Nielsen himself said that the head of the Conse 
vative Party, Mr. Diefenbaker, agreed that . . . said why didn’t \ 
take over Mines and Resources, and I can also say that the head of t 
Conservative Party in Whitehorse, the present Conservative Party { 
Whitehorse, said the same thing to me. He says “Do you think \ 
should take over Mines and Resources?”. This, to me, is mo 
important than having fifteen members sitting here doing exact 
what we are 
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Motion No. 40 doing now. This is all this Motion entails is, tome... Mr. Taylor sé 


it’s our ticket to autonomy in ’67. This is not a ticket to autonor, 
_. . this adding fifteen members to the Territorial Council . . . addi 
seven members to the Territorial Council. That’s a long way fr¢ 
autonomy. We have no responsibility, no rights, no responsibiliti_ 

t} 
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o anything that is an asset to us, and Mr. Taylor is suggesting 
aat this is partisan politics. This isn’t. I represent as many Conser- 
ative and Liberals, I think I got as many votes from Conservatives, 
iberals and N.D.P.’s and everything else, and I am trying to act on 
ehalf of all of them .. . their best interest, and I think that 
nything...we have no responsibility at all over anything we have, 
nless we have responsibility over Mines and Minerals, particularly 


lines and Minerals at this time. Mr. Shaw asked did I object to: 


iything, and yes, I can’t vote for the Motion to take over a handful 
‘ bills. This is all it is, or, we will look at it another way and say we 
’e just adding seven more members to the Territorial Council to do 
cactly what they are doing now. It means nothing. Mr. Taylor says 
’s a ticket to provincial status. It’s not. This is a ticket to the 
posite direction. This is a ticket... instead of having provincial 
atus ... we do have a hope... if the people of the Territory 
ad a chance to express their wishes and I think they will any 
ay despite this Motion. I think that Ottawa is going to set up a 
wruthers type commission and they are going to find out about the 
ishes of the people here irregardless of what is said in Council 
‘cause. ..I don’t think this is the wish of the people and I think that 
the Councillors went home and talked to the people at home, that 
€y would say the same thing. This pamphlet we were given the 
her day...the Northern Affairs Natural Resources Committee in 
e House of Commons, and Mr. Laing said “we has a responsibility 
the people who live there. . .to develop their resources’’, and this 
28 up here in the Yukon. He recognizes the responsibilities. He also 
ys “We have committed ourselves to an economic study of the 
ikon”. ..committed themselves to an economic study of the Yukon. 
e voted $150,000.00 for that political and economic study. I can’t 
te for this Motion. This is simply asking for a handful of bills and 
ven more members to argue over these bills. To me, unless we at 
ist add to this Mines and Minerals... complete responsibility for 
r own Mines and Minerals .. . then it’s completely unacceptable. I 
n’t see how we could ever develop these resources, which are our 
lin fesource, our livelihood, which we are going to depend upon for 
2 growth of the Territory. If the responsibility for the development 


this is left in the hands of people down East ... our markets here 
2 Competitive on world markets... to Eastern Canada. A lot 
their markets are competing . . . a lot of their minerals are 


npeting on the same markets as our own. For example, asbestos is 
ng developed in Clinton Creek. There is only so much asbestos 
d in the world every year, and if we leave it to somebody down 
st to decide ‘““where are we going to add, say, four and a half to 
ven million for a bridge to develop the next asbestos mine?” It’s not 
ng to be in Dawson City. It’s going to be where that fellow from 
wn East ... that Minister of Mines... and the party, the Federal 
vernment Party, whether Liberals or Conservative ... where they 
1 influence three or four million people ... not just seventeen 
usand, and I think we are in competition with Eastern Canada as 
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far as our Mineral. development is concerned and for applying fo: 

world markets. I think we are just putting our future into the hand; 

of somebody who is in competition with us. This is why I think thi 

Motion is | 
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! 

Motion No.40 not acceptable, and we all have our opinions. ..I know I am in th 
minority. I don’t know if there is anybody else that is going to voti 

with me on this, but these are my reasons. I am willing to com. 

promise the oil and gas and water, but I certainly. ..it is completel 
unacceptable without having the complete jurisdiction over Mine 

and Resources, Minerals. 

) 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I wonder...if to consider this item, | 
would propose a suggestion that possibly, having concurred or other, 
wise with subject material of Motion No. 40, that a second Motio) 
be presented with respect to Resources. ..taking over of Resource 
which are not included in this Motion at this time. Would this satisf; 
the Member if this subject of Resources became a subject of | 
separate Motion? 


Mr. Watt: No, Mr. Chairman, it wouldn’t. We have got somethin. 
here and this subject was discussed and it should be part of this. W 
either vote for it or we vote against it. 


Mr. Shaw: Mr. Chairman, I noted the reference to a bridge. ..the 
that was the reason...I don’t think we can take over resources @ 
this time. If we needed a million or two million bridge, we haven 
the money. Councillor Watt states that all we are doing is takin 
over the bills. Well, we have the bills now. The difference will b 
Mr. Chairman, that we will pay our own bills in lieu of the gran’ 
that we get from the Federal Government. We must expect substar 
tial grants for quite a number of years, similar to the Five Yee 
Agreement. The difference would be that in this new agreement thi 
we have, for five years, the people of the Yukon Territory woul 
determine where that money was spent on those particular project 
They would get a lump sum for Education, for Public Works, f¢ 
Justice and so on and then they themselves would manage an 
determine how that should be done and they would be subject to th 
will of the people in the Territory. It will be our first step awe 
from. ..as the Commissioner has so aptly put...steering a horse wit 
reins three thousand miles long. This would be the step in th 
direction. I won’t have anything further to say on this. It does appe 
that the Member from Whitehorse West cannot see where this Cé 
benefit the Yukon Territory and he is prepared to talk against it, ar 
all I can say is that if we do not get this by reason of that, Iw) 
know where it came from. 
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Mr. Taylor: One thing that maybe I could point out that hasn’t been 
considered by those in opposition to Motion No. 40 and that is the 
fact that if it is finance that is bothering the Members, I think it is 
well to remember that the Maritime provinces. ..I should say many 
of the Maritime provinces. ..are very heavily subsidized if you think 
of it in those terms...at least equal to or in excess of what the 
Yukon Territory is today subsidized. These are products of negotia- 
ions with the Federal Government, fiscal arrangements, five year 
fiscal arrangements, such as we are now undertaking. These are not 
unsurmountable problems. These are negotiable problems, and when 
you consider possible 
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leficits, you must consider what we have to back up those deficits Motion No. 40 
and we certainly have them in Resources. Rather than saying “You 
just give us our Resources right now’’, what we are saying is that in 
welve years, if it is accepted, within twelve years, we should have 
‘hose Resources, and I don’t think that is too long a period of time to 
iffect a slow and gradual and wise change of administration of these 
*esources. As we get further into the period, we accept more 
esponsibility. It seems to me that this is logical and I think that 
when Ottawa receives this Motion, they would give it a great deal of 
onsideration, knowing that we had given thoughts to this. I would 
hink that if we walked up and said, “Well, we want everything. You 
ust plunk it down here’, that, naturally, they would throw the 
whole thing up and we would have achieved nothing. Here we get 
yur foot in the door and we start the ball rolling. I would, as I say 
igain, ask the Member to reconsider their particular position in this 
‘egard. I might also point out that it is not a dishonorable thing for 
omeone to change their mind. It’s a good show of strength of an 
ndividual, and I would leave it at that. 


Ar. Southam: At this time, gentlemen, I will call a recess. 
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fr. Southam: I will call this committee back to order and we will Motion No. 40 
ontinue. I think you had something to discuss Mr. MacKinnon. 


fr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, we were talking on autonomy and I 
elieve that it has some good points. I would also like to see us have 
omething to say about resources. But, I do beiieve that we need 
ome changes here in Council somehow or other. I don’t know 
whether this 15 man Council is the answer or not. We might end up 
ith something worse than we have got, working with politics. You 
right have a couple of fellows like Watt and myself as independents 
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Mr. Taylor: I wanted to inject something about this at this point on 
this resources aspect. I think it was envisioned and pointed out a) 
short time ago when we discussed this that anything over the 
responsibilities as outlined in Motion 40 this would leave 15 per cent 
of administrative personnel, this would reduce personnel and leave 
everything in Territorial control, as far as land administration as far 
as resources go, these would be brought to Whitehorse and nothing 
would be left in Ottawa in respect to northern administration but the 
Minister and the Deputy Minister. And, these resources would be 


then | 
| 
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Motion No. 40 “administered...” by the Territorial government until such a time 


as they are entirely turned over to the Territory. And it was clearly 
understood that we would have a part of these resources. This may) 
clear some of our thinking. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question to 
Mr. Shaw, seeing he is the oldest member in Council and I would like 
to ask him, what happened to our large Yukon Council that we had| 
years ago. What was the reason for diminishing it? Was there any 
particular reason or how did we get down from fifteen members back 
to three. What was the purpose of this and did the population have 
anything to do with this? | 


Mr. Shaw: Well Mr. Chairman, I would put it this way. When there 
were fifteen members on Council there was about 30,000 people in 
the Territory and they were all situated in the Klondike area and as 
the large gold veins ran out the population left and the population 0! 
Whitehorse was about 300 people. The population in Dawson City 
was 1500. Now, there was no Carmacks-Kluane and there was no 
Watson Lake and in fact, there was no Alaska Highway. As a result, 
the population went down to 1500, I use that as a yardstick, ir 
Dawson and 300 in Whitehorse, Ss then the Council was reducec 
progressively as the population went down. When I first came there 
were three members on the Council. Then the population increasec 
so two members were added and then two more until there were 
seven. The colonial type government remained regardless of the 
members. Even if you had 50 members or even if you had two you 
had exactly the same type of autonomy. This matter of increasing 
them is so that we can administer our own affairs instead of having tc 
ask Ottawa and I am sure Mr. Chairman, that the gentlemer 
understand the discussions that went on yesterday morning, an¢ 
today. We are purely concerned with the fact that we couldn’t evel 
get a Legal Advisor, whatever the reasons are, we haven’t got one 
and we should be endeavoring to get more help, this has been going 
on for four years at the very least. That is the point, that is what we 
have to resolve this afternoon. Now, gentlemen, here is the vehicle 
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where we are asking the government to give us that power to 
lecide and whether we get it or whether the Minister will agree or 
vether parliament will agree, here is the question I can’t answer but 
ere we are asking for more control of our own affairs. It is plain and 
imple—we can say we don’t like this and we don’t like that. But we 
nust look at this, do we want autonomy or don’t we and the passage 
f this motion will indicate the feelings of the representatives of this 
ountry or are we prepared to allow the government to treat us as a 
olonial enterprise which they have done for 60 or 70 years. I have 
een here for a number of years, I don’t know whether I am the 
dest member, I might have been here longer. I have seen this 
ontinued frustration and I would say that unless the people can take 
heir own affairs into their own hands and control their own destiny, 
would say or foresee that in the future we won’t know where we 
re going. The longer I sit here the more frustrated I become with 
uis government here right now in this form. 


Ir. Southam: Mr. Thompson will you take the chair. I have listened 
) all the expoundings and I do know that it seems that we are a 
unch of frustrated politicians. Where are we going and what have 
re done? No where and nothing. It appears to me that it is about 
me we did something and I agree with Mr. Shaw that this is our 
me. It is no use in saying that the population is too small, if I 
2member my history rightly Manitoba only had 12,000 people and I 
1ink it was 21 or 26 members for their house and it was heavily 
ibsidized and I 
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link it still is today. I do know that Nova Scotia is and P.E.I. is and Motion No. 40 


so Newfoundland and I think that they are all more heavily 
ibsidized than the Yukon. Now, these people, have their natural 
sources it is true but I would say that on the whole, it would be a 
od thing to have a transition period whereby we could work our 
ay into the running of the government as a whole. It takes some 
me for anyone to run things the way they should be run. You take 
Jucation for instance, that is one of our biggest problems and it will 
ke a good man and a Solomon at the same time to run it. This is 
y Opinion. When I was home at that short recess I told the people 
at my opinion was that this government should change and it is 
ne that you got out and stood on your own legs and had a little bit 
say. I also told them that I was going to vote for it if I had the 
lance and they said that is why we are electing you...don’t come 
ick here and tell us what you are going to do, that is what we 
ected you for and I don’t think that you have to have a plebiscite for 
ery little issue. I don’t think you have to shout all over and ask 
eryone what they want. This is what you are elected for and if you 
nnot take that responsibility then you should not be in this House. 
lat is my opinion. Now, I will stand or fall on whatever happens 
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here. I am going to vote for it and if the pople don’t like it they can 
toss me out. I did intend to retire next year but if this comes into 
being I might change my mind and I have been asked to represent 
the Elsa district of the Yukon. I am sure that when this is divided up| 
there is going to be one from Elsa and one from Elsa-Calumet area. 
If it isn’t then there is going to be Hell popping. However, these are 
my sentiments, I see no reason we can’t work our way into this thing. 
Natural resources bring in a lot of tax money but at the present time. 
I don’t think that it is going to bring in enough to run this 
government as a whole. With that, gentlemen I think I will sit down. | 


Mr. Boyd: Question on the motion. 


Mr. MacKinnon: Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify one point. 1 
didn’t mean that Mr. Shaw was old. He doesn’t even act old, I wanted 
to say that Mr. Shaw was the oldest representative at the table. 


Mr. Shaw: Thank you. 


Mr. Thompson: The remarks this afternoon have been most enlight-| 
ening and I, as seconder of the motion, naturally support the contents) 
therein. I think that Mr. Southam’s eloquence is outstanding and, 
direct and to the point. There has been reference made to the fact) 
that this is the right step, that this is a sound step and that this is a 
step in the right forward direction. This I would concur, I think it is. 
a step in the right direction and at the right time. I think the 
predominant feature is that the Bill that is in the House to amend the 
Yukon Act is open for suggestions and discussion and I feel by. 
tackling this that this will give us the opportunity for representatives 
of this Council to appear before the standing committee of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources to present our views. With this, 1) 
sincerely hope that we do receive the whole support of Council. 


| 
Mr. Boyd: Question on the motion. | 
Mr. Taylor: Just before the question is called, I would like to say that 
once again this is a step forward for the Yukon and is an exciting 
challenge for the Yukon. In the interest of solidarity I would ask for 
unanimity on this vote. 


) 
if 
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Motion No. 40 Mr. Southam: Are you ready for the question on the motion gentle- 


men? Mr. MacKinnon did you want to say something? 


Mr. MacKinnon: Yes, Mr. Chairman, due to the circumstances that I 
have outlined that the people in my district not seem in favour. ..the 
ones I have contacted, do not seem in particular favour. I will have) 
to abstain. P| 
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Mr. Southam: Are you ready for the question gentlemen? Are YOUMotion No. 40 
greed with the motion? Contrary? 


fr. Watt: Contrary. 


fr. Southam: This motion is carried. Motion No. 40 


: ‘ : Carried 
fr. Southam: Gentlemen, at this time I will calla short recess. 
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It is a privilege for me to have been asked by the Yukon Northern 
esource Conference to present a paper on the future of the Yukon. In order 
iat many who may be doubtful as to how I will be approaching this matter may 
> set at ease, let me say at once that I intend none of my views which follow to 
ve any partisan over-tones whatsoever and I have been very careful indeed 
exclude the possibility of misinterpretation in this regard. As a matter of 
ct, as will be seen, I will be having some complimentary things to say not only 
out present government policy in the North but, as well, about the Minister 
imarily responsible for the development of those policies, the Honourable 
-thur Laing, the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, soon to 
—Indian Affairs and Northern Affairs. 


I must, of necessity, be critical in certain of my remarks, but where I 
vance criticisms I hope you will construe them as being constructive since 
at is my only intention. 


I believe we are all agreed that within the boundaries of Canada we have 
Man and natural resources unmatched by any other country in the world. By 
¢ the largest portion of these natural resources lie in the northern half of our 
untry. We are convinced that the Yukon has vast riches which will contribute 
bstantially to the overall growth of the economy of Canada. For the achieve- 
ant of this result however, sound and positive goals must be set now. 
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Sometimes the argument is made that Canada should not be in a hurry to 
exploit the natural resources of her northland—that these resources will be 
called into production by the natural processes of market demand in due course 
and that will be time enough. In other words, the proponents of this philosophy 
say, “Wait for the markets to develop and then set about the development of 
the resources necessary to supply the demand.” I am among those who reject | 
that approach. The acceptance of such a philosophy has the dubvious virtue of 
postponing investment, both governmental and private. I wish to advance two 
good reasons for saying that such an attitude is very dangerous. In the first 
place it counsels stagnation. The businessman who retreats from competitive 
battles soon finds himself out of business. Our whole economic concept is 
founded on the belief in aggressive competition. The nation that has abandoned 
real effort in the fields of science, engineering or industry will soon lose her.) 
zest for progress and even the know how for ordinary things. 


Another reason for saying that there is danger in a passive attitude toward | 
the development of the resources of the northland is that the rapidity of) 
technological developments today makes it impossible to rely on world demand) 
of some future remote date ever calling into market the raw materials which | 
Canada may have—I say may have for the simple reason that in the field of 
exploration and discovery, only the surface has yet been scratched. There is) 
today no world shortage of base metals, nor of oil and gas, with perhaps the 
current temporary internal shortage of copper excepted. If Canada has these | 
commodities, she will do well to search them out and market them as she can. If) 
Canada sits on her resources she may still be sitting 50 years hence while 
countries which have greater dynamic, find other ways to supply their needs. 
Technological obsolescence loan overtake almost any commodity. GF 
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Accepting the premise then, that Canada should explore and develop her) 
resources now, we are faced with the problem of how best to achieve this end. | 


We are confronted with three basic problems here in the north—problems. 


that are common to the world today. The first of these is the task of bine 


t 


about political growth to self-government; secondly, the economic transforma- 
tion in Canada’s north from its existing status as an undeveloped area; and, 
thirdly, the accomplishment of the social adjustment of people not really yet) 


| 
adapted to our modern life. This last is much more of a problem in 4 
| 
| 


Northwest Territories with respect to the Eskimo population than it is in the 
Yukon where the problem is confined almost solely to the Indian people. % 


The political problem—the growth from Colony to province is analogous t0' 
the same problem confronting the nation as a whole and with which we have 
been struggling for 150 years. We have solved, more or less, the problem on 4) 
national scale, at least to the extent that we govern ourselves with no let or 
hindrance from any other country. But Canada is a federal state and the fact 
remains that within our own boundaries we have not yet completed the process. 
of democratic evolution. The western provinces were evolved in 1905, finally) 


{ 


{| 
{| 
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btaining resource control in 1930, and since 1905 there has been no further 
rogress of substance made toward self-government in the remaining 40 per 
ant of Canada. In so many areas of the world this process of political evolution 
‘om colony to self-government is the source of so much strife—the evolution 
‘om external control to autonomy and self-government. 


Most of us in Canada have never thought of our country as being a Colonial 
ower. In the sense, however, that the federal government does in fact control 
ad administer the northern regions of Canada the description is an apt one. 
he problems that confront France, Great Britain and other countries in the 
mtrol and administration of their possessions in various parts of the world are 
) different than those which confront Canada in the northlands. Perhaps if 
ore were aware of these problems and the close similarity they bear to 
ie problems facing colonial powers in the world today we would have come to 
‘ips with the solutions far earlier than this late date. Perhaps if the federal 
ithorities were more cognizant of the similarity of the difficulties more would 
ave been done and that, sooner and better. 


I cannot accede to the philosophy held at the federal level of government 
iat Canada’s objective with regard to her northern territories should be one of 
controlled exploitation”. For certainly that is what it is expressed to be and is 
fact. Mr. R. G. Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council, when he was Deputy 
inister of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, held 
e view that the objective of the Department should be to administer itself out 
existence. In other words, the political umbilical cord joining our northern 
rritories to the “motherland” must be severed and these regions weaned and 
ised to self-government. 


It is not sufficient for these responsible for administration simply to devise 
ganizations that are capable of adjustment as changes require them. They 
ust also by their policy and administration help desirable changes to come 
iout—and to have them occur in as orderly a way as possible. An administra- 
m of passive adjustment is not good enough. Let me draw a parallel with 
dustry. Industrial concerns have found it necessary to give considerable 
thority to the local operator in the field. In the north, problems have a way of 
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veloping unexpectedly, and they must be dealt with on the spot. Even with 
© great improvement in northern communications in the last 8 years it has 
en found impractical to attempt to rely on head office for all decisions. Tova 
aited degree federal governmental organization for administration has been 
proved, particularly in the Yukon. But it remains essential to delegate more 
thority and responsibility to administrators in the field, for instance, in the 
tling of local trade debts. Industry would not excuse the existing situation and 
government should be a party to the exertion of hardships on small 
sinessmen. 


In the construction field, more so in the Northwest Territories than in the 
ikon, the administration is modestly successful but at times fails to take full 


vantage of the summer season. At times contracts are not put out for bids 
24495—11 


| 
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until late in the year and when this happens one can be assured tha | 
construction costs will be from 15 to 50 per cent higher than necessary. Thi 
indicates that insufficient advance planning is done, that the administration i 
not really aware of local conditions, or that the mechanics of government are s 
ill designed that full advantage of the season cannot be taken. | 
| 

Such examples of these inadequacies could be multiplied several time 
over, and, economically, contribute to the retardation of northern development 
and, hence, national development. BI 


In dealing with the problem of the political evolution of the Yukon and th: 
Northwest Territories to autonomy and self-government we should not com) 
pound the mistake of continuing to regard these two territories of Canada’, 
north in exactly the same light. Each of the territories have different histories) 
different geographical factors existing, different economic and administrativ 
problems, to mention only a few of the differences. Yet, these differences ar 
subjugated for the sake of administrative expediency. | 


There is a little poem which has applicability here—called “The Adminis 
trative Dachshund’: , 
There was a dachshund—one so long 
He hadn’t any notion 
How long it took to notify 
His tail of his emotion | 
and so it happened, while his eyes 
Were filled with woe and sadness 
His little tail went wagging on | 
Because of previous gladness. | 
| 


It is evident by now that what I am suggesting to you is that there is 
need for designing a blueprint now which will achieve self-government in th 
future. I will direct myself to the Yukon although the proposals which I wi) 
outline, with some modification, would be equally as applicable to the North 
west Territories. I wish to make clear at once that I do not advocate immediat 
self-government for the Yukon, but rather, as will be seen, the adoption c 
staged reforms which will progressively lead to that objective. = 


i} 

Most opponents of eventual autonomy for the Yukon advance two argu. 
ments, both of which, I submit, do not stand up in the face of reason an) 
precedent. First, they say, there is insufficient of a population to justif 
autonomy. This suggestion is invalid for two reasons: first, the desirability ¢ 
establishing democratic institutions and governments does not rest on such 


| 


| 
| 

| 
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flimsy base, and secondly, there is ample precedent in Canada which indicate 
that small populations were no bar to the erection of autonomous machinery C 
government in the provinces. History will show, for example, that when th 
Province of Manitoba was carved out of the then District of Assinaboia of th 
then Northwest Territories in 1879 the white population was much less than | 
is in the Yukon today. Yet, the Province was created. The second argumel 


advanced against autonomy is economic. These opponents to self-governme! 
a | 
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rgue that “the one who pays the piper, must call the tune”. Again, democracy 
loes not permit of the acceptance of such a proposition, nor does it stand up in 
he light of economic precedent both past and present. In the Yukon we have a 
ery healthy respect for the substantial benefits of federal activity. It must be 
emembered though that the federal purse supported the new province of 
fanitoba for many years after 1879 and, even today, the Maritime Provinces 
re the recipients of very substantial federal grants and subsidies—notably 
ince Edward Island and Newfoundland. This second argument is sometimes 
naded by the averment that these northern territories are lacking in available 
eople outside of government service who, in other parts of the country, can be 
alled on for the performance of administrative and legislative service. They 
2y, in short, ‘“‘the talent is not available to assume the responsibilities”. I 
elieve that this kind of argument is disproven by simply looking around you at 
is conference. 


The Territorial Council in the Yukon is intended to be a kind of part way 
ouse on the road to provincial status. Apart from the creation of the Advisory 
ommittee on Finance a few years ago, however, the part way house has been a 
ermanent stop for over 50 years with no real reform having taken place. The 
iaracter of the Council can be appreciated by considering the system in effect 
| Canada in, say 1840—before the achievements of responsible governments. 
he Canada of that day was administered by a Governor who was responsible, 
t to the local assembly or Council, but to the government in London. Today, 
le government of each of our northern territories is handled by a Commis- 
oner who is responsible, not to the Territorial Council, but to the Minister of 
orthern Affairs and the Governor-in-Council at Ottawa. There is no real and 
fective local representation and control. No legislation is passed that is not 
‘epared by the government and no real fiscal control is exercised except the 
erely negative control over supply. Before 1905 the Northwest Territories 
cluded what are now Alberta and Saskatchewan—and much of what is now 
irt of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. The first system of government for the 
‘rritories was set up in 1875, and this was very similar to that which now 
dsts in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. By 1888 the Territorial Council 
id acquired the name of Legislative Assembly and there was an Advisory 
mmittee on Finance. Pressure grew for direct control of the administration 
d in 1892 an “Executive Committee of the Territories” was established. In 
97 this hatched into a genuine cabinet—and Executive Council with full 
wers of government, responsible to the Legislative Assembly. The egg had 
come a chicken and in 1905 the fact was recognized when the provinces of 
berta and Saskatchewan were formed. 


_. That the Yukon is a future province is not doubted; the Prime Minister in 
60 made that quite clear. There are however divergent views, as I have tried 
show, as to timing. The real test lies not in the size of the population or the 
cal capability of the population but rather in the more compelling desireabili- 
for the establishment of democratic institutions. There is emerging in the 
24495—113 
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Yukon a vigorous self-assertion giving rise to the same pressures which brougl 
about the first measure of executive control in the Northwest Territories 
1892. The time has arrived for the same kind of reform in the Yukon—the 
must be commenced a gradual transfer of executive responsibility from tl 
federal administration to the elected legislative council. In addition, oth: 
federal functions should be transferred for local administrative control. Tr 
separation of the executive and legislative functions which has existed in tl 
Yukon for over 65 years is inconsistent with the democratic way and has give 
rise in recent years to the intolerable situation where the Territorial Council h: 
evolved into a sort of permanent opposition. The Council has become {tl 
constant critic of executive action and thereby the production of fresh policy : 
the legislative level from where it should come, is frustrated. Some far reachir 
reforms are necessary. The pressures for such reforms are not only coming fro 
the general population here but are being generated as a result of the rapid 
accelerating investment and industrial activity in the Yukon over the la 


decade. What for the future then? : 


First I would suggest that the responsibility for the administration 
Justice should be transferred from Ottawa to the Yukon: There is good fise 
reason to justify such a move which would necessitate the establishment of t) 
office of Attorney General for the Yukon together with the attendant admini 
trative structure similar to that existing in the provinces. I am convinced th 
substantial savings would be effected by such a move and that administrati 
efficiency immensely improved. There is further reason for such a transfer n¢ 
in view of the extensive plans now underway for the completion of a corre 
tions institution in Whitehorse and the establishment of a new Department 
Corrections as part of the Territorial Government. | 


Secondly, I would suggest all facets of lands administration now remaini) 
in Ottawa be transferred to the Yukon. The intolerable delays, produced | 
large measure by administrative procedures, which confront those wishing | 
acquire land in the Yukon are simply no longer acceptable or necessary. | 


Thirdly, those few remaining administrative functions now performed 
Ottawa with respect to Yukon affairs should be transferred to the Yukon alo. 
with the personnel responsible for their performance who would become part. 
the Territorial civil service where necessary. | 


At this point I wish to make it clear that I do not propose any change int 
control by the federal government over water, oil and gas, and mine) 
resources. All other resource functions, however would become a Territor 
responsibility. | 

Fourthly, there are urgent reforms necessary if the Territorial Council is 
mean anything at all. There is not much point in paying lip service | 
democratic institutions and forms of government. An Executive Commit) 
must be established which will evolve into a full-blown cabinet. Concomits 
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»sponsibiliy must also go with the creation of executive control. In order to 
chieve these results I would suggest that the following staging is necessary: 


1. Increase the number of members on the existing wholly representa- 
tive Council from 7 to 15. 


2. This legislative body to be styled the Yukon Legislative Assembly. 
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From a 15 member Assembly there will naturally emerge a majority and a 
jader of that majority. The injection of a division within the legislative body, 
nether the majority and minority are blues and reds or Socialists and 
Jemocrats or Liberals and Conservatives, is essential if the Council is to be 
(nverted from its present role as an ‘opposition’ to a properly function-in 
sembly. The majority, of course would hold power, their policy views 
fevailing by virtue of the recognition of the democratic principal of the 
lajority ruling. The minority becomes a real opposition with, among the many 
isponsibilities of an opposition, the task of testing the policies advanced by the 
lajority. 

' The ultimate objective would be to increase the number of Assembly 
rembers (M.L.A.’s) to 21 or more. 


! 3. The leader of the majority would select from the 8 or more 
members of the majority a 5 member (including himself) “Execu- 
| tive Committee’. 


' The 5 member Executive Committee would replace the existing Advisory 

oOmmittee on Finance and become, in effect, a ‘partial cabinet’. As it becomes 

-cessary and expedient to assume further responsibilities the size of the 

Fecutive Committee would be increased as would the Assembly, until it 

‘came a genuine cabinet with the same executive responsibilities now enjoyed 

¢ the provinces. 

4. The matter of setting the indemnities payable to the members of the 
Assembly and of the Executive Committee would be one for de- 
termination by the Assembly, as it should be now. Certainly» it 
would be reasonable to expect that the members of the Executive 
Committee should receive an allowance in addition to the members’ 
indemnity. 

5. Full executive power should be transferred to the Executive Com- 
mittee in the following departments: 

(i) Education, Health and Welfare 

| (ii) Resources (Territorial) and Lands 

| (iii) Public Works 

(iv) Justice and Corrections 

(v) Revenue and Finance 


ich member of the Executive Committee would assume responsibility for one 
the above “portfolios”. 


| The Yukon Legislative Assembly, as contemplated by these proposals would 
ve all the rights, powers, jurisdiction and obligations as do the. Provincial 
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Parliaments except as to the limited executive powers and responsibilities oj 
the Executive Committee. The remaining areas of executive control would be 
retained by the federal government until such time as ultimate autonomy was 
achieved. The administration of the federal function, however, would be 
located at Whitehorse, the seat of the government and not 4000 miles away 
in Ottawa,—just as is the case in the Provinces. 


Consequential amendments to the Yukon Act would be required as ar 
interim measure until an Address of both Houses of the Canadian Parliamen' 
was directed to Her Majesty under the provisions of Section 146 of the Britist 
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North America Act, requesting the establishment of the Province of Yukon 
The position of Commissioner would be abolished. The term of the Assembly; 
would be 4 years as opposed to the existing 3 year term of the Council. The 
existing fiscal prohibition in Section 24 of the Yukon Act would be repealec 
insofar as it affected the responsibilities of the Executive Committee. Othe 
amendments would be required and which, for the sake of brevity, I will no 


enumerate here. 


These then are a broad outline of the reforms I believe to be essential 
Planning for their implementation should be undertaken forthwith and thei 
achievement targeted for our centennial year. There must, of course, be : 
Commissioner appointed to replace Mr. Gordon Cameron who has served th: 
Yukon so devotedly and well for so many years. The next appointee however 
should hold office on an interim basis only—and should be the last one—relin: 
quishing office when the Yukon Legislative Assembly is created as I havi 
outlined above. 


| 

Before leaving this assessment of our political considerations, I would lik: 

to observe that in order to avoid the opposite evils of no government (anarchy) 
and all-government (totalitarianism), democratic government must b 
possessed of two distinguishable qualities; it must, in the first place be strong 
and it must, secondly and equally, be just. James Madison once remarked the 
“in framing government which is to be administered by men over men, th, 
great difficulty lies in this; you must first enable the government to control th 
governed; and in the next place to oblige it to control itself. The aim 0 
democracy is to seek that happy mean between too much confidence an 
excessive jealousy in public affairs”. In practice, either of these extremes can b 
fatal, because, in the words of an early American document, “the first is | 
temptation to men in power to arrogate more than they have a right to; th 
latter enervates government, prevents system in administration, defeats th 
most salutary measures, breeds confusion in the state and disgusts and discon 
tents among the people, and may eventually prove as fatal to liberty as th 
opposite temper”. | 


A land with the history which we in the Yukon enjoy, nothwithstanding th 
larcenous efforts of some ‘‘outside” organizations east of the Rockies—west of th 
Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary—north of Red Deer and South of Whitecourt 
is not one those people will shirk from any task or responsibility, howevé 


i. 
t 
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aerous. We have the people capable of discharging any responsibility—all we 
‘quire is the means—it is such a small step to take one wonders why the 
Asitation at all. 


The second problem I want to discuss briefly with you is the economic one. 
‘drew a parallel between the political problems which confront emerging 
ations and those which confront the emerging province of Yukon. In the 
onomic field the parallel with the problems of new countries is very close. If 
y area in the world qualifies for the description “underdeveloped” it is 
inada’s northland—in the Northwest Territories this is particularly true but 
eat advances have been made in the Yukon. The recent high level of 
dustrial activity is the result of the creation of development policies in 1958 
1d which are being continued and enlarged upon today. An entirely new roads 
astruction and maintenance policy was designed in 1958 and recently en- 
irsed and renewed on the same basis by. our Minister of Northern Affairs and 
‘tional Resources and his government. Similarly, the recent re-endorsement of 
vstrip construction policy by the Minister is an indication that government 
fends to continue making a substantial investment in the Yukon. This is, in 
7 view, a proper and responsible course to follow on behalf of the Canadian 
«payer. The federal government should continue to assist wherever possible 
ith the development of transportation facilities, such as railroads, airstrips, 
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ness roads and docks. The high cost of moving supplies and products is 
ubtless the most difficult problem facing northern development. Once promis- 
i discoveries have been made there should be no limitation on the part of the 
ithorities in aiding developers in this field. Unfortunaetly this limitation does 
ist. For example, for years it was known that the deposits of lead and zinc at 
ne Point are among the largest in the world. The company which owns these 
losits had indicated that it was willing to put them into production provided 
ailroad was extended to the mine. The railroad was eventually built. There is 
yarallel situation now existing in the Snake River Area of the Yukon. Again, 
| intense activity in the Rose River area of the Yukon. It is inevitable that 
vess by rail must be had in order that the resource may be economically 


»loited. The responsibility of the federal government in providing planning 
tiative and fiscal cooperation with industry is clear. 


_ The recent announcement by Northern Affairs Minister Laing of a three 
Mion development fund is an example of the kind of policy which is sound 
1 which is required if we are to create an attractive climate for capital 
‘estment in our north. This policy is similar to that which has existed in 
stralia for several years now and one which is a fine illustration of the kind 
contribution which should be made by government to the partnership which 
ist exist between government and industry for effective northern develop- 
‘nt. The Minister is to be complimented for his part in obtaining the approval 
is colleagues in the Cabinet to the scheme and we wish him success—having 
3 ‘Particular fund enlarged, an objective I am sure he would like to 
‘(omplish. - 


| 
| 


| 
/ 
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Perhaps the single most important tash which faces the government today 

is the urgent need to design a water policy for the Yukon. It would be pointless 
for me to do other than mention to this assembly of experts in the field of 
resource development the vital necessity for a source of cheap power in any 
development. The Yukon has the tremendous good fortune to be richly endowed 
with a hydro-electric potential over twice as great as the total output of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. As I have stated before, I am one of those who believes that 
resource development now will attract the industry of the future. Those whc! 
doubt the validity of that philosophy need only look south to the Peace River! 
power project which is having results exceeding initial expectations. It follows 
that I must suggest to you that there are very good reasons for evolving a plan 
to harness the Yukon River hydro-potential. Indeed, there are dangerous 
indications that unless we act now our own future position could well be) 
prejudiced by such schemes as the Rampart in Alaska. It is, of course) 
recognized that the water policy designed for the Yukon resource must form 
part of our national water policy. Again, I must applaud the government foi 
their endorsation of those policies devised in 1959 and expanded in the 
immediately following years. One of the main stays of those policies is the 
concept of a National Power Grid anchored at one end on the Hamilton River 
in Newfoundland and at the other end by the Columbia and Yukon rivers. | 


} 


We are on the verge of seeing new industrial complexes spring up. The 
potential areas of the Yukon are rapidly emerging. If the full exploitation 0: 
these areas is to be realized, immediate planning and projects are required 
How much power is required in these areas?—-What are the resources ?—Ther: 
mal, hydro or other power sources?—-What are the energy requirements?—thi 
power requirements?—What is the access to markets?—-What transportation re: 
quirements?—-What improvements are required to existing transportation anc 
communications?—The questions yet unanswered and which require solution are 
very many indeed. If, however, future development is to be achieved we mus 
come to immediate grips with the problems and their solution. 
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Some immediate improvements of which I have already made mention hav: 
been made. Others could be made. For instance, a reappraisal of taxing policie 
applicable to high cost northern areas. Perhaps tax rebates on the production 0 
electrical power—the extension of the free period of mining operations to | 
years—greater personal exemptions to assist in attracting the necessary skillec 
labour force necessary for resource development—Government financial partici. 
pation in the establishment of smelter and transportation facilities—arrange 
ments to provide unlimited access to tidewater through the Alaska Panhandl 
—Alaska Highway saving—an expansion of northern research plant and facili 
ties in the Yukon. | 


Great events are taking place in the Yukon today. There is confidenc 
everywhere of the future. But we all face a challenge, government, industr 
and, perhaps greater then any, Yukoners ourselves. It is a challenge to continu 
to forge ahead with the development of this land in which we live; ant 
secondly, to impart to the building of a better Canada the great wealth of ou 


¢ 
0) 
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resource potential. We must all be prepared to take the risks necessary in order 
o accomplish. We must also be prepared to give the freest possible reign to the 
loers, the adventurers—the men of action. The federal government must be 
orepared to continue to invest substantially in a national development policy 
which includes as an integral part of that policy these northern areas. The three 
xf us—government, industry and Yukoners—have a shared purpose; to ensure 
shat our efforts mean something to the future of the country in which we live. 
Ne also have a shared recognition, that we are a partnership in which each 
yartner must, with vigour, effort and determinations, make a full vital and 
‘ontinuing contribution secure in the knowledge that by so doing, present and 
‘uture generations of Canadians will be the beneficiaries. 


__ It would be impossible to do justice to an analysis of the social problems 
and to deal with future direction in this field in a paper of this length. For this 
ceason I make no attempt to do so but the problem is no less important than the 
dolitical and economic. Through no fault of their own, the Indian and Eskimo 
seople of the north all do generally live in conditions of poverty and squalor that 
we tend to regard as the pitifal lot of backward peoples of foreign—very foreign 
—areas. But these people are not foreign and they are not remote; they are 
Canadians and they live here. The problem, however, is very similar to that 
»xisting in the emerging countries of the world—it is the problem of adjusting 
0 a new, a different and in many ways a frightening world. 


It is my firm conviction that the Yukon is in the process of “breaking 
hrough’”—we have already reached the turning point and that the future holds 
treat things in store. My observation is one of universal confidence in the 
uture—my submission is that government now exhibit the same confidence in 
he ability and capability of the people of the Yukon as is being displayed by 
ndustry in the resources of the Yukon. If the partnership is to work effectively 
hat exchange of confidence is essential. The time to act on the reforms I have 
uggested is upon us. To let sleeping territorial dogs lie is to produce, ultimate- 
y; an empty, unsanitary kennel. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Mownpay, June 20, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Roxburgh, Neveu, McWilliam and 
eays be substituted for those of Messrs. Nixon, Klein, Emard and Dinsdale on 
e Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


. TuEspay, June 21, 1966. 
(14) 


_ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
is day at 9.42 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Hymmen, 
eays, Laprise, Legault, Lind, Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Orange, Southam 
4). 


Also present: Messrs. Baldwin and Klein, M.P.’s. 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
id National Resources; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
tional Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, 
sistant Deputy Minister; Mr. F. A. G. Carter, Director, Northern Adminis- 
ation Branch; Mr. C. T. W. Hyslop, Assistant Director, and Mr. A. B. Yates, 
uef, Engineering Division, both Northern Administration Branch. 


The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
d Procedure as follows: 

Your Subcommittee met yesterday and, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Committee made at the last meeting, moved by Mr. Lind, 
seconded by Mr. Nielsen, considered the idea of the Committee visiting 
northern Canada. The idea was approved in principle. A subcommittee on 
this subject was formed, consisting of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee, to conduct a feasibility study and to report to the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


_ Agreed,—That the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
ocedure presented this day be adopted. 


In relation to item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
fairs and National Resources, the Chairman tabled the following document, 
dies of which were distributed to the members: 

_ Brief on National Parks Policy, for presentation to ‘the Standing Com- 

mittee on Northern Affairs and National Resources, by The Canadian 
Wildlife Federation, June, 1966. 


Mr. Cété tabled the following document, copies of which were distributed 
the members: 


National Parks Policy, Natural and Historic Resources Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Committee resumed consideration of item 45 of the estimates. 
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The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Coté, Gordon, Cart 
Hyslop, and Yates. 


Item 45 was carried. 4 
At 10.59 am., the Committee adjourned to Thursday, June 23, 1966, at $ 
a.m. Res 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committe 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Device) 


TUESDAY, June 21, 1966. 
» (9.43 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Your subcommittee on agenda and procedure makes its third report as 
lows: 

Your Subcommittee met yesterday, and, in accordance with the 
resolution of the Committee made at the last meeting, moved by Mr. 
Lind, seconded by Mr. Nielsen, considered the idea of the main Com- 
mittee visiting northern Canada. The idea was approved in principle. A 
subcommittee on this subject has been formed consisting of the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman of the Committee, to conduct a feasibility study 
and to report to the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. Is it agreed 
that the report be adopted? I am speaking about the report of the 
subcommittee. 


Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: At our meeting next Thursday we will hear representatives 
{ two organizations on national parks under Item 15 of the estimates. One of 
le two organizations is the Canadian Audubon Society whose brief was 
‘ceived by the members on May 31, and which I tabled. The other organization 
the Canadian Wildlife Federation whose brief I now table for your informa- 
on and copies will be distributed to the members. 


— Still on national parks, Mr. Cété has a departmental document to table 
hich is related to the brief of the Canadian Wildlife Federation. Mr. Cété will 
U do that now. 


Mr. E. A. COTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources): Mr. Chairman it is not related, if I may say so, to the brief 
the Canadian Wildlife Federation. It is rather the national parks’ policy itself. 
[embers of the Committee have not had this policy distributed to them, at least, 
rmally; they probably have had the policy in extenso when it was first tabled 
y the Minister in the House. I thought it would be useful to have the national 
arks’ policy, as enunciated in September 1964, tabled for the Committee mem- 
ers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cété. I hope that the members will study 
1ese two documents and the Audubon Society brief before next Thursday so 
at we can hear a short summary statement from each witness and proceed to 
lestions. 


We now resume consideration of Item 45, of the main estimates. Again I am 
eased to welcome the Minister, the Honourable Arthur Laing. 
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Are there any questions? 

Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, two or three years ago plans were made t| 
build a large school complex in the Cambridge Bay area. This was the subjec. 
of a certain amount of discussion and there was some reaction on the part of the 
people who lived in the general area affected along the central Arctic coas’ 
regarding this particular school. The concern of the people up there was the fac 
that this would be a large major school complex which was intended to serve 
the area surrounding Cambridge Bay and when I say surrounding Cambridg: 
Bay I mean within 500 miles. | 

As I say, there was some considerable discussion regarding the merits, firs 
of all, of the location of the school and second, the size of it. However, the plar 
went ahead to build this school which was generally accepted as being 
reasonable. Now, the question I have is that I understand the original plannin; 
estimate was in the vicinity of $3 million for the complex and that the firs) 
estimates of the cost, now that tenders have been called on the preliminary 
estimates, run in the vicinity of $5 million. I am wondering whether or not the 
Minister and his departmental officials, in view of the major increase in cost 0 
about 60 per cent, are looking again at the requirements for Cambridge Bay t. 
determine whether the school should be built in that vicinity. ) 

Mr. Cott: Mr. Chairman, the department has planned for the constructior 
of a school complex at Cambridge Bay and a hostel which will involve ancillary 
measures such as electricity, heating, housing and I would not care to commen) 
on any figures put forth at this juncture. We have called tenders and we 
want to see what the tender prices are like as regards the figures that ou 
engineers have provided to us and then a decision will be made regarding th 
construction. 

Mr. ORANGE: If the construction costs are indicated—and believe me m) 
information is pretty well hearsay— 

Mr. COTE: I hope they are hearsay, indeed. 


Mr. ORANGE: Would it be appropriate to look at the over-all program one: 
again, in view, first of all, of the location of the school and second, the size of it? 1 

Mr. Céré: I think the location, in the long term, is the right one. Should i 
prove impossible for the Boverninente ty reason of pressures and costs € 
cetera—we will have to examine alternatives to take the pressures off, but in th 
long run Cambridge Bay looks to be the right spot for a secondary school and | 
hostel. It is always a very tricky decision to determine whether today’s costs ar'| 
going to be cheaper than tomorrow’s, in the light of the possible shocks one get. 
when the tenders are opened, if this were to be the case because of the presen 
pressures on construction costs. | 

Mr. ORANGE: What is your programming now in terms of construction? 

Mr. Céré: It would be for next year to get under construction and to bi 
completed by 1968. 

Mr. ORANGE: Your tenders have been called now? 

Mr. CétsE: That is correct. 

Mr. ORANGE: When are they due? 


Mr. Cots: In about four weeks time. 


a 
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Mr. ORANGE: Will there be any work undertaken this year? 


Mr. Cotek: I think it would largely be sending material in this year, and sort 
| of foundation work. 


_ Mr. ORANGE: I will come back to this later on. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Cété, I think I will direct this question to you. The other day 
you read out some figures on vacancies in the various staffs out there that 
rather alarmed me and I have been wondering about it. I was wondering if you 
could go into a little detail on how you select this field staff and how you place 
them or move them around from places where they are needed. When you. 
speak of one department with 53 per cent vacancy, it concerns you. 


| 


Mr. COTE: This would be social welfare workers? 
| Mr. LIND: Yes. 


! Mr. COTE: Social welfare workers are selected by the Civil Service 
Commission and we have representatives on the board selecting these people. 
The competitions are advertised throughout Canada. Generally, on the recruit- 
ment, we have been trying for the last several years in conjunction with the 
Civil Service Commission to do positive recruitment by sending people to the 
various centres, colleges or high schools or our universities, to recruit people. 
For example, last spring we brought in ten student stenographers from a school 
outside Ottawa for a five day training period in the Department to get to see 


what sort of work we are doing. This sort of positive recruitment will attract 
applications. 


One has to deal with each category of worker or potential employee 
according to the circumstances in which they happen to be. The hiring of 
stenographers or clerks is one thing; the hiring of technicians is another thing; 
social workers another thing or engineers. So far as northern service officers are 
concerned, they are recruited by Canada-wide competition. We try, initially if 
they are recruited in May or so, to give them three or four months on the 
ground and then in service training within the Department for a minimum of 
six months here in Ottawa and then they are sent to the field. 

We are finding now, that by what I call “positive recruitment”, positive 
action by members of the department, for example, I will go out on several 
xecasions to various universities and colleges and high schools and speak to 
young men and women about the work of the department and of the govern- 
nent at large and try to create an image of the public service and what it does 
nean. I think that the image is not too bad, so far as our Department is 
roncerned; we are able to attract as many junior executive officers, for 
*xample, in that particular category as any other department of government. 


__ I think this is the general answer I would give to this point, Mr. Chairman, 
inless Mr. Lind has a specific point he wishes to make. 


Mr. Linn: I have a further question I would like to ask. We all realize that 
t is hard to recruit young people to go into that area and we realize those 
ecruiting them, if they have had experience in the field where they can speak 
irst hand of it, can make it appear more attractive. This leads to my second 
(uestion. Do all your home based staff stay at Ottawa and in other parts of 


| 
| 


{ 
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Canada,—I think most of it is here-—do they have experience in the field, have 
they all spent some time up there to understand the conditions north of latitude 
60, or have we people here that are directing them that have not had any, 
experience north of latitude 60? | 


Mr. Cork: There are some people who have not had experience north of 6( 
and dealing specifically with the northern administration staff, the policy there 
is to try to recruit people and to have them acquire field experience. It is ¢ 
general rule that people who want to make a career in northern administration 
must have field experience, and we want the people to rotate every three 0° 
four years to get field experience and back into headquarters. I should judgi 
that a fairly large percentage of those in Northern Administration have hav 


field experience. This is a relatively new branch; it is about 12 years old or si, 
and, naturally, when you start off, our initial people may not have hac 


experience. 

Mr. Ltnp: You have partly answered my third question. Have you deve 
loped a plan of rotation for the staff here who have not had field experience ti 
provide that for them? 


Mr. Coté: Yes, there is a plan, and not only for northern administration bu 
other parts of the Department. For example, in the national parks; this is . 
more long standing branch and I should say that practically everybody a) 
headquarters here has had field experience for several years. ) 


The same thing applies to the Canadian Wildlife Service and Indian affair 
and, not to the same degree, in historic sites. . 


Mr. Linp: My fourth question is going to relate back to the first one agair 
What inducement or what extra pay do we pay these people, as students, whe 
we are recruiting out of universities and other organizations, to go into th 
north? What extra inducement, shall we say, do we provide in this Departmer 
to endeavour to fill these vacancies? You have to give more than just th 
regular Civil Service salary. At least in my opinion if you are going to put 
person into the cost of travelling and living under more trying and. lone! 
circumstances maybe you have to provide them with some inducement. 


Mr. Céré: Well, I will say, Mr. Chairman, that primarily the inducement 
the challenge of working with fellow citizens in the north. This is a bas 
criterion. We do provide circumstances for them to work in which are compare 
ble with those of the south. In the case of teachers, for example, I think that th 
teachers have visual aids, books which are competitive in quality and quantit 
with the schools in the south. There are, in addition to that, isolation allowance: 
and, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would ask Mr. Carter to elabora 


on these fringe benefits, as it were. 

Mr. Ltnp: I would appreciate hearing of those. be | 

Mr. F. A. G. Carter (Director, Northern Administration Branch, Depar 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, very rough 
speaking, the isolated posts allowances which, incidentally, are the same for é 
government departments for civil servants who are serving in northern Canac 
vary roughly from about $1,000 up to about $2,000. They depend on wheth 
the person is married or single; they depend on the area in which they sary) 
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For instance the allowance that will be paid at Fort Smith in the southern part 
of the north would be much less than that paid at, say, Cambridge Bay, which is 
a long way into the territory. 


These allowances were designed, originally, to be in part a compensation 
or the isolation itself and in part a compensation for the added cost of living. In 
addition to these allowances, the civil servants going in from the south are 
provided with accommodation at a price which is, shall we say, subsidized. It is a 
ower price than they would have to pay in southern Canada for the same thing. 
n addition, they have certain privileges such as receiving help to come out to 
southern Canada once a year on holiday leave where they only pay a small part 
f the cost themselves. 


These, roughly then, are the financial inducements that exist at the present 
ime. 


Mr. Linp: Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I would like very much to see our Minister here this morning. 
| would like to ask him several questions with respect to our housing program in 
he north as it affects our Canadian Eskimos, Indians and Métis. I think we are 
ll very interested in this aspect of the welfare of our northern citizens. I am 
nterested in the Minister’s release regarding this matter under date of October 
‘1, 1965, where essentially Mr. Laing refers to a major new housing program 
or Eskimos of northern Canada. It more specifically relates to the construction 
f approximately 1,600 houses at a cost of $12 million with a grant towards the 
apital cost of $2,000. 


» (10.00 a.m.) 


I have been looking over this program and it is, naturally, laudable but in 

omparing it with what had been developed previously, I think in a statement 
1ade back in August 1961, I could not see very much essential difference in the 
wo programs. I was struck by this major new aspect and I would like to ask 
Ir, Laing just in what respect it does differ from the 1961 program. At that 
me there were some limitations, I think, for citizens in the north wanting to 
et first mortgage loans. Relative to building codes, I believe they had to have 
ib-divided land; there had to be water and sewer services, and so on. But later 
1ese rules were waived. I think there was another qualification, too. If a person 
‘as going to spend $10,000 or over on a proposed new home they did not 
ualify for the grant; but these rules were waived and first mortgage loans 
rere made, I think, up to $7,000, with a grant. 
_ I would like to ask Mr. Laing what is the essential difference; what amounts 
re Proposed to be loaned in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories under the 
resent programs for the purpose of making first mortgage loans, or home 
aprovement loan grants? I think previously it was $400,000 to both the 
orthwest Territories and the Yukon for providing the loans and I believe 
10,000 in each case for grants. 


Could the minister say, essentially, what is the difference. I do not see any 
articular difference; I think it is a carry through of a very laudable and a very 


‘actical plan for providing housing and I am glad to see that this is being done, 
“course. 


| 


| 
| 
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Mr. Larinc: I am informed that there is no substantial change from th 
original statement made in 1961, but I think we are showing more energy thar 
was shown in the intervening period to get some housing up there. I think thi: 
is obvious. We are of the opinion that, as yet, in that very brutal country ther« 
are probably 1,000 Eskimo families who have no protection from the element) 
at all. We came to the opinion that one of the first things we should do was ti 
get them in some type of housing. We have made this adjustment; we are going 
to provide them with housing even if there is no evidence of their ability to pay 
We think that is a prerequisite to doing anything at all with these people, and | 
am quite certain that if all Canadians could see the conditions that exist i 
certain places, they would be horrified. We have areas where probably th 
white man has seen some of these people for the first time only in the last 18 0 
20 years and there has not been a very great deal of progress made. ‘| 


During the time of the great expansion in defence, these people cami 
toward the settlements and, indeed, were employed by defence and othe 
agencies of government as servants and so on. But there are still a grea 
number of them out in quite isolated places where there is no housing and i 
will be our aim to get housing to them as fast as possible. oo 


Mr. Carter has the figures. I am quite certain that last year and this yea 
the number of houses that were sent up was the highest on record. He will giv 
you those figures. 


The difficulty, of course, is that it is hard to differentiate between thos 
who could have all the money to repay for a house or partially pay for a hous, 
and those who obviously have no income to make any payments. We still do nc’ 
want to obliterate that difference, we want to collect, if it is possible ¢ 
collecting at all; or partially collect if it is possible to collect in part. We hav 
decided that where there obviously is no money going to be returned, we ar 
still going to give them a house. | 


Mr. SourHam: Thank you, Mr. Laing. That is something along the line ( 
what I expected as an answer. I agree with your reference to the north; it is | 
brutal country and, of course, one of the main essentials to the welfare of the: 
people is proper housing. I believe in the 1961 program the interest rate we 
quoted at 72 per cent for these loans and I think if they were up to $7,000 C 
$7,500 they had 20 years to pay and for a $5,000 loan I believe the time Wé, 
reduced to 15 years, and for $2,500 or less, I believe it was a ten year perio. 
Now, are these terms still the same? 


Mr. Lainc: Mr. Carter will answer you, Mr. Southam. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I think, perhaps, we are speaking here ( 
several different programs and it might help if I were to clarify the different 
between them. 


Until this year, until the new program, which was announced in the fa. 
we have had in operation several different programs. So far as the Eskimos a’ 
concerned, there have been, primarily, two programs. One, we have provid« 
houses free of charge to strictly welfare cases, to the blind, lame, and so on. Wi 


have also had a program of houses for sale. These were houses, which wou 
4 
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ormally run, perhaps, $5,000 to $7,000, toward which we have been giving 
1,000 grant. 


' The problem of this program has been that in the north country the cost of 
mortizing the house itself is no more than say, from a third to a quarter of the 
tal cost of running a house; the cost of heat, of power, of water, of sewerage 
nd this sort of thing is extremely high. It is a much different ratio than you 
nd in southern Canada. This meant in practice that very, very many of the 
skimos who over the past few years have bought houses under this program, 
ven with the capital assistance, have found themselves unable to pay even the 
nallest amortization cost on these small houses. At the same time, they have 
ot been able, from the moneys they have earned, to pay for the services which 
10uld go with the house to make it a place in which to live. 


The new program, therefore, in effect embraces both the old programs. 
here will still be houses for sale, but from here on in, they will be sold only to 
skimos who not only can afford to pay the amortization charges on those 
ouses but who also can afford to pay for the services, so that we can be sure 
iat they will be able to live in reasonable comfort in those homes. 


The grant has been raised for the larger houses from $1,000 to $2,000. 
here will still be only a small proportion of the Eskimos, however, who will be 
ole to take advantage of that program until more of them are in full 
nployment. 

For the great bulk of the Eskimos, therefore, we contemplate looking after 
em through a rental program. Those will be houses which will be owned by 
le government, at least for a period of time. Those houses will be built roughly 
. accordance with the size of the families that need them. In the past the 
duses that we have been putting in probably average no more than about 400 
{uare feet. We will now, under the new program, be putting in houses which 
ill come much closer to averaging 600 to 700 square feet. So that while they 
‘e still not up to, say, many southern standards, they still are not bad and a 
eat deal better than anything that has come before. 


Those houses will go in and with the house the Eskimo family will receive 
package. They will receive the necessary fuel oil to heat the house, a 
‘eessary minimum quantity of electricity and the necessary services that go 
ith the house. In each case, the Eskimo family will pay what that. family 
n afford. This will remove the difference that used to exist between welfare 
milies and others. Even those families who are on welfare will still pay a 
1all amount toward the house, perhaps, only $2 a month. Others will pay what 
ey can afford and some of them, of course, will come quite close to paying for 
€ whole thing. 


Something like 1,600 houses will be built under the program. This is the 
timate of the need at the present time. The program will take about four 
re years to finish. It is starting this summer in the Frobisher region, and will 
ver about half that region this summer. We will complete the Frobisher 
sion and start on the Keewatin region in the following year, and this will 
ve gradually across. 
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The best estimate is that the rent that the Eskimos pay for the time being, 
anyway, will amount to only about 20 per cent of the actual cost of providing 
the houses and services. The Eskimo families, of what they contribute in rent, 
will have one third of that set aside toward the eventual purchase of a house, so 
that there will be an incentive for those, even when they are only paying a 
small part of the rent, at least, to have the feeling that they will have some 
stake in the future. | 

We are hoping, through the program, to gather together the Eskimos who 
occupy these houses and have them form housing associations through which 
they can commence to manage their own affairs; through which they can get tc 
the stage of quite possibly doing a great deal of their own maintenance work or 
the houses, for which they would receive credit eventually toward the purchase 
of a house; through which perhaps, they would collect their own rents; through 
which they would impose on themselves the proper use of fuel oil an 
electricity, and so on. This then is the basic part of that program. ; 


The other program to which the hon. member referred earlier is the 
territorial mortgage scheme which was really not intended for Eskimo families 
but was intended for whites and métis who were not looked after either unde) 
the Indian housing program or under the Eskimo program and that program ha: 
not really changed in its essentials since 1961. It is simply carrying on in the 
same way. At the present time discussions are going on with Central Mortgage 
with Indian affairs and ourselves to try te come up with a program which will 
across the north, satisfy the needs of all those who cannot afford nationa 
housing program. ) 

Mr. SourHam: Are the interest rates still essentially the same, 73 pe 
cent? 4 

Mr. CARTER: The interest rates were originally set to be 1 per cent highe 
than those pertaining under the National Housing Act. 

ie 


Mr. SoutuamM: Are the original grants or loans to the Northwest Territor 
and the Yukon of $400,000 to make these loans still essentially the same; wer 
they adequate? 4 

Mr. CartTER: These loans have been adequate but moneys will be addec 
There is a standing commitment on the part of the federal government t 
provide whatever amount may be needed in order to look after whateve 


number of applicants come forward for those houses. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Under this second program one of the essential difference! 
if there is a difference, would be the increasing lof the grant from $1,000 t 
$2,000? A 
Mr. Carver: That has not, as yet, been applied to the territorial housin 
program. This is simply under the Eskimo housing program at the present time. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, zentlemen? 

Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ask a fe 
questions as a former member of the Committee and at present a visitor. Wow 
it be appropriate at this time to ask the Minister some questions on matte. 
related to transportation, travel and roads. Is that within this particular item? ; 


C 
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Well, the Minister announced some time ago a very interesting program of 
road construction in the north, I think, involving, if my recollection is correct, 
$100 million, spread over a ten year period. I wonder if it is possible at this 
ime to spell this program but as to the years and actual area of construction. I 
wonder if the Minister could make a general statement on that so that I might 
isk a few questions later with regard to this very interesting matter. 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Chairman, we did announce such a program and indicated 
-yhat we would be spending—this is north of 60; in other words, combined Yukon 
ind Northwest Territories—a total of $100 million over the next ten years and 
his is our intention and determination. I want to say at the start that we want 
0 keep the program as flexible as we possibly can because it would not be 
idvantageous to build roads in areas where we would not be developing the 
‘esources. This program is essentially a resource development program. I could 
tive Mr. Baldwin an example in the case of the Cassiar Asbestos which is 
nvesting somewhere between $17 million and $19 million on their Clinton 
yreek property. We put ourselves in the position where we had to negotiate 
lirectly with that company, and you will understand that doing this sort of 
hing is tricky business but it is the only way in which we can operate. We 
inally wound up by assuring them of a road which, at this stage, is for them 
nly, sir, which is going to cost the people of Canada $2.8 million. 


We did have something to say, of course, about the route it should take; in 
art, the road is being routed through a property where we are very hopeful of 
‘icking up something on the way through. Now, we are going to be confronted 
gain, very shortly, I expect in the Yukon, with another proposal of this nature, 
‘robably much larger and the same sort of thing is going to come up before us 
a the Northwest Territories and, again, I say it is a very unusual position in 
rhich the government finds itself, and we have to be very careful. 


It is my expectation that instead of $100 million in ten years we will be 
pending considerably more. This year we are not spending $10 million but we 
re spending about $6 million or $7 million, I think, in the current year. Just as 
oon as the developments, which, I think, Mr. Baldwin is as aware of as I am, 
tart to manifest themselves, we are going to be called upon very, very heavily. 
i is a relation between investment and government that does not exist 
nywhere else in the country. We want to keep it, subject to these develop- 
rents, as closely as we possibly can, but we have some programs—had Mr. 
‘aldwin been here, he would have obtained a map in which the main roads and 
le main access are laid out, in our view, at the present time. 


. I want to make it very clear to the Committee that this could be adjusted 
ecause of the conditions of which I spoke. But we are very, very hopeful that 
onsiderable developments are going to take place in both places. We must, too, 
‘think, give some attention to discussing the building of our roads there with 
ie provinces adjacent to the south and this we intend to do. In Mr. Baldwin’s 
wn province, we have a very splendid Mackenzie highway and I wish more 
duthern Canadians would go and see the north because they can penetrate, 
rith a car today, very deeply into the north. You can drive from here to 
‘ellowknife without any difficulty at all on a splendid highway. I think it is 


‘portant that we continue discussion with the provinces so that they do not 


| 
. 
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build up a road in one place and we go and tie it in at another place in the 
territories. It will be our objective to discuss with the provinces the matching. 
of these roads. ¥ 


I cannot be any more definite than that, Mr. Baldwin, except to hand you 
the map which, in our view, at the present time, would appear to be our outlook 
but which would be subject to the sudden finding of properties such as has been) 
the habit there in recent years. We think this is going to continue. There is a. 
great cry in Canada or, I think a great support in Canada for getting us to build 
a road down to the ocean. This is going to be very, very difficult indeed, as I 
think Mr. Baldwin is as aware as I am, of the nature of the terrain. It is 
muskeg; when you get around the Mackenzie you are dealing with a serpentine 
river and going north is going to be difficult but we have in mind to go as far as) 
we possibly can. There is a road north of Yellowknife, in the general direction of 
the Contwoyto Lakes that we have in mind, again a very, very difficult road to. 
build because of muskeg conditions and so on, but very much in the resource 
field. ; 


We would like to build a road program where we can get a return from the 
resources in the area. 

Mr. Batpwin: I thank the Minister for that statement. As I understand it, 
unlike the situation in the southern part of the country, you must base your 
plans on resources just as much as on people. The people, except those in the 
southern part of the territories, are not in such areas as warrant the construc- 


tion of a large highway program. 


I would like to go on from that to ask one or two specific questions. Some 
time ago there was a discussion between the federal government and the United 
States Government with regard to the Alaska highway program and, I think, 
there was a committee set up to study either the feasibility of cost program. Is 
the Minister in a position to indicate the extent to which there has been any 
progress; is there any likelihood that any advance will be made on this score, 
and if this is an issue which— 


Mr. Latnc: Mr. Chairman, I and I think a great number of Canadians have 
been very interested in what we are going to do with the Alaske 
highway. It was built at an enormous cost during the war. I hear various 
estimates; some people say $120 million. At the end of the war it was turned 
over to Canada by the United States government which had built it. Some 83} 
miles have been paved; that is north of Mile O at Dawson Creek, a little beyonc 
Charlie Lake. It is good pavement and it was turned over to the province of 
British Columbia to maintain. The remainder of the highway was operated for a 
great many years by the army and is now operated: by public works. By next 
year, I think, or the following year, that section in the Yukon will be operated 
by the territorial government. I think maintenance costs are still of the order 
against Canada of‘some $7 million or $8 million a year. They were as high as 
$10 million or $12 million at one time. | 


| 

The highway is not showing a great increase because it is not attracting thi 
number of tourists, that, in my view, it should. Tourists today do not min¢ 
mileage but they want some comfort and they want some safety and there is no’ 
total safety on that highway and there is damn little comfort. It is just, toc 


4} 
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lusty in the summer time. There have been a variety of reports. Some six or 
seven years ago, the Batelle Institute made a report on it and I was impressed 
with the Batelle Report. I thought that if it were brought to the condition that 


hey envisaged it would entice 750,000 tourists which they envisaged annually. I 
hought that was a reality. 


We have been going along, maintaining the highway and there has been a 
ot of discussions about the cost to Canadians and that we are not getting the 
ull effect of it. I have been of the opinion that the highway is more beneficial to 
\mericans than it is to Canadians, and in all our discussions, I think, with the 
Americans, and they have been quite informal, have been along the line that 
his is more your job than ours. It is the only land connection between two 
vortions of the United States, and certainly I think we can sustain the arZzument 
hat it is more for their benefit than ours. We have been endeavouring to do 
hat in informal discussions that have taken place. 


| In the meantime, we have embarked upon two further studies; a study 
vhich we gave to the Stanford Research Institute. I want to defend having done 
hat. They are American, of course, with Canadian officers now and Canadian 
onnection. I had thought that if later the matter were discussed with the 
Jnited States government, there would be some benefit in having Stanford 
tesearch having done it, because they have done a great deal of work for the 
LS. government and are very authoritative down there. We gave them that job 
nd they have done a very meticulous job; as a matter of fact, Mr. Baldwin, I 
atend to table that report in the House today, and it is going to be a very 
ateresting report; it will be widely studied by a lot of people. It is a 


iscouraging report; it is economically and basically discouraging. 
i 


_ The second report is being prepared by Public Works and it will be tabled 
S soon as the French translation can be completed. Out of those two reports I 
aink we can get a very wide interest and a wide study of what the prospects of 
ae highway are. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I agree with the Minister in this regard. I know the 
roblems—I have been on the highway—to attract the tourists and persuade the 
durists when they return back home to tell their friends that this is a 
ronderful trip to take. It is pretty optimistic right now. I remember asking 
-eneral Walsh questions in the Defence Committee, some three years ago, about 
te highway and he indicated to me, at that time, that he thought it would 
robably be necessary to even consider relocating the highway if it was going to 
e the subject of an all-weather paving job. I understand, and I appreciate the 
roblems and also agree with the Minister, in a sense, that this is a situation 
there the United States would have to expect to bear a very substantial part of 
1e burden. 


The Minister was good enough to mention the Mackenzie highway. The 
vovincial government in Alberta has, I think, a program which will lead to 
aving of that highway up to about the Third Battle River in the next five or 
xX years, which would then leave some 240 or 250 miles from the Third Battle 
) the Northwest Territories border. Then there are some 80 miles from the 
orthwest Territories border to Hay River. But as the Minister knows, the part 
‘om the Third Battle River in Alberta to the Northwest Territories border, was 
| 24664—2 
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originally built on a 50-50 basis, I think, with the two governments a few years 
after the war and it was subsequently reconstructed on also the same basis 
under the roads to resources program. I know that it is difficult to consider 
undertaking the paving of this highway automatically or right away but has 
there been any discussion at all with the provincial government with a views 
ultimately considering this as a joint project over a period of time, having ir 
mind the necessity of this kind of a road program in order to attract a steady 
stream of tourists into the north country. 


Mr. Larinc: Mr. Baldwin, I am informed by my people that no discussion; 
have taken place with Alberta. I agree with you that it is a very importan’ 
highway not only for tourists but there is now a trucking service out of Edmon. 
ton to Yellowknife at 3 cents a pound and an increasing amount of freight i 
moving over that road. We have, too, as you know, built from Hay River to Pin 
Point, a road at a cost of over $1 million which will enable traffic to go in there 
I would expect an immense increase of vehicles on that highway and certainly 


we would be prepared to discuss with Alberta at any time the improvement 0. 
the highway. | 
Mr. BALDWIN: That is a very interesting statement, Mr. Chairman, a ver} 
laudable one. 
| 

| 


Mr. LAING: You have 82 miles, I think, in the territories. Is that right? 
Mr. BALDwin: About 82 miles from the border to Hay River. 


I think you will get a great number of tourists in there but, as I sal 
before, they want steam heated comfort and all that goes with it before the 
travel. This brings up another suggestion with regard to the tourist problem 
When I first went into the north, the first few trips I made were by boat and a 
that time the river boats were pushing scows in tandem; this was the way th 
transportation existed in the north for a great number of years. Has th 
government, in connection with its tourist encouragement program, given an 
thought to using a combination of river and lake transportation combined wit 
road. For example, people could come up to Hudson Hope or Peace River ¢ 
Fort Vermillion or Smith and load their cars on the scow; the passengers boar 
the boat, and take the trip to Hay River, to Yellowknife and then drive bach 
This is the sort of thing, I think, that is going to attract a number of peop! 
from the south. I ask the Minister whether any thought has been given t 
this program because it is something, I think, that is going to persuade \ 
number of people to go into the north, and it is particularly related to the ver 
interesting experiments which were taking place, with the use of the hovereral 
in the far north, earlier this spring. | 


Mr. Latnc: I am told, Mr. Baldwin, that there is a very noticeable increas 
in tourism. We are told that the north has increased at the rate of about 2 
per cent per year during the last couple of years. Last year there was som 
6,000 tourists who went into the Northwest Territories alone and they spel 
close to $1.5 million. It is a short season, as you know. Arctic Shipping ha 
intended to build such a ship to take tourists down the Mackenzie. Again, | 
think, the first ship goes about June 9 and they wind up on October 21. It is. 
relatively short season and it might work. I hope that somebody does it, but, 
agree that we should be paying more attention to tourism than we are. Becaus 
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b only north on this continent is owned: by us, and with that population down 
pre, I have contended that if we would provide the opportunity for an 
herican in New York, who is sweltering in J uly or August to take a jet and 
io and a half hours later get out on an ice floe with an Eskimo, he would buy 
(I am quite certain of this. I think that exotic holidays are of the order of the 
7, and many of these people who have been all over the world would like to 
¢ that they had been in the Arctic. I am quite certain that it is a development 
lit can be made. I would hesitate to think that governments should do it. I 
Ink there is an opportunity for aeroplane companies and, indeed, some of 
-m are looking at it at the present time. 


(10.30 a.m.) 

_ I think that on the east side that Nordair have given a good service by 
Ine, mainly fishing trips and this sort of thing. There are a tremendous 
inber of fishing trips on the west side, too, as Mr. Baldwin knows ; a number 
companies have six or seven planes that take fishing groups in. I am quite 
‘tain that this can be developed and I hope that some private concern does it. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Could I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman, before I have 
.austed the patience of the Committee? With respect to the Wood Buffalo 
‘:k situation and the highway construction in there, as the minister knows 
Ne time ago there was a discussion in conjunction with the roads to resources 
‘gram of building in the province of Alberta from High Level to the west 
“ndary of the park and then the government of Canada was contemplating 
1, in fact, had progressed to some extent with the road from Fort Smith south 
Peace Point and then west to join up with the provincial-federal highway 
ject at the west boundary of the park. At the moment the access is going to 
»rovided to the people of Fort Smith by the highway from Enterprise to Pine 
cat and thence on to Smith. Has the other project been abandoned? As a 
ow up to that question, has it been abandoned because it is contemplated 
|; possibly the provincial government may be taking over at least some part 
hat park, particularly that area where there are gypsum and timber and 
it is the future of that particular project and what is contemplated by the 
ernment? 

‘Mr. LaInGc: There have been some discussions with the province of Alberta 
espect of the highway. However, there is a 74 mile section in Alberta that 
(province has not proceeded with and I think that they related it to the 
irn of part of the park to the province. We had discussions with the province 
hat basis and we thought we would have a very difficult time explaining to 
( people of Canada the return of that without an exchange in southern 
lerta. The province of Alberta, to date, has not been disposed to consider the 
lation of any parkland in southern Alberta in exchange for that. Oddly 
igh, we are getting a great number of pieces of advice from all parts of 
ada: “Do not give away any part of that park at all’. I have told the House,. 
nk, previously that in my view it will not be a very popular park because I 
2 explained that, I think, the time between unbearable insects and frost is 
short. Ido not know what other people think about it who are more familiar 
1 the park than I, but we will be discussing it again with them, in the 
lext I think of the park itself. They indicated at that time that they would 
4664—23 
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put the road through if some disposition were made on the park. I think tl| 
was part of the arrangement; anyway it came up in the discussion. There i 
winter road there, as you know, because there is timber being taken out | 
there which is being cut over at High Level. There is a very good mill the. 
This is one of the parks where we must frankly admit we are harvesti 


resources now out of the park. . 
Mr. BALDWIN: That is under the old contract made some years ago in whi 


i 


the Denis brothers were originally involved. . 

This is the point I have in mind. There is a thin area following the Pes. 
River around Big Island and up to Peace Point where you have these ve. 
tremendous gypsum deposits which may or may not have a commers 
potential and you have this large area of mature and over matured timk: 
which, according to the information I have, and from some inspections I ha: 
made, if not utilized within the next few years will lose its commercial vai 
and it is in that aspect that I was interested to know what are the governmen; 


intentions. | 


Mr. LAING: We are given to believe that the gypsum has a very, ve 
interesting’economic value. There have been a great number of inquiries abc: 
it. Apparently it is the purest gypsum found anywhere in Canada and | 
addition to that, it is found in fantastic quantities; somebody told me 8 billi: 
tons. Is that correct? Eight or ten billion tons; it is very thick and very pure al 
there is a very great interest in it. 

| 


Mr. Keays: I have been taking a very interesting trip to the north, ani 
hope, someday, to take the Committee on another very interesting trip. In I) 


Carter’s statement on housing provided for the Eskimos, I think he stated tlt 
the amounts of money to be paid monthly by the Eskimos was based on th: 


ability to pay. What criteria do you use for that basis? | 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I said that under the new program this wo! 
be the way in which it would be handled; that is, under this new rental hous : 
program. Under the old programs which I described, under the welfare pi: 
gram, the welfare housing, no money was paid by the Eskimo families. Uni: 
the houses for sale, of course, the Eskimos in the cases where they could affo. 
paid whatever the amortization charge was on the house but many of th: 
could not pay it; the majority could not. 

Mr. Keays: But under the new policy you must have some criteria set ’ 
on which to base yourself. 


Mr. Carter: This is correct, Mr. Chairman. There is a criteria which is i! 
f 


in the final processes of being developed which, we trust, will be a realistic ¢: 
when applied to the housing in the north and to the incomes of the Eskim. 


‘ 


These criteria would roughly speaking, divide incomes into about three grou; 
it has to be relatively simple to administer. The Eskimos who, for instance, i: 
in steady employment—for example, at Frobisher Bay there are 170 Eskimos! 
full time employment with an average income of between $4,500 and $5,0, 
Now, people at that sort of level would probably come close to paying the f! 
rent for the house. On the other hand, Eskimos who are on relief, who have - 
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ady work of any kind, would pay only a token amount and there would bea 
egory in between. 


Mr. KEAys: But there is a basic amount which they need on which to live? 


Mr. Carter: This is quite right, Mr, Chairman; the arrangements will be 
ide in such a way that the amounts they are paying will not deprive them of 
‘necessities of life. 


Mr. Lainc: I would think that the Department could tell Mr. Keays that in 
se areas it is relatively easy to determine the income of these families. Their 
rketing of furs and sealskins and so on is through one or two agencies only 
1 it is quite within the ability of our administrators to determine what the 
ome of these people is. In some places it is very low. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I get a little concerned occasionally when I 
k up some of our Canadian newspapers such as the Star Weekly and read 
icles written by people in the north considered to be equipped to do it. A 
son who has never seen the north and has probably never had an opportuni- 
to study it makes a quick trip into the country for one or two weeks, and 
es UP with a suggested evaluation of what all the problems are in Northern 
vada, and the limitations of what respective governments have done with 
ard to the development of Eskimo and Indian peoples. I think it is unfortu- 
e that the Department is in the position of having to accept this kind of 
ypaganda which is perpetrated on the Canadian people, and this is a reflection 
individuals as well as on the Department; the fellow who sits in Spence Bay 
the area administrator trying to do a job with respect to money and the 
urees that are available to him. The point that bothers me about all this 
lly is that fact that the Department is in a position much like the politician, 
ing to take all the abuse and not being able to react to it. 


This particular article in the Star Weekly is probably one of the most 
astating and one that bothers me very much because, as I said, it casts 
ection on the department as well as on the field staff who are working in the 
th under very difficult circumstances and are trying to do the best job they 
- lam just wondering if the Minister could tell us here if the department 
any plans of reacting to this kind of yellow journalism that appears from 
2 to time in our Canadian press. 


Mr. Latnc: I do not know how to handle these things. I am going to say at 
start that if criticism is good for us, our future should be brilliant, because I 
e never seen a department subjected to as much criticism as this one. 


You are dealing here with people who compared with those who live in 


thern Canada, are very, very far back. We have been trying to bring them 
1g to the best of our ability and comprehension as to how they should be 
ight along. There are old Eskimo hands arising every now and again who 
that the whole thing is a mistake; that we should stay away from them, that 
should not have anything to do with them; let them live their own lives ; you 
trying to bring them into the economy about which they know nothing and 


are making a very great mistake. These critics have included people who 
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have had a great deal of experience ‘in the north; they include some of ( 
church people who think that we have made a great mistake. The church ] 
had a long time experience up there. | 


The facts of the matter are that here is an area into which we went 
defence to establish our sovereignty there, in which we have gone in 
explore and the exploration is just starting so the white man is going | 
anyway. It is going to be absolutely impossible to stay away from Eskimos, 
that this idea that you are not going to have any contact with them and lec 
them alone is not going to work anyway. We have to do the best we can uni 


the circumstances. 


Criticism is good for us all. I do not object to all of the statements made 
that article because, first of all, our challenge goes back to the matter that \ 
raised, I think, by Mr. Lind: how do you get people to go in there? It i 
challenge of Canada’s frontier. | 


| 


It is very difficult to get young people to go in there. I am going to say 
once, that a young man in Canada who is in good health in his twenties and > 
any brains at all, he can go up in the north and make himself independent 
ten years. But to persuade them to do that is very difficult today. It is a bri 
climate; it is a long winter; it is cold and it is dark and it is lonely. People 
not want to go in there; it is difficult to get that spirit of the pioneer and > 
frontier in this age. | 

This is a comparison between the easy, soft life in Toronto or Ottawa | 
what we have up north, or Vancouver, if you want to, where it may be as: 
as any. That is all the man is writing. This is easy to write. It is very diffi 
and it is hurtful to the poor chap who, as you said, is doing his best up th 
with everything he has to endeavour to live with these people and encour 
them to make the progress that we think they should, and we may be pa 
wrong, you know, in thinking that they should have this progress; probé 
some of them do not want it and, in part, those who say you should not p 
the people; leave them with their old habits and customs and leave them ali 
may be right. Well we cannot leave them alone, because we are going to h 
universal exploration throughout that country. It is right on our heels now 
the white man is going to make contact with the Eskimo and the Indian at ev 
place, so we have to do the best that we can. 


I do not know what the answer is; you could come out with piece by p 
denials of this. I do not think we should spend our time doing that. | 


Mr. ORANGE: I should add, Mr. Chairman, so that this will not be misin 
preted, that this kind of criticism has been going on almost as long as rh 
been associated with the north, which is now going on 12 years, so that if.is| 
confined to this administration. | 


With regard to this question of staffing, I would like to ask some quest 
on specific items. As we know, Mr. Thorsteinsson, the former chief of 
education division, resigned and I am just wondering if this position | 
been filled yet. He has, I gather, been gone for approximately two or t 
amonths. f] 
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Mr. CotE: Mr. Chairman, the position has not been filled yet. There has 
oeen a competition held and I hope it will be filled soon. 


Mr. ORANGE: There are other senior positions which I will not go into now 
both in the field and in Ottawa, and which it seems to me are either new, such 
as the district engineer in Smith which has been vacant since last September— 


Mr. COTE: That has been a very hard one to fill. 

Mr. ORANGE: What are the problems? Is it not enough pay? 
Mr. COTE: I think so. 

__ Mr. ORANGE: What does the commission say to that? 


| Mr. CoTé: I think that the commission feels that the rate of pay as 
oresently set is probably the right one. We do not agree with that. We think it 
should be a higher rate of pay to attract the right person in there because the 
esponsibilities are multifarious. He has everything from almost domestic 
engineering to municipal engineering to territorial and federal engineering, he 
las a very wide span of responsibilities though over probably a smaller amount 
of total money than occurs in certain other areas. But I think the complexity of 
he job requires a better range of salary and we are still discussing this subject 
with the commission. 

_ Mr. Orance: Is there any way of encouraging the commission to see the 
rue light of day? 


_ Mr. Cork: Questions asked, like this, may not hurt, but I think that the 
nembers will want to appreciate that the commission also has a difficult job in 
Ssessing the scale of pay throughout Canada, and there must be uniformity. 
fou cannot eventually have, for example, one department with a far higher 


ate of pay than the remainder of the government service. This is their problem 
nd I appreciate it. On the other hand, the specific problem which we have in 
his particular case, is one which will be reconsidered and I hope, favourably, 
ry the commission. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is that rate of pay? 

| Mr. Céré: It is advertised at $11,500 minimum, at the moment, something 
‘f that order. 


i Mr. GUNDLOCK: Plus the allowances you spoke of earlier? 
_. Mr. Cérté: This is the chief engineer for the Mackenzie District. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, might I, apropos of what Mr. Orange has said, 
‘uggest to the Minister and the Deputy Minister that it might be an inducement 
0 persuade people to come up there if we were able to tell them that there was 
0 television; if they are interested in the original creative thinking that there 
re no daily newspapers, only Ted Horton’s News of the North. That might be 


n inducement to go up there. 


_ Mr. OrancE: I hope that condition does not last too long. 


The CuHairman: Gentlemen, I have a question. It is not usual for the 
*hairman to ask a question but with your permission I would like to ask the 
Tinister one question. 
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Has the government given any thought to the idea of encouraging immi- | 
grants to settle in the north by giving them some sort of assistance over a 
period of, say, three, four or five years, provided they agree to remain there? 

Mr. LaAING: Our first problem, of course, is to get the people who live there 
into jobs and I do not like to imply that an outsider coming in is going to deny 
a job to the man on the spot. The resources there are not on top of the ground. 
I am more than delighted that the Committee has decided to have a look at thai 
country. You are going to be surprised when you see it. I think it is very 
important that some members of the House have some concept of what is up 
there. There is very little on top of the ground; we think there is a great dea 
underneath. There is enough evidence already to show that in spots there is 
and, I think, it is pretty general up there. 


Immigrants; United Keno Hill Mines which you may see, I think you 
probably will see, is Canada’s second largest silver producer if it is not the 
largest. They have 600 or 700 employees, and I would think that 95 per cent oj 
them could not become Canadian citizens tomorrow morning. They are prac- 
tically all immigrant people who came in and have gone up there to make é 
stake. Wages are good; they will take the loneliness for a while; there is € 
history of men who have been in there three different times—come out again anc 
gone back; they come out for three months and go back again. Yes, Mr 
Chairman, we have been thinking about this; you try to think about everything 
that you can possibly imagine. 


| 

I had an approach once about two and a half years ago from an ambassadoi 
who said he would like to put some of his people in there. I do not know 
whether they would go and I do not think he knew whether they would go 0) 
not, but the idea is to encourage people in there. We thought of Danish peopl 
with Greenland experience. It would not be possible to put people in ther: 
whose income in their own lands is higher on the average than we could giv’ 
them in there. That would not work. 


| 


Our first task, we think, is to educate the people who are resident there; i 
other words, the Indians one Eskimos, to participate in the work and thi 
development that are going on there. This is coming along very well. Thi 
Eskimo is a magnificent, sensitive little person; loves machinery and the powe 
of machinery. We are finding that they are excellent operators of machiner) 
and, indeed, they are good miners. Mr. Orange will recall that I spoke to ai 
Eskimo in Yellowknife about four or five weeks ago. I said, “Do you work for ‘ 
certain company” and he said: ‘No; I worked there a little while but they do ne 
pay enough for footage’. They catch on pretty fast. You get basic pay up ther 
and then you get an effort pay for footage and he found another company tha 
was paying more for footage so he is over there working for them now. I askei 
his what his pay per day was and he did not want to tell me. I said, “Is it $20} 
day?” and he said: “More than that’. I said, $22.50?” He said “More than that’ 
so he finally wound up in the area of $27.50 per day. This chap, of course, ! i 
improving himself and his family. He has a house, has music and everythin: 
now in the house. This is the beginning of what we want. We want to interes 
as many of them as possible and then transfer them and the Indians as well int 
this type of work. q 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank ‘you, Mr. Laing. 


We have only about three minutes left. As you are aware, there is another 
ymmittee meeting here shortly, at 11 o’clock, the committee on Industry, 
esearch and Energy Development estimates. There is time for one more 
uestion. 

_ Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I am not really expecting an answer necessari- 
rat this stage but in view of the Committee’s proposed trip through northern 
anada, I think somewhere along the line it would be well if the Committee had 
in opportunity to see the relationship between the territorial and federal 
overnments, determining which responsibilities are territorial in nature and 
‘hich are federal in nature, because the person who comes into the north for 
1e first time, is possibly overwhelmed by the federal activities in the Depart- 
vent of Northern Affairs where there are a lot of responsibilities in a lot of 
ceas which are territorial in nature. There is a tendency to confuse both of 
lese areas on the part of an individual visiting the country for the first time. I 
iink it would be to our advantage, as a Committee, if we had this opportunity 
* knowing the various relationships which exist between those things which 
re territorial in nature and those things which are federal in nature. 

_ Mr. Larne: I hope that some pretty complete book will be prepared by the 
‘epartment for the members of the Committee. 


| Mr. CoTE: There will be a briefing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ORANGE: That will be fine. 

Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, could I ask you if Votes 20 and 1 are completed? 
The CHAIRMAN: Vote 20 has carried but I will allow a question. 


| Mr. Keays: I am happy to have been invited to be on this Committee 
because I have a very serious problem, and I see the Minister smiling. He knows 
hat is coming up. I am speaking now for 200,000 people who are very 
isturbed about the distortion of our history of Canada. I would not want to go 
ay further at this moment but I ask you if the Committee would consider 
wling the Historic Sites Commission before this Committee and we be allowed 
) call a few witnesses. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: The calling of witnesses at this stage would have to be 
onsidered by the subcommittee. 

. Mr. Keays: I am just bringing it up now. I do not expect an answer at the 
‘oment. 

_ The CuHarrmMan: But we will have opportunities in the future. 

, Mr. Keays: I just want you to bear in mind that it is very serious. 

_ The CuarrMan: You will have an opportunity to speak on that subject. 

_ Shall Item 45 carry? We have two more items to pass. 

Item agreed to. 

_ The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I want to thank you; I want to thank the 
‘inister for being here with us this morning as well as his officials. The next 
jeeting will be in this room, next Thursday morning at 9.30 when we will hear 
vo witnesses on the subject of wildlife. 

This meeting stands adjourned until next Thursday at 9.30 a.m. 
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WITNESSES: 


't. R. C. Passmore, Executive Director, Canadian Wildlife Federation 

_ Inc.; Dr. D. H. Pimlott, Co-Chairman, Parks Committee, Canadian 

| Bidubon Society; Dr. W. K. Lamb, member, Historic Sites and Monu- 

_ ments Board; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 

_ National Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Dr. D. Munro, 
Director, Canadian Wildlife Service Branch. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
; ON 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Chairman: Mr. Hubert Badanai 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. R. J. Orange 


and 
Mr. Alkenbrack, Mr. Howard, _ Mr. Mather,,. vue 
Mr. Basford, Mr. Hymmen, Mr. McKinley, ~~ 
Mr. Duquet, Mr. Keays, : Mr. McWilliam, 
Mr. Gundlock, *Mr. Kindt, ° Mr. Neveu, 
Mr. Habel, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Roxburgh, 
Mr. Haidasz, Mr. LeBlanc (Rimouski), Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Horner (Jasper- Mr. Legault, Mr. Southam— (24). 


Edson), Mr. Lind, 

*Replaced Mr. Nielsen on June 21, 1966. 
Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee 


CORRIGENDUM 


Evidence of May 10, 1966, Issue No. 4. ; 
Page 104, line 5, “Mr. Coté” should read “Mr. Laing”. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, June 21, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Kindt be substituted for that of Mr. Nielsen 
1 the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND 
The Clerk of the House 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 23, 1966. 

| (15) 

| The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
ais day at 9.50 am., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Basford, Duquet, Gundlock, Habel, 
{aidasz, Howard, Hymmen, Keays, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Legault, McKinley, 
IcWilliam, Neveu, Orange, Southam (16). 


Also present: Mr. Ryan, M.P. 


In attendance: Mr. R. C. Passmore, Executive Director, Canadian Wildlife 
ederation Inc.; Dr. D. H. Pimlott, Co-Chairman, Parks Committee, and Mr. P. 
.. Hardy, Managing Director, both Canadian Audubon Society; Dr. W. K. Lamb, 
tember, Historic Sites and Monuments Board; and from the Department of 
‘orthern Affairs and National Resources: Mr. E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister; Dr. 
|. Munro, Director, Canadian Wildlife Service Branch; Mr. P. H. Schonenbach, 
ssistant Chief, Historic Sites Division. 


In relation to item 15 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern 
ffairs and National Resources, the Chairman introduced two invited witnesses 


1 the matter of national parks: Mr. R. C. Passmore and Dr. D. H. Pimlott; and 
So Mr. P. A. Hardy. 


Printed presentations having been received by the members for considera~ 
on prior to the meeting, Mr. Passmore and Dr. Pimlott each gave a brief 
immary statement. 


Mr. Passmore, and Dr. Pimlott assisted by Mr. Hardy, were questioned. 


_ On requests from time to time during the questioning, Mr. Cété and Dr. 
-unro gave related information. 


_ There being a quorum at 10.28 a.m., it was agreed that the foregoing 
“oceedings be incorporated in the Committee’s records. 


The questioning continued. 


Dr. Lamb and Mr. Cété, assisted by Mr. Schonenbach, were questioned on 
‘e matter of historic sites and monuments. 


__ The questioning having concluded, the Chairman, on behalf of the Com- 
‘ittee, thanked the witnesses for their attendance. 


Item 15 was carried. 


At 11.32 a.m., the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, June 28, 1966, at 9.30 
mM. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
| (Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


| THURSDAY, June 23, 1966. 
| (9.30 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I wonder whether we could proceed with the 
ieeting inasmuch as we have witnesses who have travelled long distances to 
ome to our meeting. Other members will arrive in a few minutes. If there is no 
bjection we will resume consideration of item 15 of the main estimates of the 
epartment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


We have invited witnesses with us today on the matter of national parks. 
hey represent two organizations, as follows: Mr. R. C. Passmore, Executive 
irector, Canadian Wildlife Federation, Incorporated, who is sitting on my 
amediate right; Dr. Douglas Pimlott, Con Chairman of the Canadian Audubon 
ociety’s Parks Committee, is sitting next to Mr. Passmore; Mr. Patrick A. 
ardy, Managing Director, Canadian Audubon Society, who is sitting here at 
le head table. 
| On your behalf I wish to extend to them a hearty welcome. 

Members of the Committee have had an opportunity to study the brief 
cesented by each organization, and now a representative of each organization 
ill give a short, summary statement after which we will proceed to questions. 
would ask ne members to hold their questions until after the second 
atement. 


__ First, I shall call on Mr. Passmore of the Canadian Wildlife Federation, to 
akea brief statement. 


Mr. R. C. PassMorE (Executive Director, Canadian Wildlife Federation, 
‘e.): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like, first of all, to express the 
‘atitude of the Canadian Wildlife Federation, to you, Mr. Chairman and to all 
‘e members of this Committee, for giving us this opportunity to appear before 
du today. The Canadian Wildlife Federation has a very great interest in 
anada’s national parks, interest which we have expressed to the government 
\ previous occasions and we are, therefore, delighted to accept this privilege of 
aking this more complete presentation of our views. We do hope that each of 
tuhas taken time to study our brief which has now been in your hands for 
me days. Although I will be spending the next few minutes reviewing the 
ore important considerations raised in that brief, there will not be time to 
‘ver more than a small proportion of the matters which we wish to draw to 
vur attention. 


Canada once stood very high amongst the nations of the world in the 
atter of setting aside for posterity some of the most scenic portions of its 
ilderness heritage. A number of our large national parks and some provincial 
ine were set aside before the end of the last century. By the time the 
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Dominion Parks Act was passed in 1911, Canada’s national parks or dominic 
parks, at that time, encompassed some 8,000 square miles of scenic area in 
relatively natural state. But whatever farsighted reasoning and altruistic m¢ 
tives had led Canadians to set aside these magnificent areas, early use wa} 
unfortunately, based on development as tourist resorts. Thus began the practic 
of investment of private funds in these public lands as a means of attractir 
tourist dollars to Canada. Thus began, also, the long term alienation of parce 
of land for private summer resorts, private residences and commercial entei, 
prises. These proprietary interests, developed during the long period in whic 
Canada’s national parks were administered without benefit of clearly state 
objectives and policies, have led to proliferation of a large number and variet 
of developments and activities which are completely inappropriate withi 
national parks. 


if 
} 


Visitors might well wonder whether they have entered national play 
grounds or national tourist resorts rather than national parks. It is now mo 
than one and a half years since the administration of Canada’s national park 
was given firm objectives, policies and direction as set out in the publication ( 
national parks policy and as summarized in the House of Commons by the Ho: 
Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, on Sef 
tember 18, 1964. The Canadian Wildlife Federation has welcomed this forthrigl 
statement of policy and has commended Mr. Laing for the courageous leadel 
ship he has displayed in announcing and in adhering to that policy. We hay 
noted that his statement was supported by all parties in the House and that 
has received favourable comment in the press and from large segments of ut 
public. 


| 
| 


National parks policy does warrant this general and enthusiastic accep’ 
ance. It is based on principles and objectives which have received world wic 
acceptance in recent decades and which makes full use of the existing larg 
body of experienced and professional skills encompassing all aspects of par) 
administration. Despite the very acceptable principle on which national parl 
policy is based, we do find, unfortunately, that the policy it announces maki 
many compromises with the past and with the inappropriate developmen 
which have sprung up and expanded to the great detriment of the nation) 
parks system. The announced policy, supplemented by subsequent statemen 
dealing with skiing facilities and termination of leases, fails to deal adequate) 
with many of these existing problems. In addition to the commendable step 
already outlined in national parks policy, we believe it is necessary to make | 
number of rather major changes relating to national parks in order to brir 
these areas up to the standard which will best serve the interest of the who 
nation. 


The Canadian Wildlife Federation recommends, as a first step, that th 
boundaries of these national parks be given thorough reappraisal on the bas) 
of such considerations as locations of boundaries of the larger parks required | 
encompass complete self-sustaining ecological units, including the year-rour 
ranges of large ungulets and their natural predators; the extent to which pal 
boundaries leave available areas suitable for tourist resort development ar 
associated forms of recreation, particularly skiing; the desirability of establisl 
ing boundaries which would place Banff, Jasper and other townsites on th 
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periphery of their respective parks where they could provide commercial 
services and types of recreation cemplementary to the Operation of adjacent 
parks and the degree of disruption of park operation created by major 
transportation artreies bisecting park areas. We would prefer to accept reduc- 
tion in the size of some parks if that were the resulting decision rather than 
pownsites, tourist resorts and a variety of other proprietary interests which have 
repeatedly demonstrated their ability to generate irresistable pressures for 
elf-perpetuation and expansion. 


We recommend that all leases remaining within revised boundaries be 
erminated as rapidly as possible under fair and reasonable terms to present 
easeholders and that thereafter all buildings and facilities required within 
sarks be under public ownership but be operated, where advisable, on a 
oncession basis. 


We recommend that the status and purposes of these national parks be 
ubject to complete review. Some areas presently classed as national parks 
night better serve the interests of the national parks system if re-classified as 
lational wildlife sanctuaries, national nature preserves or, in some cases, as 
rovincial areas. 


The Canadian Wildlife Federation is very concerned over the fact that 
nany major geographical, climatological and ecological areas of Canada are not 
low represented in the national parks system. Areas still available for inclusion 
vithin the parks system are disappearing rapidly under the impact of our 
xpanding economy. 


We recommend that the present policy of accepting lands for national parks 
nly when they are offered, free of encumbrances by the provinces, be ter- 
inated and that the authority represented in section 6 (3) of the National 
arks Act, be used to acquire lands for establishing new parks at a greatly 
ecelerated rate. 


We recommend that new legislation be drafted to cover all aspects of 
cquiring, developing and administering national parks and that this legislation 
iclude clearly worded statements of objectives and policy based on interna- 
onally accepted standards. While we believe that development and administra- 
on of outdoor recreation areas, as distinct from parks and natural areas, 
tould remain with the provincial and municipal jurisdictions which are 
ready active in that field, the Canadian Wildlife Federation does recommend 
tat the federal government undertake to co-ordinate a nation-wide study of 
creational needs present and future and that it provide assistance to those 
eas unable to establish satisfactory standards of recreational opportunity. 


As you will already have gathered from your study of this whole brief 
ibmitted to you, the Canadian Wildlife Federation believes that national parks 
ould be very special areas of land to be preserved for all time from the kinds 
‘development and exploitation which are elsewhere transforming the whole of 
e landscape. While their main purpose is to provide recreation through 
joyment of aesthetic, cultural and educational experiences, they cannot 
ssibly offer all of the types of outdoor activities included in the catchall term 
recreation. Decades of administration without benefit of any clear definition 


? 
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of policy have left Canada’s national parks in a state which falls far short of the 
standards desired by our large membership. 


| 
In spite of the very commendable improvements introduced by the Hon, 
Arthur Laing’s clearly worded statement of policy and objectives, we believe) 
that further steps, quite major ones, are necessary to bring Canada’s system of 
national parks to a state of maturity in keeping with our national image and) 
which best serves the interests of the very great majority of Canadians. We do. 
hope that you will give your very serious consideration to our comments and. 
recommendations in reaching your own conclusions regarding the future of. 
national parks. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Passmore. Now we shall hear from Dr.| 
Pimlott. . 


Mr. H. D. Pruottr (Co-Chairman, Parks Committee, Canadian Audubon) 
Society): Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee. First of 
all, I wish to express the regret of the Canadian Audubon Society that the 
Chairman of our society was not able to attend this morning. He had a prior 
commitment and he hoped that he would be able to complete it but evidently he 
was not able to do so. We had hoped that he would meet us here this morning 
but he has not arrived. 


@ (10.00 am.) | 

On behalf of the members and directors of the Canadian Audubon Society, 
I wish to express our appreciation of your invitation to appear before this. 
Committee. We are becoming increasingly aware of the desirability of meetings, 
such as this where opinions can be freely exchanged. I believe all the Com- 
mittee members have had an opportunity to read our statement on the 
government’s national parks policy. Although it is a fairly bulky brief, much of 
it consists of excerpts from the national parks policy and we have kept our 
comments as brief as we could. I will not attempt to condense them any further 
in these opening remarks nor do we wish to repeat needlessly what has already 
been heard by this committee as reported in the minutes. There are one or tw 
policy matters that should perhaps be stressed. We believe that the national 
parks controversy really can be boiled down to one simple question. Does it, 
matter whether Canada has a dynamic system of parks in which areas a 
significant natural interest are preserved as a national heritage for all time? We 
believe that the answer to this must be yes, just as positive a yes as to the 
question, does it matter whether Canada has art galleries, museums and 
theatres? All kinds of parks have one thing in common. They contrast with 
their surroundings either present or potential. The grass plot of the city park 
contrasts with the surrounding pavement. The open spaces of the regional park 
contrast with the surrounding suburban housing developments. The wildness oi 
the larger, more remote parks contrast with the surrounding cottages, resorts 
lumbering, mining and hydro developments. When this contrast is lost, so is the 
park. The national parks represent our last chance to preserve significan\ 
examples of the beauty and interest of natural forms of land and life. We do no! 
suggest, as many of our critics imply, that an electrified fence should be buili 
around these national parks to kep out all but a favoured few naturalists anc 
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biologists. Parks are for people, people who value a refreshing and strengthen- 
ing taste of primitive living in a reasonably acceptable area of hospitable climate 
and topography. The quality of this wilderness experience is inversely propor- 
flonal to the degree of artificial intrusion. The national parks, therefore, cannot 
oe considered as national playgrounds in the full sense of the word. They are 
very special areas for specific activities. For example, this basic principle would 
be violated if the winter olympics were to take place in a national park. The 
canadian Audubon Society, and I think all the other conservationists who 
‘egistered protests against holding the 1972 winter olympics in Banff are not 
ejoicing in the decision of the International Olympics Committee to award the 
rames to Sapporo, Japan. 


First we still do not know what effect the voice of the conservationists had 
n the decision, and, second, we are disappointed that Canada has not yet been 
hosen for the site of the olympic games. On the other hand we could not stand 
yy and condone the sacrifice of natural values that an event of the magnitude of 
he olympic games would entail in a national park. I might add, too, that we are 
oncerned about national thinking. Canada has long had influence in emerging 
vations, on their thought with respect to national parks and many people now 
ome to Canada to study our system; it is important. Canada has a tremendous 
mpact on world thinking. If we degrade our system, we automatically degrade 
he systems of national parks as they exist in other parts of the world. I think 
he Hon. Walter Dinsdale expressed this view very well in 1962 when he was 
ainister of northern affairs. He said, “The national parks were established and 
emain primarily as conservation areas and sanctuaries. Their use for recreation 
s, accordingly, qualified by this underlying requirement. Under the Act it is not 
ossible and it would not in any case be appropriate to offer elaborate artificial 
acilities for highly organized and sophisticated forms of recreation. The parks 
rovide relief from the tensions of our cities and the man-made ravages of so 
nuch of our countryside. They offer, in short, recreation in the sense of 
e-creation.” 


I might say that these were some of the welcoming remarks he made to the 
rganizing meeting for a federal-provincial parks conference. Whether or not 
he Olympics would constitute highly organized and sophisticated forms of 
ecreation is, perhaps, a matter of opinion but lest we be considered cranky 
larmists, I would like to quote from an item that appeared in the Calgary 
lerald a few days before the meeting of the International Olympic Committee 
1 Rome last April. A front page story was headed “Banff—Jet Set Playground” 
ased on interviews with key men in the Olympic 1972 Committee, this story 
ast long 'and ominous shadows on the future of Banff National Park. The report 
aid, in part: 


“Fred Davis, Olympics 1972 President, believes the Banff area has almost 
ll the ingredients needed to become a winter playground with international 
restige. To be ready for the international skiers, it is agreed that Banff will 
ave to offer more than darkness as a post-skiing recreation. This will entail a 
nange of attitudes on national parks”. 


Mr. Davis added that the natural qualities of Banff would be factors in 
stablishing it as an exclusively posh resort among the skiing fraternity. He said 
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that as the resort develops the clientele from Calgary will become a smaller | 
and smaller fraction of the whole. The report continues: | 


“To become an international winter sport resort, development must be. 
designed to satisfy the international skier, not just the weekend skier. The | 
weekend skier is happy to spend his two days on the hill, whereas the | 
international skier would be spending one to two weeks at a resort and seek) 
variety in his holiday”’. 


I have mentioned this unfortunate affair only as an example of the kind of | 
thinking that has, in the past, devalued so much of our national parks system | 
and will continue to do so in the future. The national parks cover only eight 
tenths of one per cent of Canada’s land area. Half of this is in Wood Buffalo | 
Park which qualifies more as a nature reserve than as a national park. | 


The number of park visitors is increasing astronomically. You have heard | 
the figures so I will not repeat them. Converting national parks into resort areas” 
will worsen the overcrowding that exists now and will increase. Let other parts 
of the Canadian landscape be developed as resort areas. In their place, these are | 
nighly desirable. Bowling alleys are highly desirable too, but it would be | 
unthinkable to construct a couple of lanes in the Tom Thomson hall of the} 
National Art Gallery even though the gallery might be considered a form of i 
recreation area and millions of Canadians love bowling. National parks are for | 
people but people should not be attracted to them to take part in activities that i 
are not directly related to the natural elements of the park. This promise is 
basic to the Canadian Audubon statement on the government’s national parks 


policy. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Dr. Pimlott. Gentlemen, we have had two very) 
fine statements by these two gentlemen. And now the floor is yours for 
questions. Does anyone wish to ask Mr. Passmore or Dr. Pimlott any quesiagae | 
with regard to their statements on wildlife. } 


Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, I have a question on wildlife that does not relate | 
to parks and I am thinking of our snow goose. Someone may continue this later, Ij 
am thinking of our snow goose which we have. Would one of the members tell 
us the flight of the snow goose, where he goes, how long he stays, when he 
comes back to Canada before he migrates to the United States? , 


Mr. PassMoRE: Yes, I would be happy to say a few words on the snow 
goose. First of all, we oe the snow goose, the white form and the bluegoose 
which is actually tine same species. In fact, we get blues and snows developing 
from the same clutch of eggs so that we lump them all under the term of | 
Waveys. They mate and breed in the far north—the farthest south colony, 1 
believe, is on Cape Henrietta Maria at the junction of James Bay and Hudson 
Bay and they breed across the north. Strangely enough, the more western 
populations have a greater proportion of the white phase than do the eastern 
ones where more of the blue phase occurs. They are very interesting birds, 
because they make part of their southward migration rather early in the fall and, I 
for instance, pile up in great numbers on the south shore of James Bay. Then, as 
though at a given signal, somewhere around about mid-October, usually about 
October 20, from that area, they leave and frequently fly non-stop from James 
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Bay to the Gulf of Mexico on the Louisiana Coast. They do, sometimes, run into 
idverse weather or they may have young of the year which were hatched late 
ind cannot make the full journey which takes them some 24 to 30 hours and 
hey do sometimes stop off. They are seen, for instance, on Manitoulin Island, in 
he Dakotas and many places on the prairies. While some geese stop off, in most 
ears, quite a number go straight through non-stop migration in many years. 


Mr. Keays: There is quite a migration of these birds coming in to the St. 
,zawrence river, mostly about fifty miles below Quebec city on Crane and Goose 
sland which are out on the St. Lawrence river. On the way north, in the spring 
f the year—I speak a little from experience of this because we happen to havea 
lub down the St. Lawrence, in the river. It is not for any personal reasons that 

am asking this because this is a conservation of the goose. We find in the 
pring of the year at times there is not enough food for these birds and they are 
ligrating north and they may come in at the time of the year when there is 
till a lot of snow on the shores, where they find their food, and also on the 
kes which are still frozen over. I am wondering whether there is not some 
jay by which we could protect or feed them on their way north. 


_ Mr. Passmore: The particular population of geese you are speaking Of; °D 
yould judge would be the greater snow goose which is very much smaller in 
umbers to the population than the lesser snow goose which breeds across 
ae whole of northern Canada. It is a population which is shot in Canada 
ut I do not believe there is any open season allowed in the United States. The 
reater snow goose, like most other waterfowl, passes northward very early. 
he urge to get back to nesting seems to be very strong and most water fowl 
ctually arrive back or start their migration back, really well before the area is 
litable to receive them. I think this problem occurs in almost every species of 
aterfowl, that they do run into some bad weather because of late winter and 
wwly spring storms. I cannot suggest a solution to the problem. 


Mr. Keays: I ask the Deputy Minister whether he has heard of this problem 
ofore. 


- Mr. E. A. Céré (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources): Mr. Chairman, this is an area of speciality which is not 
une. I have here the Director of the Canadian Wildlife Service, Dr. Munro and 
r. Tener. I am sure that Dr. Munro has been keeping a very close watch on 
ese matters and will be delighted to speak to the subject. 


Mr. D. Munro (Director, Canadian Wildlife Service Branch, Department of 
orthern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, there have been a 
imber of studies carried on, on the situation of the greater snow goose on their 
intering range in the area of the St. Lawrence downstream from Quebec. 
1ese have been centred around a determination of the capacity of that range 

feed the birds which spend about two months there in the fall and about 
other two months in the spring. As the gentleman who asked the question 
‘obably knows, the history of this population is that about 20 or 25 years ago 
was substantially smaller than it is now, and I think at one time they were as 
w as 5,000 or 10,000 birds. Because of protection in the United States and a 
irly limited kill in Canada, over a period of time up to the present they have 
creased until their number is somewhere in the vicinity of 70,000 or 80,000 
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birds. The studies which were carried out over a four or five year period in the | 
late 1950’s indicated that the amount of range that there was available there, 
the bulrush flats was such that it was unlikely that the population could expand : 
any further. They are at the limit that is set by the extent of food that is) 
available there. They feed almost exclusively on the roots of the bulrush and | 
because of the nature of seasonal growth, when they come back in the spring H 


they have to pick up what is left after their activities in the fall. | 


There has been no attempt made to feed them artificially, and it is doubtful | 
whether they would be induced to take any sort of artificial food at that time of \ 
the year. Our conclusion is that the population will probably remain—can only 
remain—at about the level that it is now, and unless the marshlands that exist. 
there now are maintained, if any of them are lost through reclamation, the 
population, in order to conform with the habitat that is available, will probably | 


have to decline. | 


Mr. Keays: I hope that the experience of last fall is not the story of the| 
future because there really were few of them last fall although the preceding 
three or four years the quantities were extremely large. I certainly note that in 
the fall of the year they not only get at the roots of the bulrushes, but they 
certainly get into the oats fields which, incidentally, have been sown at the. 
proper season and not for the goose attraction. Is it possible that during the 
season at which they are up north, the weather would have some effect on the 
reproduction? 

Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, this is true. While I spoke of a gradual increase 
in the population of this particular group of snow geese over the years, there 
are fluctuations between years which are caused primarily by early summer! 
weather. If there is a late spring and it takes a long time after the birds arrive 
in the breeding grounds for the snow to melt, there can be a substantially lower. 
than average reproductive success and that will show up during the next one or 
two years in the declining population. These are, more or less, minor fluctua-. 
tions imposed on the population and there is always opportunity for recovery in 
the event of a favourable breeding season but weather does have a very) 
important role in the reproductive success. 


Mr. Keays: Has the Department at any time sent any observers up north? 


Mr. Munro: Yes, we had a study made on Bylot Island, which is one of the 
breeding centres for this population, in about 1957, I believe it was. 


Mr. Keays: There has been nothing done since then? 


Mr. Munro: There has been nothing extensive done since then but I could 
remark, Mr. Chairman, that there is a fairly extensive aerial survey being 
begun this summer with the objective of determining population sizes of the 
various breeding units throughout the eastern Arctic. 


Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, this sounds very encouraging and as far as the 
national parks are concerned in the conservation of wildlife, I endorse it 
completely. I am sorry that I have not got a national park in a very large aree 
around me so that I cannot speak to that subject. | 


Mr. HymMen: Mr. Passmore, you mentioned some change in the policy at 
present laid down of the federal government accepting lands for development 0! 


| 
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2 national park only when offered, under these circumstances, since the federal 
sovernment develops the park when it is offered by a provincial government, I 
resume that the initiative might be left to a group such as yours, our national 
yarks group. Has your organization or the groups which you represent shown 
iny interest in the province of Ontario in developing national parks? 


Mr. Passmore: I think we have, sir. I do not know how far it has 
leveloped. We have suggested both to officials in the Ontario government and 
imilarly in the Department under study here that there are one or two areas in 
Intario that we would like to see set aside as national parks, and I believe that 
liscussions have gone on between the provincial and the federal governments 
elating to those areas. 


_ Mr. HymmMen: I asked that question because I think Ontario has the most 
ighly concentrated population of any province. Secondly, you mentioned 
omething that has been mentioned before, namely a reappraisal or replanning 
ie done of all the park areas in order to distinguish between a so-called 
ecreation area and a conservation park or nature area. I presume the latter 
rea is the area your organization would be interested in, but in regard to the 
srmer area, the recreation area, do you agree with the presently suggested 
ermissive operation that is laid down by the Department regarding recreation? 


Mr. PassmMor:E: There is a reference in national parks policy to the types of 
reas which should be included within the national parks system and it does 
iclude national recreation area. We disagree with that proposal to the extent 
1at we feel Canada’s national parks system has a very long way to go, firstly in 
pgrading the standard of presently existing parks; and, secondly, completing 
1e system of national parks because as we pointed out in our brief, there are 
lany large representative areas of Canada which do not have national parks 
reserving the natural state of such areas. We feel that should the federal 
Ivernment get involved in providing national recreation areas, a great propor- 
on of their funds and their energies would be dissipated in providing national 
‘creational areas to meet a very high demand and that the matter of upgrading 
id expanding the national parks system itself would be largely ignored. 


Mr. SoutHAmM: I would like to congratulate our witnesses from the 
anadian Audubon Society in particular on this very comprehensive brief. It 
ems to be well documented and the various problems that are referred to are 
sted and further expounded on. Mr. Keays has referred to some of the wildlife 
‘oblems as they apply to our parks and so on, but I notice that some of the 
adequacies in the national policy on parks and outdoor recreation are listed 
ider three headings. Of course, I think this is beneficial for the Committee to 
ive some of the advice given to us by these experienced people. I notice on 
ige 44, item one, “extension of the parks system. The gaps in the system can 
‘considered in several ways, for example the system is incomplete politically 
cause several provinces and both northern territories are inadequately repre- 
nted”. I was just wondering if in this particular statement you were referring 
the province of Saskatchewan? Would this be included in this statement? 


| Mr. Prmort: Mr. Chairman, one of the things that we believe is lacking at 
e present time is a good review of the Significant natural areas in Canada so 
at a reasoned decision could be made as to the nature of the ones which 
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should be included. We think there are some glaring omissions which you can 
certainly refer to. Ontario is an example both in a political sense and in a sense 
of the very significant natural areas that it contains. Quebec, of course, also is 
included in this. | 


Within Ontario and Quebec we have one of the most significant natural 
areas of North America, the pre-Cambrian shield and the very interesting flora 
and fauna which it contains but it is not represented in the national parks 
system. This is a good clear cut example of the type of area that should be 
included in our national system. In spite of the fact that we have large areas in) 
the north which are still under the jurisdiction of the federal government in the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territory, we have no significant area. 
which is set aside in the tundra and this is certainly one of the very, very, 
important natural areas of Canada. It has to be recognized that not all of these 
areas are going to be very desirable from the tourist point of view but they do 
have a great significance and should be set aside as national parks of a different 
type. | 

We mentioned in the brief some of the areas of western Canada; the St. 
Elias range is mentioned as one of these. I might say that the Canadian Audubon 
Society is co-operating with the National Provincial Parks Association to 
develop a series of articles, one of which has already been published in the 
Canadian Audubon magazine and which, we hope, will eventually be published 
as a separate publication on parks in Canada. One of these articles will deal 
with a review of the significant natural areas in Cnada which could well be 
included as part of our national parks system. I think that politically we 
recognize the problems that are involved but we believe that more and more 
Canadians are becoming aware of their national heritage. I, as a citizen, am not. 
satisfied to consider myself as a citizen of Ontario. I have lived in half a dozen 
provinces in Canada and I am a citizen of the country; I am only a resident of | 
Ontario. I am going to do everything in my power to expose, if you wish, the 
platitudinous attitude of the province of Ontario which says, we favour a great 
country and at the same time they refuse to do anything significant about 
national parks. I urge members of this committee, I am speaking now of those 
who are members from Ontario, think of our national heritage and to join with 
us in pressuring the bringing about of a political atmosphere that will result in 
significant national parks being established for Ontario. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. I would like to ask 
you to agree that the foregoing discussions that have taken place so far be 
incorporated in the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. Agreed? 


Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. Soutuam: Thank you, Dr. Pimlott. I agree with your comments Dal 
this is why I brought up the question because it is known to the Committee 
members, I think to most of them, that I have been advocating a policy such as 
this for some time and I was thinking, particularly, of the province that I came 
from. I feel that we have an inadequacy in representation as far as our nationa) 
parks are concerned in the various provinces. I suggested Saskatchewan because 
we have only the one there, whereas Alberta has five. I believe that there is é 
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| 
survey under way or that there has been as a matter of national policy 
announced by the Hon. Mr. Laing last year. I do not know what progress has: 
been made on surveys to set up another national park in our province. Another 
inadequacy you mentioned, Dr. Pimlott, was the development of a corps of park 
managers with broad training in resource management, and you go on to say 
that such people are still all too scarce and the opportunity to get this training is 
limited to a few universities on this continent. In other words, you emphasize 
that this is one of our basic problems as far as park management and 
development are concerned. Could you indicate to the Committee just how 
short of personnel you are in this respect? Have you any suggestions to make 
along this line? For instance, what universities in Canada are providing 
faculties to train these types of people? 


Mr. Prot: Mr. Chairman, I will have to confess to being able to approach 
this question only in a very inadequate way. I would like to say, first of all, that 
[ have been a member of a university faculty for only three or four years. I 
aave had a long term interest in natural resources and I began my career after 


qaving been trained as a forester and then going into wildlife mangement and 


in 


anally completing my work in zoology and wildlife management. I have had a 
‘ong and abiding interest in natural resources and I have come to feel very 
strongly that Canadian universities are essentially not meeting their responsi- 
dility to the country in training people who are capable of giving deep and 
comprehensive thought to the management of natural resources. I was trained 
as a forester and I must confess that I am ashamed of the approach to the 
raining that is given in many forestry areas in Canada because management 
should reflect very strongly basic science, but in forestry we were not trained 
idequately in the science which underlies and is basic to the practice of 
nanaging the flora. The majority of our foresters in Canada think only of the 
wilization of the resources. I am a member of the Canadian Institute of 
“orestry. It is very difficult to find a forester who is actually practicing forestry, 
vho will not say that a tree that falls to the ground—he will say that this is 
vaste. They cannot conceive, as a profession, that there is such a thing as a 
tate of nature which is valuable to us in our understanding of our own 
elationship to the environment and of our use of the environment which will 
aake it valuable for us to have areas which are completely undisturbed. 
“herefore, we have a very great need for integrated resource training which is 
vased, very strongly, on the ecological sciences, on the geographic sciences and 
‘n the social sciences. 


» (10.30 am.) | 

' ~The University of Toronto is the largest university in Canada and, I must 
ay, programs that are there at the present time are not adequate. I hope that 
his will be changed. I will try to answer your question a bit directly. The 
Iniversity of Waterloo, for instance, in its department of geography, has a very 
iteresting approach to the retaining of people who are interested in working on 
te resource level. In the geography department they have people who are 
lanners, being taught in the science of planners, people who are geographers, 
tho are interested in the total use of the environment and they have now added 
a ecologist so they are trying to bring together their disciplines so that they 
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will be mutually influenced and so that their students will have a broad basi 


background on which to develop their thinking. | 
The University of British Columbia, the zoology department there, has ibn 


been renowned for the fact that it turns out people who have, shall we say, al 
ecological conscience or an awareness of man and his relationship to th 
environment. This is a thing that is most fundamental; that we understand; tha 
we produce people who are clearly aware that man is not apart from hi 
environment but is part of it and this is reflected in many programs related t 
regional planning which turns out to have basic weaknesses involved. It i 
because people have thought they could turn a bulldozer loose anywher 
without understanding anything about the environment. Therefore, we hav. 
subdivisions with cesspools, very nicely located over the aquafers in which th 
area depends for its water. This whole area of the relationship of man to hi 
environment, is what we want to get in people who are interested in resource 
areas. We, in developing this statement, felt that, generally speaking, the futur 
of our parks have been too strongly determined by people who are basicall 
trained in economic aspects of the use of an environment and not strong] 
enough trained in the sciences which are fundamental to management. 


Mr. SoutHaM: Thank you Dr. Pimlott. I notice in your forward here, i 
speaking of nature, you have it under several headings, wildlife, nature 
scientific research, forestry, hunting and angling. Up until the present time, the 
we have had to depend, more or less, in these various areas on the peop] 
interested in these various areas for the recruitment of personnel, in order t 
maintain our national parks and their supervision. These people who ar 
engaged in scientific research, are you able to recruit many of them from th 
particular group or do they just come in to the parks and do the research an 
then go into other fields? Where do they finally concentrate in making the: 
livelihood? | 

Mr. Pruiott: As a person who is a researcher, at least, as part of h 
vocation, I would not like to hold up that people who are doing research at 
panaceas as far as management is concerned. One of the things that I hay 
become very aware of since I came to the University of Toronto, is the fact the 
many of the people that we are turning out in biological sciences are great! 
lacking in social and economic awareness. I think that when we come down ¢ 
it, the basic problem is how do we develop people who have not only the skil 
but the understanding to see problems related to natural resources in a vel 
broad context, the biological, the political, the social, the economic, so that ver 
often in a research area we have people who are very strongly oriented in th 
biological sciences but probably they have never even taken a course d 
economics and they do not understand the problems that these gentlemen © 
my right face every time they make a decision and the political roof star 
closing down on them. | 


Mr. SoutHAM: This is my last comment or question. I think personally, an 
am sure everyone is in agreement, that Canada itself is a veritable gem ¢ 
beauty as far as nature, wildlife and forestry and so on are concerned, one ‘ 
our basic resources, is our national parks and nature itself and consequentl, 
due to the lack of trained personnel that you refer to here, it should be ou 
recommendation that some of our universities should set up a special faculty i 
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‘ain people who have these attributes that you refer to, that is people who 
nderstand nature and wildlife, the scientific research part of it, forestry and all 
e other aspects that go into it. As you point out economics are very basic to 
jrks management so that here is, possibly, a new lead in our educational field. 
| should be concentrated on to provide these personnel to further develop 
cause I feel, as I say, that this is one of our basic resources in Canada and we 


could be giving more attention to it. 


Mr. PIMtottT: Mr. Chairman, I would just add one short comment to this. 
nis is the thing that I think is true. In Canada at the academic level, there is a 
wry considerable amount of thought being placed on this at the present time. 
le have to be careful about simply establishing another faculty at an universi- 
t, for instance because immediately you compartment people, no matter how 
yu try to break it down, you start giving them empires. It is very difficult to 
st the people beyond these empires into the other person’s backyard. I think 
sme new departures are necessary in this area. I think, for instance, that a 
uiversity as large as the University of Toronto should have some kind of 
tegration, perhaps at the graduate school level, perhaps an institute of natural 
‘sources, which instead of developing just another faculty, would try to bring 
:. the major people in the resource areas together in the institute and the 
caduate school, to develop a broad range of programs so people who are in 
|v, for instance, can reasonably come over into the department of zoology and 
ke a course which will particularly help them to orient their thinking and 
‘velop their understanding on the basic ecological sciences and if the ecology 
‘urse must be quite different, really, in its format, its basis is the same but in 
iemat and approach it needs to be different. 


_ There needs to be total thinking somewhere above the faculty level where 
2 try to get people together, to think very broadly and to break down the 
‘rriers which we just naturally build up when we segregate ourselves into 
fulties and departments and so on. I think we need something greater than 
‘is. I hope that in southern Ontario, for instance, there will be more and more 
aproach to not only interfaculty but interuniversity approaches. We have 
sveral universities—University of Western Ontario, University of Guelph, 
uiversity of Waterloo, Waterloo Lutheran—all within easy striking distance of 
ch other. Why should these universities not co-operate and bring their powers 
ether to afford people the opportunity to take a very broad training so that 
2y can take training in geography and planning at, perhaps, University of 
; stern Ontario, under Professor Pleva who is renowned in this area or under 
‘ofessor Krueger at Waterloo. In this resource area we need some new 
‘acepts. We cannot just sit on the old ones and say that these are the answer 
‘the future. Canada is a resource oriented nation and we simply must start 
syne very dynamic thinking at the academic level to meet some of these needs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us this morning Dr. 
/ K. Lamb of the Historic Sites and National Monuments Board who will 
‘swer questions on this particular subject. However, I think that Mr. Gund- 
rk has indicated a desire to ask a question. 

| Mr. GuNDLOcK: I have one short question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. Let us 
; back for a moment to the forest and forest management as related to 
itional parks. I think you said a moment ago that if a tree falls, leave it, it is 
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natural. Extreme examples, though, are large areas in Alberta, in particular, ( 

over mature trees and blowdowns, if that is the right description. Certainl 

they are natural, but, what would you do with those? Would you prevent thi 

sort of thing or would you just let it happen? Or would you orderly harvest ( 

manage in some way? ) 
Mr. Prmuott: Are you referring to areas within national parks, sir? | 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, large areas; that is, many, many acres. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is in your brief, is it not? 


Mr. Prmuott: No, we do not cover it in exactly this way, I do not think. W 
refer to this. I think this needs to be considered in very broad perspectiv 
Roughly, excluding Wood Buffalo Park, three eighths, is it not, of one per cel 
of the land area of Canada is in national parks. I say that we need to gain 
good comprehensive understanding of forest ecology on which forestry ar 
forest production must be based. This alone is reason for us to leave fores 
alone to develop in a completely natural sense. Do not forget that when we a 
removing the dead trees from the ground area when we are cutting in a norm) 
forestry operation, we are, in fact, removing nutrients that if left on the grour 
will return to the soil in a natural cycle. I would not go on record, either for r 
own point of view or the point of view of the society which I now represent, * 
say that no trees should be removed. This is the type of thing that a zonir 
policy will help to answer. In the areas which are intensively used by peop 
some of this must be done but I would say that in the wilderness areas of tl 
parks, after you have established your objective, there should be very stror 
studies of what the parks contain, what there is about these parks that 
desirable, what our objectives should be and then, after considering the 
objectives, you decide what you do. For instance, if you have a unique stand 
a national park, perhaps a particular stand of forest—I will use a provincial pai 
as an example—in Rondeau provincial park in Ontario, we have an example . 
carolinian flora, the flora of an area that is further south. It is one of the sc 
areas of this type of vegetation in Canada. I am willing to agree that the 
should be some management of this forest to maintain its carolinian characteri 
tics. We should establish intense ecological studies, what we would do — 
maintain this and then perhaps we should bring in some management becau 
this is a unique thing. Perhaps management is not necessary. The studies w. 
help us to determine that. But in this case, we would establish our objectiv 
and then we would decide on the nature of them. | 


I would like to refer you to a report in the United States to the U its 
States Secretary of the Interior. It is called the Leopold Report on Nation 
Parks. It is a very informative thing which helps to outline some of the thin 
that sometimes need to be done about national parks. We do not say that the 
should never be management of any area of national parks but I think we 
say that ordinary cleanup operations in a forestry sense of these major are 
are rarely desirable. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, I shall call on Mr. Keays who has a question to a: 
Dr. Lamb with regard to Historic Sites and Monuments Board. i¥ 


- Mr: Keays: Mr. Chairman, first of all Ido not wish to bore the Committ, 
with this. I thank them for having invited Dr. Lamb here and to Dr. Lamb 
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ie express my gratitude for coming here today. No doubt Dr. Lamb knows the 
abject with which I wish to treat and I cannot think of a greater contribution 
) our Centennial year than being able to lay down the proof that Canada had a 
aginning and where it was. I think that we are possibly missing out here, to 
yme extent. Dr. Lamb, are you aware of a brief that was submitted by the 
aspé Economic and Industrial Council in 1957, the subject matter was an 
storic site establishment at Gaspé? 


Mr. W. K. Lams (Member, Historic Sites and Monuments Board): I saw it 
ome time ago but I only heard about this hearing last night and I do not 
“member the arguments in detail. 


_ Mr. Keays: Dr. Lamb, I know from your qualifications of Lis Gy DOr! vB he 
L.D., F.R.C. et cetera, that you are quite qualified to speak on this subject, but 
would like to remind the Committee that in 1957 a brief was submitted to the 
ime Minister of the country and to the minister of northern affairs of the time 
ving out the reasons why there should be the establishment of a national 
istoric site at Gaspé in the province of Quebec. The reason for this, naturally, 
icertainly based on the fact that in 1934 we celebrated the 400th anniversary 
the discovery of Canada at Gaspé by the erection of a 110 ton granite cross at 
hich the governments of France, the United States and Canada were present. 
ais, in itself, tells me that we recognized in 1934, that Jacques Cartier took 
yssession of this land in the name of Francois I of France on July 25, 1534. I 
ink this creates the precedent that no one else can come back and claim this, 
though we have had many claims from others going back to Cabot and a few 
hers. Historians,—I am saying this and you can contradict me at any time, it is 
jur privilege,—have had different interpretations about the discovery of 
inada, but the fact remains that no historian has ever claimed that J acques 
wrtier took possession of Canada at any other place but at Gaspé. I recognize 
e authority of Dr. Mark Trudell, and of Mr. Mark Laterreur, two contempo- 
ry historians, who claim that Jacques Cartier, naturally, landed at New- 
undland where he said he would not exchange ten acres of land in the 
'agdalen Islands for all of Newfoundland, and I wish Mr. Pickersgill was here 
cause I have had a bone with him on this before. He stopped on the north 
‘ore of the St. Lawrence; he went to Prince Edward Island and could not find 
harbour; he kept going; he came up the Matapédia Valley searching for the 
raits of Belle Isle; he was a little off course, I will admit, but historians admit 
at he planted different crosses at certain spots where he stopped. These, and 
storians admit it, were landmarks which he was establishing as he went along 
his course. He landed at Gaspé where he planted a cross on which the 
ur-de-lis was imposed and he claimed this land in the name of the king of 
ance. I do not believe that anywhere in our history will we find any other 
of but that one. 


I would like to get back to the fact that we started this. When I say “we”, I 
is then very interested in this subject and this goes back 1957, and from that 
te until today we have voluminous correspondence on the subject and we do 
t seem to be getting any further; in fact, we are going backwards now. In 
2ry letter, from 1957 on, which I have here with me, the minister whether it 
in 1957 or 1959 or even up to date claims that this matter cannot be settled 
cause it has to be sent to the National Historic Sites Commission and they 
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will decide. They also say that there are many different opinions on it, but the 
have to establish it. This goes back to 1957 and to this date we have not, as ye 
been able to say yes or no. I would like to have your comments on that, [ 
Lamb. 


Mr. Lamp: In so far as this is a matter between you and the Departmer 
Mr. Keays, I think Mr. Cété should answer it rather than I, myself; but comir 
to the historical aspect of the matter, I do not think anyone would deny that t) 
highlight of Jacques Cartier’s first voyage was the planting of the cross—not t] 
only cross—but the major cross in Gaspé and there was some ceremony—we ( 
not know the exact details—I am extremely sorry that Dr. Marcel Trudell is n 
here because he, as you know, has made a very detailed study of this. Son 
ceremony took place which was intended to be more of a ceremony than toc 
place at any other point so far as we know in the course of that first voya; 
Certainly that was the highlight. He went there, he landed, he spent a we 


there largely, I am afraid, because he was stormbound rather than that ] 


wanted to and he erected a large cross. As I say, there was some ceremony, t. 
details of which we do not know that is interpreted as taking possession of t 
land. He actually put a sign up, apparently, “vive le roi de France”, or words | 


that effect. 


I think, so far as the present setting is concerned, if I may come at once | 
the matter of the placing of the ship, I think you have a parallel Wi 
Champlain, have you not, where you have Champlain on one voyage, an earl) 
voyage centering on Port Royal and yet, I think everyone will feel that 1) 
major thing Champlain did was the founding of Quebec in 1608. I think t 
problem the Department has been faced with here is the problem of Jacqu 
Cartier’s first voyage. This is the highlight of the first voyage but that ona lat 
voyage he was the first European that we know of to spend a full winter on t 
mainland here and it is a question of the importance of staying a time throug! 
winter rather—not founding a colony exactly but certainly staying a conside! 
ble time against a call where he simply erected a cross and sailed away. I thi 
that is the problem that the Department faces and I think you have a paral 
here where you have at Port Royal habitation restored to commemorate t 
colony at Port Royal and then at Quebec you have the recognition of Chai 
plain’s major visit to Canada and work in Canada which was the founding | 
Quebec and his governorship of that colony. 


I would say that the cross and so on at the Gaspé site recognized the fi 
voyage but that it would be perfectly fitting to recognize the second voya: 
especially as the ship concerned was not on the first voyage and lay, where it: 
more or less intended that the replica should be, the whole of the winter 
1535-1536. | 


Mr. Keays: I appreciate this expression of yours, Dr. Lamb. You refer): 
to Dr. Trudell. Dr. Trudell states that it is clear from the importance of *: 
ceremony that the cross was intended to indicate that a territory was be 
taken possession of in the name of Francois I. You have made a paral. 
between Champlain and Jacques Cartier and the replica of La Grande Hermi) 
I would like to make one also and this is to Wolfe. We are speaking of ' 
National Historic Sites, I would like to get back to La Grande Hermine a lif 
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later. Wolfe came here, naturally to fight the French, in 1758 and at that time in 
making his report to General Amherst he nemarked that we committed many 
misdeeds and spread the terror of Her Majesty’s armies but added very little to 
their reputation. Wolfe spent his first winter at Gaspé. 


Dr. Lams: This is quite true. 


| Mr. KEays: We are not interested in having an historic site erected at 
Gaspé because of Wolfe because this was practically some 200 years later. We 
would like to get to the basis of it all and I cannot see why we have to celebrate 
or commemorate Cartier’s second voyage, forgetting completely about his first 
one. It seems to me the first voyage is much more important to Canada than the 
second voyage and I think we could do the same thing with Wolfe. We have 
arected monuments in the city of Quebec to Wolfe and what are we celebrating, 
the second year of his trip to Canada? This is what we are celebrating in 
Quebec city. Why should Quebec city get everything? I see a member from 
Quebec East here and of course this interests me very much. It seems that we 
are always doing this. There are many factors why I believe in it. I think as a 
tourist attraction, from an economic standpoint et cetera, that we should consider 
chis. 


I would like to leave this and get back to the construction of La Grande 
Termine. When did this first come to your attention, Dr. Lamb? 


Dr. Lamps: It is some years, Mr. Keays. I could not say offhand just when. 


| Mr. Keays: I would like to make just a few remarks on this. Going back 
many years again, going back to the first brief that was ever presented on this 
which was a centennial project submission by the Royal Canadian Legion, 
Jubilee Branch No. 59 at Gaspé which was made in 1961. We were a little ahead 
of the Centennial Commission Organization. From that day forward the Jubilee 
Branch No. 59 of Gaspé, undertook to work on this project. They wrote to the 
nairie of St. Malo, and the Curator of the museum, in France, requesting plans 
of the ship La Gudne Hermine so that we could Hove ye constructed. We had 
correspondence with the mayor of St. Malo in France and made contacts with 
Mr. Richard Holden who incorporated the company of La Grande Hermine, 
after he heard about it, and our correspondence with the Minister of Public 
Works, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Northern Affairs, Mr. Kniewasser 
of Expo and the Canadian Centennial Commission. This goes back to 1961 
and 1962. I feel quite safe in saying that the idea originated in Gaspé. The 
reason we wanted to do this, naturally, was to have this historic site created 
shere at Gaspé and be able to put the ship there. I still go back to the same 
aeeent that I have, that we have now celebrated Cartier’s second trip to 
Gaspé, forgetting completely about his first trip. Whether La Grande Hermine 
was used on his second trip or not, in my opinion, is not the basis on which you 
should found your arguments for doing this because when he did come back in 
1535 he stopped in Gaspé again. He stopped in Gaspé to unload those two Indian 
doys he took with him in 1534, so we found an excuse why he came to Gaspé 
again. He came to Gaspé twice and to Quebec only once. 


An hon. MempBER: But he stayed longer. 


_ Mr. Keays: The only reason he stayed longer was that he was up in the 
~airet River where there was no water and he could not get out. 


: 
; 
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It surprises me why we took this decision especially when we have peopl 
in Quebec City who are writing articles in the daily paper saying that thi 
belongs to Gaspé and not to Quebec. I have two or three articles on this subjeci 
We have the whole lower St. Lawrence, 200,000 people who are claiming that i 
belongs to Gaspé. All of a sudden the Minister comes out with a statement tha 
we are going to build this replica, that it is going to Expo and it is going to b. 
permanently berthed in the St. Charles and Lairet Rivers. I would like to knoy 
where the Minister got the idea. 


Mr. Lamp: That is a question which should be directed to Mr. Céte rathe 
than to me. | 


Mr. Cérk: Mr. Chairman, I would be prepared to reply to that. I think tha 
it should be clear that the Historic Sites and Monuments Board is an advisor; 
board to the Minister on the “historicity”, if I might call it so, of the facts of ou 
history. The policy regarding the marking of sites, the administration, th 
development of parks on historic sites, is a matter for the Minister to decide ani 
the Department. It is quite true, as Mr. Keays has said, that in 1934 the 4001) 
anniversary of the taking of possession of that whole area of Canada by Cartie 
was marked by very large monuments for those days—a 110 ton granite cros 
overlooking the area, and there were very large ceremonies to mark this 
Nobody gainsays this at all. This marked the first voyage of Cartier. 


@ (11.00 am.) | 

Coming to more recent times, in 1957 after a look at Cartier’s wintering 0 
1535, in Canada, the government of the day decided that the general area yy 
Quebec City on the Lairet River should become a national historic park t 
commemorate Cartier and Brébeuf there. In 1957 and early 1958, the Sociét 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste and others in Quebec City recommended that the com 
memoration might take the form of the restoration of that area on the Laire 
River to its primeval state and the anchoring there of a vessel of Cartier’ 
voyage. This was the general plan that has been accepted in the Departmen 
since about 1958. There have been representations from the people of Gaspé i 
1961, as Mr. Keays indicated, and it was the belief of the Minister that th 
wintering of the Cartier expedition marked the first time of semi-continuou 
European settlement on this continent, apart altogether from the Vikings wh 
are rather in advance of the pre-recorded history period and that the decisio 
was taken that we should elaborate the park in Quebec city by the constructio. 
of a vessel to be located in the Lairet River subject always to the control of th 
St. Charles River by Public Works and the installation of the facilities there 
This is a decision, Mr. Chairman, which the government has taken and it ha 
caused some heartburn, I admit, in Gaspé but nobody wants to detract from th 
fact that the first landfall and taking possession of Canada by Cartier was a 
Gaspé and this is marked that way. La Grande Hermine, La Petite Hermine ani 
VEmerillon were the vessels in the 1535 expedition and, so far as one Ca 
determine, from historical evidence, and for this I refer to Dr. Lamb, none o 
these vessels was at Gaspé in 1534. | 


Mr. KEAys: They were at Gaspé in 1535 before they went to Quebec. 
Mr. COTE: But they wintered in— 


| 
| 
| 
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| Mr, Keays: ‘They-called at Gaspé in 1535. 
_ Mr. Cork: Right but the event is being marked as a wintering. 

Mr. KEAys: Why should we not think of the spring and the summer instead 
if the winter; after all this is when we enjoy living more, I think. 


Thank you, Mr. Coté, for your version of it. I am not too sure if I accept it 
i, I do it with reservations because I do not believe it. However, the decision 
vas reached to build this ship and a contract was negotiated with les Chantiers 
Maritimes or the Davey Brothers in Levis. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the 
Yeputy Minister if he is aware that the same company who negotiated this 
ontract with the government gave to our commission three years ago a tender 
» build that ship at Gaspé at our own shipyard? 


_ Mr. CérTé: I was not aware of that, Mr. Chairman. I might add that we had 
ae plans drawn up by I’Ecole Polytechnique de Montréal and we sought to find 
ut, which firm would be most likely to do the work when Expo 67 asked 
mhether this vessel could be built and exposed at Expo 67—We, really as a 
Jepartment, were not anxious to move that task because you are buying time 
nd you have to move very quickly. We wanted to do it in a more deliberate 
ianner but Expo 67 and the government thought it would be a good idea to 
ave a replica of a vessel about 400 years old to give some of the breadth and 
epth of the Canadian history to be shown at Expo 67. We then sought to find 
ut which was the firm that could most likely do this. The first opinion we 
btained was that that particular shipyard would be the one that had the know 
ow in that area and the capability of doing it in the short time then remaining. 


Mr. Keays: I appreciate the fact and I believe that Mr. Goudreau who is 
resident of that company, is competent to do the job. This I do not deny but, 
hen we first took this thing up with him, he had given us a quotation for the 
dst of building a ship with or without mobile power. In the quotation we have 
ad the price granted there is difference of over $100,000. I am not going to 
"gue this point but I certainly would like to know why, when we had the plans 
r the ship, away back, when we had the quotations from the builder, we now 
ome up with a price of over $100,000 higher than the price which was given 
Ns, 

Mr. Cork: I think, with due respect to Mr. Keays, that the plans and 
yecifications were not available in detail. One has a very broad idea but the 
“ans and specifications are just being completed now and it is true that the price 
going to be a good deal higher. As I mentioned in my testimony earlier, we 
ve buying time. We would have done it more deliberately were it not for the 
‘arking of the centennial confederation at Expo 67. 

_ Mr. LeEBLanc (Rimouski): Yes, Mr. Cété, but I think we must account for 
'€ years that have passed. The tender, we definite plans were made for the 
‘iginal tender made in, I think, Mr. Keays said it was 1960 or 1961. 

_ Mr. Keays: I said 1964. 


__ Mr. LeBLanc (Rimouski): Well, even 1964. We must not forget that we are 
| 1966 and that the plans are now definite and they know exactly what they 
ive to build which they did not know at the time they submitted an 
‘proximate tender price. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, for your information the price was $90,000 fo 
the ship without the diesel motor, which brought it up to $125,000. Thi 
naturally, is not of much consequence in the whole set-up which I want to ge 
at today, but I do think that from the attention in such publications as we ar 
getting across Canada today, Time magazine, which of course, I do not conside 
as an authority on Canadian history, from writings by the Royal Bank «| 
Canada and very many pamphlets which you pick up today which deplore tt 
fact that we cannot establish where the discovery of Canada was. This remin¢ 
me of the 1964 celebration in Charlettetown. They came out with a pamphk 
and called Charlettetown the birthplace of Canada. I objected to that and) 
think what they did was change it to the birthplace of confederation which we 
much better. This is a concern which we have and I sincerely hope that th 
people in Quebec City, with due respect to the hon. member for Quebec Eas 
think that this ship should be at Gaspé for historical, economic reasons, ( 
cetera. I think that you may correct me here, when the order was placed for tl 
ship we did not consider that there were many other elements which we ai 
going to increase considerably, the cost of placing of that ship in the St. Charl 
and Lairet rivers. I am speaking now, and possibly the Deputy Minister cz 
correct me on this, that we have to dismantle part of the ship to get it intoi 


basin. There are three single and one double bridges that we must go under. 


Mr. Céré: It is being built with this in mind, Mr. Chairman. There is th 
problem of getting it into the Lairet, it is quite true; but wherever we bu) 
this ship, we could not have built it if it were to be positioned in the Lair 
River unless we did it very deliberately and had a partial shipyard built ther 
It is going to be more economic to do it the way it has been decided. I thir 
the fundamental point of diversion, Mr. Chairman, is the location of La Grant 
Hermine and, from an historical viewpoint, our own belief is that La Gran 
Hermine was not at Gaspé in 1534. To try to use La Grande Hermine to mai 
the taking possession of Canada would not be appropriate. The marking of t] 
wintering of Cartier in 1535 was, in the view of the National Historic Sites al 
Monuments Board, an event of national historical significance and the method | 
marking this—commemorating it by a park—was a governmental decision tak 
initially in 1958 and carried on by this government here to mark this event: 
wintering by the positioning of La Grande Hermine in Quebec City on t 
Lairet River. | 


Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, I must accept the thinking of the Depu 
Minister on the subject although I do not agree with him that we have > 
celebrate the second trip or the second occurrence of history instead of marki. 
the first one. I would not suggest that we are going to march 100,000 people a 
carry the ship to Gaspé after Expo or have 20,000 tractors dragging it. I st 
cannot accept this and I do not believe that any people living in the lower | 
Lawrence area will accept it. I strongly urge the advisory committee and I. 
Lamb, to have a second look at that, and put a little pressure on t 
government to change their decision. I am sure that if we had on your boar 
representative from the lower St. Lawrence, instead of Quebec City, he col! 
have sold the idea that it should have been at Gaspé and not at Quebec City. 


Mr. Céré: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Historic Sites Boe 
makes recommendations as to the authenticity of history as they see it a 
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whether the event is of national historical importance. Prior to 1955, it did have 
'the responsibility for administration but it is thought that this is wrong. It is 
‘precisely because of these pressures that may be put on, one way or the other, 
‘which may tend to distort history, that the change was made. I think there is 
‘one thing that has happened in the past and that is there has been too much of 
the marking of the first dairy, the first this, the first that and not taking into 
‘account the general context of history. The Historic Sites Board looks at the 
‘events and the main trends of the nation’s history and those events that affected 
‘the history. The responsibility for marking it is the ministerial responsibility 
!and the departmental responsibility, not one for the Board. How it is to be 
‘marked is a matter to be determined by the Minister. The taking possession of 
‘Canada was marked by a very large cross, a 110 ton granite cross. Is this 
'sufficient? This is a question which, I think, is open but to mark it by the 
‘positioning of La Grande Hermine would, so far as the Minister and the Depart- 
‘ment are concerned in the light of the historical evidence that we have from 
‘the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, be erroneous. 


| Mr. SOUTHAM: I have one question. I am very pleased to see Dr. Lamb here 
this morning on behalf of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board. My question 
revolves around the representations that have been made in recent months by 
the Indians of western Canada and particularly in Saskatchewan and followed 
‘up by members of Parliament, like the Right Honourable John Diefenbaker and 
myself and other members regarding the preservation of an Indian tribe’s 
‘Mistassini which is in the area of the South Saskatchewan dam and, as Dr. 
‘Lamb knows, in the not too distant future will be inundated by the backup of 
‘the waters of that dam if it is not moved. There has been a great deal of 
‘concern expressed on behalf of thousands of our western Indians about this and 
‘I was very disappointed to hear the Minister say last Friday, during the debate 
in the House on his estimates of Indian Affairs in answer to a question of mine, 
that the Board of Historic Sites and Monuments had decided against taking any 
action in this respect. Could you tell me, Dr. Lamb, what motivated this 
decision and why you advised the Minister on this matter in this way? 

‘| 
Mr. Lamps: I think the main thing—at least one of the factors that influenced 
‘us—was the result that would accrue from expense and that in regard to 
preserving it, was this unique? Was it undoubtedly an archeological object of 
first rate importance? I think the general consensus was that it was not worth 
the very considerable effort that would be involved in moving it. It is probably 
quite improper for me to give a consensus of opinion of all the members but 
that was the feeling I brought away from this discussion certainly. 


Mr. SouTHaM: The decision then was, more or less, based on the eco- 
nomics? 


Mr. Lamps: That was a factor in it. 


| Mr. SourHam: You were aware, though, of the definite importance in the 
minds of the Indians as to the preservation of this? It is a geographical object, 
as far as a rock is concerned, but it has an intrinsic value and a religious 
Significance, I think, as far as a large group of Indians themselves are concerned 
in western Canada. We, as members and representatives of that area, come 
‘under a certain amount of pressure, you will appreciate, to have this shrine 


| 
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preserved. I do realize there is an economic problem. Did you consider, fo 
instance, moving part of the rock up onto higher ground? P| 


Mr. Lams: I do not think the question of taking a portion of it was actually 
raised. Another consideration arose. This is something that comes up time and 
time again on the agenda of the board, whether a given object or location or 
whatever it is, is of national concern or whether it is essentially regional or, 
concerned with a specific province and I think we felt that this was essentially a 
regional matter. There are a good many precedents for taking that point of view) 
with similar things in other parts of the country. 4 


Mr. SouTHAM: My thought was that there was not enough appreciation 
given to the significance of this because our Indians are, of course, our first 
Canadians and we have a large population of them in Saskatchewan and ir 
western Canada. We are still such a young country, particularly in the west: We 
cannot go back to some of the early history that my friend, Mr. Keays, is 
referring to but, nevertheless, in the next hundred years or so, there is going tc 
be a concentration of tourism in the vicinity of the South Saskatchewan dam 
It is one of the greatest man-made dams in the world. It is changing the whole 
complexion of that area and Indians themselves are part of our tourist 
attraction, as it were. You know what they mean to the National Parks at Banff 
the Banff Indian days and so on. We feel that as western members, we are 
letting our Indian population down by not doing something about this. The 
Minister did mention that he thought possibly the officials of P.F.R.A. wer 
going to take a look at this. Can you tell me if there is going to be some definite 
action or could the Deputy Minister tell me this? Z| 


Mr. Cork: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter, if I may suggest, fo1 
Dr. Lamb but if the Minister has indicated that P.F.R.A. are going to look at it 
we will make quite sure that they do look at it from a regional viewpoint. The 
question which the Historic Sites and Monument Board has asked is whethe 
this is of national historical importance and I think their advice to the Ministe: 
was that this was not of national historical importance. but that does no 
depreciate its importance from a regional viewpoint or a provincial viewpoint 
It may well be that P.F.R.A. or the government’ vof Saskatchewan or « 
combination of both might lead to do something about this but I would no 
comment on that because it is outside the province of the Department. * 


Mr. SoutHsAM: I hope there is some positive action taken. I feel that one oO 
our problems here goes back to Indian affairs and the liaison between thi 
governments themselves and the Indian population. There is still a certait 
amount of inherent distrust and superstition and so on on the part of thi 
Indians with respect to governments themselves. I feel that if we do not taki 
some action in this particular area here we are going to lose a great deal of goo 
will that has more far-reaching effects that just the preservation of the shrint 
itself. I think that, from a psychological point of view, it is a very importan 
step on behalf of some government agency and, of course, we felt that it wa 
the Historic Sites and Monuments Board that should have initiated it. If the: 
feel that it is not of national consequence, possibly, as I say, the P.F.R.A. shoul 
take some action but I do not think we should let this go by the board. Iti 
going to do harm; it is going to spread out like a wave of discontent amon 


| 


| 
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Indians in general which is one of the things we do not want to have happen 
because we are having, as you know, our problems in integrating our Indians 
into our society and looking after their general welfare. 


| Mr. Core: I am informed by my officers here that the Minister has written 
to the hon. Mr. Greene as the responsible Minister for P.F.R.A., drawing this 
matter to his attention. 


\ . Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. HAIDASZ: I would like to ask Mr. Lamb a few questions. I would like to 
know whether, at the recent meeting of the National Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board there was referred for its consideration the Polish Pioneers 


Centre of Wilno, Ontario. Can Mr. Lamb give us any answer on that? 

| 

Mr. Lamp: I think all I can say at this stage is that the matter was 
considered and a recommendation was made to the Minister but I do not think 


It has, as yet, got to the Minister. I think I had better leave it at that. 


| Mr. Harpasz: My second question is whether the Board has considered the 
astablishment, the plausibility or the need of establishing ethnographic mu- 
seums in Canada to preserve and show, for posterity, the importance of the 
sthnic groups of Canada, the Indians, the Eskimos and other groups. 


__ Mr. Lamp: I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a question for the National 
Museum more than for the Historic Sites and Monuments. We would not 
consider that. That would be considered in the National Museum which is the 
National Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology. 

| Mr. Keays: I would like to ask one more question of Mr. Cété. In view of 
he fact that Richard Holden, McKay et cetera had incorporated La Compagnie 
le la Grande Hermine, did you have to make any special arrangements with 
hem or concessions to them in order to build? 

Mr. COTE: None that I know of, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KEAys: You do not anticipate any problems coming up from that angle. 
Mr. Cote: I do not think so. 


_ Mr. Keays: I believe they incorporated this company with the right to build 
hat ship and to draw whatever revenue is possible at Expo from it. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
{| 
Il 
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__ Mr. Core: I am informed, Mr. Chairman, that the company was incorporat- 
don that basis but it was incorporated with the wrong understanding of what 
‘Xpo would allow. 


' Mr. Keays: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Committee for being so 
fatient in going through our Canadian history and I hope that any of my 
tatements have not been the cause of distortion of history, still maintaining the 
oints that I wish to make. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be checked in the proceedings, Mr. Keays. 
Gentlemen, if there are no more questions, on your behalf I wish to express 
ur appreciation to Dr. Pimlott, to Mr. Passmore, to Mr. Hardy and Dr. Lamb 
or being here with us this morning and for their presentations and for their 
oncise replies to members’ questions. Now, gentlemen, I wonder whether we 
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could not pass Item No. 15. This will not, of course, conclude the estimates. We 
will have a meeting next Tuesday at 9.30 o’clock in this room when I shall be in 
a position, then, to announce the proposed trip to the north. A program is being 
arranged and will be submitted to the meeting next Tuesday. Shall Item No. 15, 


carry, gentlemen? 
Item agreed to. 


Our next meeting then will be in this room next Tuesday at 9.30 o’clock, I 
thank you very much for being with us this afternoon. ' 


| 

The meeting is adjourned. | 
“| 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Mownpay June 27, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Granger and Reid be substituted for 
yose of Messrs. Legault and Lind on the Standing Committee on Northern 
ffairs and National Resources. 


1 


WEDNESDAY, June 29, 1966. 
| Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Watson (Assiniboia) be substituted for that 
f Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson) on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs 
ad National Resources. 


THURSDAY June 30, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Watson (Chdteauguay-Hunting- 
on-Laprairie) and Cadieu (Meadow Lake) be substituted for those of Messrs. 
ranger and Keays on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources. 


| THURSDAY, July 7, 1966. 

| Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Dinsdale be substituted for the name of 
[r. Kindt on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
esources. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
TUESDAY June 28, 1966. | 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
the honour to present its 


First REPORT | 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Tuesday, March 22, 1966, your 
Committee had before it for consideration the items listed in the Main Estimates 
for 1966-67 relating to the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources (excepting Indian Affairs). | 


Your Committee has considered these estimates (being items 1, 3, 15, 20, 45, 
50, L50) and commends them to the House. | 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 1 
to 15) is appended. / 


Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT BADANAIT, 
Chairman. | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY June 28, 1966. 
| (16) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Basford, Duquet, Granger, 
rundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Hymmen, Laprise, LeBlanc 
Rimouski), Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Orange, Reid, Roxburgh, Southam 
19). 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs 
nd National Resources; and from the Department of Northern Affairs and 
Tational Resources: Mr. E. A. Coté, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. H. Gordon, 
\ssistant Deputy Minister; Mr. A. J. Reeve, Assistant Director, Natural and 
listoric Resources Branch. 


The Chairman presented the Fourth Report of the Subcommittee on 
\genda and Procedure, as follows: 


Your Subcommittee met yesterday and recommends as follows: 


first, on the matter of national parks, in view of a possible 
adjournment of the House in the very near future, that the Com- 
mittee approve in principle the idea of a visit to national parks and 
that invited witnesses and others who have applied to appear before 
the Committee be advised by Chairman’s letter that there is a 
possibility of the Committee visiting national parks in the autumn, at 
which time it may be possible to hear them. 


second, that the Committee approve in principle that idea of a 
visit of its members to northern Canada to be made as soon as 
possible after the House adjourns, and that members of the Sub- 
committee be instructed to work out a detailed itinerary, with the 
stipulations that, with the Minister’s concurrence, the planning in- 
clude that: the members travel by DC-4 aircraft; the itinerary be of 
approximately twelve days; sufficient time be provided for side trips 
from Whitehorse; a visit to For Smith be included in the itinerary; 
interpretive services be provided in the eastern Arctic; and the press 
be invited to accompany the members. 


Agreed,—That the Fourth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
*rocedure presented this day be adopted. 


_ The Committee resumed consideration of item 1 of the main estimates of 
he Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs Cété, Gordon and Reeve. 
On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson), 
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Resolved,—That, on the matter of national parks, the question of th 
Committee adjourning from place to place and, if necessary, sitting while th) 
House is not sitting, be considered by the Subcommittee on Agenda an 
Procedure. 


Item 1 was carried. | 
| 


Having carried all items of the main estimates for 1966-67 relating to th 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources (excepting India’ 
Affairs), the Committee agreed that they be reported and commended to thi 
House. | 


At 10.32 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY June 28, 1966. 


» (9.43 a.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 

| I now wish to submit to this Committee the fourth report of the subcom- 
aittee on agenda and procedure. Your subcommittee met yesterday and recom- 
ends as follows: 


First, on the matter of national parks, in view of a possible adjourn- 
ment of the House in the very near future, that the Committee approve 
in principle the idea of a visit to national parks and that invited 
witnesses and others who have applied to appear before the Committee 
be advised by chairman’s letter that there is a possibility of the Com- 
mittee visiting national parks in the autumn, at which time it may be 
possible to hear them; 

Second, that the Committee approve in principle the idea of a 
visit of its members to northern Canada to be made as soon as possible 
after the House adjourns, and that members of the subcommittee be 
instructed to work out a detailed itinerary with the stipulations that, 
with the Minister’s concurrence, the planning include that: the members 
travel by DC-4 aircraft; the itinerary be of approximately 12 days; suf- 
ficient time be provided for side trips from Whitehorse; a visit to Fort 
Smith be included in the itinerary; interpretive services be provided in 
the eastern Arctic; and the press be invited to accompany the members. 


Now, you have heard the report of the subcommittee. Is it agreed that this 
eport be adopted? 


Report agreed to. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, is it possible to have the printed record of our 
vroceedings before we go north? 


The CHarrMaAN;: I shall try to do so. We agree that the report of the sub- 
ommittee be adopted as read by the Chairman. 

Now, all other items having been carried, we now resume consideration of 
tem 1 of the main estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
Vational Resources. 

__ On your behalf, of course, I again welcome the Minister, the Honourable 
Arthur Laing, to our proceedings. I hope that this meeting will finally approve 
ind conclude the estimates. We only have one item in Item 1. Now, does any 
aember of this Committee wish to ask any questions of the minister? 


_ Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, a little over a year ago now the minister 
mnounced to the House a national parks policy relative to increasing the 
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number of national parks and with particular reference to Saskatchewan, which 
I was very pleased to hear. I have been personally advocating this for some 
time, along with other people in Saskatchewan, as the minister knows. I would 
like to ask the minister if he could indicate what stage the proposed second 
national park is at and when the location and development of the park is to be 
decided. | 


Hon. Arthur LAiInc (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources) ; 
Mr. Chairman, we are delaying, not because we are stuck but because I want tc 
get the names of three proposed locations. In consultation with the Saskatche- 
wan Parks and Recreation Department, we looked at three different places. One 
was the Val Marie area; the second was the Moose Mountain area and the third 
was Last Mountain Lake which is a magnificent area but already taken up, ay 
Mr. Southam probably knows, by a lot of cottages and would appear to us to be 
occupied to the point where it would be difficult to make a park there. | 


We have proceeded with Saskatchewan; and this is a lesson to us. They are 
concerned that in any place they might choose, it is going to cost them more 
than they had anticipated because our National Parks Act requires the property 
be obtained by the province and turned over to us free of encumbrances. This 
has been the policy in the past and we could not change it without changing the 
act. However, consultations with Saskatchewan are going on now and I woulé 
not be free, Mr. Southam, I think you can understand why, to state today 
what would be the first choice of the two. It would have to be a joint announce: ; 
ment by Saskatchewan and ourselves, though I might tell you that both groups 
have more or less come to an agreement on that; but there is a concern on the 
part of Saskatchewan about the cost of acquiring the property to turn ovel 
to us. Those discussions are still going on and I am very hopeful that we wil, 
get a second park there. 


I say that this is a lesson to us, because I think we might very well know 
that whatever we acquire in the future, we will acquire more cheaply the 
sooner we get it. Now, I believe this to be the case and I think this is the case ir 
mest parts and the sooner we can set these up, the more advantageous it wil 
be to the people. This is my view. | 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I am very glad to hear the minister say that the propositior 
has not fallen through because, as has been indicated a number of times and ai 
the minister knows, Saskatchewan feels she is lagging behind in park develop- 
ment at the national level because we just have the one. We are very consciou‘ 
of the economic potential of national parks. This was why representations have 
been made at various times and I am pleased to hear that you still have it undei 
consideration. 

I would like to express the hope that these negotiations will be carried to é 
successful conclusion because Saskatchewan, in its strategic position north 0! 
the United States area where they have no parkland of their own in Montana 0! 
western Dakota, has a very high potential for tourism. We know that because 0 
the Moose Mountain provincial park there which has been under consideration) 
Last year out of the ten provincial parks in Saskatchewan, Moose Mountain hac 
the largest influx of tourists and this is because of its geographic proximity t¢ 
the United States. This is why, I think your department officials and th 
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Saskatchewan parks officials have been taking a very serious look at it. I am 
zlad to hear you say that. I hope they will continue until they do reach a 
suecessful conclusion for a second national park. 


Mr. Laine: I want to say a word of compliment for the present park, the 
Prince Albert Park. I had not visited it until last year. It is one of our most 
outstandingly beautiful parks. I had no idea that at that latitude we could get 
the vegetation and the growth and, indeed, the golf course is, I think, one of the 
vest golf courses in Canada. I had that j impression; it isa magnificent park. 


. Mr. SOUTHAM: I could not agree with you more. We are very proud of it 
out we feel that one in the southern area would balance up the national park 
economy as far as we are concerned. It would be something similar to Riding 
Mountain which, last year, had the second largest influx of tourists, I believe if I 
im not mistaken, of any of the national parks. I believe Banff national park was 
irst and I think the Riding Mountain park in central Manitoba was the second. 
50, we do know there is a very, very high potential for a second national park. 


' Apart from the fact, as you pointed out, that there is a big monetary factor 
mfluencing the Saskatchewan government, I still think that if that southern 
irea there was taken over and developed, for several reasons I think it would 
enhance the Indian economy. We have, as you know, 800 Indians in the area. 
Nith the development of it; the reforestation through the planting of ever- 
‘reens similar to the process in Riding Mountain; the road building; the opening 
up of further lake areas and beach areas, would really stimulate a very high 
mcrease in the economy of the Indians and in their welfare, as well in as the 
vark aspect itself. As I said, I am happy to hear that this is under continuous 
tudy and I hope it does reach a successful conclusion. 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the Committee that in the 
ast four months the pressure on the parks has been enormous. We are running 
‘bout 17 to 18 per cent above last year. Some of the parks in certain places in 
anada, that is one or two of the western parks and some of the maritime 
varks, are running 100 per cent over last year. We have a deluge of people 
‘oing into the parks. It is going to take a great deal of energy and a great deal 
o£ money to stay ahead of this. It is quite obvious that, if the economy stays the 
vay it is, people are on the roads and they want more parks. It is going to be 
ery difficult to stay ahead of it. 


Mr. Roxpurcu: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. I am just 
vondering how far your department has progressed with promoting a national 
dark in Ontario with the Ontario government, as we have nothing of any 
‘ecount. Iam just wondering how they are coming along in your discussions 
vith them and what are the possibilities? 


Mr. Larne: I am told, Mr. Roxburgh, that there are close discussions going 
n with Ontario at the present time. 


| Mr. Roxpurcu: They may be close but I am just wondering how close they 
vere. Can we get anything more in detail on that? What is the problem that is 
.olding up the decision? 


_ Mr. Laine: I am advised that little can be said at this stage. That is not 


ety satisfactory, I know. I think the press has mentioned that we are looking 
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in the Georgian Bay area and in northern Ontario area, the top of the lakes, 
Mention of the general Elliott Lake area has appeared in the press already and 
there have been discussions in those general areas. This is not going to satisfy 
Mr. Roxburgh nor people from Ontario. 
Mr. RoxsuRGH: I was just wondering what was the attitude of the Ontario 
government on this business? | 
Mr. LAING: We are dealing with their parks and recreation people and they 
have been very, very co-operative, exceedingly co-operative. \ 
Mr. RoxBpurGH: Does it look, then, as if the Ontario government will 


eventually allow a national park in Ontario through the co-operation of your 
department? Is it now only a matter of detail and of finishing things? | 


Mr. Larnc: If we accept, as a reflection of the opinion of the Ontario 
government, the co-operation we are getting from their personnel, the outlook is 
very good, indeed. I think we can do that; we are hopeful that that is the case. 


Mr. RoxpurGH: Do you think Ontario will be able to have a national park 
by 1967? That is, at least to have it on paper? | 


Mr. LAING: I would not care to give an opinion on that. Mr. Roxburgh and 
others have been pressing to see why we cannot, even at this late stage, get a 
park in southern Ontario. We are very conscious that the Ontario government is 
aware of that situation too. That would be of great merit. | 

What we are trying to do is to acquire the balance of the property in Pelee, 
which is that little seven square mile park, to use it to full advantage to 
accommodate the 700,000 or 800,000 people who are jamming into it every year. 
It would be a tremendous advantage to have a park in southern Ontario. | 


Mr. Lainc: Pardon? 


Mr. RoxpurGH: There is nothing definite, then? It does not look toc 
definite? | 


Mr. LAInG: I guess it looks very expensive. 


Mr. Basrorp: I am concerned not with Saskatchewan or Ontario but with 
British Columbia and the fact that the national parks there are all located in the 
eastern section of British Columbia and nothing is located toward the western 
part of British Columbia or close to tidewater. I am particularly concerned with 
the fact that in Garibaldi Park, a provincial park, we are sitting on probably 
one of the finest ski sites in North America which is lying undeveloped and it is 
estimated by skiers that $3 million or $4 million a year are going from the 
lower mainland of British Columbia to the United States to American ski 
resorts. 

I would like to confirm that the offer of the federal government to take 
over Garibaldi Park and develop it with an initial development of $10 millior 
still stands. 


Mr. Latnc: The answer is yes. The approach made from Ottawa to the 


provincial government of British Columbia has been made by three successive 


Mr. RoxBurGuH: There is nothing definite in northern Ontario? | 
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ministers. I want to tell you that Mr. Brooks, who is our chief planning officer 
and, indeed, formerly an employee of the parks department in British Co- 
lumbia, is of the opinion that there is not anywhere in Canada a comparable 
area to Garibaldi capable of being built into a park of grandeur for both 
summer and winter. He thinks it is superbly outstanding and is on record to 
shat effect. 
We have five national parks on the Atlantic. We do not have one national 
oark on the Pacific. This is a matter of regret to us. However, these successive 
approaches to British Columbia have not been fruitful, so far. It would appear 
‘0 be the desire of the province of B.C. to develop the park themselves. There 
aas been a partial, though not destructive, invasion of private enterprise into 
the park. I think that one of their lifts is anchored in the park and I think it is 
correct that there is a long lease granted to a private concern for a lift there. 
That is in one area. Garibaldi is a very odd park in that we would have to make 
an approach by three separate roads to three separate areas, not connected one 
‘0 the other after the roads are in. 
We have gone as far as we possibly can; the government of B.C. said there 
were resources there of timber and of mines. We finally told them that they 
sould take out all the timber and all the mineralized areas and we would then 
move the park area westward to the river—lI have forgotten the name of the 
tiver—which would enable us to absorb the full cost of about $5 million of 
outting in one of the roads. It is a very expensive road through rock with, I 
chink, a height of climb of about 5,000 feet. We agreed to do that. In other 
words, to take over the full cost of putting in the highway, but that did not 
nove them either. So we have gone, at this moment, as far as we possibly can. 
Public opinion, I think, if I am correct in interpreting public opinion in the 
wrovince, would like a national park there. I think it would bring the govern- 
nent of the province of British Columbia a very great deal of revenue, probably 
58 million or $10 million a year, and would repatriate some of the business that 
S going to Mount Baker and some of the other resorts, which has been pointed 
out by Mr. Basford. 


Mr. BAsrorD: You mentioned it would bring the province $8 million or $10 
nillion a year in revenue. How? 


Mr. Larne: In gas tax, licences, liquor profits. We think that we have 
lefinite enough figures to indicate that the two great national parks in Alberta 
wring into Alberta $40 million a year in revenue. We think we can prove this. 


Mr. BAsForpD: When the representatives of the National and Provincial 
?arks Association were here, I put this problem to them and said that I thought 
she difficulty was simply the stubbornness and pigheadedness of the premier and 
isked how that could be corrected. The representatives of that association said it 
Vas just up to the voters of British Columbia. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. Larne: I think Mr. Basford has made his point without corroboration 
tom me. I know you would not ask for that. 


| I doubt that a government in a province is going to be elected or defeated 
n a park policy alone. 


: 
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Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to leave the parks fora 
moment. 

As a result of the accident in Elsa the other day, I think the minister) 
received a wire of which I have a copy. It is from the president of the 924 Mine 
and Mill Union in Elsa, Mr. McWaters. He says: 

Recent tragic death for four miners in mine accident— 
You know, in Hill Mines, Yukon Territory— | 
makes it imperative that a full, impartial and immediate investigation 
into mine safety ordinances and administration of same in the territories’ 
stop It is a fact that mine fatalities in the territories have been increasing 
at an alarming rate northern locals of mine mill have done everything 
possible in presentations to local authorities as well as mine manage- 
ments need to sharpen safety laws and administration of mine safety 

acts. 


Then he goes on to say: 
Urgently request your office— 


the minister’s office— 
to lend full support to convening suggested inquiry. 


My question to Mr. Laing is, is it the intention of the department to look at 
the mine safety regulations as they now stand and also, secondly, I imagine’ 
there will be an inquiry into this particular accident? | 


Mr. Lainc: In answer to this, Mr. Chairman, there is a coroner’s inquest 
being held tomorrow in respect of this most tragic accident. The mining 
regulations are territorial and the mine inspector will be making a very full 
report thereafter. If, in the light of the inquest or statements made by the 
inquest jury and the mine inspector, it is indicated that a full and comprehen-' 
sive inquiry is necessary, I will not hesitate to undertake it. But until the 
results of the inquest are known and we get a complete statement from Bl 
mine inspectors, I do not want to act. 

I want to say, however, to the Committee that the previous president 
before Mr. McWaters has been in correspondence with us on this matter from. 
last March, on the matter of general safety in the territory; the provision of 
rescue crews and so on. I want that to be known now. 

This is a most regrettable accident and there has been discussion beeen, 
us and the union in respect of bringing up‘the standards of safety in the area. 4 
want this to be known now. However, I think I am absolutely correct in saying 
that until the inquest result is known and the mining inspector’s report is 
received, we would be entirely premature in taking any action. 


Mr. ORANGE: Depending on the mining inspector’s report, are you prepared 
to take action? 


| 
| 


Mr. Larne: I said if it was indicated as a result of the inquest. Yes, that is 
right. | 
Mr. Basrorp: If someone else would like to go first, I will yield. 


Your department, Mr. Laing, as I understand it, has been extramly| 
co-operative with the aircraft industry in assuring the proper marking of cables) 
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and wires crossing river valleys or valleys generally. The development of the 
north is, to a great measure, dependent upon the bush pilot and the helicopter. 
Would your officials take into consideration the passing of ordinances for the 
aorth, which we still control, governing the proper marking of cables crossing 
valleys and rivers by private interests? 


Mr. E. A. C6TE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, the marking of cables is a matter which is 
of general concern and regulation by the Department of Transport for the 
safety of aircraft. Our department has been spending a fair amount of money in 
she past in this regard, particularly in respect of cable wires required for the 
water resources cable cars measuring various rivers. The markings are huge 
spheres that are put under the wires so as to warn aircraft of these wires which 
are otherwise invisible. I think this is a general regulation of the Department of 
Transport and, so far as the Northern Canada Power Commission is concerned, I 
velieve these wires are also being marked where appropriate, according to 
standards, and I think these are probably the only two areas in which this 
djepartment has been concerned in the past, up to January 1, 1966 and has a 
continuing look at. 

We will review the situation, in the light of the comments made, to see if 
‘here are any other areas that could be covered to meet the D.O.T. standards. 


Mr. Lainc: I do want to confirm Mr. Basford’s tribute to the air services. 
This country was found and opened up by the bush pilots and they have a great 
record. Today, it has been confirmed and developed by regular transport 
services of airlines and, without this, the future of the north would be very 
oleak indeed. We have a policy of assisting the building of landing strips. 
[ransport is very good in the provision of facilities. I want to confirm what Mr. 
3asford said about the value of air service there. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Coté, I did not intend my remarks to be critical and I 
orefaced my question by the fact that this department has been extremely 
20- -operative in this regard. 
| I am concerned about private interests in the north or non-governmental 
people and, while your department has so much jurisdiction in the two 
-erritories, I wondered whether you could, irrespective of the Department of 
Transport, see to the passing of ordinances or regulations governing this 
situation because, in some of the other areas in the provinces, we may have 
some difficulty passing the type of regulations that may be necessary. 


| Mr. Coté: I think, Mr. Chairman, that this falls under the category of 
safety of flying. It is the eS aS of the Department of Transport to 
onforce the regulations for government and private sector. There are some 
orivate concerns, such as hydro-electric companies, which do have some lines in 
she Yukon and the Northwest Territories. In my view, as far as I can see at the 
moment, these would be the only other ones. We will have a look at it 
jepartmentally to see if there is a problem in that regard. 


The CHatrMaAn: Are there any further questions? 


_ Mr. OranceE: Just to add a little to what Mr. Cété said. The Northwest 
Territories Aviation Council is vitally concerned with this particular aspect. 
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There was a very tragic accident in January in the vicinity of Fort Simpson 
where a small single engine aircraft landed at a place called Blackwater Creek. 
As it attempted to land, it hit the CNT wires crossing the creek and the 
Aviation Council were in discussion with the Department of Transport with: 
regard to the marking of all CNT lines crossing creeks and the MacKenzie 
river. Now, exactly where this stands, I do not know, except that at the annual, 
meeting of the Council, DOT indicated sympathy. However, this does not 
necessarily mean that they will follow it out. | 


| 


Mr. Cort: We, as a department had a real experience about that; one of our 
water resources officers in a chartered plane was caught the same way but this 
particular wire had been marked. We know what tragic consequences can occur 


if the tail plane is sheared off by one of these wires. | 


Mr. Basrorp: Possibly this danger should be drawn to the attention of the 
Minister of Transport. | 
| 


Mr. Céré: I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be up to us and possibly myself, 
as the chairman of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development, to bring 
the various departments together to consider this particular aspect and this I 
have undertaken to do. 


Mr. Duquet: Mr. Chairman. In this list of national parks, I see that for 
Quebec City the park Cartier-Brebceuf is listed. I would like to know, Mr. 
Laing, if you look forward to beginning work on the park next spring or before 
because, due to the fact that the Grande Hermine will be leaving Montreal in 
October to be transported to the Cartier-Brebceuf Park in Quebec, I am 
wondering if preparations are to be made to get the park ready for next fall. In 
the present state of the park, I do not very well see how the Grande Hermine 
could be transported there. ! 


Mr. Laine: Well, Mr. Duquet, I am sorry I could not accept the invitation 
which you and others extended me to see this park. The reports I get of the 
present condition are not very good. It is going to require a very considerable 
amount of work in order to make it worthy of the Grande Hermine, let us put it 
that way. Mr. Cété informs me that there will be a clean-up this yeal 
preparatory to the removal of the Grand Hermine there next fall. We have not 
projected the amount of money that will be spent next year. That is probably a 


very unsatisfactory answer to you. 

Mr. DuQusET: It is not, Mr. Laing, but I would like to know whether any 
engineers or landscapers will be going there to look at the site and see what 
should be done, after which perhaps they can make plans and evaluations ol 
the work needed to be done there. I understand that if we wait until next year, 
it will never be ready to receive the Grande Hermine, as you say. | 


Mr. Larnc: Mr. Cété will answer your question. 


Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, the Cartier-Breboeuf Park consists of a smal) 
amount of land on the left side of the Lairet river which was deeded by the city 
of Quebec. On the right side of the river Lairet, this land has been acquired 
after a fair amount of time and negotiation because there were some construc: 
tions there. On the opposite side of the Lairet in the St. Charles river there is é 
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eed for acquisistion of land for screening. The whole purpose is to have this 
yrea redeveloped into a primeval state and the land assembly has just been 
sompleted this year, in fact. There is also, after the Grande Hermine is in that 
irea, the need to regulate the St. Charles river by D.P.W. and they will be 
naking a contribution to the regulation of the St. Charles and that is fairly 
‘xpensive but is essential because the Lairet is tidal. 


_ Mr. DuquEt: I understand, Mr. Cété, that by the time the Grande Hermine 
‘ets there a dam will have been built by the Public Works Department and the 
avel of the river will have been raised by ten feet in which case it would make 
t much easier to have the work done around the lagoon where the Grande 
Termine is to be put. 


| Mr. CoTE: Based on this land assembly and the now feasible plan of 
evelopment, we have a general plan of development which is now being 
tudied by our park planners, engineers, architects and landscape people with a 
‘iew to starting some cleaning up work this autumn and development next year 
nder next year’s estimates so that we can start preceding the Grande Hermine. 
3ut it will be several years before we get a really respectable park there, in the 
ense that it would be available for visitors. 


_ Mr. DuaQuEt: I understand that the work which will be done there by the 
department of Public Works will considerably help the other work to be done 
o the park. 


| Mr. CotE: And the removal of the sewage in the Lairet which, up to now, 
as been an open sewer, and that is being diverted now. 


_ Mr. Duguet: That has already started because the City of Quebec has 
ready understaken to see that the banks of the river all along are cleaned, 
vhich, in fact, is now being done. 

I thank you very much for the answer. 


| Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, before we pass this item, I 
rould like some definite confirmation from ne Committee that we will ibe 
isiting the parks in accordance with the resolution of the steering committee. 
‘ould we not have a definite date and cannot we have a commitment that we 
il hear witnesses when we are in the parks? 


_ The Cuarrman: Perhaps the minister may be able to answer that. Naturally 
re cannot, now, set a date. I doubt very much that we could. It will depend 
argely, I dare say, on the date we return to Ottawa after the summer holidays. 
‘owever, the minister may have a word on that. 


| Mr. Laine: I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I think the Committee is its own 
laster in a case like this. I think a decision can be taken by the Committee to 
0 to the parks and thereafter to conduct itself in the way in which it wants. 

I do want to make this observation; we have indicated that there is 
oing to be some major revision to the Parks Act and I have stated, and this 
yas confirmed by the Prime Minister very clearly, that ample opportunity 
rould be given to those who had representations to make before those revisions 
vere taken. My own view is that, after you have exhausted the bringing of 
2presentations here, that would webride a visit to, at least, the two western 
ee from which a variety of protests have been coming. 
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I do want to say this that I think a great deal of good could be done for wu 
by the Committee visiting other parks because we are going to have this samc 
problem that we notice in Banff and Jasper today extend to other parks in oui 
system. I would say that probably it is going to extend, first of all, to Fundy anc 
the Cape Breton Island, but it is also going to appear in the Manitoba anc 
Saskatchewan parks. I think when the representations are heard in the parks i ir 
Banff and Jasper that, at the same time, the Committee would serve a ver) 
useful purpose if it made visits to the other two western parks and also the twi 
I spoke of in the Maritimes. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I agree but I do not agree that you are 4 
to have the same problems that you have in Jasper and Banff because thi 
problem again—and I do not want to hash it over any more—is the problem P 
the two townsites and of what you are going to do about these towns. 

Personally, I feel very strongly that some sore of local self government ha: 
to be given these towns. I think it is vitally important that the Committee ge 
out there and see the problem and I think they could get a better idea of wha 
the problem is if they do visit the other parks because there is a great deal o 
difference in the set-up of the other parks as compared to Jasper and Banff. 

Provided that we can have the commitment that the Committee will bc 
there and will hear representations from any intersted people, then I am quit« 
happy about it. | 


Mr. DuQUET: That is agreed, I believe. 


Mr. Larne: I want to put this on the record. I do not think that ou 
commitment to have these hearings from all who want to make representations 
would be discharged unless the Committee went to Banff or Jasper. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have a supplementary to Mr. Horner’s question. I have tw 
technical questions on whether the Committee is asking the House for leave ti 
sit while the House is not sitting because, as I understand the rules, for ¢ 
Committee to sit and go north in July or to the western part in Septembe 
while the House is not sitting, requires special leave to sit during the recess. 

Secondly, if we pass the estimates, what right do we have to examine th 
departmental officials either up north or in the west? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have the assurance of the minister that the supplement 
tary estimates will be referred to the Committee so that we will have al 
opportunity to discuss that at all times. - | 


Mr. Basrorp: That has put my second question on the record. What abou’ 
the other problem? Maybe my reading of the rules is wrong but I think for.: 
Committee to sit during a recess requires special leave because, as a member 0 
the Pension Committee which sat during a Christmas recess, we required go a 
leave. 


The CHarRMAN: I do not think, Mr. Basford, there is any intention of th 
Committee to sit while the House is in recess. I never understood that end of if 
When the House is in recess we are permitted the trip to the north, that is al 
right, but we are not going to sit as a Committee during the recess in the sam 
way as the Committee on the Canada Pension Plan sat during the winter. | 

In other words, formal sittings of the Committee are not contemplated. - 
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trip to the north is not considered to be formal but I anticipate that we will go 
_ to the parks when we return to Ottawa after the summer recess, so that we will 
_be constituted as a Committee. re SG, 


| Mr. BasrorD: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be difficult, I find that 
contrary to my nature but, as I understood the subcommittee’s report, we would 
endeavour to go to the parks in September. 


The CHAIRMAN: No dates have been set. We will go to the parks as soon as 
we return back to Ottawa. 


Mr. BasrorpD: If September is the time chosen there is a strong possibility 
the House will not be sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN: That, I cannot answer. I do not know when the House will 
resume operations. 


Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): Could we not ask for permission to sit while 
the House is not sitting, and then we will have it if we do go in September? 

; 
i 


The CHAIRMAN: I think if we leave the visit to the parks as we have 
envisaged, until after we return from the summer recess, that would be a 
reasonable attitude to take. I do not think I should suggest that the members 
‘should return prior to the resumption of the sitting of he House. 


| Mr. Basrorp: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but it is conceivable that the House might 
‘not sit until some time in October and, with respect to you, sir, it is a lot more 
‘pleasant at Banff and Jasper in September than in November. I think the 
‘Committee should endeavour to be there in September and therefore, we are 
going to have special leave to go there in September. 


| I would move, Mr. Chairman, that the steering committee consider this 
problem and have the leave of the Committee to request leave of the House to 
isit during the recess, if that be necessary to arrange a trip to Banff and Jasper 
at the appropriate time. 


| The CHAIRMAN: I will consider that, Mr. Basford. I will consider your 
proposal but I do not wish to put a motion to the meeting now, as you suggest. I 
am just as interested to visit the park as anyone else. 


| Mr. Laine: Mr. Basford’s insistence that he is searching for pleasant things 
in Banff or Jasper, raises my hopes greatly. 
i 


| _ Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, with respect, you may not want to put a 
motion, but I do. I move that the steering committee consider the question of 
‘this Committee sitting in national parks while the House is in recess and, if 
need be, have leave to ask the House for permission to sit during the recess. I 


move that; I do not know whether or not I have a seconder. 
_ Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I second the motion. 


The CuHairMaN: I might say, before I put the question to the Committee, 
that the minister has another engagement and, therefore, he is asking to leave. 
We are very grateful for his faithful attendance at our meetings. I want to 
thank him, on behalf of the Committee, for being with us this morning. 


~ Mr. Laine: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, moved by Mr, ) 
Basford and seconded by Mr. Horner. Those in favour of the motion, which is to | 
the effect that the matter be referred to the steering committee for considera- 
tion, please signify. 

Mr. Basrorp: Further, Mr. Chairman, that the steering committee have | 
leave, by itself, to ask the House for leave to sit during the recess. That obviates | 
the necessity of having another meeting of this Committee. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour of the motion, please signify. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I trust that you will bear with me. Now that we have 
heard, I beieve, very considerable discussion on all items, shall Item 1 carry? 


Item 1 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: This will conclude the consideration of the main estimates 
for 1966-67 of the department, excluding Indian Affairs. Shall I report the) 
estimates and commend them to the House? / 

The reporting of the estimates to the House agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, before we adjourn, I wish to express the appreciation | 
of the Committee to all the witnesses who appeared before us; our appreciation, | 
also, to the minister, who has already been thanked for his attendance, and also / 
to his Deputy Minister, Mr. Cété, and the officials who have been very, very, 
faithful in attending our meetings and also in answering all questions. On sae | 
behalf, I want to thank them most warmly. 

Now, this Committee is adjourned to the call of the Chair. I thank HOU | 
very much for being with us. 
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Cadieu (Meadow Lake) on July 14, 1966. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, July 13, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
‘esources be empowered to adjourn from place to place within Canada for the 
urposes of obtaining further information relating to matters and projects 
ealing with northern development; and that for this purpose, the said Com- 
ittee be authorized to sit while the House is sitting or during adjournment of 
1e House; and that the Clerk of the said Committee 


and the necessary 
ipporting staff do accompany the said Committee. 


THURSDAY, July 14, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Kindt, be substituted for that of Mr. Cadieu 
Meadow Lake), on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 


asources. 
| Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


| 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, July 27, 1966. 
(17) 


_ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
is day at 3.12 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Albenbrack, Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, 
undlock, Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Ne- 
‘u, Orange, Roxburgh, Southam, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chéteau- 
vay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) (17.) 


Also present: Messrs. Barnett, Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Lind, M.P.’s. 


Having been empowered by the House to adjourn from place to place on 
je matter of northern development, the Committee agreed to use this authority 
id to visit northern Canada, using the itinerary provided by the Department 
‘Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


It was agreed that the following be appended to today’s Proceedings: the 
nerary, Appendix VII; post-trip summary, Appendix VIII. 


Referring to the membership of the Committee, on motion of Mr. 
cWilliam, seconded by Mr. McKinley, 


Resolved:—That the Committee recommend to the House that the names of 
essrs. Lind, Barnett and Cadieu (Meadow Lake) be substituted for the names 
Messrs. Haidasz, Howard and Kindt and that the Chairman report to the 
Duse accordingly. 


At 3.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair, and then 
‘tered upon informal proceedings wherein the members were briefed by 
*partmental officials in preparation for the Committee’s visit to northern 
mada departing from Ottawa tomorrow, Thursday, July 28th and scheduled 
return Monday, August 8th. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


_ * At the Chairman’s request, a record of these informal proceedings is 
‘pended at the end of this Issue; Appendix IX. 
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DELIBERATIONS 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


WEDNESDAY, July 27, 1966. — 


@ (3.10 p.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

I am very pleased to extend to the Minister, his Deputy Minister, H 
officials and every member of the Committee a warm welcome to this meeting, 
am very pleased to see that we have a quorum at the meeting. 

Having been empowered by the House to adjourn from place to place c 
the matter of northern development, it is in order for us now to formally agr 
to use this authority. Is it agreed then that we visit northern Canada using tl 
itinerary provided by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Ri 
sources, copies of which you have received? Is it also agreed that the itinerar 
be appended to today’s minutes of proceedings as well as a summary after th 
trip? Agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion moved by Mr. McWilliam and seconde 
by Mr. McKinley that the Committee recommend to the House that the nam‘ 
of Messrs. Lind, Barnett and Cadieu (Meadow Lake) be substituted for tl 
names of Messrs, Haidasz, Howard and Kindt on this Committee and that |] 
Chairman report to the House accordingly. 


Mr. McKINLEY: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: All in favour of the motion, gentlemen? 
Motion agreed to. 


I now adjourn our formal proceedings to the call of the Chair and we Ww 
sit informally to hear the briefing of the departmental officials in preparatic 
for our trip to the north departing tomorrow from Ottawa. | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


SATURDAY, August 6, 1966. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 9.50 am., at Woodchopper’s Monument just inside Alberta at its 
order with the Northwest Territories, latitude 60°. The Chairman, Mr. 
sadanai, presided. 
| Members present: Messrs. Albenbrack, Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Du- 
uet, Gundlock, Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, 
feveu, Roxburgh, Simpson, Southam, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Ché- 
2auguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) (17). 


Also present: Messrs. Barnett, Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Lind, M.P.’s. 


' On a suggestion of Mr. Cadieu (Meadow Lake), having discussed the 
ignificance of Eldorado mining in the north, it was agreed that the Committee 
vould make a previously unscheduled side trip to Eldorado City and Eldorado 
lining Company on the morning of Monday, August 8, 1966, en route to Fort 
‘hurchill from Yellowknife. For that day, a consequent eatlier take-off time of 
.00 a.m. was scheduled for the chartered aircraft from Yellowknife. 


| 

The Committee adjourned at 10.05 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 

| Michael A. Measures, 

| Clerk of the Committee. 


Monpay, August 8, 1966. 
(19) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
tis day at 9.15 a.m. in the private dining room of the Yellowknife Hotel, 
‘ellowknife, N.W.T. The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Basford, Dinsdale, Duquet, 
(undlock, Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Ne- 
pu, Roxburgh, Simpson, Southam, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chdteau- 
\ay-Huntingdon-Laprairie). (17) 


| Also present: Messrs. Barnett, Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Lind, M.P.’s. 


| 


| 


The Chairman explained that, due to a fault in an engine of the aircraft 
‘hich was discovered after yesterday’s flight and the consequent necessity of 
‘ordair flying in a new aircraft from the south, the Committee’s departure from 
pe naite would be delayed by approximately four hours to 11.00 a.m., from 
le 7.00 a.m. scheduled for the newly planned visit to Eldorado. 
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In view of the foregoing, the Chairman asked for the members’ comments, 

on the side trip to Eldorado. 
} 
After considerable discussion which referred to the enthusiasm of the 
Eldorado people, the dubious quality of a mere touch-down visit to Eldorado, | 
previous itinerary commitments, and possible compromise to members’ commit-_ 
ments in Ottawa due to further delay; | 


It was moved by Mr. Mather, seconded by Mr. Roxburgh, | 


That the Committee fly from Yellowknife direct to Fort Churchill and then’ 
on to Ottawa, thus eliminating the visit to Eldorado City and Eldorado Mining 
Company. , 


An amendment was moved by Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. Watson’ 
(Assiniboia). 


That the Committee fly from Yellowknife direct to Eldorado for a brief 
visit en route to Fort Churchill. | 


On division, the amendment was negatived: 5 yeas, 8 nays, 4 abstentions. 


| 
On division, the motion was carried: 8 yeas, 4 nays, 5 abstentions. | 
It was agreed that a pertinent telegram over the Chairman’s signature be 
dispatched to Eldorado, conveying as well the Committee’s regrets. 


The Committee adjourned at 9.50 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX VII 


ITINERARY* 
Approx. 
Date Leave Arrive Mileage Remarks 
Frys 
nly “28 Ottawa's. Awl... 9:00 a.m. Frobisher Bay...... 4:00 p.m. 1300 Lunch on plane 
z Dinner, Frobisher 
Broughton Is......., 12:30 p.m. 300 Breakfast Frobisher 
Frobisher Bay...... 5:30 p.m. Box Lunch Broughton 
ey Fy aaa Dinner Frobisher 
Pangnirtung........ 12:30 p.m. 200 Breakfast Frobisher 
Frobisher Bay....., 5:30 p.m. Box Lunch Pangnirtung 
5° aaa, ae Dinner Frobisher 
Pete Te eee _Sritiepg 2 igi hiveryt” 
Coral Harbour..,... 11:30 a.m, 425 Breakfast Frobisher 
wastes ee acer Lunch, Dinner 
Coral Harbour 
Visit to Eskimo Village and Northern Affairs Establishment (boat) 
July 31 Coral Harbour...., 9:00 a.m. Cambridge Bay.... 12:30 p.m. 675 Breakfast Coral 
icin kh cae ae Lunch, Dinner 
Cambridge Bay 
Aug. 1 Cambridge Bay.... 9:00a.m.  Inuvik.,........... 12:30 p.m. 700 =Breakfast Cambridge 


Lunch, Dinner Inuvik 


Group ‘‘A’”’ 


Mavakne ce. see 2:30 p.m. McPherson......... 3:30 p.m. 75 
McPherson......... 5:30 p.m. Hest le A ae 6:30 p.m. 75 


Possible short stop at Arctic Red River if time permits. 


Group “B” 


Pitivike re tet Oh) 2:30 p.m. Tuktoyaktuk....... 3:30 p.m. 75 
“LNT 3 0 i a a 5:30 p.m. inivak. Soy |S 6:30 p.m, 75 


Option #1—A.M. 
Aug. 2 Visits to local points of interest in Inuvik 


Option #2—A.M. 


Mei tels Wie. AAR CM ER Ut awclat settee Sata Breakfast, 
Lunch, Dinner Inuvik 


J Cita Ame eked Wiad 8:30 a.m. HN AL yl edly tect tecaa 2 9:15 a.m. 50 
pAkAwak Es bie. a. 11:15 a.m. IMUVIkN.: Bie hae: 12:00 noon 50 
P.M. 
Ceremonies re-completion of C.N.T. landline to Inuvik. 
Bees Thuvike e006... 9:00a.m.  Whitehorse......... 12:00 noon 550 Breakfast Inuvik 
: Se Lunch, Dinner 
Whitehorse 
Aug. 4 Whitehorse......... 9:00 a.m. Dawson city........ 11:00 a.m. 200 Breakfast Whitehorse 
BWEOD LES. 2 354, 4:00 p.m. Whitehorse......... 6:00 p.m. Lunch Dawson city 
a SaaS Dinner Whitehorse 
OR 
Tour of Whitehorse and environs if no suitable aircraft available for Dawson city 
(| Aug. 5 Whitehorse......... 9:00 a.m. Pine Point.......... 1:00 p.m. 700 Breakfast Whitehorse 
Ine Pointe.) cc2i3, 5:00 p.m. Fort Smith......... 5:30 p.m. 100 Lunch Pine Point 
aa Dinner Fort Smith 
Aug. 6 Fort Smith......... 9:00a.m. Hay River......... 10:00 a.m. 170 Breakfast Fort Smith 
af Hay River......... 3:00 p.m. Yellowknife. ....... 4:00 p.m. 125 Lunch Hay River 
‘ a Dinner Yellowknife 
oe Aug. 7 Tour of points of interest in Yellowknife and District. 
Aug. 8 Yellowknife. -...... $:00'a.m.°~ Churchill.....)..... 12:00 noon 735 Breakfast Yellowknife 
“FG Ohorchillsy.cue sc. 3:00 p.m. Ottawa li, (8 Duk 9:30 p.m. 1225 Dinner on plane. 
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APPENDIX VIII | 
Post-Trip Summary of the Visit to Northern Canada ) 


The party: 
Members of the House of Commons:—Messrs. Alkenbrack, Badanai, Basford, | 
Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, Hymmen, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Mather, 
McKinley, McWilliam, Neveu, Orange, Roxburgh, Simpson, Southam, Watson | 
(Assiniboia), Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Barnett, Cadieu 
(Meadow Lake), Lind. 
Clerk of the Committee:—Mr. Michael A. Measures. / 
From the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources:—Messrs. 
Gordon, Assistant Deputy Minister, Northern Affairs; Stevenson, Administrator 
of the Arctic; Doyle and Nault, Administrative Officers, Northern Administra-_ 
tion Branch. | 
Media Representatives:—Mr. Tissington, Parliamentary correspondent for 
the Thomson newspapers; Mr. Ramsay, CBC News; M™ Guay, Radio Canada. | 


Air Crew:—Messrs. Patterson, pilot; Parsons, co-pilot; Lee, navigator; 
Mahydy, engineer; Turgeon, steward. ) 
The aircraft:—DC-4 chartered from Nordair Limited. 


Thursday, July 28, 1966: 

In the evening at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island, the Committee met, 
informally and publicly, for five hours with the Council of the Apex Hill 
Community Association. The Council consists of 13 persons, all elected, of which 
8 are Eskimo and 5 white (thus the Council is integrated), representing the 
proportion of eskimos and whites in the population. Greetings, introductions. 
questions, answers and dialogues were exchanged between Members, the 
Council, and the public, in the Eskimo and English languages, with all word: 
interpreted by two Eskimo interpreters. Referred to were: adult education anc 
radio, child education, medical care in Frobisher Bay and outlying areas, aid t¢ 
private enterprise, tourism, hunting, food, parliamentary representation, Eski- 
mo-white differences in standards of living, northern administration, sewage 
local autonomy, financing of co-operatives, teaching, housing, recognition giver 
the Council by federal government departments. 


Friday, July 29, 1966: 

Due to unfavourable flying weather, scheduled sidetrips from Frobishe: 
Bay were cancelled. | 

In the morning at Frobisher Bay, the party toured: the Ikaluit (means fish 
Co-op’ store, Apex Hudson Bay store, hospital, Northern Canada Power Com: 
mission, school, an Eskimo dwelling. 

In the afternoon, the party was briefed in their respective functions by: th: 
Regional Administrator of the Department of Northern Affairs and Natione 
Resources, the CBC director, Department of Transport airport manager, post, 
master, RCMP inspector, commanding officer HMCS Frobisher, manager Nor 
thern Canada Power Commission. 


f 
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Saturday, July 30, 1966: 
At Coral Harbour, Southampton Island, in the afternoon, one part of the 
party toured an Eskimo settlement some ten miles by land and water away 


from the airport. The other part of the party toured the settlement in the 
evening and spent the night there. 


Sunday, July 31, 1966: 
At approximately 1.45 EST, the party crossed the Arctic Circle by air. 

In the afternoon at Cambridge Bay, Victoria Island, the party toured: 
Eskimo housing, schools, the RCMP station, and observed the wreck of 
Amunson’s ship, Maud. 

In the early evening, a tour was taken of the nursing station: the pharmacy, 

operating room, wards, X-ray facilities; and the two nurses were questioned 
on their work. 
In the evening, the Committee met, informally and publicly, for over two 
hours with the Community Council, with English-Eskimo interpretation; greet- 
ings, introductions, questions, answers and dialogues were exchanged with the 
Council members and the public. Referred to were: welfare, the fishing co-oper- 
ative, migratory birds, hunting, child education away from home, grades for a 
aew school, adult education, employment, health and medical services, mining 
srades, alternatives to welfare payments. 


Monday, August 1, 1966: 
| At Cambridge Bay in the morning, the party toured a handicraft shop and 
the DEW Line site. 

In the afternoon at Inuvik, District of Mackenzie, the party divided into 
‘wo groups for sidetrips by pontoon aircraft. The group which flew to Fort 
McPherson held a public meeting with the Citizens’ Council, toured an Indian 
village, and stopped over at Arctic Red River. The group which fiew to 
Cuktoyaktuk toured: the nursing station, Hudson’s Bay store, fur and knit 
iandicraft store; and observed the curing of whale meat. At Tuktoyaktuk, 
sommunity problems were discussed at a public meeting with the Eskimo 
Council; the Eskimo president of the Community Association presided as 
chairman. 


"uesday, August 2, 1966: 

_ In the morning at Inuvik, part of the party flew by pontoon aircraft for a 
‘idetrip to Aklavik; Members toured the settlement and visited a fur co-opera- 
ive. The other part of the party toured Inuvik: the waterworks, Scientific 
esearch Laboratory, new fur sales centre, Eskimo co-op’ housing, unserviced 
\ousing, Northern Transportation Corporation, new dock area, Imperial Oil’s 
eismograph camp, Northern Canada Power Corporation, firehall, RCMP bar- 
acks, Inuvik General Hospital. 


_ In the afternoon, the party attended ceremonies marking the opening of the 


‘anadian National Telecommunications’ telephone and telegraph “land line” to 
nuvik, 
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In the evening at dinner, the Commissioner of the. Northwest Territories 
was the main speaker and referred to work in the north by Denmark, Russia 
and Canada. 


After dinner, the party met with the Inuvik Advisory Council for more 
than an hour and a half, with the Commissioner in attendance. Referred to 
were: the utilidor system, housing, one building complexes as effected in the 
Russian arctic, apartment living. 


Wednesday, August 3, 1966: 


In the afternoon at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, the party toured White- 
horse: included were a modern library, a modern minimum security deten- 
tion establishment under construction, an Indian graveyard, the Klondike 
paddle wheel steamer up on land and under renovation for display, the power 
dam with salmon run. 


Thursday, August 4, 1966: 


In the morning at Whitehorse, after a sourdough pancake breakfast, the 
party toured a school and then took a trip on the Yukon River and visited New 
Imperial Mine. 

In the afternoon from Whitehorse, the party flew to Dawson City on a 
sidetrip. A small part of the party flew from Dawson City to visit the asbestos 
mine at Clinton Creek. The bulk of the party toured Dawson City’s environs: 
No. 11 gold mining dredge at work, ‘monster’ at Bear Creek, Robert 
Service’s cabin where he was portrayed in a monologue, Midnight Dome 
overlooking Dawson City and Klondike valley. 


In the evening, the party attended the Gaslight Follies at the reconstructed 
Palace Grand Theatre. 


After the show, the party returned to Whitehorse by air. 


Friday, August 5, 1966: 


In the afternoon at Pine Point, District of Mackenzie, the party was briefed 
by the mine superintendent with a mining flow-chart and then toured the pits 
and the operation of the crusher, ball grinder, concentrator (using water bubble 
floatation), and dryer. 

In the evening at Fort Smith, District of Mackenzie, the party toured en 
route to the hotel. 

After dinner, the Committee met, informally and publicly, for more than 
three hours with members of the Fort Smith community, with an exchange of 
greetings, introductions, questions and answers. Referred to were: communica- 
tion between Indians and public servants, the Indian’s place in the community, 
language problems, education, employment, trades training, work attitudes, 
CBC services, development of local leadership and autonomy, medical services, 
roads, liquor, costs of living, social workers. 


Saturday, August 6, 1966: 


In the morning, during a short tour of Fort Smith and environs, the 
Committee met formally at Woodchopper’s Monument (see Minutes of Pro- 
ceeding for this day, page 591 in this Issue). 
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In the afternoon at Hay River, District of Mackenzie, the party toured the 


new townsite: the Federal Building, arena, city hall; and the pentecostal 


hospital. 
In the evening, the party flew to Yellowknife. 


Sunday, August 7, 1966: 
In the afternoon at Yellowknife, District of Mackenzie, the party’s tour 


included: Giant Yellowknife Mine site, Con mine, public and separate schools, a 
_ new hospital under construction. 


Monday, August 8, 1966: 


In the morning, the Committee met formally in the Yellowknife Hotel 
(see Minutes of Proceedings for this day, page 591 in this Issue). 


In the evening at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, the party toured: an Eskimo 
vocational training area (welding, sheet metal, carpentry, outboard engine 
overhaul, drafting) an Eskimo village, a craft shop, an Indian village where 
the Chief was interviewed. 


In the evening, the party departed Fort Churchill for Ottawa. 


NOTE: 
On all stops during this visit to the north, members of the Committee had 


_ informal discussions with leaders and members of the communities visited. 


Total air distance flown was approximately 7,700 miles. 
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‘APPENDIX IX 


INFORMAL PROCEEDINGS 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


WEDNESDAY, July 27, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Probably the Minister would like to say a word at the 
beginning of the informal proceedings. Mr. Laing, would you care to say 
anything? 


Mr. ArTHUR LAING (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of being here on the advent of your 
departure for the north. I am not going to deal with the itinerary or any detail. 
I think Mr. Coté will be speaking to you afterwards but I do want to say that I 
think that from the point of view of our Department this is one of the more 
important things that we have done. We have had a House of Commons for 
many years. I do not think we have ever had more than two or three or four 
members of that Commons who were conversant with the problems and the 
geography of northern Canada. We will now, after your visit, have some 22. 


This is very worrisome to me, this itinerary of yours because I fully expect 
to be looking across the carpet next year to some people who are bigger experts 
than I because you are going to places that I have not been. 


We are dealing, gentlemen, with an area of almost 40 per cent of Canada 
that has about two-tenths of one per cent of Canada’s population. There are 
areas on the eastern side of the high Arctic, where you will be visiting, where 
the population is about one person per 279 square miles. | 


There are people in Canada who still say that our Department and 
successive governments are making a mess up there. You should stay away 
from these Eskimo people and leave them alone. You are killing them. This 
just happens to be part of Canada. It is a part where we have to exercise our 
sovereignty. It is a part where in co-operation with our allies, we have to 
maintain a defence force, and we are doing that. It is an area of Canada where 
we are beginning to see that we have riches that we never realized before. 
When I tell you that in the Northwest Territories alone the production of 
minerals in 1965 rose from $17 million in 1964 to $74 million in 1965 and when I 
tell you that it will be in excess of $100 million this year, from the Northwest 
Territories alone, I am giving you some idea of the riches that are there. 


Some of you are going to get the shock of your lives. People like Jack 
Roxburgh, who is so familiar with his rich sand of Norfolk, when he sees the 
geology that is up there, because you are goinig to see geology, not soil, and you 
are going to say, “what on earth ever brought people here.” It is a little late tc 
ask the Eskimos why they went up that far and you would not get a reply 
anyway. There are other people who say, “let us bring them all out.” Asi 
matter of fact, one man, one time when he was a cabinet minister, said we coulc 
put them up at the Royal York hotel cheaper than doing the things that wé 
are doing up there. 


f 
t 
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Gentlemen, I have, out of my fantastic visit to Siberia last year, an idea of 
the potential that lies in our area because I think that our north is the same as 
Siberia. I am particularly concerned and interested in the last 48 hours’ of 
reading in the press that an arrangement has been made between J apan and the 
Soviet Union for a capital participation in the development of eastern Siberia. 
dow a Communist country arranges, with a country like Japan for a capital 
garticipation and development, I do not know but I would sure like to find out. 
The fact of the matter is that Siberia is exceedingly rich. We are of the opinion 
that our North is just the same. 


There has been a tremendous amount of recent mineral development. When 


‘came to the Department I said that it is essential that we do our best to put an 


sconomy under the feet of the people that live there because I found that in the 


Northwest Territories alone we are putting about $45 million per annum of 
Jaxpayers’ money from southern Canada in to maintain the people in the 


Northwest Territories. This is no good in the long run at all. We have got to get 
some value, some wealth out of that. We have got to educate the people to 
oarticipate in the development of the resources that lie there or we are not 
zoing to have satisfaction in that particular area. We are moving in that 
jirection. 


I issued instructions that primary importance was to be attached to the 


levelopment of resources and the encouragement of private money in that area. 


That is what we have been primarily doing. 

| You are dealing with people that are primitive in our sense of being 
drimitive. I do not know by what sense of arrogance we who live in so-called 
‘ivilized parts of Canada think that we are ahead of them. I am not sure. When 
' first went up there I said to the Eskimos that I was less concerned about my 
mpression of them than their impression of me. You are dealing with, as a 
natter of fact, a people who are extremely sensitive, artistic, capable, magnifi- 
tent little people with machinery and you are going to find an energetic 
yeople. You would have to be energetic to stay alive in some of that country in 
he wintertime. It is one of those areas of which I am sure the poet spoke when 
te said “better dwell in the midst of alarms than rule in this horrible place”. 
This is some of the country that you are going to see. 

You are going to see the Yukon as well which had a political history that 
uiet antidated anything in the Northwest Territories and which is much more 
Mature in its development. You are going to be asked about what we are going 
0 do and you are going to ask yourselves what we are going to do to move the 
ype of government that they have there at the present time which is largely 
‘entred upon the actions that we take out of Ottawa more closely to the people 
hat live there. 

' About one and one half years ago we appointed the Carrothers Commission 
onsisting of Dean Carrothers of the University of Law of Western Ontario, Mr. 
ean Beetz and Mayor Parker of Yellowknife, whom you will meet. They will 
‘e reporting to us in the matter of a few weeks. Their Commission was set up 
‘0 predict and define for us the possible developments of government in the 
“erritories. This, we are firmly committed to. We admit that we have got to 
love government closer to the people who live there than we are doing at the 
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present time. The people that are there do not want the proposal of some of the 
provinces to move the provincial boundaries north. After all, these are pioneers 
and they have been there many years. If there is riches and wealth there, they 
want to participate in this development and they want some form of govern- 
ment. They say provinces. They want some form of government in which their 
pioneering spirit and efforts are being reflected. This is wholly understandable. 

Gentlemen, most of you, I hope, are not too different than I when I first 
went north. I thought this had opened up an entirely new avenue of interest in 
my life. It is one of the most interesting areas in the world. 

There are not many northern nations. We are one of the very few northerr 
nations. We should be extremely proud that we are a northern nation becaus¢e 
our prairies have northern conditions too, in the wintertime, and much 0 
Canada has. Indeed, climatic conditions are not any more bitter in much of the 
north than they are in the provinces which we call southern Canada. 

I do hope that you take full advantage of the facilities that have beer 
provided. You are not going to have the comforts you have at home but the; 
will be quite adequate. I told Lawrence Watson that he is not going to like tha 
whale blubber and he will be anxious to get back to steaks. The food and th 
accommodation for you will be excellent, even by Ottawa standards, but I hops 
that you do pay attention to the problems that we are confronted with and tha 
our men are confronted with in a very difficult area. 

A book has been prepared for you about the resource potential. We thin! 
there is going to be a great deal more mineral exploration. 

You are going to Pine Point? 


An hon. MEMBER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latnc: You will see at Pine Point one of the richest and one of th 
larger mining operations on this continent. We think there are a great man 
more of similar value in the Territories and in the Yukon. In our high nort 
there is about 65 per cent or 70 per cent of the sedimentary rocks that we hav 
in Canada. Not all sedimentary rock has oil in it but all oil is found i 
sedimentary rocks. We are going to have a very heavy exploration in the nort 
for oil immediately ahead of us so that we are going to make, economically 


something out of this area. 
I am delighted that 22 members, eight per cent of the House of Common: 


has an opportunity to see the problems, to meet the people and I would thin 
sympathetically assist us in the future in trying to do a good job. Thank yo 
very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. ‘ 
And now I shall call on the Deputy Minister, Mr. Cété, to introduce hi 
officials who will brief us on this particular excursion into the far north. 


Mr. E. A. CéTE (Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs an 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, I might say to the members of th 
Committee that I am personally very sorry not to be able to be along with yo 
on this trip. However, the Assistant Deputy Minister dealing with Norther 
Affairs, Mr. John Gordon, has been asked by the Minister and myself | 
accompany you on this trip. 


f 
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Mr. John Gordon has had a varied experience in government circles dealing 
with the indigenous people. He has been with the Indian Affairs branch for a 
umber of years up to 1964 following which he has been with this Department 
‘responsible for Northern Affairs: A good deal of the policies which recently 
have come to the fore have been evolved under his direction. He will be accom- 
panied by a small group of officials who, with the material that has been put 
forward in this book, with you will be able, I think, to answer most of the 
questions. 


| I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, to say much more than this. I think that 
the broad context in which northern development is to take place has been set 
out by the Minister in very lucid and striking terms. We are reorganizing the 
Department now that Indian Affairs is with us in order to deal with the northern 
problems in a more cohesive manner than has hitherto been the case. Formerly, 
{ndian Affairs dealt with Indians and Northern Affairs dealt with Eskimos and 
others, and now we are moving towards dealing with the whole of the 
‘population by one unit—one group. 

The problems which are on the horizon both in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories are problems, as the Minister outlined, of government on 
the ground. There are a lot of problems in connection with that. The jurisdic- 
‘ion theoretically is divided now, but the people to carry out the government on 
she ground are on the staff of Northern Affairs and not on the staff of the 


‘erritorial government. The authority is still in Ottawa and is not generally on 


he ground and this will have to be done. There are not inconsiderable problems 


Jealing with the resources because the resources are a federal asset and likely to 
‘emain that way for some time; how long we do not really know, but the 
vesources there are being exploited for the benefit of the people there and for 
the benefit of all Canadians. There is a very small number of people in the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon, something in the order of 45,000 and the 
sroblems of dispersion, the problems of autonomy, due to autonomy by raising 
heir own taxes and running themselves is a very great problem; they are not. 
't the moment raising very much money; the circumstances are very difficult 
here, but this is one of the aspects that has to be considered in the question of 
‘he development of government. 


_ Now I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Gordon say a few words and 
laybe those aspects expressed by other members. 


| Mr. J. H. Gorvon: (Assistant Deputy Minister): Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
ten, I think you probably will be hearing a good deal from me during the 
Ourse of our trip in connection with our housekeeping and traffic control 
‘roblems so I will keep my remarks to a bare minimum. 

We thought for the purposes of this afternoon that we would have senior 
ranch people introduce the programs for which they are responsible. We are 
oing to try to keep our remarks individually down to five minutes, Mr. 
-hairman, with the idea of spanning this as quickly as possible and giving a 
ance for any questions or discussions that you might wish to pursue. 

Just a few points if I may, Mr. Chairman. First of all, in recommending the 
inerary to you, we were limited by the size of the aircraft and the size of the 


arty to the places that we could go, but we were very anxious, as the Minister 
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has noted, that you see not just the standard places on the milk run but that 
you get into some of the out-of-the-way spots that most of the casual visitors to 
the North do not normally see, and we tried to do this by optional trips. Here we 
have to use smaller aircraft from central points and there will be options for 
trips to various points. 


The summer is a good time to travel in the sense that there is unlimited 
daylight and the weather is comfortable. One unfortunate feature of it is that the 
schools and the hostels will be empty and there is nothing more bleak and 
academic than an empty echoing classroom or a big echoing hostel. 


Our educational program is of such vital importance, Mr. Chairman, that I 
do hope on another occasion that some members at least will be able to get into 
the north and to see our educational program in operation with children in the 
classrooms and children in the hostels. 


One more general point, if I may. We shall be travelling with relative ease 
and I hope comfort; it is very important to bear in mind that this kind of 
communication is not available to the great majority of the people in the Arctic 
and consequently these communities that you will be seeing are substantially 
isolated one from the other. 


Now each of us in the Department who will be going on this trip with you 
will be very anxious to help you to see everything that you want to see and we 
will be trying our best to answer your questions, and that applies not only to 
the people that are on the trip with you but those whom you will meet on site. I 
do hope we will be able to help you to have a very successful and rewarding 
trip. 

Now if I may, Mr. Chairman, at this time, with your permission, I would 
like to introduce the officers of the branch who will be talking to you. The first 
is Mr. Bolger; would you stand up please. The Acting Director of the branch, 
Mr. Bolger is going to have to double in brass for some of his division chiefs 
who are away on holidays. Mr. Yates; if you would stand up please. Mr. Yates is 
our chief engineer. Mr. Don Simpson, director of our educational program. Mr 
John Evans, Director of our industrial division. Mr. Digby Hunt, Director of ow 
resources development branch; and a gentleman whom you will get to know 
very well, Mr. Alex Stevenson, who is our stalwart conducting officer and ¢ 
veteran of very many years in Arctic service. 


I would also, if I may, like to introduce at this time two other members 0: 
the branch who will be with us to help out in every way they can. Mr. André 
Nault, who will be with Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Joe Doyle. 

There are other members of the branch present but these are the ones wh 
will be identified with the presentations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Gordon. Are there any ques: 
tions to be asked of Mr. Gordon now? If not we will ask the next official t 
speak. Are there any questions? All right, then, Mr. Gordon. 


Mr. Gorpon: I would like, then, Mr. Chairman, to call on Mr. Clare Bolge 
to give a general introduction to the work of the branch and to speak briefly i 


connection with our territorial program. ‘ 
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Mr. C. M. Boucer (Assistant Director, Northern Administration Branch): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will try to give you a very brief description of 
‘the purpose and objectives of the northern administration branch. I am sure 
that the committee work has given you a considerable insight into our job; the 


remarks of the Minister, and Mr. Cété and Mr. Gordon today have given you 
further insight. 


| To summarize it very briefly, our job is the development of the north and 
‘the provision of services to the northern people. This ranges through economic 
| services, as mentioned by the Minister; the key to the whole situation is 
“economic development; we have an economic development program about 
which you will hear this afternoon; social services, education and welfare speak 
for themselves. We are concerned with political development, with a small ips 
the development of local councils, improvement districts and municipalities in 
the north. We are concerned with physical development; the provision of roads 
‘to provide access to northern communities; the provision of remote air strips for 
‘communication purposes, and many other facilities of this kind. 


| Now I noticed in reading the minutes of the Committee that the vice-chair- 
‘man had asked if at this briefing we might try to clarify the various roles of the 
branch as between federal activities, territorial activities and other activities. 


‘This is a complicated subject. I will try to explain it as best I can with the aid 
‘of these charts. 


| 


We are employing in the northern administration branch a number of 
people who are carrying out functions some of which are federal, some are 
territorial and some are municipal; and some are virtually quasi commercial. I 
will show you what I mean by use of these charts. All these functions at the 


moment are being carried on by federal civil servants employed by this branch. 


| I have listed the federal activities here and they pretty well speak for 
themselves I think. Resource administration, the conduct of Eskimo affairs, the 
conduct of Indian affairs in the Mackenzie District; the northern administration 
branch does not assume this responsibility in the Yukon yet. We advise the 
Minister on all aspects of territorial affairs; we negotiate federal territorial 
financial agreements which I will say a word or two about later on; review 
territorial legislation; we are responsible for highway construction and mainte- 
Aance and remote air strip construction and maintenance. 


__Now these charts as I have made them up are not exclusive, but this is a 
pretty good example of the range of federal activities in which we are engaged. 


| We go to the next chart. We get into territorial business and in the main 
‘his is territorial business that we do in the Northwest Territories. The Yukon 
Territory has a large public service established for many years which carries 
out most of the functions shown on this chart. Here we have education, welfare, 
abour legislation, business and professional licensing, game, local taxation, 
*roprety and civil rights, vital statistics, motor vehicle control, hospital insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation and public utilities control. Again the list is far 
rom exhaustive. You name the activity, we have got it. 


I should mention that the split is not quite as easy as the charts would tend 
0 indicate. I said, for example, that the conduct of Eskimo affairs is federal] 
| 
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business. I said here that education is territorial business, but it is not all that 
cut and dried. At the moment the territorial council certainly has authority in 
the field of legislation; to legislate respecting schools; but the schools at the 
moment are operated by federal civil servants and the territorial government 
contracts with the Department of Northern Affairs to provide schools for those 
children who are a territorial responsibility; who are really the children who 
are not Indians and not Eskimos, so there is an overlap here and I hope this is 
clear to members. 


Finally, the third group of activities in which again officers of Northern 
Affairs are engaged are shown on this chart, and again principally in the 
Northwest Territories because in the Yukon they are done by either territorial 
or municipal employees. ; 


Municipal type services: water and sewer, garbage collection, power gene 
ration and distribution, done in the larger settlements by the Northern Canada 
Power Commission; in the smaller ones by the northern administration branch. 
Fire protection, local road construction and maintenance. We come to still 
another group of activities which are called here quasi-commercial; fuel oil 
distribution and sale; in all the smaller communities we are doing this; 
handicraft production and sale, fishery, logging; these will be covered briefly in 
the talk later on on economic development. But this is the kind of range of 
activities in which we are involved and while the Carrothers Commission, as 
the Minister mentioned, sort of holds the key to future development. We have 
been working in the direction that those things which are shown listed as ter- 
ritorial functions and municipal functions, the federal department will grad- 
ually disengage itself from those things, and those duties will be taken on by 
a developed territorial public service. 


The organization then, very briefly, to carry out the task, I show it here as 
the headquarters organization and field. There is the director of the branch, who 
is Mr. Carter whom many of you saw here at committee meetings; the division: 
education, engineering, financial and management, industrial, territorial and 
welfare. We will hear a little bit about each one of those this afternoon, if time 
permits. 

The field organization; in general, the people fall into these disciplines and 
the people you will meet as you travel through the north will, in the main, be in 
these disciplines in one way or another. 

The field establishment is basically three major units: The Yukon Territory 
under a Commissioner, who is situated at Whitehorse; and two administrative 
districts, one for the Eastern Arctic and you will have Mr. Stevenson accompa- 
nying you now on the trip; the administrator of the Mackenzie is based at Fort 
Smith and administers his district out of there; you will meet him at Cambridge 
Bay. I believe he is to join your party there, so you will get acquainted witl 
both of these gentlemen en route. 


Below the district level we go to regional headquarters and area headquar- 
ters, which you will hear about, I am sure, as you g0 along the route. You wil 
be visiting many of our regional headquarters at places like Frobisher Bay anc 
Inuvik. 


t 
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The people and the dollars to do the job that I have tried to describe, the 
staff of the branch, totals about 1,700 people, the branch headquarters in 
Ottawa with 260, the Arctic District office with 90 people, for a total of 350 in 
Ottawa; situated in Northern Canada about 1,350 people doing the variety of 
jobs I described on charts 1, 2 and 3. 


Our expenditures, as I am sure members will realize from the Committee, 
total about $45 million; operation $27 million; construction $17 million; and 
there are statutory grants to the governments of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories in a further $6 million. So it is big business; there is a matter of $50 
‘million involved in the administration of these affairs. 


Now that is the over-all picture of the branch. If I could spend two 
minutes on telling you what the territorial division does: I have tried to list it 
briefly here. Some of the things it does are territorial and some of the things it 
does are federal, like most other things. I see Mr. Dinsdale smiling down there, 
he has been through this before. 


A major task for this division is the negotiation of federal-territorial 
financial agreement revisions. Each territory operates under a financial agree- 
ment with the government of Canada whereby operating grants are given to 
snable them to provide a certain standard of territorial services. This calls fora 
complete periodic review of all the activities of each of the territorial govern- 
nents. It involves officers of Treasury Board, needless to say, and other federal 
Jepartments who are concerned, especially the Department of Health and 
Welfare, and it is a fairly comprehensive process which will now lead, we hope, 
0 new agreements with both territories the 1st April, 1967, which is the expiry 
jate of the current agreement. 


This division advises the Minister on territorial affairs, administers 
Northwest Territories ordinances, administers Northwest Territories activities 


‘uch as these I have listed here. The game administration; a complete hospital 
nsurance system; there is a complete workmen’s compensation system; centen- 
iial business is a major activity at the moment; labour legislation in many new 
ields is being developed at the moment and this division is concerned not with 
he final legal wording of the legislation but with helping to devise what the 
erritories require and what goes into it. 


In addition it administers federal activities such as land management and 
orestry management. It is concerned with logging operations lumbering opera- 
ions in the North, the forest fire situation which, incidentally, is very bad in 
oth the Northwest Territories and the Yukon at the moment and you are likely 


2 see evidence of forest fires and hear a good deal about them; you are 


tavelling at the height of the forest fire season. We spent some time yesterday 
etting some additional experienced crew leaders from the Mackenzie over to 
ae Yukon and one or two people from the National Parks going into the Yukon 
Is well, where there is a very bad fire. So you will see something of that as you 
0. 


Now that is roughly the program of the territorial division. I would be 
lad, Mr. Chairman, to answer any questions that may arise on the over-all 
ranch or the territorial division. If there are none we could go on, with your 
ermission, with the engineering division and Mr. Yates. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think probably it would be more expeditious if we | 
proceed with the engineering division. | 
Mr. A. B. Yates (Chief, Engineering Division, Department of Northern 
Affairs): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in this few minutes I would just like to’ 
outline the engineering cost and give you some idea of the program we are 
carrying on. . 
The term “engineering” in this context covers architectural design and 
town planning, as well as purely engineering. | 


The task basically consists first of all to design and build the schools, 
hostels, houses, warehouses, power generating plants, water supply facilities, 
sewage disposal facilities and all the other supporting facilities needed by the 
other disciplines of the branch and by the government of the Northwest 
Territories. ) 


Secondly, we have a responsibility to plan and build communication and 
development roads both in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. We have a 
responsibility to plan remote air strips, the bulding of which is done by the 
Department of Transport. We have a responsibility to operate and maintain all 
the facilities of the branch when they are built. We have the responsibility to 
develop community plans for the isolated settlements throughout the Northwest 
Territories. We have the responsibility to develop new designs and building 
techniques specifically for northern construction. And we have the last and 
perhaps the greatest responsibility to try to carry out these tasks with the 
maximum economy and the maximum use of local resources. ) 


I have a chart here to give you some idea of the size of this job. The 
budget this year for operating and construction that falls in the engineering 
field amounts to $32 million. The approximate value of the vehicles, equipment 
and boats that we have scattered through the territories amounts to $6 million; 
the approximate value of buildings and works $93 million; the approximate 
mileage of roads excluding the Alaska Highway in the Yukon, 2,000 miles; the 
approximate investment in these roads $67 million. We operate 45 separate 
power plants with a total capacity of 6,978 kilowatts, which is not very great 
but that is spread out over a very wide area. 


The other characteristic of this task is the rate at which it has been growing 
over the last ten years. In many of the places which you will visit on your trip 
ten years ago there were perhaps nothing more than a missionary and a very 
small Eskimo population located there. Now some of these places, for example 
Pangnirtung, you will see has grown to be quite a sizable community in the 
intervening time. 4 


The other major problem of the task is the geographical area which il 
covers. We come all the way from Baffin Island right across to the Yukon and 
there is a colossal difference in climatic conditions, in soil conditions, in all the 
other things that the engineers face in their construction program. For example 
on Baffin Island, in Pangnirtung again, the permafrost is about nine inches 
down below the surface of the ground, whereas in Forth Smith, down here 
there is no permafrost at all and it is just like the northern area in the 


provinces. / 
y 
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The organization that we have to carry out this task is essentially based on 
a field organization with regional engineers in the geographic regions I have 
‘shown on this map here. We have a regional engineer to look after Arctic 
| Quebec region; a regional engineer to look after the Frobisher region; a regional 
engineer to look after the Keewatin region; he is situated in Churchill; the Fort 
Smith region at Fort Smith; Inuvik region at Inuvik; and in the Yellowknife 
region he is situated at Yellowknife, the headquarters. In each of those regions 
‘there is a regional engineer and a small staff of technicians and tradesmen. 
‘They are primarily there to do the operation and maintenance of these branch 
facilities but they are able to take on a good part of the construction program as 
an additional task. For major construction, though, we use the government 
construction agency, the Department of Public Works and the brief split is: 
anything over $250,000 we give to the Department of Public Works; under that 
amount we handle ourselves. This is not an arbitrary split; in some cases we 
take on bigger projects and in some cases they do smaller ones. 


The co-ordination of all construction in northern Canada for all depart- 
ments of government is carried out by the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development. 


I think I could say fairly safely that there are very few technical problems 
facing us in northern Canada that are not well understood by engineers and 
architects. The major problems that we face deal with logistics, trying to get 
everything in the right place at the right time. There are technical problems 
remaining but these are not serious. Our serious problems relate to logistical 
facts. 


In this year 1966-67 we have a construction program valued at about $23 
million, but we will only be spending about $17 million; this program will be 
nounted, though, in the order of $23 million of commitments and some 500 
ndividual small projects, some of which are multiple in nature. This construc- 
ion program ‘at present is largely on schedule with two notable exceptions, the 
vambridge Bay school and hospital and the Inuvik school, which have been 
Jelayed for various reasons. But unfortunately I am afraid that you will not see 
2 great deal of this construction program under way during your trip because 
he activity is now concentrated at the shipping ports of Montreal and Hay 
River, and the shipping is only just starting to move out of there into the 
Arctic, in the case of Montreal. The ships start leaving around about the 5th 
July and the last ship does not leave until some time in the middle of 
september. So the materials for this construction program have not yet arrived 
m the site; when they do the construction starts about the middle or late 
‘August and goes on right until Christmas or after, particularly in the Arctic. 
Now there will be some construction going on but this will mainly be related to 
he program started last year for which materials are already on site. 


_ I thought I might just mention a few projects that might be of particular 
aterest to you on this tour. In Baffin Island perhaps the most major program 
ve have going on is the construction of the rental housing. There is a total of 
'385 houses to go in there, most of which are this design you see here on this 
able; the larger house there with the red roof and the one with the black roof. 
fost of them are of that size; the roofs come off the models, incidentally, if you 
| 24713—3%, 
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want to look inside. About 160 of these we hope to get in this year, the balance — 
will go in next year’s shipping season. This construction program is not an 
isolated effort, of course, it is related to an adult education program and the. 
rental housing administration itself and it is quite hard to get all these things — 
going together. | 

The second item that may be of interest to you would be the development | 
of Frobisher Bay itself. We have part of this rental housing program going in 
there and also additional housing for staff, and a town plan has been developed 
to accommodate this new housing and I am sure the people up there will want 
to talk about that. 

Another aspect which I think is of interest, dealing with local resources: In. 
Frobisher Bay there is a contract which is being negotiated for the cleaning of, 
buildings and it is unique by the fact that it consists of a management 
contractor from Montreal, coupled with a sub-contractor of a local Eskimo firm, 
Inook Limited. This is working very successfully. 


A second program of this nature is the Aklavik rental housing program. In 
Aklavik there is a prefabricated housing construction program going on build- 
ing 22 houses. I am told that 12 of these have now been built and the balance 
are under way. I think you will find this interesting, as we are using local 
material from around the Mackenzie Delta and, of course, local labour 
exclusively. 

In Cambridge Bay we might have an opportunity to see the community 
plan that has been prepared for there and was planned in conjunction with the 
residents’ association. This is to accommodate the major school and hostel and 
the associated facilities. ) 

The last part of the prgram would be.the roads and I am not too sure how 
much of these you will be able to see on your tour, but the major constructior 
effort in the territories is on the Fort Smith to Hay River road and in the Yukor) 
on the Watson Lake to Ross River and Ross River to Carmacks on that strip 
here. I think that is all. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpvon: Mr. Chairman, just a brief introduction. The next official 
would like to have talk to you is Mr. Simpson of our education division ant 
after this there will be a discussion of welfare. : 

I would like to point out or recall to your memories the fact that over sixt; 
per cent of the people in the Northwest Territories are Eskimo or Indian, 0 
Métis and about sixteen per cent of the population of the Yukon is Indian. Th 
income of these people in the Northwest Territories is about one-sixth of th 
cash incomes disposed of by the non-native populations. I think we must re 
member too that if you consider these percentages in terms of a resider 
population because so many of the non-natives in the Northwest Territori¢ 
in particular, are there for two, three or four years and then move elsewhel! 
for a variety of reasons. A very, very substantial percentage of the permaner 
residents of the Northwest Territories are native. Their advancement, the 
welfare, and their future is, of course, an overriding and primary objective an 
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goal of government. The traditional basis for the native economy, the renew- 
able resources, are simply inadequate alone, anymore, to support an increasing 
‘population which like all of the people in Canada, want to have a fuller share 
‘of the very high Canadian standard of living. 


With that very brief introduction I would now, Mr. Chairman, like to call 
‘upon Mr. Simpson, of our education division. 
| 


| Mr. D. W. Stimpson (Acting Chief, Education Division): Thank you, Mr. 
(Chairman. 


I do not feel a stranger before this group because I had an hour or so with 
you earlier in your committee meetings at which time a number of questions 
were answered. I would like to express my regrets and repeat what Mr. Gordon 
mentioned earlier that it is most unfortunate that the schools will be closed 
during your visit and I hope when you go into those echoing classrooms you 
will try to envision a group of children, not just with white faces but in many 
cases with Eskimo and Indian faces, interspersed with some white faces. This is 
the picture that you would see if you were to visit these schools in the regular 
school year. Unfortunately, we do not like to be hosts entertaining you in an 
2mpty house either. With this in view, we thought that perhaps it might be well 
50 try to give as full a picture as possible from the visual aspect of activities of 
the education system in the north. You will see the walls are decorated with a 
aumber of charts and concrete examples, as well as pictures, to indicate what 
she education system is trying to achieve in the north. I think if you would just 
dotice along this wall, this is mainly the services, the attempt to develop 
northern curriculum—the last time I was before your committee it was quite 
avident that a large number were very vitally interested in this aspect of the 
education system. On the window sill, just behind the gentleman on the right, 
you will find a group of exhibits showing how curriculum is developed in the 
iorth. At the rear of the room there are a number of charts indicating what we 
are doing in adult education. On the left-hand side this little intelligence test 
centred between the large windows permits you to mentally change shoes with 
an Eskimo and see how you would feel. This little visual intelligence test is 
or those who would like to indulge in a little adult education northern style. In 
he front part of the room here you will see various exhibits depicting 
vocational education activities. And at the rear of the room you will see a parka 
which is a product arising from the fur garment project in the north, courses 
hat were given in the north, and some other garments and fur pieces that also 
re products of this education. On the centre table, Mr. Yates has indicated the 
louses, and you can lift the lid. The reasons for the lids being detachable or 
iinged is because these are actual models that will be used to teach the Eskimos 
10w to live in houses. I hope that some of the houses are advanced enough in 
he north, although this is unlikely, for you to see the type of houses that are 
sing into these communities and the adult education workers who are up there 
‘ow attempting to teach the Eskimos what it means to live in a house and all 
hat is associated with this. On the table here are various curriculum materials. 


i 


__ The schools in the north are administered within the framework of a 
stem which is being gradually, progressively decentralized. Under the Mac- 
senzie District and the Arctic district office the 63 schools are supervised. This 


} 
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map will indicate the schools of the Mackenzie District in blue and the eastern. 
Arctic in red. The black dots indicate large pupil residences and on this side the 
red dots indicate small pupil residences, the distinction being that the small 
residence is a cottage type building managed by house parents, usually Indian | 
or Eskimo and accommodating approximately 6 to 12 pupils. The larger ones 
are larger buildings with from 50 to 250 pupils. Each of the districts is under a_ 
district superintendent, and then there are regional school superintendents for 
the regions that Mr. Yates mentioned. | 


The education division performs the functions of the department of educa- 
tion in a province. The district would be similar to an operating school district 
in the southern provinces. The major goal of northern education is continuous 
improvement of educational opportunity for all, children, young people and 
adults. Every effort is made to ensure that all children have the same quality of. 
schooling and equal access to programs fitting the individual needs; to provide 
vocational training and further education for young people and adults appro- 
priate to their wishes and aptitudes. 

The program of education is viewed in the sense of a continuum from the 
first grade right through to employment, not just to school graduation. This 
service is available to all who are interested. The broad educational background 
that is found in the south is not found in some communities in the north. To 
meet this lack we have special programs, academic upgrading, adult education 
and modification of curriculum. The policy of ethnic integration is intended to 
foster a pride of race alongside an awareness of the interdependence of people. 
The people of the north must work together. They are in small communities 
and we cannot afford to have any form of separation between them. It is also to 
allow them a sense of appreciation of what can be contributed by the various 
groups to the Canadian family. 

In the education program, effort is made to reap the advantages of moderr 
technology but at the same time to engender pride in perfecting what is good ir 
the old ways. 

Another item of policy is to prepare young people to live and work wit! 
others, to earn a livelihood either in the north or in the provinces. In particular 
emphasis is placed on the need to train and educate northern citizens so tha 
they will suffer as little handicap as possible when competing for jobs. At thi 

same time, emphasis is placed upon developing an understanding of moder 
technology in the local area, especially as it helps to overcome the limitation 
which the natural environment imposes on the social and economic life in thi 
north. 


To accomplish these objectives, a complete educational system is bein; 
developed along the following lines. We are placing local schools for elementar) 
school education for children from five or six years of age to twelve to fourtee 
years of age in every community which can support a two-classroom schoo 
This sometimes will require a small pupil residence to accommodate childre 
from isolated outlying settlements. You can see examples of this at Pangnirtun 
when you visit there or Broughton Island. The junior and senior secondar 
academic and vocational schools are placed in larger communities for childre 
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above the age of twelve years, if they are in the academic stream, or fourteen 
years if they are in the upgrading stream. Large pupil residences for children 
from outlying settlements are operated in conjunction with these junior and 
“senior secondary schools. The best examples of those of course are in Inuvik and 
Yellowknife. There you will see these large pupil residences to help support the 
junior and senior high schools. There are special vocational and occupational 
classes for those desiring to enter into apprenticeship or directly into employ- 
‘ment on graduation, and upgrading classes for those who are academically 
‘retarded. There at Yellowknife is the Sir John Franklin School. Churchill also 
has a school called the Churchill Vocational Centre. 


There are many out-of-school programs which you will not have any 
|Opportunities to see, such as apprenticeship, on-the-job training, upgrading, the 
higher education program. We have almost 50 pupils in southern Canada in 
higher education, and various numbers in institutes of technology and trade 
‘schools in southern Canada during the time when those institutions are opera- 
‘ating. There are special courses also conducted in the north to meet special 
needs. For instance, there is a business management course operated for small 
business owners, and fur garment courses where needed. 


This school system is not yet fully developed, although the organizational 
‘superstructure is in place and that vital ingredient of all school systems, public 
‘and press criticism is pretty well developed, so that we are kept on the alert to 
make sure that it meets the needs of the people. There is, however, a serious 
gap between the accommodation on the ground and the accommodation needs 
‘so that all children might be accommodated. This is one of our most serious 
problems and even now, it is a lack which denies even the basic education to 
many of the children in the north. Plans are being made in the department to 
‘meet this need. We need new additional classrooms and residence accommoda- 
tion for children from isolated settlements where elementary schools cannot be 
built, and replacement rooms for some of these substandard rooms that you will 
‘see. We need larger secondary schools to meet the needs of an expanding school 
‘population, and one that is maturing and reaching the entrance requirements 
for secondary education. In addition, we need occupational facilities and good 
comfortable accommodation for teaching staff, and good conditions of employ- 
ment for attracting the best staff possible to man these schools. 


| In trying to accomplish our objectives and in carrying out these functions, 
we have all the problems of a provincial education system, but superimposed on 
‘this we have many problems due to the unique environmental factors of the 
‘north. A discussion of these problems might be profitable. However, I think that 
it would go beyond the scope of this briefing and might occupy all, or at least 
‘an additional five minutes. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Gorpon: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have to call upon Mr. Bolger again to 
‘substitute for the chief of the welfare division who is not with us today. Mr. 
‘Bolger, if you would be good enough— 

| Mr. Boucer: Mr. Chairman, very briefly then on the welfare program I 
have tried to illustrate their functions again on this chart. 
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One of the first tasks is the operation of a categorical assistance program, 
the same as you would find in any part of southern Canada. This is assistance 
for blind persons, disabled persons, old age assistance, and so forth. The welfare 
services operate a social assistance program to try to ensure that all persons in 
the north have sufficient food, sufficient clothing, and heated shelter. It is 
concerned with community development and the use of the community develop- 
ment approach. We are very conscious of the need for more involvement of the 
people that we are trying to work with in the north in programs of self-better- 


ment, and to this end we have such things as the community development fund, © 
which I wish we had a little time to talk about, which puts a little money in the - 
way of a few thousand dollars into the hands of each community council, so that - 


they will have some funds to work with. These are communities in which it is 


virtually impossible for people to raise funds locally and the community | 
development fund gives them a little money to do local projects which they — 


think are worth while. We are getting some very interesting results. I hope you 
will see some of the evidence of this fund as you go. We have a linguistic and 


cultural program which was established to encourage the continuation of the 


Eskimo language as a living language. We have done a lot of work on the 
development of a new standard orthography for Eskimo because the syllabic way 
of writing inhibits the printing and publishing of materials in Eskimo 
language. So we have done a lot of work on a Roman orthography for the 
language. We are doing what we can to encourage the recording of Eskimo folk 


: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


tales, Eskimo music, and all other aspects of Eskimo culture which may be in- 


danger of disappearance. 


The division provides hospital services to try and maintain a link between 


Eskimos who are hospitalized in southern Canada for T.B. or for other reasons 


and their people at home. This involves visits by social workers to tape record 


messages for the familty at home, to take pictures to send home, to write 
letters; and vice versa, to get these things from the communities in to the 
patient in hospital; then to provide for the patient’s return home when it is time 


to go. 


Correction services is a new program. In both the Northwest Territories 


and the Yukon you will see new medium security institutions being built at 
Yellowknife and at Whitehorse. These are being built by the federal govern- 
ment and handed over to the territorial governments for operation. They are 
the very latest thing in corrections. We are trying very hard to make this a) 
model program which we think can be something of a model for all Canada. I 
hope you will be able to see these institutions when you get there. I hope you 
will not think of them in terms of the conventional jail because this is the last 
thing they are intended to be. 


Child and family welfare services, adoptions, the normal range of welfare 
services here—a youth hostel program. You will hear talk at Inuvik of a building 
that is going to be built now in co-operation between the territorial government 
and the Y.W.C.A. to provide good accommodation for young people coming in to 
the community. This is mainly young Indian and Eskimo boys and girls, to 
provide them with accommodation where they can live in good clean, supervi- 
sed accommodation with some guidance to get to work on time in the morning; 


| 
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to get them to go to work regularly, to advise them on their social contacts, and 
so forth. The Y.W.C.A. is to operate this institution in Inuvik. There will be 
others like it in time in other communities in the Mackenzie where there is a 
‘real need for good accommodation for young people who are just going to work 


for the first time. 
| 


This division fosters the development of local and regional councils which 
‘we regard as very important in the small “p’” political development of the 
territories. It advises the Minister on welfare programs for both the Yukon and 
‘the Northwest Territories. Finally two things only I would mention in respect of 
the welfare program. You talked at some length I think in the Committee about 
the difficulty in getting social workers. I think you have a good understanding 
of that. We have a number of positions for social workers. Less than half of our 
established positions are filled. This is a very grave handicap in our work. We 
have many non-professional people trying to carry out the welfare program 


without professional advice. 


Finally, you will hear in many places that the natives are being spoiled by 
celief. We would like to dispute this right from the beginning. I would ask you 
to keep in mind that we are less than eight years away from people having 
starved to death in the eastern Arctic, Eskimos having starved to death. We have 
cried to avoid such a thing and we have tried to make sure, and our welfare 
services have tried to make sure that people do have enough to eat, and they do 
aave food and shelter. 


As an example, I think a fairly good example, of the kind of social 
assistance being provided now, relief, if you want to call it that: In October 
1965 at Frobisher Bay of about 250 family heads approximately 70 were 
“eceiving some sort of social assistance. The point I want to make is that 
Uskimos and Indians may require social assistance of some kind at some time 
luring the year, and at Frobisher Bay at this particular time, October 1965, 
-bout 70 family heads out of about 250 were receiving assistance. The total for 
hat month was $3,700 or an average of about $50 per family for each of the 70 
amilies receiving assistance. This is the scale of help being given at Frobisher 
Bay. It would not be unlike that in other communities although there would be 
adividual variations from one part of the north to another. But I simply want 
0 leave with you the idea that we know these people do need some help at 


ome time of the year and the welfare service is trying to provide it. We hope it 
3atemporary thing; that people will advance to self-sufficiency over the course 
f time. 

' Mr. Gorvon: Before you drop that, would you make clear that this is an 


verage amount, the $50 and that there is no sort of a standard assistance. 


Mr. BoucEr: Oh, yes. I am sorry, this clearly is an average amount. You 
vould find perhaps a number of persons on what would be full assistance and 
ill assistance in effect basically is that food, costed out, which the department 
¢ National Health and Welfare tells us an individual needs to live on healthily. 
1 other words, we will take the number of people in the family and take the 
ealth and welfare ration, cost it out, and that equivalent in dollars is given to 
1€ person to buy food. Clothing is on much the same basis, and fuel is rationed 
| accordance with the size of the house, so that one family if it were a family 


t 
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with eight or ten children, could well be receiving $300 a month. Another family, | 
again perhaps with ten children or six, or five might need only a little help with 
heating the house and they might have got $10 or $15 in this particular month. | 
So I am talking about an average of $50 per family per month but it is geared 
to individual needs. | 
Mr. Gorvon: Thank you very much. I would like now, Mr. Chairman, to 
call upon Mr. Evans. Mr. Evans, if you would not mind would you compress. 
your remarks as much as you can, please. 5) 


Mr. J. Evans (Chief, Industrial Division): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I will 
try and speak very briefly. The industrial program, as the name suggests is, 
concerned with economic development mainly in two areas, one, providing 
assistance to the Eskimo economy to find ways and means of improving this, 
and secondly, to provide assistance to the secondary and service industry in the 
Territories. | 

The anchor of the program of assistance to the local economy is a series of 
area economic studies which we carry out. The purpose of these studies is to 
assess the region, the manpower, the resources in any form that are available, 
and to then develop a program of positive economic opportunity. | 


About ten of these surveys have been carried out so far. Four of them are 
under way this summer. There is one being carried out in the Frobisher Bay 
region, one in the Cumberland Sound, or Pangnirtung area, another in the 
Mackenzie Delta. As a result of these surveys, numerous possibilities for 
economic development are thrown up, and the department takes a major role ir 
developing these opportunities, but with the objective in mind, as the specific 
industries are proved to be economically viable, of turning them over to Eskimc 
owners. Many of these have become co-operatives. The type of activity that i: 
included is resources harvesting, such as Arctic char fisheries. You will probabl; 
see one of these in operation at Frobisher Bay, or Cambridge Bay. There aré 
whaling and sealing operations, logging operations, and milling operations. Wé 
have a specialty food production plant and similarly provide a considerabli 
amount of technical assistance to Eskimo people who are living on the land ti 
find ways and means of improving their own harvesting techniques. 


We have a fairly extensive arts and crafts program. This aspect of thi 
economy is growing very, very rapidly. In the last year the income to Eskim' 
people from arts and crafts was approximately $1 million. The department ha 
specialists working in various communities in the north. Again, the sam 
pattern is followed. Specialists work in a new community, the arts and craft 
program is developed, and once it becomes economically viable, this technicé 
assistance is withdrawn and they tend to become co-operative operations. 


We provide a wide range of services in the field of co-operative develop 
ment. There are now 22 co-operatives operating in the Northwest Territori¢ 
and 2 credit unions. There are also a number of co-operatives just in th 
development stage. This program is also growing very, very rapidly. Last yeé 
their total business volume was about $1.25 million and these co-operatives no" 
own assets outright of approximately $450 thousand. They are engaged in) 
wide variety of activities which include housing co-operatives. You will st 
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| these at Frobisher Bay and also at Inuvik. Fishing operations, arts and crafts, 
_ logging; they operate some consumers’ stores, fur marketing, and community 
services. The operations of most of these co-operatives are financed either by 
' the Eskimo loan fund or through a loan arrangement with the territorial 
| government. We provide a wide range of services to these co-operatives in an 


, educational sense, in a Management sense and from the point of view of 
_ accounting. 
| 


| We also operate a number of small services. We provide a marketing 
, Service for the co-operatives or any other small business in the Territories. We 
_ operate two laundries, one at Frobisher Bay and another at Inuvik and we also 
_ have responsibility for supervising the reindeer station operation which, I 
understand, you will see in the Mackenzie delta. 


We operate a territorial tourist office; this is an industry which is growing 
_ very, very rapidly. In the late 1950’s—in 1959—it was estimated that approxima- 
_tely 850 tourists went into the Northwest Territories and spent approximately 
$350,000. In 1965 this was increased to 6,000 and an estimated expenditure of 
$1.5 million. There are now 13 tourist camps in operation in the Territories and 
there are 14 outfitters operating in the region. There has been a heavy increase 
in road traffic and the number of inquiries that have been coming to the 
‘department on tourist development and on travel in the territories has risen 
from approximately ten a month in 1959 to over 1,000 at the present time. 


There is just one other area that I would like to mention very briefly and 
there has been passing reference made to it. We are doing a considerable 
amount of planning at the present time in developing a program of assistance to 
‘secondary and service industries. As Mr. Gordon pointed out, there is a major 
‘Shortfall at the present time between the income which can be earned from the 
‘Tenewable resources and we feel it is very important to develop a successful 
‘program of secondary and service industry and a good deal of thought and 
Planning is being given to this area at the present time. 


| Mr. Gorpon: Mr. Chairman, there are three others to hear from; Mr. 
Bolger, whom I am going to ask to speak very briefly on housing; Mr. Hunt, 
whom I particularly think the Committee will wish to hear will deal with 
resources and finally, Mr. Stevenson, just a briefing on the trip itself. Clare, 
could you perhaps skip the administration and go directly into the housing? 


| Mr. C. M. Boucer (Assistant Director, Northern Administration Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources): I think this can be 
very brief because we have had a fairly good discussion on housing programs 
during the course of this discussion. Just to refresh your memory, gentlemen, 
there are a number of housing programs in progress. The Territorial Mortgage 
Plan which is tied to the National Housing Act simply provides for mortgages 
4p to $2,000, over and above what a person can get under N.H.A. A territorial 
‘irst mortgage plan which is intended for people who are neither Indian nor 
iskimo to build low cost houses; it is up to $6,000 and there is a movement 


fi 


toot to increase the ceiling on that amount. 


| There is a welfare housing program to provide houses for people who 


‘mply cannot afford or for whom there is no hope that they can provide 
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housing for themselves. We need a total of 500 units; many of these would be | 
for people who are permanently disabled, widows and others such like. We need © 
500, there are 350 units now and they are going in at the rate of about © 


50 a year. 
The old Eskimo housing plan which was primarily a resale plan; small 


houses about the size of that smallest unit you see there—many of them 16 feet © 


; 


by 20 feet—they were intended for resale; they were not geared to the size of | 
family and in most cases the Eskimo people could not afford to buy even the — 


very minimum type of house. 
The new Eskimo housing plan is primarily a rental program although if a 


4 


person is able to afford to buy a house, he will be expected to buy it. Basically, — 
however, it is a rental program consisting of houses of the kind you see here | 
intended to meet family needs. They are geared to the size of the family; again, 


. 


we are advised by Health and Welfare on the minimum space requirements for _ 


a family of a certain size and houses will be allocated in this way. 


There will be services provided; in many cases, of course, more often than © 


not truck services rather than piped services; fuel in accordance with the size of — 
the unit; and a rental will be charged which the family can afford to pay and 
this will be reviewed monthly. It is a five year program of 1,560 new houses up » 
to and including three bedroom houses which you see here, at a total capital cost 


of $12.5 million. It is being done one region at a time primarily because of — 
engineering complications and to concentrate our adult education effort at the | 
same time. As Mr. Simpson explained, we want to have a heavy adult education — 
component in the whole housing program and this is being done. You may see — 
some evidence of the program in the Frobisher region although you are a little — 
early for it yet as most of the houses will be arriving during August. Next year | 


we move on to Keewatin and so on after that. 


As Mr. Carter explained to the Committee, there is a large element of 


proposed management of the housing projects by community associations in 
respect of the provision of services, allocation of fuel, collection of rentals ans so | 
forth. So we go back to community development, which I mentioned earlier in 
the welfare program, the involvement of the people in the programs we are 
trying to carry out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Gorvon: I would now, sir, like to ask Mr. Digby Hunt, the director of. 
the resources and management branch to cover his field. | 


Mr. A. D. Hunt (Acting Director, Resources and Economic Development 
Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. 
Chairman, gentlemen, it has often been said and I think accepted by some, that, 
significant economic development in the Yukon and Northwest Territories will 
depend, in very large measure, on the successful development of its non-renewa- 
ble resources and perhaps to that should be added the water resources of the 
region. | 

I would like very briefly to convey to you why some people hold this view 
and something of the tremendous potential for this resource development to, 
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which Mr. Laing has already referred. Perhaps, just before doing that, I should 
briefly mention what functions the resource and economic development branch 
performs. Mainly they carry out the management of the non-renewable and 
water resources of the north and also seek to identify viable economic large scale 
projects for northern development such as, perhaps, a smelter—I am thinking in 
the future—a pulp mill or a large scale hydro project. Therefore, I would be 
very pleased to answer any questions on the administrative side afterwards but 
I think it is more important to get on to the potential. 


It has been mentioned today that northern Canada—the two territories 


_ compose almost exactly, just a little over 40 per cent, of the total Canadian land 


mass. This figure in itself conveys really the resource potential of the region 
because it would be most unusual were 40 per cent of the Canadian land mass, 
no matter where situated, not found to contain some associated proportion of its 
mineral and oil wealth. It is possible but it would be unusual. Therefore, just 
on that basis alone, we have, I think, good reason for believing that the resource 
potential of minerals and oil in the north is really tremendous. 


This map very briefly summarizes some of this potential. The red line here 
and here—this red line marks the limits of the Canadian shield and all of this is 


| the Canadian shield here. I am sure many of you gentlemen are familiar with 


-mineral development in the provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan, Manitoba 


'and Ontario in the Canadian shield. There is surely no reason why similar 
_ developments should not eventually extend into the north and there are many 


i| 
| 


geologistis and mining people who believe they will. It is simply a matter of 
relatively little exploration in this region. The whole region has hardly been 


\ scratched. 


_ Moving over now to the sedimentary basin in the MacKenzie area here; of 
course, everyone will be familiar with the oil and gas developments in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and north eastern British Columbia. There is no reason why 
similar fields even half the size of the Rainbow field which is now admitted to be 
|one of the major fields on the continent, should not eventually be found to 
occur in this region as well. In addition, besides there being a potential in the 
‘northern Yukon, there is also, of course, the whole of the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands which are a vast sedimentary area and relatively untapped. Only three 
‘wells in the past six years have been drilled. This, perhaps, is indicative of the 
difficulty posed in attracting capital to develop these resources and that is 
‘perhaps the biggest problem here. It is not the fact of whether or not they are 
'there—I know people believe they are—it is the economic factors that make it 
difficult to attract the necessary capital. 


Finally, in the Yukon we have the stretching on up from British Columbia 
and once again the allusion to the British Columbia mineral belt that it is 
‘capable and more than likely to be anticipated in the Yukon. The sum of these 
developments have, of course, practical showings—some of these predictions, 
rather. Starting over in the east, if I may, there is here the Baffinland Iron 
‘Mines Ltd. a potential development of very high grade on Baffin Island—perhaps 
one of the highest in the world—iron ore. Were that in a more accessible region, I 
think there would be little doubt that it could be exploited today. However, 
because it is 60 miles or a little under that to Milne Inlet which is the nearest 
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tidewater location and because this is closed by ice throughout most of the year, — 
it may have a two months plus shipping season, and because of remoteness and — 
general high cost operation, it is a problem to try to get this iron ore to market — 
at a competitive rate. That is one of the areas where greater effort is required to | 
overcome some of these difficulties. | 


In the Arctic islands themselves, in addition to the tremendous oil and gas © 
potential, there is a very interesting base metal, lead zinc, prospect on Little 
Cornwallis Island here. Again, if this develops to anything it might be difficult — 
to get the output to market. The oil exploration in the region has had a total of © 
about $7 million spent on it to date which is, in comparison with the size of the | 
area, infinitesimal. However, the industry is very interested in the region; 
interests have built up again more recently and the various companies with | 
interests up there are trying to put them together and this may lead to an | 
accelerated rate of exploration in the next few years. | 


On the shield—I will tackle this now because the mining industry is not 
quite as enthusiastic in this area as in the Yukon and perhaps in the Pine Point — 
region. Of course, there is the long established gold around Yellowknife and the | 
gold mine away out in the barren lands at Tundra. There is also a small silver 
project here at Echo Bay but generally that is about the extent of the present — 
mineral development in the shield. However, you will be visiting Pine Point | 
and, of course, this is one of the most spectacular resource developments in the | 
Territories. The output there this year is going to be something in the order of 
600,000 tons plus of enriched ore, high grade ore and lead zinc concentrates 
which, of course, are shipped by the railway and I think many of you gentlemen | 
are well aware of what this railway has done not only in enabling this mine to. 
go into production before the region as a whole and I think it is indicative of 
what improvements in the communications structure can do to open up the 
region. | 


Finally, coming to the mainland oil and gas, this has, during the last 18. 
months, received a tremendous boost from results of explorations in Alberta 
and at the moment that land under permit which is one way of measuring the 
interest of the oil industry, is the highest it has ever been, it is around 95 million 
acres. Almost every area that has some potential has been taken out under > 
permit and this reflects the success to the south. Present expenditures in that 
region amount to approximately $18 million to $20 million a year by the oil 


industry. | 


Then, coming over to the Yukon, there is, of course, the long established 
and I am afraid, declining, placer gold deposits at Dawson which you will be 
visiting. There is a fairly long established silver mine—the highest producer of 
silver in Canada—at Elsa. By way of new production, there is a small copper 
mine at Whitehorse which you may have an opportunity to visit and you may 
have time—I do not know—to see the asbestos mine which will cozne into’ 
production in 1968 at Clinton Creek which is about 60 miles from Dawson. This, 
incidentally might be a point to introduce the thought that to bring that mine to. 
production the government is building and has contributed funds to rebuild 37 
miles of the main road, and then 25 miles of mine access road which is two 


thirds cost sharing with the company. 
\ 
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Finally, just to give you some idea of the potential for the future, there is a 
jvery large base metal lead-zinc deposit here in what is called the Ross 
\River-Dynasty area. It is now being operated by Anvil Mining. There is 
‘something like a total, at the moment, of 40 million tons of ore being reported 
and it is not certain yet that the mine wil] go into production but I think 
‘everyone is very hopeful. I should perhaps mention Canada Tungsten here 


which is quite a large producer of tungsten concentrate. 


\ 


I think there is no doubt of the resource potential of the region; it is 
‘tremendous. What is required, though, are ways and means of attracting the 
‘capital to develop it. Recently a new program was announced, the northern 
mineral exploration program to privide 40 per cent or make grants repayable 
‘on success, of 40 per cent of exploration expenditures. There are also other 
programs such as prospectors’ assistance, road assistance, free assays and one or 
two others. The objective is to create a business climate to encourage the influx 
of risk exploration capital and for that purpose, of course, the north is in 
competition as it were with not only the rest of Canada but with the rest of the 
world. 


Finally, gentlemen, the point to bring out, which I am sure you will come 
to appreciate as a result of your trip, the greatest difficulty facing us in this is 
‘not one of access, it is just one of sheer distance. Anything you find, any 
potential development whether it be in mining or oil or in one of the other 
industrial enterprises, has to overcome that hurdle of the cost of getting that 
product or that item out to market and that is the most difficult problem, I 
think, we face. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Gorpvon: Finally I would like to give you Mr. Stevenson and would you 
make it very brief, please, at the Chairman’s request— 


_ Mr. A. STEVENSON (Arctic Administrator, Department of Northern Affairs 
amd National Resources): They have brought me on last and I am the most 
mportant speaker, so everybody wake up or you might miss the plane. We have 
a DC-4, Nordair, you have heard about that and take off time is 9 o’clock. Mr. 
Joyle is going to put up a map that really shows the detail of the itinerary. We 
lave reserved the executive suite at Uplands which will be open from 7 o’clock 
m to 9. I think most of you know the executive suite is just near the coffee 
shop so if you will go to the executive suite we will sort of take care of you 
rom there to the aircraft, but the Eastern Airlines desk is where you take your 
vaggage and it, again, will be open from 7 o’clock on. If you will take your 
vaggage there they will check it and arrange to get the baggage to the aircraft, 
out any hand baggage, anything you want to use on the aircraft, please take it 
vith you to the executive suite. We had hoped to have enough space on the 
ireraft to keep all the baggage in the aircraft but apparently they are 
reading the seats out well so that you can have lots of room to sleep, read or 
odo anything else, so we cannot put up too much baggage in the aircraft. 


There is going to be a photographer on hand out there at the executive 
luite so I hope you will be ready to get your photographs taken. I think you 
ave had some notice about the sort of clothing that was suggested you carry; a 


i 
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business suit for receptions and any other occasions; on the aircraft or even 
going to many of the settlements, a sports jacket and odd pair of pants and a 
sports shirt would be quite suitable. Normally this is a good time of the year as 
far as weather, but it is a pretty vast country as everybody has been telling you. 
and you cannot just say that this is the weather here and that is the weather 
there. It ranges from 50 to 60 degrees with even extremes up to 80 degrees—in 
the Mackenzie this could happen—so it should be a pretty pleasant occasion. In| 
the eastern Arctic you can even get a snowfall so that is the way it goes. But, I 
think if you think of it as the fall and you bring a raincoat or a trench coat and 
sports jacket and an odd pair of pants, you will be quite comfortable. 


In the aircraft we will have parkas if it does get to any extreme, and they 
will be hung in the back so that as you go off you can certainly have a parka, 
We do not anticipate any—well, there may be the odd accommodation problem 
—-but I think they are pretty well resolved and we have sleeping bags if there is 


any situation where we had to take sleeping bags off the aircraft but at most. 
places I think the accommodation will be adequate without using the sleeping 
bags. | 

There could be some mosquitoes, certainly in the Mackenzie and they will 
be out for your blood but then you have been used to having people out for 
your blood so you should be able to handle that situation. 


Mr. Gorpon: Alex, just before you go on, we will have some mosquito 
repellent with us in bulk and I think Alex has already made arrangements. 


Mr. STEVENSON: Well, we take off from Ottawa to Frobisher Bay, the first 
day. The second day we hope to do a couple of side trips over to Pangnirtung 
and to Broughton Island; then back to Frobisher overnight again; over to Coral 
Harbour, on Southampton Island. We are at the D.O.T. side, we have to land 
there and then it is about 12 miles across to the community; we will have to do 
that by boat and our people there are arranging for a couple of peterhead boats 
or flat boats to get us across. We are overnight there then over to Cambridge 
Bay, overnight there, then on to Inuvik and a few side trips have been arranged 
out of Inuvik; then down to Whitehorse, and these are the plans and hopes for 
a few side trips. For these side trips here, the same as out of Frobisher, we will 
have to split the party in two; we might have to split it more in Inuvik and the 
Mackenzie because we will be using Otter aircraft here; we will have a DC-3 
and a Canso at Frobisher. Down to Whitehorse and I have mentioned the side 
trips; over to Fort Smith and out of Smith to places like Hay River, Pine Point, 
Yellowknife—overnighting there too. We will be overnighting in Smith too 
Then over to Churchill—only a few hours in Churchill, actually, then down tc 
Ottawa. So there you are, approximately 7,500 miles, 12 days later, all Arctic 
experts who might even want to join Northern Affairs. 


The CHaIRMAN: Now gentlemen, on your behalf I wish to express youl 
appreciation to the members of the Department, the officials, Mr. Gordon anc 
his assistants, for this unusual and extremely interesting and informative 
meeting. I do not think I have ever listened to a more interesting meeting thar 
this particular one. 


We will see you then at the airport, tomorrow morning at 8.30. 
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CORRIGENDUM 


(English only) 


Minutes of Proceedings, August 8, 1966, Issue No. 16, page 591. | 

Paragraph 2, line 2, “Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski)” should read» 

‘Hymmen, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski)”’. | 
Paragraph 2, last line, “(17)” should read “‘(18)”: 


Minutes of Proceedings, August 8, 1966, Issue No. 16, page 591. 
Paragraph 2, line 2, “Hymmen, LeBlanc (Rimouski)” should read 
“Hymmen, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski)”’. 
Paragraph 2, last line, “(17)” should read “(18)”. 


Page 592: fourth last and third last paragraphs respectively, na 
abstentions” and “5 abstentions” should read “5 abstentions” and “6 
abstentions’. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, August 30, 1966. 


-Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Lind, Barnett and Cadieu (Meadow 
ake) be substituted for those of Messrs. Haidasz, Howard and Kindt on the 
tanding Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Fripay, September 9, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Horner (Jasper-Edson), Haidasz, and 
Ir. Woolliams be substituted for those of Messrs. Watson (Assiniboia), Reid and 


fr. Alkenbrack on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
esources. 


TUESDAY, November 1, 1966. 
Ordered,—That, in addition to the powers granted July. 13, 1966, to the 


ianding Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources, the said 
ommittee be also empowered to obtain further information relating to matters 


id projects dealing with National Parks and Historic Parks and Sites; 


That for this purpose, the said Committee be authorized to sit while the 
-ouse is sitting or during adjournment of the House, to adjourn from place to 
jace within Canada; and 


That the Clerk of the said Committee and the necessary supporting staff do 
‘company the said Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, November 2, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Chatwood, Lambert and Simard be 
‘bstituted for those of Messrs. Basford, Laprise and Southam on the Standing 
(mmittee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


FRIDAY, November 4, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Watson (Assiniboia) be substituted for 


at of Mr. Cadieu on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
‘sources, 


' Attest. 3 
| LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TuESDAY, August 30, 1966. 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
the honour to present its 
SECOND REPORT. 


Your Committee recommends that the names of Messrs. Lind, Barnett anc 
Cadieu (Meadow Lake) be substituted for those of Messrs. Haidasz, Howard anc 


Kindt on the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 4 
HUBERT BADANAI, ; 
Chairman. 


Note: Report concurred in August 30, 1966. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 
(20) 


___ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.47 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Dinsdale, Chatwood, Duquet, Gundlock, 
Habel, Hymmen, Lambert, Lind, Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Neveu, Rox- 
burgh, Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), Woolliams (16). 

In attendance: Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. — 


Having been empowered by the House to adjourn from place to place on the 
matter of national parks and historic sites, the Committee decided to use this 
authority. 


During discussion of a possible visit to western national parks, Mr. Mac- 
Donald provided related information on request, from time to time. 

On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 

Resolved,—That the Committee visit western national parks, departing 
from Ottawa, Wednesday, November 30, 1966. 

At 10.23 a.m., the Committee entered in camera proceedings, at which time 
the Chairman, on behalf of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
presented a draft of the report to the House on northern development, including 
the Committee’s tour of northern Canada, July 28, 1966 to August 8, 1966. 

Following some amendments to the draft report, and with discussion 
continuing, at 10.59 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


> 


TUESDAY, November 8, 1966. 
(21) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met in 
camera this day at 9.44 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Dinsdale, Habel, Hymmen, 
Lambert, Lind, Mather, McKinley, McWilliam, Neveu, Roxburgh, Simpson, 
Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) (15). 

Also present: Messrs. Laprise and Southam, M.P.’s. 


The Committee resumed consideration of its draft report to the House on 
.orthern development, including the tour which the Committee made of north- 
orn Canada, July 28, 1966, to August 8, 1966. 

Following some amendments and additions to the draft report, and with 
liscussion continuing, at 11.17 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the 
Phair. 

Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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DELIBERATIONS 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, November 3, 1966. 
e (9.47 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. 


Since we have this room only until 11 o’clock I suggest we proceed with 
dispatch to deal with the two items before us today, namely, (a) the Committee’s 
draft report to the house on our northern trip, and (b) our authority to adjourn 
from place to place on the matter of national parks. 


In view of the opinions obtained by telephone that a considerable number of 
members were interested in flying to Alberta tomorrow, for hearings in Banff on 
Saturday next, and in Jasper on Monday, returning to Ottawa on Tuesday, and 
in view of the shortness of time, I took the liberty Tuesday evening of wiring 
those who have asked to appear before us, saying that the Committee would be 
in Banff Saturday next and Jasper on Monday, on the assumption that the 
committee would make such a decision today. However, since sending the 
telegrams out west a number of difficulties have arisen. A number of our 
members are unable to go. Not only is it short notice for us to leave to go to the 


| parks tomorrow, it is also short notice for people in the parks. In regard to the 


problems of the parks people I have received a number of objections. In fact I 
received some telegrams yesterday and some this morning. I suggest, therefore, 
the following possible decisions for us to make today. First, we can decide to go 
to Banff and Jasper over this week end as outlined earlier in my remarks. 


_ Second, as I see no great difficulty in cancelling the arrangements for this week 


_ end, we can decide to cancel for this week end and do one of the following: (a) 
| decide to postpone our visit until later this month; (b) we can decide to post- 


pone the trip to Banff and Jasper with either a simple unqualified postponement 
or a postponement to the spring when the weather will be more favourable and 
better advanced preparations can be made. If it is to be the spring, I can consult 
well in advance with the people in the parks as to exactly what time would be 
most convenient to them. 


Gentlemen, there may be other alternatives for us to consider today. In any 


' €ase, it is for the Committee to decide, and I shall now hear comment from the 
| members. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I am well aware of the problems that you, Mr. Chairman, 

have mentioned and I know that you as Chairman have tried to be co-operative 

_ with all groups in our deliberations during this past session. But we have had 
Official briefs presented to us in regard to this matter. You suggest two 
_ alternatives, and I suggest that both are involved one with the other, because Mr. 
| Woolliams could probably tell us what the weather would be like in Alberta at 
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the end of November. It seems to me that both suggestions indicate that this trip 
will not be taken this year at all. I think of the advantages which accrued to 
another committee which went out west and heard representations from various 
groups, and the success of that committee. I refer to the Transportation 
Committee. I think a great deal can be accomplished in promoting understanding 


and good will between parliament and these people by making a trip like this. — 
This is what concerns me. If you consider either or both alternatives, it seems to | 
me that the ultimate result is going to be that the trip is not going to be taken at © 


all. I know there are problems regarding— 
The CHAIRMAN: I have here, Messrs. Mather, Gundlock and Woolliams. 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: I would like to say, without interrupting the others, that as 
far as the weather is concerned December in that area would be just as good as 


now. You can never guarantee anything, of course, but I am certain that the © 


weather will be very nice and we might even run into a good chinook, so you get 
warmed up out there. I do not think you will have any trouble with the weather. 
The Christmas season is a very good time to see Banff; December would be a 
very good time because the weather will be all right. Now I am going to speak 
to the motion afterwards. 


Mr. MATHER: Having regard to the circumstances you outlined as to the 


difficulty of some members going at this time and also the difficulty of the people © 
receiving us at this time, I personally incline to the alternative that you have — 
suggested that the trip be postponed until the spring. I would add to that that if — 
we come to that decision we might consider going at a time during a recess of — 
parliament when we can go more or less on our own time as we did in regard to © 


our trip to the north. It may be that we will have an Easter recess. In any event, 


I would support a postponement of the trip and hopefully suggest that we © 


consider making such a trip during a recess of parliament. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have no qualms about going. As far as I am concerned, I 
feel that we should go while the matter is fresh in our minds. It may be difficult 
to go in the spring. I really feel really we should go, perhaps later this month 


One more thing, Mr. Chairman, I note there is no thought of a visit to Waterton. — 


I do not know how many of you remember but Waterton has something special, — 


particularly relating to the control of wildlife. I mentioned it here in the Com- 
mittee one time and I think that if at all possible we should try to consider 
a visit to Waterton. It is a little different from the other parks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert and then Mr. Woolliams. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I am a newcomer on this Committee but in ° 


regard to the park situation I have a very special interest. I would suggest that © 


this next week end is obviously too soon; November 26 is Grey Cup weekend; 
you will not even get the bears coming up to talk to you, and November 19 is 


about as bad as this next week end. I do not feel that the weather at all is any — 


impediment. I think you will see another facet of the parks that you will not see 
in the summertime, namely, the year round use of Banff and Jasper by winter 
skiers, and the potential there. This is the thing that we are particularly 
concerned about. You will see those in the early part of December just as well 
and I— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would November 25 be a better date? 


_ Mr. LAMBERT: Well that is Grey Cup week end, and I am telling you, you 
ire not going to get anybody. 


The CHAIRMAN: When is the Grey Cup? 
Mr. LAMBERT: November 26. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you sure? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well the 19th is the final in eastern Canada, so the 26th has 
ot to be the Grey Cup Game week end so that would wash that out. I would 
uggest the early part of December. 


The CHAIRMAN: December? 


t 


| 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, the week end of December 11, as a date because I have 
ther commitments on December 4; we are all in the same position. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. Mr. Woolliams and then Mr. Duquet. 


_ Mr. LAMBERT: Might I add that you consider visiting Elk Island Park which 
3 only 25 miles from Edmonton. You will be landing in Edmonton or leaving 
‘om Edmonton and Elk Island has been one of the Cinderella parks and has to 
seen to be understood. 


_ Mr. Watson ( Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) : Mr. Chairman, I won- 
er if Icould ask Mr. Woolliams a question? Is there snow out there now? Would 
ere be snow there in the month of May or the month of April? 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Well first of all, there is no snow in the city of Calgary or 
iat part of Alberta. There is very little snow in Banff. You might get snow 
ming and going in the higher parts of the mountains where they are skiing 
Teady. I would like to speak to this whole thing. First of all, I would like to 
al with weather. Let us get rid of the misconception that it is too cold to go out 
est in the winter because you have heard about the blizzards in the center 
' Saskatchewan and the short grass country of Alberta. Even in Jasper and 
‘ose areas in which you do have a mountainous type of winter you get warm 
‘eather in the winter. Yesterday it was 65 in Calgary at noon. We had what we 
‘ll, a chinook time. Now, it can get a little cooler in the mountains but the 
eather is excellent. There is a calm period in December. You are going to see 
€ parks. If you go now you will be neither into the skiing season nor the 
‘urist season. 


_ The tourist season is ended and in three of four weeks you are going to go 
iio those areas and see skiing. We are becoming now a great winter sports area. 
lhink that is very important to the Committee because the new trend is to see 
lat these parks are used for winter sports. I would say that early in December 
Nuld be a good time. The weather will be good and I think we will see the 
‘rks at their best at that time. I would be opposed to going in the spring, 
‘cause I am like Mr. Gundlock and one of the other speakers here in the 
“mmittee. I think we should go now. I think the people want to see us. I think 
. George Steer, who is presenting an excellent brief, would like to give his 
‘dence now because the problem they have is something that is immediate. I 
2 Sure they want to meet with us. Unfortunately, this week end does not give 
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the witnesses, the people of the parks, enough time to organize their case becaus 
it has been a short notice. I personally, and I hope I am not selfish in this regarc 
would oppose this week end. I agree with the suggestions made by Mr. Lamberi 
Mr. Gundlock as to the time. We should not go either Armistice week end or Gre’ 
Cup week end. We should try as members of parliament surely to satisfy th 
people and I am sure those two week ends would not be too satisfactory to them. 


Mr. MatHER: What is wrong with the first week end in December? 
Mr. WooLLIAMS: That would be excellent. 
The CHAIRMAN: Excellent. 


Mr. DuQuET: Do you not think that the first week in December will be jus 
like any other week in that month in that everybody will be getting ready fo 
Christmas and will be tied up by business and so on? ) 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: No, no. 


Mr. DuqueT: I mean the members that are to go will be in that positior 
There are people among us who are in business, I am in business for one, an 
December is a very good month. It is very hard for me, to leave in December. 
do not know about the others. I speak only for myself; I am talking about m 
personal case. I wonder if there are not other problems that we are concerne 
with that would make it more appropriate to go in the spring. It is all right to se 
the skiing, and all those things, but there are not only the skiing problems in th 
parks, there are more important problems than that. ) 


Mr. Woo..LiaMs: Well, it is not a case of problems. You will see the parks i 
December, with the amount of snow that is there, as a tourist centre & 
well as a skiing centre. It is probably the best time to see it; all the roads wi 
be open; you can still see the parks in the tourist season; a little snow and freez 
does not change the scenery and you can also see it from the winter sports poir 
of view. ) 


I do not suppose we will ever get a date that is satisfactory to everyone. jj 
May you may get a group of lawyers or doctors saying their business — 
important. You are busy in business. Now I sympathize with you in that regar¢ 
Could we compromise and say the first week in December. I know it is gettin 
close to Christmas, but do you think you could make it then? 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): How about the Chris’ 
mas recess? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to take this opportunity to welcoe Mr. Chatwooi 
the new member from Newfoundland, who wishes now to participate as a ne 
member of the Committee. 


Mr. Cuatwoop: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest one thing, on this. TI 
people who want to speak to the Committee are probably people who ai 
concerned with the tourist industry. They would probably have more tin 
available between seasons, and the spring would appear to be a bad tim 
because they will be getting ready for the new season. I agree with M 
Woolliams that the week ends of the 11th, 12th of November and the 25th an 
26th are bad because there are other activities going on. It would appear tol 
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that the week end of the 18th and 19th of November would be a good time, both 

_ because it is fairly soon and these people doubtless are concerned about the items 

_ they want to bring to the Committee. It would not involve putting it off too long 
and they should not be too busy; they should be prepared to speak at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chatwood. 


about the best possible time to visit the parks. 


| Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, could we have some little discussion on 
visiting Waterton. Waterton, as you know has no railroad and no highway 
_ through it. It has no winter development. It has that wildlife Situation that I 
_ mentioned before. If we go on the first of December we may see them butchering 
elk, for instance, in the new abattoir that I mentioned. This has to do with 
_ wildlife control, and I think for those three reasons it would be well to consider 


| very carefully visiting Waterton as well as J asper and Banff. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may say so, Mr. Gundlock, the principal question for the 
Committee to decide is when we should go and then leave it later to discuss the 
program—where we should go and so on. 


. Mr. J. A. MACDoNALD (Assistant Deputy Minister National Resources): Mr. 
Chairman, members, I think we in the department are in as much of a quandary 


| 


“not only the western parks but, if I may say So, a good sampling of all our parks 
across the country, because it is a national system of parks and among the 
characteristics one should derive from them is the feeling whether or not they 
are in fact representative of the country because their primary purpose is to be 
that kind of preservation. Naturally, we would like members of the Committee 
to see the parks when they are at their best rather than in the wintertime. That 
‘would probably be at the height of the season and that produces problems, on 
the other hand, in terms of congestion, crowded accommodation and so on. The 
early fall, I think everybody would have agreed, is probably a good time. Just 
‘after the season, but before the bad weather is set on, there is a cessation 
‘somewhat of visitation when you could get in. 


The immediate reason, of course, for visiting the western parks at the 
moment is the undertaking to provide an opportunity to interested parties to 
make their views known to the Committee on some of the issues now occurring. I 
find it very difficult, Mr. Chairman from now on, for the next few weeks I 
Suppose, one is really in between seasons. It has neither the beauty of summer- 
time nor fall, and it has not the splendor of the snow cap skiing outlook that you 
(an see during the wintertime. Whether a time in early December would be the 
best time is questionable. The snowfall, I think Mr. Woolliams, will be hitting 
almost any time now in some of those places out there. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Well, they have snow in the upper mountains for skiing 
20w; there is no question about that. 


! 
\ 


| 
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Mr. MacDonaLpD: We think we are going to have some difficulty getting this 
Committee to go everywhere we would like to see them go, and we do not think 
they are going to go back two or three times. We would like the committee to 
see certain manifestations of the park. There are two really now primarily. The 
beauty of the summer and what that represents or alternatively in the western 
parks the beauty of the winter which is now achieving a new significance in 
terms of the skiing potential and the things we could show the Committee as 


well at that time such as the Whitehorn ski complex or some of these things. | 


The CHAIRMAN: May I ask a question of Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, may I intervene. What the Committee are 


wanting to see are the problems raised by the residents of Jasper and Banff as 
they are there the year round. That is not conditioned at all by whether you see 
greenery or snow. 


} 


Mr. MacDonap: I was suggesting my remarks to this Committee in its 


continuing nature. I was expressing a point of view on behalf of the department 


that we do hope that the Committee will see the parks. It is true that the | 


immediate concern is of the people operating businesses or living full time in 


the parks right now, and I want to say that we are not so optimistic as to think © 
that the Committee is going to come out two or three times a year. This | 


Committee’s task is to look at the spending proposals of this department, and on 
the national parks which amount to somewhere in the order of $35 million a 
year and it will be rising, we think, significantly. It was to give that back- 
ground that we were expressing a hope that the Committee will try to look 
at the parks. 


The CHairMAN: Before I ask for formal motion to decide, Mr. Lind would 
like to say a word. 


Mr. Linp: Well personally, Mr. Chairman, I think that we as a Committee | 
should visit the parks. There are several things that have been raised through- | 


out the proceedings this year. When we get into the area of leasing, it does not 
make any difference whether we see it in the fall, winter or spring. But I 


personally would like to be able to go some time in November. I think the 


sooner we get this visit over with the better. The whole difficulty is the time of 


the year when some of us are not quite as busy as we are a little later on — 
towards the first of December, I cannot see any reason why we cannot go this | 


week end, I am prepared to go this week end, and next week end too. 


Mr. Woo.utAms: If they are prepared to accept us this week end. We have 
to consider them; that is the problem. 


Mr. Linp: Well, what about next week end? 


Mr. RoxspurGH: Every time we have an excuse for something. When it | 


comes to December there are two men who are in business, and others. 


Mr. Watson (Chdéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): What about the week. 
end of the 18th? 


Mr. Linp: Well, that is what I was thinking. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
continue, I was coming around to say that I said I was prepared to go this week | 
end on short notice. We would have had the notice earlier if it had not been 4 
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blocked in the house. I am willing to compromise go out either the week end of 
_ the 11th, 12th or the week end of the 18th. I would even go the week end of the 
_ 24th or 25th. Iam willing to go any of those four weeks ends. But it is impossible 
_ for me to go in December. Personally, I am looking forward to going out to 
the parks because we have heard so much about the problems of the parks from 
| various members who are out there; they know more of the problem than we 
_ do. They are with it all the time, and I think it is important for the people who 
| 
| 


_ do not live in that area to get out and see and understand some of the questions 
and meet some of the members of the advisory councils personally and discuss 
_ the matters that are affecting them and the park people. 


Mr. DINSDALE: The date of November 11 was mentioned. I think because 
_ it conflicts with Memorial Day it would be most awkward for most Committee 
_ members because if you are like myself you get deeply involved in Remember- 
-ance Day. I would like to concur in what Mr. MacDonald said there is a 
_ peculiar fascination about the mountain parks in particular in the wintertime. 
_T agree with Mr. Lind that if we crowd it too close to Christmas we are going 
to get into conflicts again and other responsibilities, so I would suggest the 


_ next two week ends are out and the week end beyond that up to say December 
| 2nd— 


The CHAIRMAN: The 25th. 


| Mr. DINSDALE: —would be a compromise. Another good feature—I hope 
_ this can be arranged, Mr. MacDonald—is that we will be able to get the mem- 
_bers of the committee into the hot springs there to work off some of this 
winter fat. It will put them in good shape for their Christmas dinner. 


Mr. WooLiiams: Mr. Chairman, I know it is going to be difficult to agree 
on a date, but I am going to make a motion that we go to the parks on the 
week end of December 2, 1966. 


| Mr. LinD: What are the dates in December that we will be there? 


_* The CuHarrRMAN: It will be on the Friday, December 2 and we will be 
returning the following Tuesday, which would be— 


Mr. DuquET: Mr. Chairman, do you really think that we can meet those 
People and have meetings and discuss the problems of the parks in three days, 
including the travelling time? Do you not think it is a little short? What is 
the point of going there if we have not time to discuss all the problems and 
see the people? 


| Mr. LAMBERT: For purposes of discussion I will make a motion that— 


| Mr. Woo.uiAms: I should not say December 2, but that week end; it might 
| start on December 1, I want to be flexible in my motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps if we made it December 1, if the committee 
agrees, then we would have an extra day and come back the following Tuesday, 
giving the Committee more time; that would be one extra day. 


Mr. DuQUET: If we were to leave on Friday would it not be the 31st? 
- The CHaiRMAN: Well, it is entirely up to the Committee. 


L, Mr. DuquET: Well, we are going to start Thursday this time, why can we 
‘not start Thursday? 
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Mr. RoxBuRGH: Speaking to this motion, as far as I am concerned, the 
week end of the 18th seems to be the closest week end which is generally 
available to members. Now, barring that I would suggest that we go just at 
the end of the Christmas recess. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 


Mr. RoxpurGH: And barring that we should go in the spring. There are 
three choices there. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might say, gentlemen, that Mr. MacDonald’s advice— 
and it is considered advice—is that December 1 appears to be the best time; 
but it is up to the committee. The decision is in your hands, not in mine. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: It is regrettable for some of the fellows in business. 
I feel badly about that. I go along with some of the members, too, that the 
time might be short, but I think we could, if we got away December 1 or even 


a day earlier, cover the situation. We would leave it a little flexible for the 


chairman. We are really setting a time, but— 
The CHAIRMAN: Did you move a motion? 
Mr. WooLuiaMs: —Yes, I made a formal motion seconded by Mr. Lambert. 
The CHAIRMAN: Based on what? 


Mr. Woou.LiaMs: I move that the week end of December 2 or December 1 


and my motion, I want understood, is flexible enough so that the Chairman and 


the Committee can agree to go a day earlier or a day later. 
And Mr. Lambert seconds it. 
Mr. DuQuET: If we were to leave on November 30 it is a Wednesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is up entirely to the committee. Any further discussion on 
the date? 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Here are a couple who will go along with Thursday. Let us © 


say on Thursday. I think it is a good compromise. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I wonder what is the 


objection of any member to the week end of the 18th? 


The CHAIRMAN: The best date suggested by the department is the end of | 


November. If there is no further discussion I am going to put the motion. 


Those in favour of leaving here on November 30 please signify by a show of 


hands. 
Those opposed? 
Motion agreed to. 


We will journey to the parks on November 30, with the blessing of all 
concerned. 


Mr. WoottiAMs: Is there one thing that I could speak to? This is a congenial 
matter. I would like you to visit the area which I have represented for 10 years 
and I will write a formal letter to your Chairman providing that your agenda can 


be fitted in, when you reach the city of Calgary, inviting all members of the: ‘ 


I 
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ommittee to an entertainment at my home. I will write 
fect. 


_ Gentlemen, I want to thank you ver 
articular important matter. 


a formal letter to that 


y much for having disposed of this 


Mr. DuquET: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering how we are going to travel 
ere. Are we going to travel by chartered plane or by Air Canada. I will tell you 
hhy I am asking this. If we are travelling by Air Canada, provided we pay the 
xpenses, I think that those who want to bring their wives may be welcomed. 
laybe this could be arranged as long as we are paying the expenses. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I might say, gentlemen, that if members wish to take their 
dies I believe it is perfectly all right provided they pay their own expenses. I 


ant to make that clear, that the government will not pay the expenses of the 
embers’ wives. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TurEspay, November 22, 1966 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT. 


1. Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Wednesday, July 13, 1966, your 
Committee utilized the authority granted to it relating to matters and projects » 
dealing with northern development. Your Committee adjourned from place to © 
place over the period July 28, 1966, to August 8, 1966, holding informal discus- 
sions with leaders and members of the communities visited and examining 
pertinent places and projects, in both the east and west of northern Canada. 


2. The communities visited were, in order: Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island; ) 
Coral Harbour on Southampton Island; Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island; 
Inuvik, Fort McPherson, Arctic Red River, Tuktoyaktuk and Aklavik, all in the 
District of Mackenzie; Whitehorse, Dawson City and Clinton Creek, all in the 
Yukon Territory; Pine Point, Fort Smith, Hay River and Yellowknife, all in the 
District of Mackenzie; Churchill, Manitoba. | 


3. Following upon the valuable experience afforded by the tour, your 
Committee is of the opinion that it is now in a significantly improved position to 
consider matters which may be referred to it in the future in relation to Canada’s © 
north. Furthermore, it is recommended that consideration be given to empower- 
ing this Committee periodically, say once every two or three years, to adjourn 
from place to place within Canada on the matter of northern development, in 


order that its members may keep informed of problems and progress. 
(a) Northwest Territories 


4. While much progress has been made in the Northwest Territories in 
dealing with the basic needs of health, welfare, housing, education, many prob=- 
lems remain in both the areas of human and physical development. ; 


5. Health: The Department of National Health and Welfare provides a- 
reasonably adequate program, although at some isolated communities in the 
higher Arctic, there is a need for preventative medical inspection services and it | 
is recommended that they be flown in at regular intervals to complement the 
flying ambulance service which is provided only after illness has developed. 


6. Housing: Housing in the north varies from reasonably good to completely | 
inadequate. While housing programs have been organized over recent years, the 
level of housing for Indian and Eskimo people is below reasonable southern 
standards. There is an urgent need for improvement at Tuktoyaktuk, Aklavik, 
and Churchill, although in Aklavik a workshop had been established during this 
past summer for the purpose of prefabricating housing for erection in com- 
munities in the area. The Committee regrets that it was unable to see the initial 
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result of the new Eskimo housing program; this was not possible as the sealift in 
the Eastern Arctic arrived after the Committee’s visit to that area. In any case, 
your Committee recommends that the government consider increasing that part 
of the adult education program designed to improve the use and repair of hous- 
ing by indigenous peoples. 


7. Utilidor in Inuvik: During a meeting in Inuvik, N.W.T., some private 
residents and some representing business requested extension of the utilidor 
system to serve them in that community’s west end. Your Committee recom- 
mends that the government give immediate consideration to their request. 


8. Game Regulation: Your Committee heard evidence that, in the eastern 
and central arctic, migratory game fowl leave the Northwest Territories by the 
time the hunting season opens on September Ist. Your Committee therefore 
recommends that the Canadian government enter into negotiations with the 
United States and Mexican governments with a view to advancing the opening 
day of the migratory bird season in the areas of the Northwest Territories where 


_ this is necessary. 


9. In some Communities your Committee received requests from long term 


non indigenous residents that they be allowed hunting privileges. Your Com- 
_ mittee recommends that the Northwest Territories Council review the possibility 
of granting hunting licences to non indigenous residents of the Northwest 


Territories who have been residents, of the particular regions in which they 
reside, for a period of at least 5 years. The granting of such hunting privileges 


_ should, in all instances, be limited to species in adequate supply and should not 


be granted in any region where such hunting might adversely affect the liveli- 
hood of the indigenous peoples of that region. 


10. Radio: In various communities, your Committee received requests for 
extension of radio services, for improved quality of broadcasts in some places, in 
other places for extension of coverage over greater distances. Your Committee 
appreciates the importance of radio to life in the isolated northern communities, 
_and recommends that the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation consider making it 
Possible for Canadians in the north to be better served by radio. 
| 11. Education: Remarkable progress has been made in the field of education. 
Tn 1955, only fifteen per cent of the young people of the Northwest Territories 
Was in school. Now almost eighty-five per cent is attending. 


| 12. In many communities, concern was expressed that the policy of housing 
younger school children in residential hostels, in major communities away from 
‘home, was having a harmul effect on the family and the community. Recog- 
nizing that younger children whose parents live from the land are the ones 
affected, it is recommended that consideration be given to accelerating the local 
hostel program so that children at the elementary school level can stay in hostels 


in their home communities. 


13. With regard to the hostel type of program for high school students, there 
‘were complaints that the high school curriculum was not sufficiently geared to 
the needs of the north. There is an urgent need for training programs related to 
employment opportunities that will provide northern young people with both the 
Skills and motivations necessary to obtain and retain employment. 
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14. Your Committee is convinced of the mining potential of the Northwest 
Territories and is equally convinced that mining exploration, prospecting and 
other mining trades and technologies are the most promising area of future 
employment for the indigenous people. Your Committee urges the government to 
widen its program, in co-operation with the mining industry, for the training of 
Indian and Eskimo manpower in the mining trades, including mining trade 
schools located in northern mining centres and including subsidized on-the-site 
training. 


15. Older residents expressed concern about the lack of adult education 
facilities. Your Committee recommends that adult education be more fully 
developed to assist in community cohesion and development. 


16. Employment of Indigenous Peoples: Your Committee heard evidence 
that not all government departments, crown corporations and private companies 
under contract with the government were making adequate efforts to employ the 
local indigenous people. The Committee heard particular evidence at Tuk- 
toyaktuk that the Northern Transportation Company, a Crown Corporation, was 
not employing as many local people as it could. Your Committee therefore 
recommends that the government exert direct pressure for adoption of a hiring 
policy favouring the employment of permanent residents of the Northwest 
Territories. 


17. Your Committee urges that the government undertake a census of 
unemployed Indians arid Eskimos in order to provide a basis for the application 
of the government’s designated area program to areas presently not designated, 
because unemployed Eskimos, Indians and Metis are not registered with the 
National Employment Service. 


18. In many communities, your Committee heard evidence that fur prices 
were subject to severe fluctuations to the detriment of those dependant upon 
trapping for a livelihood. Your Committee therefore urges the government to 
consider undertaking a study of more orderly marketing procedures. 


19. Standards of Living: Not only did your Committee observe differences 
in standards of living between whites and indigenous peoples, reflecting varying 
levels of income, but also, your Committee heard complaints about differences in 
standards of living between employees of equivalent rank in different govern- 
ment departments. This latter situation is a cause of discontent among adminis- 
trators and your Committee recommends that the government consider bringing 
the lower standard up to the higher standard as soon as possible. 


20. Social Contacts: Due to language, historic and present-day differences; 
there are problems in social mixing of the indigenous peoples with whites where 
they live together in communities. The lack of communication between the 
indigenous and white peoples in Inuvik, Fort Smith and Hay River was marked- 
ly apparent to your Committee. In other communities, such as Frobisher Bay, 
Cambridge Bay and Tuktoyaktuk, this situation was not as apparent. Individual 
Committee members heard many comments about this matter and it is your 
Committee’s: impression that the government could give more leadership: by 
placing greater emphasis on orientation of civil servants before posting to the 
north and more’emphasis on community development in northern communities. | 
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21. Self Government: There is a growing demand in all parts of the 
Northwest Territories for a greater degree of self determination and self govern- 
ment. Local Advisory Councils placed this issue as a number one priority. 


22. Many northerners expressed an interest in the then unpublished Report 
‘of the Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the N orth- 
west Territories (“The Carrothers Report”). Your Committee is of the opinion 
that it should now hear the views of the Northwest Territories Council and then 
review the Report in the light of the Council’s views. 


(b) Yukon Territory 


23. The Yukon has its problems, but it isina generally more advanced stage 
of community life and government. 


24. Local spokesmen felt that the time had come to give more executive 
responsibility to the Yukon Territorial Council. In this regard, it is recommended 


_ that the government give consideration to advancing firm proposals at the 
_ earliest date in consultation with Yukon people. 


25. Your Committee noted some serious substandard housing conditions in 


- the city of Whitehorse and recommends to the federal government, the Ter- 


ritorial Council and the Whitehorse City Council, a National Housing Act low- 


_ rent housing program. Your Committee also recommends that adult education 


similar to that in the Northwest Territories be introduced in the Yukon for 
indigenous people, in the use and repair of housing. 


(c) Economic Development—Northwest and Yukon Territories 


26. Vital to the viability of the north is the future of its economy and your 
Committee is of the opinion that every feasible means should be used to 


_ encourage private industry and commerce to establish and expand in northern 
_ Canada. 


27. Your Committee notes with approval such programs, developed in recent 


| years, as Roads to Resources, the Northern Roads Program, the Resource Airport 


and Airport Development Programs, the Northern Mineral Assistance Grants, 


_and education and housing programs having indirect and valuable effects. Your 


Committee urges the government to persist in these measures and to consider 


implementing additional programs which may be useful, particularly in the fields 
| of minerals, petroleum, forests and tourism. 


28. Your Committee is of the opinion that the growth of the economies of the 
, Yukon and Northwest Territories is inhibited by high transportation costs and 
therefore recommends that the government consider implementing measures to 
\Teduce such costs, to bring them more in line with those prevailing in other areas 
of the country. Your Committee notes with approval the recent federal govern- 


‘ment announcement of a study into alternate transportation routes in the Yukon. 


| 29. Your Committee found an important undeveloped potential for tourism 
throughout the north and urges expansion of existing programs, including parks, 
campsites and recreational areas. Your Committee also suggests to the govern- 
Ment that a feasibility study be undertaken for insect control at these tourist 
‘areas, in the Northwest Territories and in the Yukon Territory. 
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30. Your Committee extends its appreciation to all persons who assisted in 
arranging its tour of the north and to all those in the north who extended their 


hospitality to the Committee. 
31. One of the Committee’s relevant Proceedings, Issue No. 16, includes a 


Post-Trip Summary which provides a day-to-day account of the Committee’s 
activities and of the many matters discussed with the peoples of Canada’s north, 


32. A copy of the relevant Proceedings (Issues Nos. 16 to 18) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HUBERT BADANAI, 


Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 17, 1966. 
(22) 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met in 
camera this day at 9.50 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Dinsdale, Duquet, 
Haidasz, Hymmen, Laprise, Lambert, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, McWilliam, 


Orange, Roxburgh, Simpson, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chdteauguay- 
dIuntingdon-Laprairie) (17 } 


The Committee resumed consideration of its draft report to the House on 


1orthern development, including the tour which the Committee made of 
aorthern Canada, July 28, 1966, to August 8, 1966. 


Following some further amendments and additions, it was agreed that the 


lraft report be adopted and that the Chairman present it to the House as the 
vommittee’s Third Report. 


The Chairman reported on the progress made to date in the planning of the 
vommittee’s visit to western national parks; there was a brief discussion thereon, 


At 10.40 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Mr. Barnett, Mr. Haidasz, "Mr. Nixon, 
*‘Mr. Basford, Mr. Horner (Jasper- Mr. Roxburgh, 
Mr. Chatwood, Edson), ~ _ Mr. Simpson, 
*Mr. Crossman, *Mr. Kindt, rmMr. LUCKer, 
Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Watson (Assiniboia) 
Mr. Duquet, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Watson (Chdteau- 
‘Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Leblane (Rimouski), guay-Huntingdon- 
Mr. Gundlock, Mr. Lind, Laprairie), 

Mr. Neveu, Mr. Woolliams—24. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*Replaced Messrs. Habel, Mather and Orange, on November 23, 1966. 
? Replaced Mr. McKinley, on November 25, 1966. 
* Replaced Messrs. Hymmen and McWilliam, on November 29, 1966. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, November 23, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Crossman, Nixon and Gilbert be sub- 
stituted for those of Messrs. Habel, Orange and Mather on the Standing Com- 
mittee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


FRIDAY, November 25, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Kindt be substituted for that of Mr. 
McKinley on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources. 

/ TUESDAY, November 29, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Basford and Tucker be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Hymmen and McWilliam on the Standing Committee on 
Northern Affairs and Nationa] Resources. 


; Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 
(23) 


| The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
‘this day at 9.43 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Gundlock, Habel, ‘Haidasz, 
‘Hymmen, Laprise, Lambert, Lind, McKinley, McWilliam, Neveu, Roxburgh, 
Simpson, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), 
Woolliams—(17). 


Also present: Messrs. Kindt and Southam, M.P.’s. 


| 


| _In attendance: Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. tesa 


The Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: : 

Your Subcommittee met last Friday on the matter of the Committee’s 
planned visit to western national parks. Having considered four alterna- 
tive itineraries suggested by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, your Subcommittee recommends, for your consid- 
eration, itinerary alternative “C”’ as revised by the Subcommittee, copies 
of which you received yesterday. Six days are involved in the itinerary, 
Wednesday, November 30th to Monday, December 5th inclusive. This 
itinerary provides for hearings in Banff and Jasper with the possibility of 
a side trip out of Edmonton to Elk Island Park. 

Your Subcommittee is also recommending that formal hearings be 
| limited to Banff and Jasper. 

Your Subcommittee also recommends that, whatever itinerary is 
approved, the approval be granted without prejudice to any minor 
changes which may be desirable either in planning or en route. 

These recommendations are made on the assumptions that Air 
Canada or other acceptable air transportation is available and that weath- 
__ er conditions are favourable. Your Subcommittee wishes to draw to your 


| 


| attention the possibility of these assumptions being invalidated by events. 
) The Chairman then provided subsequent information on the air transporta- 
jon problem, Air Canada not operating currently due to a strike. 

There being no suitable alternative available in the event that Air Canada is 
sot operating on the date planned for departure, Wednesday, November 30, 1966, 
‘nd in view of the limited time available to members for travel at this time of 
‘ear while the House is sitting, it was agreed that the Committee depart for the 
vestern parks on that date if Air Canada is available, or if Air Canada is not 
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available, that the itinerary, to be agreed upon, not be used and the visit be 
postponed. 


The Committee then per etn the Subcommittee’s Fifth Report with its 
proposed itinerary. 


Following some ean in which Mr. MacDonald provided related infor- 
mation from time to time on request, 


On motion of Mr. McWilliam, seconded by Mr. Woolliams, 


Resolved, — That the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure presented this day be e adanias. with further minor amendments to the 
itinerary, see Appendix X, ; 


At 10.30 a.m., the Committee entered in camera proceedings to consider the 
list compiled to date. of more than thirty persons interested in appearing before 
the Committee in the west. 


Following some disc etoan te was ated that the arrangements for schedul- 
ing of witnesses be planned by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
with due regard to balancing the wish of the Committee not to deny anyone a a 
ae with the need for economy in the use of the Committee’s time. 


At 10.50 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX X 


ITINERARY 


Leave Ottawa by Air 

Arrive Calgary 

Lunch at Calgary 

Leave Calgary by Chartered Bus 
Arrive Banff 


Daylight tour of Banff by Bus 
Hearings 


Hearings, Banff 

Lunch 

Hearings 

Reception for Committee members and guests 

Dinner for Committee Members and guests 

Host: Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 


Hearings, Banff 
Lunch at Banff 


Bus from Banff to Jasper via Lake Louise 
Free 


Hearings, Jasper 

Lunch 

Hearings 

Reception for Committee Members and guests 

Dinner for Committee Members and guests 

Host: Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 


Free or Tour of Jasper by bus 
Presentation of Jasper Townsite Planning 
Considerations by Departmental Officers 
Bus from Jasper to Edmonton 


Side trip by bus from Edmonton to Elk 
Island Park 

Lunch 

Fly from Edmonton to Ottawa. 
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DELIBERATIONS 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, November 22, 1966. 
9.47 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Now, on the matter of our 


_ visit to western parks. We plan departure from Ottawa on Wednesday, No- 
_ vember 30. The subcommittee on agenda and procedure presents its fifth report 
as follows: 


(See Minutes of Proceedings). 


I now have subsequent information on the air transportation problem. If Air 


_ Canada is operating on the day planned for our departure, Wednesday, No- 
_vember 30, which is a week from tomorrow, we can meet the itinerary without 
_ difficulty. If Air Canada is not operating we have information that there is no 
_ other alternative available. 


Mr. KINDT: Will the trip be cancelled under those circumstances? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, indefinitely. I presume that it will be postponed, in 


_ other words, and accordingly I suggest that we agree that we travel Air Canada 


and if Air Canada is not operating the visit to Banff and Jasper be postponed. Do 
you agree to this assumption. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: What is wrong with Nordair. 
The CHAIRMAN: We cannot get any. Mr. MacDonald, the Assistant Deputy 


| Minister is here with us and he will explain the difficulty there in connection 
_with transportation. I would just like to proceed and tell you that—do you agree 
with this report? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: As for the procedure today, I suggest that we discuss the 


itinerary immediately. When we finish with that we will than go into in camera 
Proceedings to discuss the list of those persons in the west interested in being 
heard when we visit out there. The reason for this, of course, is that we have 
Over 30 applications from persons who wish to appear before us. It was felt by 


) 


the subcommittee that there are some duplications that we can very well 


| eliminate. 


We have this room until 11 o’clock, so I would suggest that we be as 
expeditious as possible. 

We will now discuss the itinerary which is the substance of your subcom- 
“mittee report and on this matter Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Assistant Deputy Min- 


ister in charge of national parks is here to assist us with his comments. The 


Chair is ready to recognize anyone who wishes to speak. 
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Mr. Simpson: Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that either the Com- 
mittee or a member of the Committee has a request from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the park in Manitoba, either the Chamber of Commerce of Wasa- 
gaming or Clear Lake Chamber of Commerce to be heard, if possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Simpson, I would suggest to you that we proceed first 
of all to approve the agenda in so far as the hearings are concerned, and then 
we will discuss in camera those who have applied and who wish to appear. 


Mr. Stmpson: But this would be a stop in Manitoba which would change it 
somewhat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Manitoba was never discussed by your subcommittee. In 
fact, there never has been a suggestion made that we should stop in Manitoba. 


Mr. Srmpson: This is the point I am trying to bring before the Committee 
for consideration. This is a national park and I understand the Chamber of 
Commerce there would like to be heard. There is a tremendous amount of 
interest at the present time in relation to a second national park in Manitoba. 
The people, I know, would be interested in being heard on that. I would like to 
put the request of these people forward to the meeting for consideration because 
they do wish to be heard. 


Mr. BarnETT: Mr. Chairman, my understanding when we discussed this in 
the subcommittee was that an agreement on the itinerary for this tour did not 
necessarily mean that this was the end of the Committee’s activities as far as 
parks were concerned, but that we could not possibly encompass all of the 
national parks throughout all the areas in Canada, particularly, with the house in 
session. It should not be implied just because we are concentrating on visiting 
Banff and Jasper that forever, Amen, we are not going to pay attention to other 
provinces at a later date. 


Mr. StmMpson: This is fine. I did not know that it had been discussed. We are 
flying over that way and in fact across it. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with what Mr. Simpson has 
brought forward. I know that this problem has been discussed before but I had 
the privilege and pleasure of being in Wasagaming National Park for a week 
this summer. They were very interested and, in fact, I happened to run into 
several of the officials and when they knew I was a member they wanted me to 
bring to the attention of the Committee that they wanted to be included in this. 
I think what Mr. Simpson was thinking of was that if we were tied down to an 
itinerary whereby, if we were using Air Canada it possibly would not be con- . 
venient at this time, but if we were going to charter a flight we would have a 
more flexible itinerary and possibly we could spend a day there, and then these 
people would not feel then that they were being left out. I can understand Mr. 
Simpson’s point of view and— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I think that if we hear from Mr. MacDonald he will explain 
to you the situation with regard to the possibility of chartering a plane at the 
present time. Mr. MacDonald, would you care to comment? 


Mr. J. A. MacDonatp (Assistant Deputy Minister, National Resources, The | 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development): Mr. Chairman, quite 
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apart from the strike we had thought of investigating the question of a charter 
just for that point of comfort and flexibility but we found that one of the 
possibilities had chartered its aircraft in the United States for the summer 
because of a seasonal impact and the balance of the air carriers, because of the 
strike, are so booked now that we did not have a look in. All we can say is that 
if the air strike continues it becomes even more impossible to charter. Second, 
we found that it would be very costly. We can get a group rate with Air Canada, 
‘based on schedule flight, which would only cost us something less than the 
collective total of the flights, whereas if we charter we have to pay the standby 
cost of the aircraft while we are going from point to point. It became pretty 
prohibitive in terms of cost. In any event we never got our teeth into that 
‘problem because there was nothing available. 


| 


Mr. LAMBERT: What about DOT. 


: Mr. MAcDoNALD: We looked at DOT as well. There is one Viscount that will 
‘take about 22 people but again because of the strike it is just booked solid. 


Mr. KINDT: Sir, are the Ministers taking all the DOTs? 


Mr. MacDona_p: I am not briefed, sir, on the DOTs. 
Mr. KinpT: Well, I would suggest that you get briefed. 
| Mr. MAcDona tp: Sir, it is not my department. 

_ Mr. Kryor: Then the Chairman should be briefed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, your subcommittee came up with these recom- 
mendations which are for you to approve or not to approve. It seems to me that 
the alternative which we selected is a reasonable one under the circumstances 
and considering all factors. If it were later in the year—in the summer time—we 
could possibly spend a lot more time; instead of only six days we could probably 
spend two weeks. As pointed out, we are contemplating other visits to other 
oarks in the new year. At the moment, as I see it, and as pointed out by Mr. 
MacDonald, I cannot see how we can alter radically the itinerary by taking in 
other points. We have 12 national parks in Canada and I think it is the intention 


of the Committee also to visit parks in the maritimes some time in the spring or 
summer. 


| Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman, the point that cries out for, shall we say, early 
*xamination is the situation with respect to the national parks in Alberta. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you please speak into the microphone. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I am sorry. One point that does come out of this is that there 
S an urgency about some problems in the parks in Alberta. I was a little 
‘oncerned at your use of the phrase “some time in the summer” or “in the 
pring.” I would say that there would be undue prejudice to a number of the 
»eople in both Jasper and Banff if this is delayed unduly. They have problems 
vith regard to leases, development and their present arrangements. I think it 
vould be highly unfair to those people to put this off indefinitely. We are 
‘ertainly faced with a situation at the present time and this is why Mr. Wool- 
lams and myself and others have been rather insistent upon an early visit. 
Towever, if circumstances beyond our control precludes such a trip we have to 


} 
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accept that. I would not, myself, subscribe to any idea that this could be put off 
to April or May, or something like that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, I think you misunderstood me. What I meant 
to say was that other visits to other parks will be contemplated for next year, 
either in the spring or in the summer. I am not suggesting that this proposed trip 
to western Canada is going to be postponed indefinitely; not at all. What we are 
trying to do is to visit Jasper and Banff right now, this month, and then next 
year go to other places. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, that is fine. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, if I may say something since I represent, along 
with Mr. Gundlock, the national park at Waterton Lakes, and I have had contact 
out there, since having a talk with you, Mr. Chairman, and the feeling is that, 
just as it always has been, those who are in authority and arrange these trips 
leave Waterton Lakes out. They are as mad as hops, and I am telling you, and 
the rest of the Committee, that if you have this trip now and go to Banff and 
Jasper I suggest that your trip be cancelled rather than leave Waterton out. I 
mean that in all sincerity. I got it directly from the people who are out there. 


Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do they have winter 
sports in Waterton. 


Mr. KINpDT: Yes, they intend to have winter sports. 


Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Do they have them 
now. 


Mr. KinpT: That does not make any difference; that is beside the point. The 
fact that they have been left out—Mr. Simpson has suggested that two parks in 
Manitoba have been left out. Well, that is a different thing. We are talking about 
parks in Alberta. We are talking about Waterton, Banff and Jasper. Waterton 
has been deliberately left out. So, Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to you and 
with respect to the Committee, and with respect to those who are arranging, and 
in spite of the fact that there are not any airplanes and methods of transporta- 
tion, I suggest to you, sir, that if you want to keep the good will of the people in 
the southwestern part of the province, you had better reconsider leaving them 
out. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no question of wishing to retain the good will of the 
people of Alberta and also the continuing good will of every province in 
Canada— 


Mr. KInpT: On this particular arrangement— 


The CHAIRMAN: We considered Waterton; we considered every other local- 
ity, but we decided that owing to the limited time at our disposal—and facilities, 
too—it was not practical at this time to arrange for a visit to Waterton. As you 
know, we heard Mr. Craig from Waterton park. We heard him here, as you 
recall. He gave us a two hour testimony. He is the president of the Waterton 
Lakes Chamber of Commerce. 


I appreciate the sentiments expressed by Mr. Kindt. I realize, of course, 
being in his constituency that he has a special interest in Waterton. But I would 
say that we have to accept the reality of the situation as it exists today. We are 
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smbarking on this visit. It will be in December. The feeling of the Committee, I 
delieve, is not to protract it too long into December. We cannot extend it beyond 
December 6; therefore, I think it is only reasonable, and I expect the Committee 
will accept this, that what your subcomittee has come up with is a fair program 
‘or the immediate future. However, it is our intention and it is in the hands of 
‘he Committee to go to other parks later on in the new year. 


.— Mr. RoxpurcH: Mr. Chairman, in the case of going to the two parks there is 


nothing to prevent representatives from Waterton park coming out there. Since I 
aave been on the Committee, and I have missed few, if any, meetings, the big 
oroblem, the serious problem, has been Banff and Jasper. That is why we are 
soing out there in the first place. If the situation is not what it appears to be out 
here we would not be going to any parks. We have only a limited time as you 
lave pointed out; I cannot see any reason why representatives from the park, 
which the doctor is talking about, cannot come out there if they want to. We 
iave only so much time to do so much, and I cannot see how you can extend it. 
there will be a time, as our friend has pointed out, when we will be able to go 
vut and visit the parks which have been missed. We can even go out to British 
Zolumbia. 


_ Mr. Watson (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I am perhaps a bit 
wrejudiced in this matter because I cannot go on the trip if it is held between 
his coming week end and December 11, so I have said all along “a later date.” 
| wonder if many members of this Committee are categorically opposed to going 
ma slightly longer trip during the Christmas recess? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that at two previous meetings 
_tried to point out to the Committee that in Waterton there are two specific 
hings that this Committee should see. One was the control of wildlife, I 
nentioned the abattoir out there. It is the only one in the mountain parks and 
1as to do with the control of wildlife. There is also a good example of the 
ontrol of timber. Now, this is available in Waterton and it is the only park in 
yhich it is available. With regard to the control of wildlife there is a modern 
battoir there for the specific purpose of butchering 250 elk each year. I mean 
his is all sincerity, regardless of constituencies or anything else, this is some- 
hing which this Committee should see. The wildlife people and others will 
resent to us something that we have no real consideration of and Waterton is 
he only one that can show this to the Committee. 


_ Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to add to what Mr. Roxburgh 
ad said. We realize there are limitations as far as this present trip is concerned. 
‘he concern of the Waterton people, I feel, from the brief which was 
Tesented to us, was the problem of leasing arrangements. I think this matter 
ould be discussed here. Mr. Gundlock just added some other matters which 
ould certainly be the subject of another trip unless this— 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt. I did no not add this; I 
Tought this up at an earlier meeting when we had other witnesses here. This 
rildlife control and the control of the timber are two different things. We will 
2e them in Waterton as we will not see them in the other parks. If we are going 
) be a real Committee and see all aspects of the parks we should visit Waterton. 
‘am quite sincere in this statement. di 
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Mr. HymMeEN: Mr. Chairman, we cannot do everything which is suggested 
now in four days. If it is important to go out and consider the leasing arrange- 
ments, let us go, and if we cannot do this, let us put it off until next year. 


Mr. Krnpt: I do not like to do too much talking but I feel there is a very, 
very grave problem here which certain members of the Committee are not cog- 
nizant of. It is not a question of settling the leasing problem as one gentleman 
said. If it is only the leasing problem, then that same problem will be discussed 
at both Banff and Jasper. I submit, sir, that it is more fundamental than that. 
The very fact that you have left Waterton Lakes out, and that you make this trip 
and refuse to go there, is going to cause no end of trouble. It is not the leasing 
problem. The same problem will be discussed at the three parks. It is the fact of 
Banff and Jasper, and the people who have been deciding on the trip, the 
Liberal Party, for that matter, have left Waterton Lakes out. Mind you, they 
have butchered up these constituencies in Alberta and put the three parks into 
one constituency. I say this advisedly, and I have the floor, that these people are 
not going to swallow the fact that you went out there with a Committee of the 
House of Commons and left Waterton Lakes out. I will do everything that I 
possibly can to spread the discontent over what this government has done if you 
go out there and leave Waterton Lakes out. I mean it! 


Mr. RoxspurGH: This is the first time in this committee that politics has 
come into our discussions. We have been trying to get away from it. Any decision 
that has been made has been made within the Committee. I do not go for that at 
all, but I do go for what Mr. Gundlock said. He has brought this up before and it 
is something that I have missed. I think, since the wildlife problem is associated 
with the parks we should maybe take an extra day or an extra day and a half or 
two while we are out there to visit Waterton, but not because of the statement 
made by the doctor. I am very, very sorry to hear that he has brought it in and! 
think there is more than me sorry for what he has done. 


Mr. KINpT: You do not want the truth? 


Mr. RoxsurGH: I would like to keep politics out of it. But as far as I am 
concerned if you want to bring it in that is your prerogative. I will go along with 
Mr. Gundlock on his suggestion, and his suggestion only, but not yours. 


Mr. KINpT: This Committee has deliberately left Waterton Lakes out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, in the past we always have had orderly meet- 
ings. The meetings have all been harmonious and we have never had any hot 
words across the floor or across the table. Please, let us continue in a note of 
friendly discussion. I think the purpose of this Committee is to get together and 
discuss the matter dispassionately and without any question of partisanship of 
any kind. I am looking at it from the standpoint of trying to accommodate those 
who are mostly interested in this particular question of visiting the parks. Tam 
interested in seeing that the Committee conducts itself in such a way as to 
benefit all concerned. 


I want to again reiterate that we have other parks. We have the Prince 
Albert in Saskatchewan, a national park, and the Riding Mountain park in 
Manitoba. We also have parks in the maritimes. We all want to see them and 
possibly during the new year we will see them. 
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| 2 If we were to consider now a new proposal, apart from that which was 
_ arrived at by your steering committee, then we would be faced with another 
problem. We would be faced with the problem that we would have*to find out 
_ what arrangements can be made and what transportation would be available to 
g0 to any of the other parks outside of what we already are to visit. The 
_ department is at a loss at the moment, to know whether we would be able to 
'make arrangements to visit Waterton Lakes or any of the other parks. Please, 
gentlemen, I want you to be reasonable, and I know you are. If you decide that 
_we should go to Waterton, then, at the moment, I cannot see how we are going to 
_ get there. The department would have to make a study, to make a new itinerary 
and the time is short. We are leaving a week from tomorrow, according to the 
| Schedule here, provided Air Canada is not on strike at the time. I think if we 

visited the two principal parks in Alberta, Banff and Jasper, where I under- 
stand most of the problems are centred, I think this would be a good beginning. 
| This will not prevent people from Waterton Lakes park to present their brief 
_at Banff or Jasper. The Committee will be quite willing to hear it. I have already 
Said that Mr. Craig appeared before the Committee during one of our meetings 
earlier in the year: — 


Gentlemen, I want you now to go over this revised schedule, which was 
| approved by your subcommittee on agenda and procedure. You have the list 
before you and— 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion, please. I note that 
‘in the agenda there is a free evening. Now, if we were to forgo that free 
_evening—according to the air schedule we leave at 15 minutes to nine in the 
evening for Lethbridge and we could visit Waterton Lakes. I do urge this and I 
am not urging this on behalf of Mr. Craig and the Chamber of Commerce. I 
‘think there is a facet in Waterton that you will not see in the other two parks. 
We could fly back to Edmonton, save a bus trip, and do the whole thing in 
‘practically the same time. I am quite sure that the Committee would appreciate 
that one facet, in particular, relating to wildlife. I am not speaking for the 
‘Chamber of Commerce; in all deference to my colleague here there is no politics 
‘whatsoever. There is a facet that you will see there that you will not see in the 
other parks. 


An hon. MEMBER: Does it operate in the winter? 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, that is when it does operate. 


[ - ‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I understand that from Banff to Waterton there 


‘is no other transportation but air transportation and there is no aircraft availa- 
ble. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, there is air transportation from Calgary to 
Lethbridge in the evening. It arrives at Lethbridge at 10 o’clock at night, and it is 
only a 40 minute flight. 


An hon. MEMseEr: How far is it, approximately? 


iv The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do not. know— 


_ Mr. GunpLock: I do it quite often. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I cannot for the life of me at this late hour bring 
in a proposition to go to another point; not after we have made all these 
arrangements to go to Banff and Jasper. ic 


Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Mr. Chairman, there was one thing which I was thinking 
about, and I do not know whether the matter had been discussed before I came 
in, if the Air Canada strike still continues, is this trip on? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have to postpone it, then. 
Mr. Woo.tiaMs: I see, that is the position. I just wanted to clarify that. 


The CHAIRMAN: With respect to the first day, Wednesday, November 30, we 
will leave Ottawa early in the morning and arrive at Calgary and have lunch 
there is that an inclusion of your invitation? 


Mr. WoottiAMs: Yes. The mayor of Calgary is in town and I had dinner 
with him last night, Mr. Ballard and myself. He will combine that with a civic 
luncheon. We will include my invitation with a civic luncheon. That would work 
out very well. You probably will not be getting the park atmosphere but you 
will be meeting a lot of people in Alberta. Everyone is invited; all the members 
of parliament for Alberta and all the members of the Committee and the press. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I have an agreement on the first day, Wednesday, 
November 30. Are you agreed on this day’s program as outlined in this proposal 
approved by the steering committee. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Thursday, December 1, 9 a.m., hearings at Banff; 
12 noon, lunch; 1.30 p.m., hearings; 7.00 p.m., reception for Committee mem- 
bers and guests and at 8.00 p.m. dinner for Committee members and guests. 
The host will be the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Is there any discussion on this. Is it agreed? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Friday, December 2; 9.00 a.m., hearings at Banff; late a.m. 
leave Banff by bus. Noon, lunch at Lake Louise at Post hotel. It may be a little 
crowded there, which we did not consider at the time. It might be better to 
continue the hearings until lunch at Banff, have lunch, and then after lunch 
leave Banff by bus to Lake Louise and Jasper. I believe that probably would be 
better. Perhaps we can arrange this later. Do you agree on this? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Saturday, December 3, 9.00 a.m. hearings at Jasper; 12 
noon, lunch; 1.30 p.m., hearings; 7.00 p.m., reception for Committee members 
and guests and 8.00 p.m., dinner for Committee members and the host will be the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. On Sunday morning, 
December 4, free or tour of Jasper by bus; 1.30 p.m., presentation of Jasper 
Townsite planning consideration by departmental officers and Sunday evening 
free or bus from Jasper to Edmonton. 


Mr. Woo.itaMs: I think it is a good idea to have a tour on Sunday morning 
because there may be somebody in the Committee who might feel that they want 
to attend services. : 
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Mr. LAMBERT: In addition, you will see a lot of skiing on Sunday morning; 
there are facilities there. My suggestion is that on Sunday, immediately after the 
presentation of the Jasper Townsite planning, you travel to Edmonton because 
remember it is about a 54 or 6 hour trip by bus under the best conditions from 
Jasper to Edmonton because it is 220 miles I would say it would be wrong to 
leave it to Monday. 


The CHAIRMAN: You suggest that we go Sunday evening? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, late Sunday afternoon or early Sunday evening and 
spend the night in Edmonton. This would allow you then to make that trip to Elk 
Island Park on Monday. It is only 25 miles from Edmonton to Elk Island Park. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is better. Do we agree on the amendment? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. MacDONALD: We would book accommodation in Edmonton for Sunday 
night, then? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will amend it to spend the night in Edmonton. 
On Monday, instead of the bus from Jasper to Edmonton, we will be in 
Edmonton and we could then take a side trip to Elk Island Park. We could have 


_ lunch at noon and then in the afternoon fly back from Edmonton to Ottawa. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The Air Canada flight out of Edmonton is at 4.05 p.m. and it 


_ gets in here around 11 o’clock at night. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, do you agree on this program. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, I think I should have a motion to confirm the arrange- 
ments as they have been prepared and recommended by the subcommittee on 


_ agenda and procedure with the amended times at Edmonton and Jasper. May I 
_ have the resolution to approve this by the Committee. 


Mr. McWILuIAMs: I so move. 
Mr. Woo..iams: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. McWilliams and seconded by Mr. 


| Woolliams that the arrangements as recommended by the steering committee be 
_ approved as amended. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen. Mr. MacDonald has mentioned that it has been 
indicated at previous meetings that some of the members want to take ladies 
with them. Will you kindly indicate who wishes to take their ladies on this 
particular visit. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Could we have very, very quickly the names of any other 


persons, as well as the members themselves, who will be going so we can book 
Names through Mr. Measures. We urgently need to know the names of the 
_Mmembers who are coming on this trip and those who will be accompanied. 


The CHAIRMAN: We need to know this as soon as possible. May I have a 


_ show of hands, please. 
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Mr. Woo.uiAMs: The members as well as their wives? 

The CHAIRMAN: Their wives, yes. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: The members first? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the members first. 

Now, will those who are taking ladies, please raise their hands. 


Mr. Duquet, who is not at this meeting, indicated to me that he wanted to 
take his wife. 


Mr. MacDoNaLp: We need to know so we can make the reservations with 
Air Canada. 


Mr. Woo.LLiaMs: Maybe this is a little legalistic, but since you have to make 
reservations, I think everybody should have their secretary write a letter 
confirming that their wife and themselves will be attending so we can have an 
exact list. 


Mr. MACDONALD: We would like to have all the names so we can book them 
with Air Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have half an hour to discuss in camera the 
list of those interested in appearing before us in Banff and Jasper. 
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. Crossman, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Tucker, 
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Michael A. Measures, 
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January 10, 1967. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
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_» Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Mather be substituted for that of Mr 


ailbert on the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


| Attest. 
| 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, January 20, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources ha 
the honour to present its 
FOURTH REPORT 


1. This is an interim report pursuant to your Committee’s Order of Refer 
ence of Tuesday, November 1, 1966, on the matter of national parks and histori 
parks and sites. 


2. Your Committee adjourned from place to place over the period Novembe 
30, 1966 to December 5, 1966, and held formal hearings in Banff and Jaspe 
National Parks, Alberta. Calgary, Edmonton and Elk Island National Park als 


were visited. 


3. The following witnesses were heard during formal proceedings: 

Senator Donald Cameron, member of the Banff National Park Citizen 
Association; 

Mr. W. R. Roberge, President, Banff Advisory Council; 

Mr. Alexander Forbes, Chairman, Banff School Board; 

Reverend Gordon Firth, President, Banff National Park Communit 
Welfare Council; 

Mr. John Price, Secretary, Calgary Bird Club; 

Mr. Alfred L. Harris, Chairman, and Miss Karen Beder, both of the Actio 
Committee on National Parks; 

Mr. Ted Mills, of the Alpine Club of Canada and its Calgary Section; 

Mr. Claude Brewster, immediate past-president, and Mr. Eldon Walls an 
Mr. Otto Steiner, both members of the Executive Committee, all of tk 
Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce; 

Mr. Hugh Craig, President, Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce; 

Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., representing the two aforesaid Chambers and tI 
Jasper Park Chamber of Commerce; 

Mr. Rolf Pallat, Chairman, Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association; 

Mr. John A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department | 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development; 

Mr. Fred Scott, member of the Parks Committee, Calgary Chamber | 
Commerce; 

Mr. Joe Balla, President, Alberta Fish and Game Association; 

Mr. M. J. Brusset, President, Calgary Ski Club; 

Mrs. Lorea Kendal, and 

Mr. Collier Mayberley, both residents of Banff; 
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Mrs. J. T. Mowat, Calgary Area Camp Adviser, Girl Guides of Canada; 

Mr. Neville N. Lindsay, barrister, representing the Calgary Regional 
Council, Boy Scouts of Canada, and the Calgary Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation; { 

Mr. William Robertson, and 

Mr. Cecil Yarmoloy, and 

Mr. Cecil Philpott, all residents of Banff; 

Mr. Kurt Steiner, a resident of Calgary; 

Mr. Earl Smith, President, Mountain Region, Canadian Youth Hostels 
Association; 

Mr. MacDonald Millard, past-president, Alberta Tourist Association; 

Mr. Erwin Zeiter, a resident of Edmonton; 

Mr. E. A. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Banff School Board; 

Dr. J. P. Betkowski, President, and 

Mr. R. W. Dowling, a Director, both of the Jasper Park Chamber of 
Commerce; 

Mr. Roy Matthews, a member, Jasper Residents’ Association; 

Mr. D. I. Crossley, a forester, resident in Hinton, Alberta; 

Mr. D. F. Marlett, general manager, Edmonton Chamber of Commerce; 


Mr. E. E. Bishop, barrister, representing: the Mountain Parks Motel Asso- 
ciation; operators of ski resorts in Banff and Jasper National Parks; 
and Mr. Walter Meikle of Storm Mountain Lodge in Banff National 
Park; 

Mr. G. H. LaRoi, President, Edmonton Natural History Club, and repre- 
senting also: the Alberta Chapter of the Canadian Wildlife and Fish- 
eries Biologists Society; the Albert Wildlife Foundation; the Edmonton 
Bird Club; and the Gateway Colour Guild; 


Mr. Toby Rayner, a resident of Banff. 


4. In Calgary during an informal gathering, the members of the Committee 


vere addressed by the Honourable A. Russell Patrick, Minister of Industry and 


\ 


evelopment (including tourism) of the Province of Alberta. 


5. The following documents, in addition to those on which oral statements 


vere based, were tabled: 


: 
{ 
| 
! 


Statement by P. J. B. Duffy, Secretary and Director, The Olympic ’72 
Organization; 

The National Parks Problem in Western Canada, by J. G. Nelson of 
Calgary; 

Brief of Brent Holdings Ltd., owner of Town House Apartment, Banff, per 
Hans Hartwig; 

National Parks Policy, a submission of the Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of 
Commerce, to the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
July, 1965; and the Minister’s detailed written comments thereon 
(following various interim comments) dated November 15, 1966; 
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One letter from Mrs. K. McDermott, a resident of Banff; 
One postcard from Mr. Edward W. Green, a resident of Calgary; 


Commercial Leasehold ‘Policy; Residential Leasehold Policy: two pam- 
phlets issued by the National Parks Service, Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development; 


Statements by: 
Jasper Sky Tram Ltd.; 
Jasper Park Chamber of Commerce, on pollution and conservation; 
George Andrew and Sons Ltd., owners and operators of Astoria Motor Inn 
and Andrew Motor Lodge, both in Jasper; 
Alberta Division, Canadian Amateur Ski Association; 


A. J. Macaulay, a student of wildlife management at the University of 
Alberta. 


Three documents related to testimony of Mr. R. W. Dowling, a Director, 
Jasper Park Chamber of Commerce. 


6. Subsequent or supplementary to the visit, the Committee in Ottawa has 
received documents from the following: 


Mrs. K. McDermott, a resident of Banff; 

Mr. Edward W. Green, a resident of Calgary; 

The Jasper Park Chamber of Commerce, including Mr. C. R. Kieser, 
vice-president; 

Mr. James Anderson, a resident of Banff; 

Mr. Clint Coleman, a resident of Jasper; 

Miss Joan C. Shore, Secretary-Treasurer, Edmonton Bird Club. 


7. After obtaining further information, your Committee will make another 
report which will embody its observations and recommendations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HUBERT BADANAI, 


Chairman. 


Note: Except where otherwise stated in the Minutes of Proceedings, statements 
made by witnesses were oral and were either read from, or based upon, written 
' statements. Copies of these papers were distributed to Members either at the 


hearing, or later to Members’ offices in the House of Commons when sufficient 
quantities were available. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, November 30, 1966. 


| Members of the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National 
Resources gathered informally this day at 2.15 p.m., in the home of Mr. Wool- 
liams, M.P., in Calgary, Alberta. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Crossman, Dinsdale, 
Duquet, Gundlock, Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, 
Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, Woolliams—(18). 


Also present: Mr. Ballard, M.P.; Senator Cameron. 


Whereas the Honourable A. Russell Patrick, Minister of Industry and 
Development (including tourism) of the Province of Alberta, had been invited to 
appear before the Committee during formal proceedings later this day in Banff, 


on the matter of national parks, at his request he was heard on this informal 
occasion. 


| Mr. Patrick gave a statement referring to: the brief prepared for the 
Province of Alberta by John D. Francis and Associates Limited; tourism in the 
province of Alberta for which national parks are a Significant attraction. 


| Mr. Patrick completed his address at 2.28 p.m. 


Shortly thereafter, Members boarded a bus (destination Banff), at which 


cime Mr. John D. Francis distributed a document entitled The Parks Story 
Through the Press. 


WEDNESDAY, November 30, 1966. 
(24) 


__ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 8.10 p.m., in the auditorium of the Banff Elementary School, Banff, 
Alberta. The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. 


| ° 

| Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Crossman, Dinsdale, 
Juquet, Gundlock, Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, 
Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, Woolliams.—(18). 


In attendance: Senator Donald Cameron, member of the Banff National 
’ark Citizens’ Association; Mr. W. R. Roberge, President, Banff Advisory 
vouncil; Mr. Alexander Forbes, Chairman, Banff School Board; Reverend 
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Gordon Firth, President, Banff National Park Community Welfare Council; Mr, 
John Price, Secretary, Calgary Bird Club; Mr. Alfred L. Harris, Chairman, and 
Miss Karen Beder, of the Action Committee on National Parks; Mr. Ted Mills, of 
the Alpine Club of Canada and its Calgary Section; Mr. John A. MacDonaid, 
Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


The Chairman introduced the members of the Committee; an estimated 180 
members of the public were present. 


Senator Cameron gave a statement on national parks, dealing with changes 
in leasing policy, communication of policy to the public, local participation in 
policy formation, private and public investment, fauna and flora, tourist and 
recreation potentials, zoning. 


The Committee accepted the Senator’s invitation to an informal buffet lunch 
on the following day, at the Banff School of Fine Arts. ; 


Mr. Roberge gave a statement which pertained to wording and sale of leases, 
rents and sizes of Cougar Street lots for which a map and photographs were 
circulated, development and re-development, water meters, automobile traffic, 
delegation of authority from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development in Ottawa. . 


Mr. Forbes gave a statement directed primarily to living accommodation 
and its relation to recruiting and retaining school staff. Mr. Forbes was ques- 
tioned. 


Reverend Firth gave two statements, the second of which had been prepared 
by Reverend Father O’Byrne. Among the matters referred to in the first state- 
ment were: community welfare problems, various governments’ juridictions, 
raising of taxes and spending of their proceeds, preventative welfare, housing for 
summer workers. The second statement dealt with housing, rental control, 
senior citizens, local responsibility for health, welfare, and recreation. | 


Mr. Price gave a statement referring to the preservation of wilderness 
areas. Also distributed to the Committee was a document entitled The Calgary 
Bird Club, Aims and Activities, 1967. 


Mr. Harris addressed the Committee briefly and introduced Miss Karen 
Beder, representing a group of people under 25 years of age. Miss Beder gave a 
statement on conservation and related matters. 


Mr. Mills gave two statements. Among the matters to which he referred was 
the preservation of national parks in their natural state. ; 


Also distributed to the Committee was a written statement by Mr. P. J. B. 
Duffy, Secretary and Director, The Olympic ’72 organization. 


At 10.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to 9.00 a.m. the following day in 
the auditorium of the Banff High School. 


THURSDAY, December 1, 1966. 
(25) 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 


this day at 9.26 a.m., in the auditorium of the Banff High School, Banff, Alberta. 
The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. f 
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. Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood 
Duquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), 
LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, N eveu, 
Woolliams—(20). 


| 
i 


, Crossman, Dinsdale, 
Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, 
Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, 


In attendance: Senator Donald Cameron, member of the Banff National 
Park Citizens’ Association: Mr. Claude Brewster, immediate past-president, and 
Messrs. Eldon Walls, and Otto Steiner, members of the Executive Committee, all 
of the Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Hugh Craig, President, 
Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce; Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., representing the 
‘wo aforesaid Chambers and the J asper Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Rolf Pallat, 
Chairman, Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association; Mr. John A. MacDonald, 


Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


The following documents were distributed to the Committee: 


— The National Parks Problem in Western Canada, by J. G. Nelson, of 
Calgary, Alberta; 

— a brief presented by Brent Holdings Ltd., owner of Town House 
Apartment, Banff, Alberta, per Hans Hartwig; 

— National Parks Policy, a submission of the Banff-Lake Louise 
Chamber of Commerce, to the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, July, 1965; and the Minister’s detailed written 


comments thereon (following various interim comments) dated 
November 15, 1966. 


Mr. Brewster gave an oral statement only, referring to wildlife, business 
onditions in Banff and in other national parks. 


_ Mr. Walls gave a statement concerning: interpretation of the National Parks 
act, roads, services to visitors, history of townsite improvement (displaying a 
hart showing the percentage of the area of Banff National Park which is 
eveloped today), control of townsites’ sizes, numbers and sizes of businesses, 
omes for permanent and summer residents, transfers of leases, new residential 
vases, commercial leasing, costs of legal services, costs of use of land, implica- 
ons of a freehold system, expropriation. 


Mr. Steiner addressed the Committee briefly in French. 


Mr. Craig gave a statement which emphasized differences between Waterton 
akes National Park and two other national parks in Alberta: Banff and Jasper. 


. Mr. Steer gave a statement in which he referred to: leasing policy; the 
istory of law, regulations and terms of leases; implications of the Alberta Land 
itles Act, 1917, including those of a constitutional nature; the authority of the 
‘deral government Minister responsible for national parks and that of the 
‘deral parliament; various types of accommodation for visitors. 


Mr. Pallat gave a statement regarding hiking, camping and skiing. 


Senator Cameron was questioned. 


Mr. MacDonald provided related information on request and was ques- 
‘ned. 
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Senator Cameron and Mr. MacDonald commented on visitors’ accommoda- 
tion, related negotiations and terms of leases. yi 


The questioning of Senator Cameron continued. 
On a matter of procedure, 


Moved by Mr. Haidasz, seconded by Mr. Tucker—that the Superintendent of 
Banff National Park be called to appear before the Committee. 


A discussion ensued and the Chairman reserved his opinion. 


At 12.01 p.m., the Committee adjourned to 2.00 p.m. this day. 


THURSDAY, December 1, 1966. 
(26) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 2.08 p.m., in the auditorium of the Banff High School, Banff, Alberta. 
The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Crossman, Dinsdale, 
Duquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, 
LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, Watson 
(Assiniboia), Woolliams (21). 


Also present: Senator Cameron. 


In attendance: Mr. Fred Scott, member of the Parks Committee, Calgary 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Joe Balla, President, Alberta Fish and Game As- 
sociation; Mr. M. J. Brusset, President, Calgary Ski Club; Mrs. J. T. Mowat 
Calgary Area Camp Adviser, Girl Guides of Canada; Mr. Neville N. Lindsay 
barrister, representing the Calgary Regional Council, Boy Scouts of Canada, anc 
the Calgary Fish and Game Association; Mrs. Lorea Kendal, Mr. Collier May: 
berley, Mr. William Robertson, Mr. Cecil Yarmoloy, Mr. Cecil Philpott, all resi: 
dents of Banff; Mr. John A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


On the Chairman’s suggestion, the Committee agreed not to entertain th: 
motion that the Superintendent of Banff National Park be called as a witness 
as the Superintendent had not been long in that position and was not present 
and as Mr. MacDonald was available for questioning after presentation 0 
further briefs. 


Mr. Scott gave a statement. Among the matters to which he referred wet' 
the maintenance of natural wilderness areas and zoning. He displayed slides 0 
Canadian and other landscapes. 


The Chairman advised the assembly, including members of the public, tha 
the Committee is an extension of the House of Commons, is independent 0 
anyone else, and reports to the House accordingly. 


Mr. Balla gave a statement dealing with: conservation of natural resources 
his Association’s affiliation with the Canadian Wildlife Federation; the federé 
government’s wildlife and national parks policies. Janie 
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Mr. Brusset gave a statement on behalf of a group of Calgary citizens ac- 


_ tively participating in outdoor activities in Banff National Park; he referred to 
_ zoning, conservation, development, and recreation. 


Mrs. Kendal gave a statement outlining her experience in obtaining leases. 
Mr. Mayberley gave a statement in which he referred to the rights of Banff 


residents. 


Mrs. Mowat gave two statements, one for the Alberta Council and another 


for the Calgary Area, both Girl Guides of Canada. Her statements pertained to 
_hiking, camping, and low-cost accommodation for youth organizations. 


Mr. Lindsay gave statements for the two organizations he represented. 
Among the matters to which he referred were: the attraction to national parks of 
people interested in outdoor activities; The National Parks Act (Section 4); the 


conservation of fish, wildlife and other renewable natural resources. 


Mr. Robertson gave two statements, one of which was for a group of Banff 


residents; renewable and terminating leases were included in his remarks. 


Mr. Yarmoloy gave a statement outlining his experience in obtaining a 


mortgage. 


Mr. Philpott gave an oral statement only, referring to: costs of services to 
Banff residents, leasing, bequeathing of leases. 


At 5.20 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the following day at 9.00 a.m. 


FRIDAY, December 2, 1966. 
(27) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.20 a.m., in the auditorium of the Banff High School, Banff, Alberta. 


‘The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Chatwood, Crossman, 


Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Kindt, Lambert, 


Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, 
Watson (Assiniboia), Woolliams (2). 

Pin attendance: Mr. Alfred L. Harris, Chairman, The Action Committee on 
‘National Parks; Mr. Earl Smith, President, Mountain Region, Canadian Youth 


‘Hostels Association; Mr. MacDonald Millard, past-president, Alberta Tourist 


‘Association; Mr. E. A. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Banff School Board; Mr. W. 
R. Roberge, President, Banff Advisory Council; Reverend Gordon Firth, Presi- 
dent, Banff National Park Community Welfare Council; Mr. Claude Brewster, 
immediate past-president, Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Kurt 
M. Steiner, a resident of Calgary; Mr. Erwin Zeiter, a resident of Edmonton; 
Mr. John A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Mr. Harris gave a statement dealing with conservation, a possible federal- 
drovincial conference on recreation and leisure, leasing. 
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Mr. Steiner gave a statement on tourism in the rocky mountains national 
parks, including in his comments: the criteria for national parks used by the 
Natural and Historic Resources Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development; national parks in Switzerland and the United States of 
America; the government of the Province of Alberta. 


Mr. Earl Smith gave a statement concerning the access of young people, on 
their own, to national parks, and accommodation therein. 


Mr. Millard gave a statement referring to: tourism as a source of foreign | 
exchange funds; tourists’ use of highways; private enterprise. 


Also distributed to the Committee this day were two pamphlets issued by : 
the National Parks Service, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 
opment: one on commercial leasehold policy, the other on residential leasehold 
policy. 


Mr. Zeiter gave an oral statement only, outlining his experience with plans 
to establish a motel in Banff. 


Mr. E. A. Smith, Mr. Roberge, and Reverend Firth were questioned, in that 
order. 


The Chairman asked the Members to forward their views, in writing, to 
either himself or the Clerk of the Committee, for use in drafting a report to the 
House. 


The Chairman expressed the Committee’s appreciation to the Banff School 
Board for the use of its auditoriums and to all others including witnesses who 
had helped to make the Committee’s stay in Banff useful and enjoyable. 


The Committee thanked the Chairman for the manner in which he conduct- 
ed the proceedings. | 


Mr. Brewster, on behalf of the people of Banff and the Banff-Lake Louise 
Chamber of Commerce, thanked the Committee for coming to Banff. He also 
advised that he would be available for questioning on the following day in 
Jasper. 


At 11.31 a.m., the Committee adjourned to 9.00 a.m. the following day in 
Jasper, Alberta. 


SaturRDAY, December 3, 1966. 
(28) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.15 a.m., in the auditorium of Jasper High School, Jasper, Alberta. 
The Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Chatwood, Crossman, 
Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Kindt, Laprise, 
LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, Watson 
(Assiniboia), Woolliams—(21). 


In attendance: Dr. J. P. Betkowski, President, and Mr. R. W. Dowling, @ 
Director, both of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Roy Matthews, 4 
member of the Jasper Residents’ Association; Mr. D. I. Crossley, a forester, 
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_resident in Hinton, Alberta; Mr. D. F. Marlett, general manager, Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. E. E. Bishop, barrister, representing the Mountain 
_ Parks Motel Association, and operators of ski resorts in Banff and. Jasper 
_ National Parks, and Walter Miekle of Storm Mountain Lodge, Banff National 
Park; Mr. George H. LaRoi, President, Edmonton Natural History Club, repre- 
_Senting also the Alberta Chapter of the Canadian Wildlife and Fisheries Biolo- 
| gists Society, the Alberta Wildlife Foundation, the Edmonton Bird Club, and the 
Gateway Colour Guild; Mr. Toby Rayner, a resident of Banff; Mr. G. H. Steer, 
'QC., representing the Chambers of Commerce of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes; Mr. John A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Chairman advised the assembly, including members of the public, that 
the Committee is an extension of the House of Commons, is responsible only to 
_the House and takes direction from no one else. 


On suggestion of the Chairman, it was agreed that the proceedings of this 
morning be devoted first to hearing summaries of briefs, after which the Com- 
“mittee would revert to questioning of witnesses, without limit to the number of 
statements which could be presented in writing. 


Dr. Betkowski welcomed the Committee to J asper and then referred to the 
history of Jasper and leasing. 


Mr. Dowling gave a statement pertaining to commercial operations and 
leasing, in relation to which he later deposited with the Clerk a copy of: a 
Departmental press release concerning the award of visitor accommodation 
concessions, a Departmental letter, and a newspaper clipping. 


Mr. Matthews gave a statement representing the interests of residents and 
home owners. 


Also distributed to the Committee this morning were written statements by: 
the Jasper Sky Tram; the Jasper Chamber of Commerce, on pollution and 
‘conservation; George Andrew and Sons Limited, owners and operators of As- 
toria Motor Inn and Andrew Motor Lodge, both in Jasper; Alberta Division, 
Canadian Amateur Ski Association; A. J. Macaulay, a student of wildlife man- 
agement at the University of Alberta. 


Mr. Crossley gave'a statement on forestry management in national parks. 


Mr. Marlett gave a statement referring to zoning, compensation for im- 
provements, an appeal authority for disagreements with the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


On behalf of the Mountain Parks Motel Association consisting of some 50 
motels in Banff, Jasper, Yoho and Kootenay parks, Mr. Bishop gave a statement, 
copies of which were distributed to the Committee in English and in French. He 
also gave statements for two other clients; copies of the submission for Mr. 
Walter Miekle were provided in French, as well as English, and a related map or 
chart is to be mailed to the Committee in Ottawa. 


On behalf of the Mountain Parks Motel Association, Mr. Bishop referred to: 
incentives to motel operators, depreciation, leasing, experience in the United 
States of America, implementation of Canadian policy. For the ski resort opera- 
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tors in Banff and Jasper National Parks, Mr. Bishop dealt with security of 
tenure. Mr. Bishop also reviewed experience of Mr. Walter Miekle in relation to 
leasing. | 


Mr. LaRoi gave a statement, including in his remarks: the preservation of 
natural and historic features of the Canadian landscape; the government of the 
Province of Alberta and the meeting of recreational needs; forestry. 


Mr. Rayner gave a statement in which he outlined his experience in relation | 
to a skiing project in Jasper. sy 


Mr. Steer was questioned. 


The questioning of Mr. Steer continuing, at 12.00 noon the Committee 
adjourned to 2.00 p.m. this day. 


SATURDAY, December 3, 1966. 
(29) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 2.02 p.m., in the auditorium of the Jasper High School, Jasper, 
Alberta. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Chatwood, Crossman, 
Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Kindt, Laprise, 
LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Neveu, Nixon, Roxburgh, Simpson, Tucker, Watson 
(Assiniboia), Woolliams—(21). 


In attendance: Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., representing the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes; Mr. Claude Brewster, 
past-president, Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce; Mr. R. W. Dowling, 
a Director of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce; Mr. George H. LaRoi, Presi- 
dent, Edmonton Natural History Club, representing also the Alberta Chapter of: 
the Canadian Wildlife and Fisheries Biologists Society, the Alberta Wildlife 
Foundation, the Edmonton Bird Club, and the Gateway Colour Guild; Mr. Roy 
Matthews, a member of the Jasper Residents’ Association; Mr. E. E. Bishop, 
barrister, representing the Mountain Parks Motel Association, and operators of 
ski resorts in Banff and Jasper National Parks, and Walter Miekle of Storm 
Mountain Lodge, Banff National Park; Mr. D. I. Crossley, a forester, resident in 
Hinton, Alberta; Mr. John A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The questioning of Mr. Steer resumed. 
Messrs. Brewster and Dowling were questioned, in that order. 


Mr. LaRoi was questioned; thereupon the questioning of Mr. Dowling 
resumed. 


Messrs. Matthews, Bishop and Crossley were questioned, in that order. 


Mr. MacDonald gave related information on request from time to time 
during the questioning. 


The Chairman drew to the attention of the Committee the written briefs of 
Jasper Sky Tram per Mr. R. Craig, and of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce on: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pollution and conservation per Mr. A. Scott, which had been distributed to the 
Committee earlier this day but which had not been read aloud due to lack of 
time. 


The Chairman advised the assembly that all views presented would be 
considered in preparing the Committee’s report to the House. 


The Chairman expressed the Committee’s appreciation to the Jasper School 
Board for the use of its auditorium, and to all those including witnesses who 
helped to make the Committee’s stay in Jasper both valuable and pleasant. 


The Chairman reminded the Members to formulate their individual views 
‘for use in preparing a draft report to the House. 


At 5.29 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


WEDNESDAY, November 30, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. In order that we may proceed as expedi- 
tiously as possible first of all I should like to introduce all the members of the 
committee. On my immediate left, Mr. Tucker from Newfoundland; Mr. Barnett, 
‘Mr. Kindt, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Roxburgh, Mr. Lind, Mr. Crossman and 
Mr. Chatwood. On my extreme right, Mr. Duquet, Mr. LeBlanc, Mr. Neveu, the 
hon, Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. Gundlock, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Simpson and Mr. John 
MacDonald the assistant deputy minister in charge of park operations. We have a 
very extensive program. We intend to proceed until 10 o’clock. We shall stop the 
proceedings at that hour. First of all by common consent I am going to ask 
Senator Cameron to present a report or brief on behalf of the citizens of Banff. I 
think Senator Cameron is well known not only to local citizens but also to all 
members of the committee. Senator Cameron will you proceed with your presen- 
tation. Before you do so may I suggest to those who are speaking, members who 
are asking questions if necessary, please speak close to the microphone so that 
the proceedings may be recorded. Thank you. 


Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and ladies and 
gentlemen. First of all it is a very great pleasure on behalf of the citizen of Banff 
to welcome the standing committee of the House of Commons on behalf of the 
Banff National Park Citizens’ Association, a body constituted to represent all of 
the citizens and organizations within the Banff National Park. In other words the 
Chamber of Commeree, the Advisory Council, the Welfare Council and all of the 
official organizations operating within the park are represented on the citizens’ 
association. 


As we know you have a very heavy agenda while you are here, it has been 
arranged that submissions on behalf of the citizens will be made by the following 
people representing organizations within the parks. This by no means exhausts 
the list. 


First I shall make this brief presentation on behalf of the citizens’ associa- 
tion to be followed by William Roberge, President of the Banff Advisory Council 
who will speak on matters concerning individual leases within the townsite. 


Next there is a change from the script. I understand the Banff School Board, 
one of the most important official organizations within the townsite will go next 
and then they will be followed by the Welfare Council with the Reverend Firth 
speaking for them and if we get beyond that the Banff Chamber of Commerce 
with Mr. Brewster and Mr. Walls; Waterton Lakes Chamber, Mr. Hugh Craig 
and followed by Mr. George Steer who has been retained by all of the citizens of 
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the national parks in Alberta to represent them dealing specifically with the 
legal aspects of the problems which concern them. 


I should emphasize, however, that the submissions to be made by the 
gentlemen I have indicated above will be looked upon as part of the total 
submission of the Banff Citizens’ Association. 


At the outset, let me say how much we appreciate the fact that the 
Committee has come to the Western Parks to meet with the people and to see 
and to discuss, at first hand, some of the problems which have been exercising 
the minds of the citizens who live in the Parks. . 


To begin with, let me assure you that the citizens whose life savings are 
invested in the homes and business enterprises of the National Parks are more 
concerned than anyone else with the preservation of the Parks as a recreational 
playground for all of the people of Canada and here I use the term “rec- 
reational” in its broadest connotation. Contrary to what you might have read in 
some sections of the public press and in inspired handouts from some naturalists 
and wildlife groups, the people living in the National Parks value the wildlife 
and the natural beauty of the Parks and do more for its encouragement and 
protection than any other group of people in Canada. The people who live in the 
Parks are concerned with the preservation of the natural beauty of the re- 
gion—why shouldn’t they be, because it is the one great resource which they 
have to cultivate and sell, over and over again, year after year. 


I want to emphasize at the outset that it is the people who built the homes 
and who developed the businesses in the National Parks who have made the 
Parks into one of the great national resources of Canada, and these people have a 
bigger stake in the preservation of these resources I have put here, than any 
passing Minister of the Crown and I do not mean that in any derogatory sense 
because as you know ministers come and go but the policies go on forever. 


The people who live in the Parks want the Parks controlled and protected 
and they will at all time co-operate with governmental authorities in carrying 
out policies which are reasonable and equitable and which will protect the 
National Parks and at the same time protect the investment and the livelihood oi 
the people who live in the Parks. 


The specific problems which have arisen between Parks’ administration an¢ 

the citizens who live here have arisen from: 
(i) an attempt by the government to change the rules or contracts unde 
which the citizens came to live in the Parks; : 

(ii) a lack of clarity and consistency in the promulgation of policies and 
in short, through defective communication; 

(iii) policies being suggested without their implications having been thor- 
oughly thought through; 

(iv) policies being imposed by the Government authorites without ade: 
quate consultation with the people whose lives and whose businesses 
would be affected by these changes in policies; 

(v) the lack of representation of the people who live in the Parks, witl 
respect to policy formulation. t 
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) To give some examples,—it is well known that many people from the 
earliest times were invited to live in the Parks and to take up leases on which 
_they had to erect buildings to specifications set forth by the Crown. When those 
_ Specifications were met, the Crown granted a 42-year lease, renewable without 
limit, so long as the leaseholder maintained the premises in a condition satisfac- 
_tory to the authorities, Then, in 1958, the government of the day invoked a new 
| policy under which they proposed that all private leases should be terminable at 
the end of 42 years. Little was done with respect to the implementation of this 


| 


policy until the present administration came io power and then on September 
18th, 1964, the Minister announced in Parliament, and without any consultation 
with the people living in the Parks, a new Parks’ policy. In the first statements 
that were made with respect to the implementation of this policy, it was 
indicated that when the current, so-called perpetual leases, expired the renewa- 
ble clause would be withdrawn and the leaseholder would be issued a new lease 
‘which provided that, at the end of the lease, the property would have to be 
| surrendered to the Crown without compensation, and as a matter of fact—the 
Minister indicated in a letter dated May 12th, 1965, that, and I quote:— 


k 


I “Normally, improvements placed on land held under lease become 
the property of the lessor when the lease is terminated. As leases of park 
lands no longer will provide for perpetual renewal, the privilege of 
removing the improvements actually constitutes a gratuity from the 
Crown. In such a case, I see no need for compensation’’. 


I would ask the Committee to keep this statement of policy in mind as one of 
‘the explanations for the concern of Park leaseholders as to what was happening 
to their life savings. 


| As a result of protests from Park citizens, the Minister, on August 25th, 
1965, sent a letter to all leaseholders of record in which he made a further 
‘Modification of his previous statement as follows: 


“A new standard lease has been devised and is now being issued for 
new residential lots in Jasper townsite. This lease provides for a term of 
1 42 years without provision for further renewal. Compensation will be paid 
for the improvements on the land, based on fair market value, upon 
termination of the forty-two year term. The new standard lease will 
provide that the occupants of the residence on the leasehold property 
must be required to live in the park by reason of their business or 
employment. It will also provide that if the land is not required for other 
| purposes at the end of the term, the dwelling units will become Crown 
rental units and the occupants at that time will have the right of first 
| refusal to rent the premises providing they are tenants satisfactory to the 
[ Crown. However, if the Crown so wishes, it may issue a new lease 
| containing all the same terms and conditions as the expired lease other 
than the length of the term of the lease which shall be for such short term 
as the Crown may determine. Residential leases will provide for rental 
reviews at ten-year intervals with the rental rate established by reference 
to some neutral standard of value. I have also re-affirmed the policy with 
respect to residential leases that there will be no increase in existing rents 
until 1970, where lease conditions provide for such a review in 1970.” 

That is the end of the quotation. 

| Wee251'76—23 
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In the same letter, in the last paragraph at the bottom of the page, thi 
Minister dealt with the matter of the devolution of property by operation of ; 
will and with the need for a leaseholder to reside in the Parks prior to and afte: 
retirement. This statement represents a further liberalization of Parks’ policy 
and I am sure the citizens welcome this. However, the Minister has indicated tha 
it it the objective of National Parks’ policy to ultimately remove all privat 
property in the Parks because that is the effect of the clause which says—‘“‘on thi 
expiry of a lease the Crown will take the property over as Crown rental unit: 
and give the leaseholder the first opportunity to rent from the Crown.” 2 


The citizens of the National Parks challenge this concept on two grounds:— 
(i) the impropriety of the Crown taking, what in many cases is a man’ 
life savings at a depreciated market value and then saying it wil 
magnanimously rent what has been his own property back to him 
(ii) This policy of obliterating all private property in the Parks implie 
the Minister has a mandate to convert the National Parks into wha 

is, in effect, a company town. 


The citizens of the National Parks challenge this principle on the ground 
that the people of Canada do not desire the elimination of private property 
National Parks, nor is the holding of private property in the National Parks in | 
townsite in any way inimical to the over-all purposes of the preservation of th 
Parks as public recreation grounds. 


I shall leave the matter of the commercial leases to Mr. Brewster and Mi 
Walls, the representative of the Chamber of Commerce, to elaborate upon—bu 
again, the citizens of the National Parks question both the ethics and the need t 
take over commercial property at the expiry of the lease period without compen 
sation. It may be that the government will modify its policy with respect t 
commercial leases as they have already modified their policy with respect t 
private leases. However, I think I have enunciated sufficient reasons as to wh 
the citizens of the National Parks feel they have been subjected to arbitrary 
unnecessary, and ill-advised policies. 


The results of these policies, as proposed, have been to greatly depreciat 
the value of properties in the Parks and too, have caused a great deal ¢ 
uneasiness and uncertainty on the part of private citizens and commercié 
operators who made their homes in the Parks in the expectation that, subject t 
certain reasonable limitations, they could develop their properties and transfe 
them by means of assignment or through wills within certain reasonable restric 
tions, to the people of their choice. The over-all effect of the confusion and th 
lack of consultation with Parks residents has been an extreme reluctance on th 
part of people both within and out of the Parks to invest more money in th 
Parks. 


The Minister, in effect, confirms this when he stated in the House ¢ 
Commons, on October 28th, 1966, that “many private investors in the Park are< 
face difficulties because of the short season.” The Minister is quite right when iy 
recognizes that a season of approximately 100 days in itself presents speci 
problems in financing but when you add to that the effect of a short-term lea: 
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with the surrender of the equity at the end of the lease, it has meant that 
investment in the Parks has been slowed down, if not curtailed entirely at atime 
when it is necessary to expand the facilities of the Parks to take care of the 
increasing demand for tourist and recreation facilities. 


One has only to look at the situation with respect to the proposed visitor 
service centre at Lake Louise where the government has on one or two occasions 
ralled for tenders to erect tourist accommodation and has found no takers, I 
oelieve it has been stated by the Minister that if private enterprise will not 
orovide these facilities, then the government of Canada will do so. The residents 
of the National Parks of Canada seriously question that this is the policy of the 
sovernment of Canada, because it is in direct contradiction of the statement 
which has been made by the Minister on more than one occasion to the effect 
‘hat he wished to have the facilities developed by free enterprise. 


The citizens of the National Parks respectfully submit that had there been 
ffective communication and consultation between the citizens and businessmen 
who are living in the Parks that many of the errors in public policy could have 
een avoided. 


We respectfully submit that it is neither wise nor necessary for the policies 
ffecting the lives of thousands of people living in townsites established many 
fears ago be promulgated and put into effect without consultation by Civil 
servants living 2000 miles away. Here I would like to say, on behalf of the 
itizens, that while there is a resident superintendent in the Parks who ostensi- 
ily is there to deal with the problems of the people, in practice, nearly all of the 
ecisions are made by the people in Ottawa. This may not be entirely the fault of 
he policy planners in Ottawa. It may be, in part, that the local superintendents 
ave not had the courage to make decisions on their own. Regardless of where 
he fault lies, the fact remains that the people living in the Parks want some say 
1 the formulation of policies which will affect their lives, their investments and 
he development of the Parks in the interest of all Canadians. 


Here again I can give you an example. I believe that there are some 578 
urveyed lots in the townsite of Banff and at the same time there has been a 
reat demand for lots on which to build houses for teachers and other people 
tho are required to live in the Parks. When the government recognized this 
emand, instead of throwing open some of these lots for lease-hold, what did 
aey do? They opened up and provided water, sewer, and other services for 24 
ts in probably the most unsuitable and unlikely location that could be found in 
te Banff townsite, and I refer to the new area opened up for home sites in the 
ougar Street, Whiskey Creek area. We hope the Committee members will be 
ble to have a look at this site and we rest content as to what your judgment 
ill be when you see it. Similarly, when you go to Lake Louise, where the 
overnment has already invested approximately $1 million in laying in sewer 
ad water and other services in a site which was certainly not selected on the 
Avice of either the local people or people who have any concept of what 
stitutes a suitable tourist service centre. This investment has been concen- 
‘ated in a quarter mile area between:the Trans-continental railroad and the 
Tans-continental highway. Can you imagine how restful it is to sleep in a hotel 
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or motel, cheek by jowl with the Trans-continental railway, ata place where the 
biggest diesels in Canada have to stop or slow down to take the grades going up 
over the Great Divide, or cheek by jowl with the Trans-continental highway 
where an increasing number of -tractor-trailers either have to stop or at least 
slow down and then grind their way over the same height of land. It would have 
been so easy. to provide for the same service centre up above the highway, above 
much of the noise and in a more attractive location. We hope the Committee will 
examine this site in the light of these comments. We would like to know who 
authorized $1 million of the taxpayers’ money in another of the most unsuitable 
locations to be found in the area. Again, the citizens of the Banff National Park 
simply cite these as examples of what we consider to be improper planning, 
improper use of land and improper expenditure of the public’s money. 


Turning to another area—what about the architectural standards for build- 
ings erected in the Parks. So far they.seem to be a hodge-podge. Instead of the 
government setting an example of good architectural design in keeping with the 
setting, they have been among the worst offenders and one has only to refer to 
the new R.C.M.P. Barracks to see one of the worst examples of unsuitable 
architecture in the Parks. The fact that the Parks administration can come up 
with some good architecture is demonstrated in the eminently suitable and 
attractive Northlander Motel at the top of Roger’s Pass. 


Another source of irritation has been the constantly repeated statements 
that the main concern of the residents in the Parks is to exploit the Parks and 
make large capital gains out of the sale of leases, and here again I quote from the 
Minister’s statement as reported in Hansard on October 28th, 1966. He says: 
“there are instances where properties have turned over in recent months for as 
much as $800,000. The rental on those properties paid to the people of Canada 
was $45 per year.” The inference here of course is that the lease was the item 
of sale because it was the ground lease on which the land rental of $45 per year 
was paid: In actual fact, the $800,000 to which the Minister referred was paid for 
an operating business and for all of its assets and a very small proportion was 
paid for the leasehold on which these assets might rest. Furthermore, the $45 
land rental to which the Minister referred ignored entirely the fact that the same 
leaseholder paid school taxes, and paid taxes for water, sewer and garbage and 
hospital taxes. The citizens of the National Parks respectfully suggest that while 
there undoubtedly have been cases in which leaseholds have been sold for large 
capital gains, one of the reasons for this was the restrictive policies of the Parks’ 
administration which refused to permit the expansion of the townsite and thus 
made it possible for those having a monopoly on a desirable location to extract 
more than a reasonable appreciation on their investment in the lease. But, we 
submit that these are the exception rather than the rule. 


While the citizens of the Banff National Park disagree with the administra- 
tion of National Parks’ policy in quite a number of respects, we would like the 
Committee to understand that the residents of the Parks are not opposed to the 
Government controlling the use of land in the National Parks, and in fact will 
co-operate with the government in carrying out policies which will preserve the 
National Parks for multiple use and permit the term “for the benefit, education 
and enjoyment of the people of Canada’’ to have real meaning. gi lh 
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In conclusion, we commend the Minister for his zeal in trying to protect the 
_great national heritage and while we do not always agree with his judgment, we 
believe we can sit down around the table with the Parks’ administrators and 
'work. out a multiple-use program which will meet the objectives of the govern- 
“ment and at the same time provide for the needs of the rapidly expanding tourist 
‘and recreation industry. We believe these objectives can be met by the im- 
plementation of the following program: 

| The residents of Western Parks—specifically Jasper, Banff, and Waterton 
beg to state categorically: 


1. That they are in favor of such controls in the National Parks as will 
preserve the natural attraction of these parks for all of the people of 
Canada. 


ie 2. They believe that this objective can be achieved and be consistent 
with the development in the Parks of the tourist and recreation potential. 


3. In order to preserve: 
(a) the natural beauty and fauna and flora of the region. 


(b) to develop the capacity to accomodate all of the people of Canada 
plus the thousands who will come from elsewhere. 


(c) to develop the year-around recreational potential of these parks. 


We believe the following steps, which are not inimical to the conservation 
Principle, be taken: 


The Park areas aheiid be zoned so as to provide: 


(a) outdoor areas which are in effect nature museums and might consist 
of clearly delineated geographic units of from 100 to 200 square miles. 
The reason for designating a relatively small unit—and there could 

be many of these—is to make them accessible. 


(b) the undesignated natural wilderness areas within the National Parks 
which are not yet accessible, should be preserved in their natural 
State as a reserve for future generations and against the day when 
further natural museums are required to be brought within reach of 
the holiday and tourist populations. 
re (c) The development as required of townsites and other satellite areas 
ie such as the towns of Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes, Lake Louise and 
| such others as may become necessary. 


_- (d) The development of what might be called isolated and specialized 

_ tourist facilities such as fishing camps, high altitude ski lodges, climb- 
ing centres, naturalist habitats and similar facilities for those who 
wish to go off the beaten track. These would under no circumstances 
take the form of ribbon developments along the highways. 


4. They wish to emphasize that the foregoing principles are fully 
-... consistent and compatible with the soundest conservationist principles 
_.. -and at the same time, make it possible for the National Parks to-be used 
| by all of the people of Canada. 
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5. They further believe that the development of the tourist and 
recreational potential of the National Parks on a year-around basis can 
best be provided by a combination of small and large business enterprises 
as opposed to an almost exclusive dominance by large corporations and/or 
by the state. 


This submission has been prepared by the Banff National Park Citizens’ 
Association and submitted to them twice for their consideration so this is the 
viewpoint of this particular section of the citizens of Banff National Park. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Senator Cameron. 


Senator CAMERON: Sometime ago I indicated to Mr. Badanai that in order 
that the members might have as much opportunity as possible to meet with 
representative groups of the citizens of the parks, the Banff School which has no 
part in this particular controversy would be happy to extend an invitation to a 
buffet lunch tomorrow at noon. So according to whatever time suits you best, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to extend an invitation to you to be our guests for a 
buffet lunch. The reason for having a buffet lunch is to keep it completely 
informal so the citizens can meet with you and visit with you and you can ask 
them all the questions you like. In other words if you had a formal dinner you 
would just talk to the people next to you and only meet a few. We would like 
you to be able to question as you wish. So I extend that invitation on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself of the University of Calgary. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I have by a show of hands your approval of 
the Senator’s invitation. This I understand is going to be a very informal 
luncheon with no formalities and I hope it would be not too long because we are 
going to adjourn at 12 o’clock tomorrow morning and to resume hearings at 2 
o’clock to enable members to visit not only the school but also the area in the 
village. Are you in favour of accepting the invitation of the kind Senator? 
Agreed? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Senator Cameron. Now we have on 
our list the Advisory Council, Mr. William Roberge, who will make the presenta- 
tion on their behalf. Mr. Roberge will you take a seat here. 


Mr. WILLIAM ROBERGE (President, Banff Advisory Council): Mr. Chairman, 
members of the standing committee, this brief was prepared by the Banff 
Advisory Council for presentation to the Standing Committee on Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. If you will bear with me, gentlemen, no doubt in 
this brief and briefs to follow you will find some repetition. Unfortunately it 
could not be eliminated otherwise we would probably have lost the continuity of 
our brief. 


The Banff Advisory Council, being the representatives of the Banff Citizens 
Association was formed on February 28th, 1921 by permission of Senator J. A. 
Lougheed, then Minister of the Interior and was recognized by the Department 
of the Interior as an elected body of nine (9) members to act in an advisory 
capacity with the Park Superintendant on.all matters of interest to the people of 
Banff. Bad : AY 
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The Banff Advisory Council today is still composed of nine (9) members 
duly elected by the residents of Banff at annual meetings for terms of three (3) 
years. From these nine (9) members a president and vice-president are chosen 
for a term of one year. A paid secretary-treasurer is retained, he or she could be 
a member of the Council or not. 


The residents of Banff always see to it that we have sufficient funds to 
operate with through donations. Council members time given without remun- 
ration. The Council operates under a Constitution and By-Laws approved by 
the Government. We have no taxation powers and our terms of reference limit 
is to matters within the townsite of Banff. Therefore, our brief deals strictly 
with some of the problems within this area that we have been confronted with. 


LEASES 


The Banff Advisory Council recommends that there should be one standard 
‘orm lease for both residential and commercial properties, a forty-two year, 
‘enewable lease, with compensation paid in each case if the leaseholder does not 
wish to renew the lease at its expiration date. 


Compensation must be based on the value of the lot and all improvements, 
m the basis of replacement cost less observed depreciation. 


We would like certain changes in the wording of the now used standard 
orm lease. 


Section 2 of the lease now reads: 


“On the expiration of the term of the lease, assuming due performance of all 
he terms and covenants of the lease by the Lessee, and subject to funds being 
‘Ppropriated therefore by Parliament, the Crown will pay compensation to the 
uessee based on fair market value of all improvements on the lot as they exist at 
he end of the term of the lease.” 


We are concerned that this section does not spell out whom will determine 
he “fair market value” and just what is covered by the word “improvements”. 
Section 3 of the lease reads: 


“When the term of this lease expires, the Minister may, in his sole discre- 
on, grant a renewal lease to the Lessee for such term and subject to such 
onditions as he may consider advisable.” 


Our recommendation is that this section should read: 

“When the term of this lease expires, the Minister, if the Crown does not 
quire the land for others purposes, will grant a renewal lease to the Lessee.” 

Section 4 of the present lease reads: 


“If the lease is not renewed pursuant to Section 3, on the expiration of the 
‘rm of the lease if the land is not required by Her Majesty for other purposes, 
te building or buildings on the land will become Crown rental unit or units and 
ie Lessee at that time will have the right of first refusal for rental of the same.” 


‘We recommend that it read: 


“If the lease is not renewed pursuant to Section 3, on the expiration of the 
‘tm of the lease, the Crown will pay compensation to the Lessee based on fair 
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market value of all improvements on the lot as they exist at the end of the term 
of the lease.” ; 3 byl . : = 

We feel that all of these changes are valid and sound ones, it would insure 
the lease holder, who in nearly all instances has his life’s savings invested in 
home or business, a security of tenuse, an estate, and a chance to recoup 
investment (or portion of) through compensation or resale. 

If there is no guarantee of renewal of leases, put yourselves in ‘the position 
of a person who could and would want to build a home in Banff. After 10,15 or 
20 years you found that it was necessary to leave because of transfer of job, 
sickness or retirement, what chance would you have of selling your home on the 
market with only X number of years remaining on that lease? 

We argue that the Crown should be obligated to pay the Lessee “fair market 
value” for his improvements or be prepared to issue a buyer a 42 year lease. 

Because of a restrictive clause in the Ministers new leasing policy, “that 
only persons, who in the opinion of the Superintendant, are required to reside in 
said Park as a result of their business or employment”, people who own homes 
and must leave the park—transfers, retirement, etc.—are finding it hard to 
dispose of them. Some have been sold at greatly reduced values, real steals. 

The greatest percentage of the working force in Banff are wage earners who 
are employed in servicing the visitors or maintaining the Park, C.P.R., Govern- 
ment, hotels, motels, banks, chain stores, seasonal help, etc... These people have 
little desire to own homes, they prefer to rent, for several reasons. 

Firstly, they are subject to transfer. 


Secondly, they cannot afford to pay cash for homes, which people want who 
are selling if they are to establish elsewhere. se 


Thirdly, they do not want to ge tangled up with the insecurity of the present 
lease policy. 
Retired people who cannot sell their homes are forced to retire here. 


We recommend, that of the Government wants to get into the rental busi- 
ness, as it so seems they will be in 42 years time, that they acquire property 
when it is available at “fair market value”. : 


We are most disturbed at statements the Minister has made in the Housé 
and to the press—Calgary Herald, July 27, 1965—regarding the sale of leases 
This appeared in all papers of Thompson chain, all 27 of them in an article by 
Patrick Nicholson. fe ; B 

“There’s been millions of dollars made in trading leases, its a shocking 
situation and we intend to put a stop to it.” “One piece of property leasec 
for $23.00 a year from the federal government was recently traded fol 
$137,000.00, he said.” , 


However, the Minister failed to tell the House and the press that that piece 
of property consisted of four lots with homes and revenue cabins on them. One 0: 
the lots fronted a corner and the four lots were situated adjacent to the town’s 
main. street. I speak of Safeway Stores directly behind us. - a? 20 ast 
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». .The Minister has never told the country about the Crown land the Gov- 
ernment leased to the Voyager Inn, 54,000 sq. ft. of swampy timbered land for 
$103,156.00,.nor about the Crown land that the Government leased to the 
| Banffshire Inn, 38,000 sq. ft. of virgin land for $75,340.00. Statement to the press 
‘July.17, 1963. : . , 


| We grant that some properties have been sold for high prices, strictly 
because of a supply and demand factor. The Cougar Street lots that were 
opened up several months ago were the first Crown lots to be opened up in over 
‘ten years for homebuilding. 


The Minister has repeatedly stated that we pay unrealistic annual land 
rents. Would you suggest we would be considered smart if we went to the 
‘Government and begged to pay more. Only the Government is to blame for not 
keeping abreast of the times by adjusting land rents from time to time in 


comparison with other communities our size across the country. 
he 


I bring these facts before the Committee to prove to you that misleading 
‘information has been released to the newspapers across the country and it has 
helped paint a very poor image as to the type of people who live in Banff and 
our sister Western Parks. 
| __ Regarding the Cougar Street lots council contends that some of the lot sizes 
are most unrealistic, as an example, lot No. 4 has a frontage of 50 feet and a rear 
width of 323 feet. There is no rear service lane. Developers wishing a garage in 
their back yard must observe a 12 foot setback for driveway on one side of the 
property and a 4 foot setback on the other side. Allowing for the narrowing 
down of the lot you can imagine what size of a house you could build if you 
wanted it fronting the street. A total of eight feet in setbacks between two 
houses reminds you of row housing. 


Council recommended that larger lots across the bridge,—and gentlemen 
these three maps have been distributed, the block area coloured in yellow at the 
top of the map indicates the location of the Cougar Street lots. The Villa Block 6 
lot which I am going to speak of next are located on the south at the bottom of 
your map, coloured in orange, I believe it is probably red, the circled area in 
orange indicates lots that have been surveyed and the purple line, as you see it 
there, indicates services in the area. Council recommended that larger lots across 
the bridge, which have been surveyed for many, many years should have been 
opened up. 

% The Cougar Street lots border the C.P.R. railway tracks, a nice resale factor 
it if was necessary and the owner was able to. 

| Council contends that the annual lease rents for these properties are also 
unrealistic. It is another form of Government taxation without representation. 
The lease rents start at a $179.00 per year for the smallest lots and go up to 
5296.00 for the largest, per year. Add approximately $175.00 per year for school 
‘axes, approximately $75.00 per year for water, sewer and garbage, plus a 
lospital tax of approximately $25.00 and you will find that the home owner will 
2e staring at a tax bill of approximately $450.00 to $600.00 a year. I ask, how 
nany people in other communities across the country would like to —pay these 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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taxes for the properties as you see them on the pictures we have presented to 
you. 

Pressure has been applied to the Government for years to open up more lots 
for housing developments. Opened up as the new tourist services are built or 
enlarged for the increasing number of visitors that are coming here every year. 
Both are compatible, they must develop together. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RE-DEVELOPMENT 


While waiting for the Crawford and Oberlander Reports, development with- 
in the townsite was almost non-existent. It took nearly 5 years of preparing 
between them and they were never officially adopted. We call them the Old and 
New Testaments and I’m sure that only passages within them that favor the 
Governments thinking are going to be put into effect. 


Now we are entering another frustrating and embarrassing stage, develop- 
ers are being asked and told to abide by the new proposed Land Use Code which 
has been nearly 3 years in preparing and is yet to be enacted. Council endorsed 
this code for it long felt that the town needed a guide with some teeth in it that 
everyone would have to abide by. 


Piecemeal-development and over-development has crept into the picture. 
We have box like structures, over-development of the property and structures 
that are not compatible to the esthetic beauty of the Park. I refer to the Voyager 
Inn, Banff Motel, Bow View Motel, Town House, R.C.M.P. Barracks, and so on, as 
examples. ae 


A Motif for buildings must be established and an architect, with authority, 
retained to insure that developers conform to the theme and regulations. Ex- 
amples of an alpine motif in Banff are the Swiss Village, Harmony Lane, cabin 
courts on Tunnel Mountain and the service buildings at the Gondola Lift. 


We advocate that sizable front setbacks be observed so as to allow for 
beautiful landscaping as well as the development having sufficient off-street 
parking. Examples of this are the Swiss Village, cabin courts on Tunnel Moun- 
tain, Travellers Motel, Timberline Hotel and the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Piecemeal development is most evident with regard to sidewalk construc- 
tion, curbing and guttering, road construction and improvements within the 
townsite. We point out the lack of sidewalks in front of some of our larger 
motels. Streets adjacent to the main avenue containing businesses are serviced: 
with secondary walks. The greater portion of our residential blocks have no 
sidewalks or rutty cinder paths that were laid down 40 years ago. 


The visitor is certainly not being encouraged to get out and walk so as to 
enjoy the beauty around him when he must use the roadways which carries. very 
heavy traffic during the summer months. 


The Council in past years was asked to submit projects to the Government 
for inclusion in the estimates for the year. The results were nearly always 
negative, especially with regard to sidewalk construction. ~ . - yeaa 
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| WATER METERS 


Ottawa now insists that water in Banff should be metered. Imagine metering 


water in a town that within a 10 mile radius around it has huge lakes and small 
| one and streams of fresh water. 


| We know that the present mains are bad but money in lieu of meters could 
_be spent to a better advantage if it was used to upgrade the system. 


| We have figures on file supplied by the Government that shows only a 
variation of several hundred thousand gallons each month exists on a year 
‘around basis for a rate of flow for the year 1965. For example, in the month of 
‘February the rate of flow was 3,803,928 gallons, a month when the town 
population probably averaged 4,000 persons a day. In the month of July the rate 
‘of flow was 3,998,387 gallons, a month when there were at least 25,000 to 35,000 
‘people a day using townsite water, plus lawns being watered. Do these figures 
‘not suggest that the mains are leaking. The main from the watershed is 40 years 
old and runs through swampy areas which heave a lot with frost. 


Council has letters on file from many towns and cities in Alberta that show 
that our water rates are comparable to theirs. 


In a letter to Council dated March 21, 1966, the Minister said, “At present 
the per capita water consumption in Banff is about twenty times greater than in 
comparable communities.” Did he forget that there were over a million visitors 
to Banff that year and I’m sure they didn’t go thirsty or dirty while they were 
Here 
| 
| 


TRAFFIC 


Council recommends that new road routes and existing ones should be made 
scenic, with tree planting and grassed boulevards, so as not to detract from the 
asthetic value of the Park. We feel that the service centre area should spread out 
to breathe and made scenic instead of having congested blocks of concrete and 
asphalt. Traffic patterns must be brought up to-date with the traffic demand. 


! Council has been asking the Government for over 6 years to set up regula- 
‘ions to enforce spot fines. We have received negative results to-date despite 


etters on file year after year saying that it won’t be long. 


Visitors who have broken minor traffic regulations must stay over and 
\ppear in court the following day. This creates hardship, in that travel schedules 
re delayed and an extra nights accomodation and meals have to be paid for. 


CONCLUSION 

_ In concluding we would like to make mention that we are most disturbed 
sbout the lack of authority that exists at the local level within the Government, 
‘espite the fact that some of the most capable and dedicated men in the country 
ave represented the Government in the Park. Their hands have been virtually 
ted by Ottawa red tape. For example, nearly two years ago a ski guide came to 
ae at work—and I can give you this name, gentlemen, if you wish it and stated 
aat he had been to license office to take out a $5.00 ski instructors license and he 


vas told that the matter had to be refered to Ottawa. 
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We are disturbed that the Western Regional Office in Calgary is still not 
functioning in the capacity that it was meant to despite several years and 
millions of dollars it has cost the taxpayers to set it up. 

We feel that the Banff Advisory Council should have more say in advising 
on townsite matters. All members of Council are long time residents, many were 
born here, all are in business and all vitally concerned and interested in the 
betterment and controlled development of the townsite and Park. 

We are not the “Protectionists” that we have been labeled. Because we are 
involved and see every day the problems that exist and crop up, we feel we are 
in a definite position to advise constructively to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. Minor decisions should not have to be made 2,500 miles away. 

This brief is respectfully submitted by the Banff Advisory Council, 
November 30, 1966. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, on behalf of the Committee, Mr. 
Roberge. 

Mr. Roperce: Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, sir, your wire stated that the 
citizens of towns who were to present private briefs were to have a spokesman in 
lieu of them speaking. Sir, as the elected representative of the people of Banff, I 
have here several briefs that have been submitted to me by them. Do I have 
permission to proceed and read these? } 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have the School Board, at number 3 in the 
program, represented by Mr. Alexander Forbes whom we have advised would be 
heard tonight. I would suggest, Mr. Roberge, that you have copies made of other 
representations you have for the members of the Committee and table them. 


Mr. RoBERGE: Several of these briefs, sir, are only in duplicate copy. The 
instructions, at the last minute—of which the wires were forthcoming last 
night—will enable some of the people who were presenting private briefs to 
have the 30 copies made, as you desired and wished. We have several briefs with 
that number of copies; but some are only in duplicate form. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can understand the difficulty in having all these briefs 
read now; the time is so limited. 

Mr. Roperce: Could I suggest, sir, then— 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we can have copies made in Ottawa if you table two 
or three copies with the clerk. Mr. Lambert? ; 


Mr. LAMBERT: It has been agreed that the Welfare Council and others would 
follow; but we have sessions here until Friday noon. It is my view, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these briefs are not long— 


Mr. RoBERGE: No. 


Mr. Lampert: —and in all fairness to everybody in Banff, they should he 
heard. 


Mr. RoBERGE: Thank you, sir, thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett? A 
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Mr. BABNETT: Mr. Chairman, in reference to the remarks just made by Mr. 
Lambert, I certainly agree with his basic position. I think it should be pointed 
out, however, that in the attempt made by the Steering Committee—of which, as 
you know, I am a member—the only concern we had in mind was that as time 
permitted we would hear all and every brief that wished to be presented. I think 
probably the Committee would agree that we should give priority in time to the 
briefs being presented by the major representative organizations, and then hear 
the individual briefs— 


The CHAIRMAN: If time permits— 


| Mr. BARNETT: —if time permits; and if time runs out then we will have to 


sake the time to study them later. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the understanding. 


| 
| 
| Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that these people have gone 
‘0 the trouble of preparing these briefs, certainly, I, as one member of the 
committee, feel that we should hear them. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no objection— 


| Mr. Lampert: I suggest that we do everything possible to make time on our 
‘chedule to hear these briefs. 


| Mr. LAMBERT: If time permits we certainly will give them the time; we are 
lere to hear them all. 

| Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, we do not want to waste time on procedural 
scussion, and as a member of the Steering Committee, I think it was our intent 
hat we hoped to hear everybody; beginning tonight with the major spokesmen 


S we have indicated, and hoping that we will be able to hear all representations. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, we hope to be able to hear them all; but we only 
ave a limited time, you all. agree on that. We will use every moment that we 
ave at our disposal. Now, we will hear from Mr. Alexander Forbes who is 
hairman of the Banff School Board. 


| Mr. ALEXANDER FORBES (Chairman, Banff School Board): Mr. Chairman, 
entlemen of the Committee, ladies, and gentlemen, I think after hearing the 
riefs by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Roberge, you will find the one by the School 
oard is, indeed, very brief; but I think it covers what we are here for tonight. 
entlemen: 

__ We are a five member elected Board responsible for the education of 600 
nildren and we feel they should have equal educational opportunities with the 
‘st of Canada. To do this, it is our duty to provide these children with 
«mpetent, well educated teachers, but we are finding this ever increasingly hard 
' do. Banff should be an easy place to recruit teachers, having excellent 
icreation facilities, good wage scale, new schools, good working conditions and 
‘le best of equipment. 

_ However, we are receiving fewer and fewer applications every year due 
‘lely to the lack of accommodation. This is mostly at the High School level as 
lementary teachers are usually single women who are able to find accommoda- 
bn in apartments, even though this is expensive. Married persons with families 
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are, however, in a much different situation. Time after time we receive e 
tentative acceptance of a position, then when they enquire about accommodatior 
and learn of the situation, inform us they would not think of subjecting their 
family to that kind of living. These people are very competent teachers, wel 
educated and in most cases in the $10,000 to $12,000 salary bracket and their 
views should be respected. Here are some definite quotes from teachers who ar¢ 
presently on our staff: 

Teacher A—The situation stinks—I have moved twice in two months 
Through a tremendous amount of work following leads, I found a house that is 
barely adequate. I want to live in Banff but have no hope of building and any 
homes for sale are artificially priced. 

Teacher B—Terrible situation. 

Teacher C—I am living in Harvie Heights, 12 miles away, and think it i 
disgraceful to have to go so far to find reasonable accommodation. 

Teacher D—Most inconvenient—have moved four times in four years. 

Teacher E—Outrageous rent for what you get. Impossible for single persor 
to live alone, must double up to afford decent accommodation. 

Teacher F—Desperate—such housing as is available is of such low standarc 
people do not wish to live in iv 

Teacher G—Intolerable—reason I am living in Harvie Heights, 12 mile 
away. 

Teacher H—Horrible—If I have to move again I will leave Banff. This is th’ 
first decent house I have had in 11 years; all the rest were shacks. 

These are some of the comments we received from both old and nev 
members of our staff. We would like to point out that one quote comes from th’ 
teacher who is recognized as the best Junior High Math teacher in the province: 
and his loss would be a real blow to our students. 

We hired a new maintenance supervisor this summer and being unable t 
find accommodation he was forced to buy a trailer and live at Harvie Heights, 3 
miles away. If we run into technical difficulties while he is off duty, the dela 
caused by travelling so far could run into an untold amount of damages. 

We have 28 teachers on our staff and over the past 10 years have average: 
nine new teachers each year, due, in most cases, to the accommodation problen 
Because of this problem, we feel our children are being penalized throug 
competent teachers refusing to come to Banff, and disgruntled, dissatisfied teach 
ers presently on staff just waiting to leave. We therefore feel that it is impera 
tive more property be made available for living accommodation. 

Gentlemen, that is our brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Forbes. Mr. Chatwood. 


Mr. CuHatwoop: I wonder, Mr. Forbes, in your suggestion that more lan 
should be made available for living accommodation, is the Schoo! Board interest 
ed in just having more land made available, and, in a general way, mor 
accommodation would be available; or is the School Board interested in puttin 
up an apartment building or an accommodation for teachers? 


Mr. Forses: Our interest is that more land be made available generally fc 
everyone in Banff to have accommodation. This, we feel would alleviate accom 
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modations, and there would be decent houses for teachers w 
! 

Banff. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Forbes, thank you very much for your 


oresentation and I am sure we will give it every consideration. Now we have the 
Welfare Council from Mr, L. W. Firth. Will Mr. Firth come forward please. 


An hon. MemsBer: May I ask a question of the former speaker? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


hen they come to 


An hon. MempBer: The former speaker who prepared his brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean Mr. Forbes? 

An hon. MEMBER: Yes. Mr. Chairman, before you allow questioning, may I 
nake the suggestion at the very beginning instead of these questions we took it 
hat we would hear these statements, or briefs, rather, and then, maybe 
omorrow, we would have one of the gentlemen come and we would put questions 
hen. It would not be fair to start questioning some of them now after the others 
ave already made their statements and not been questioned. You could take the 
very first brief of Mr. Cameron’s and follow it up by others and spend all night 
m questions; but I do not think it would be fair to the people and the members 
iere. I think it should be let go for now, and then tomorrow, when we have our 
neeting, Mr. Cameron will be there and the others and we can make our 
(uestions then; I think it would be most unfair to start our questions now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do we agree? 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now we shall hear from Mr. Firth. 


Reverend GorDON FIRTH (President, Banff National Park Community 
Velfare Council): May I correct my initials; it is Gordon. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry Gordon. 


Mr. Firtu: This brief is prepared by myself and by Farther O’Byrne; we are 
oth clergymen, and I hope that will not frighten you. 


The CHarrMan: Oh, then the Rev. Mr. Firth. 
Mr. Firtu: As in “firths” or “fourths”, yes. 
| The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry I did not have that information. 
Mr. Firtu: Of the Welfare Council. 
The CHAIRMAN: The Welfare Council. 


_ Mr. FirtH: There are two sections of the brief; one was prepared by Father 
’Byrne at the hospital and one was prepared by myself. I sent both around this 
ay, pages 1 to 4, and then 5— 
| The CHAIRMAN: You will begin with your own first. 

Mr. FirtH: Here is some more of it over here. My name is on page 4. 


_ The CuHarrmaN: Gordon Firth, Banff National Park Community Welfare 
ouncil; proceed Mr. Firth. 
_ 25176—3 
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Mr. FirtH: The Banff National Park Community Welfare Council has beer 
in existence for approximately three years. It is a voluntary organization whose 
membership consists of various groups and individuals within the community. Ii 
is a non-partisan, non-sectarian, inter-racial group whose purpose is to promote 
the general welfare of the community. It attempts to do this by co-ordinating the 
efforts of member organizations, by continually gathering welfare and recrea- 
tional facts concerning the community, by giving assistance in the planning ol 
services and by trying to quicken public awareness of community problems witt 
the end in view of meeting those problems effectively. 

Our primary concern, then, is for the welfare of the people of this communi- 
ty. We believe that they, like any other Canadian, should be allowed to develoy 
to the fullest measure possible. This is not easy for Banff can only be describec 
as an abnormal community. This manifests itself in a spirit of cynicism toward: 
government and an entreched negativism which is exceedingly frustating. Ow 
greatest need is to break down this abnormality. It is our contention that the ker 
to this breakdown rests with the department of Indian Affairs and Northerr 
Development. However, we present some of our findings and conclusions in the 
hopes that they will prove to be of assistance in bringing about as great a degre: 
of normality as is possible within Banff. 


The Need for Municipality 

Most of the problems that have arisen over the past two or three years havi 
their origin in the confusion of who we are. We seem to be neither fish nor fow! 
We are not a municipality. We are not sure if we are Albertans even though w: 
vote and pay taxes. We are not sure of where we stand with the Department o 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

Therefore, let us solve the problem of who we are. Only Parliament can di 
that. We are conviced that we need all three levels of government to operat 
within Banff and that that can be done without any detriment to the Natione 
Park concept at all. 

At the moment various programmes of Alberta’s are in force in Banff. Bu 
for whose convenience? When one gets cynical he cannot help but think it is fo 
the Department’s. How much easier to let Alberta run the school, the court, th 
highways act, the liquor act and so on. However, let the Province introduce nev 
legislation and immediately you discover that we in Banff are penalized throug) 
no fault of our own. 

On July 1st, 1966 the Province of Alberta’s new Preventive Social Servic 
act went into effect. At this moment, even though through taxation we suppor 
this programme, we are not even in the position to plan for its use within Banfi 
This unwarranted delay is grossly unfair to the residents of Banff. 


On July 21st Mr. Dempster wrote asking if we thought this programm 
should apply to Banff. On July 22nd we formally requested that this programm 
be introduced to the Park. We also suggested a meeting of leaders of th 
community for a full discussion on this matter. With the change of administra 
tion we did not receive a reply until November 14th only to be told that “it : 
doubtful that a meeting of the various interested groups at this time woul 
produce any useful results.” Mr. Weeres went on to say he was “prepared t 
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discuss this matter further.’ Now this is in no way a criticism of Mr. Weeres or 
Mr. Dempster. 


| Mr. Weeres is the townsite manager; Mr. Dempster is the former superin- 
tendent of Banff National Park and, I believe, now the regional director for 
Eastern National Park. What we are saying here is in no Way ‘any criticism on 
these two gentlemen. However, it is a criticism of a situation that exists which 
penalizes people unfairly. This kind of thing should never have been allowed to 
take place. This programme should have applied to us as it did to any one else 
within the Province as of July Ist, 1966. Furthermore, we see no great constitu- 
‘ional problem that stands in the way of having all matters assigned to the 
Provinces by the B.N.A. Act immediately apply to residents of National Parks. 
_ However, contingent upon this is the problem of municipality. Many of 
Alberta’s Acts depend upon a municipality taking its share of the costs. This 
’reventive Social Service Act requires 20% of the costs to be raised by local 
axes. Other programmes like hospitals, senior citizens homes etc. depend upon 
he municipality to meet those deficits not met by the terms of the Alberta Act 
‘oncerned. Now we know there is some municipal taxation going on but it is a 
iodge podge. 

There is, in our opinion, only one way to end this confusion. Erect within 
he Town Site of Banff a municipal authority which would allow the local 
itizens to elect representation and which will have some concrete say in how 
axes are raised and spent. This municipality could have a permanent chairman 
ppointed by the Department. But whatever its shape or form we do not see this 
s too big a problem to solve and at the time preserve the identity of the 
Jational Park. 

Due to the fact that we were told we were not going to get a hearing to- 
ight, this brief has been rather sharply altered in typing tonight, so, it goes at 
ais point. 

There are other matters which we have concerned ourselves over. The 
roblem of staff housing for summer workers, which we tackled this past 
immer with a great deal of success because we had all round co-operation of 
ie Department—I would like to point out to the House of Commons Committee 
| took three hours to get the information back from Ottawa for us to go ahead, 
© were expecting it might take about three weeks—but, we got the co-opera- 
on of the Department, administration and towns people. We have conducted 
‘creational surveys and talked extensively with Alberta’s leaders in this matter 
id are formulating plans. We have experimented with Family Counselling 
Tvices. Suggested to a member organization they start a Senior Citizens 
creational club which is meeting with real success. 


_ However, these and other areas come back to this problem of municipality, 
r, they require in many cases taxation to really make them effective. 


_ Therefore, we make two recommendations. 


1. That legislation be passed enabling the Provinces to automatically in- 
duce within National Parks any programmes now in existence or which they 


Il devise in the future that come under their assigned duties by the British 
atth America Act. 
| 25176—33 
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2. That legislation be passed establishing within the National Parks, where 
required, municipalities with taxing authority; to levy, to spend and to call for’ 
plebiscites. 

The second portion of the brief has been prepared by Father O’Byrne. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may proceed to read that Reverend Firth. | 


Mr. FIRTH: 


1. Housing: | 

A constant source of concern to residents of Banff is the question of housing. 
There are very few permanent residents who are not in one way or another 
concerned with some aspect of this problem. The basic problem for some is the 
lack of housing available at a price which they can afford. Next to this problem is 
the problem of many who have accommodation but are paying rents in excess 
of an amount in keeping with their income. This includes Government person-. 
nel as well as local staff. | 

At the present time there is no factual knowledge on the number of 

1. Single family homes 

2. Single family home with extra rooms rented for 

(a) Tourists 
(b) Staff, summer and winter. 

3. Rented dwellings. 

4. Number of dwellings on one piece of property. 

5. Summer staff accomodations available in single dwellings, cabins, etc. 

Another problem in housing is that many of the houses of this area are 
below the National Housing Standards, and yet the cost of renting them is higher 
than in similar sized western communities. Considering the income of many 
workers, they are paying more for and receiving less in terms of housing than 
citizens of similar communities in the West. | 

A further problem is the inability, financially, of residents to build their own 
homes, or commence to finance such. 

A problem frequently referred to is the exorbitant sums of money made by 
local residents in the transfer of their properties to new owners for businesses 
etc. We have no factual knowledge of this situation, but wish to point out that it 
is a on a limited basis in proportion to the number of Banff residents. Another 
factor in this is the increasing expansion of the tourist business, requiring 
increased services to the tourist, and increased numbers to provide these serv- 
ices, and still extremely limited increases in permanent resident accommoda- 
tion. Properties have been able to reach such high amounts because of the 
limited expansion rule that has prevailed in the Parks. Those making a profit 
beyond what is considered proper, if done, have done so with the indirect 
co-operation of the government itself. | 

To summarize we feel that a thorough study of the housing situation in this 
community must be made by an authoritative body, to ascertain the situation in 
Banff, and in keeping with the national standards. Adding further to this study, 
projections of the Tourist growth must be scaled against the numbers of people 
required to provide adequate service, and in turn to determine the housing 
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necessary to fairly meet the increased needs, presuming that the present slack 
‘will be taken up. 


| Staff Accommodation: 


Now you will see where our brief has been altered. This item has been 
‘covered in another section of our brief, which we dropped altogether ; that report 
is already in the hands of Mr. Laing. But we wish to add here that the problem 
of adequate, fit, staff accommodation is increasing each year and must be met 
with new accommodation and the gradual elimination of many of the present 
types of accommodation that are being offered, which in some instances are far 
‘below the normally accepted standards. Some form of rental control must be 
‘established in order that justice be rendered summer staff; that they will be 
able to afford to both live and eat while working in Banff. 


Senior Citizens: 


Several Senior residents of this community are forced to leave Banff each 
year, as we are unable to provide them with Senior Citizens’ homes which are 
the privilege of every other Community in the Province of Alberta. This par- 
ticular problem has been sidelined by the fact that people other than legitimate 
residents of Banff would wish to retire here. That can easily be solved. At the 
present, many most deserving oldtimers of this area have had to go elsewhere 


when they would have preferred to have lived out their senior years in the area 
which they pioneered. 


| 4. Another item which is also included elsewhere in this brief but does apply 
to the general welfare of the Community, is the matter of preventative welfare. 
The province of Alberta has a broad program to bring to the rural areas many of 
*he welfare benefits that have become general to the larger centres. Such 
services as counselling, Home makers etc. are as needed in communities of 
smaller numbers as in larger centres. Banff could use these services to the 
idvantage of local residents and also for transients. 


| 5. Adding to the report on summer staff entertainment, a full time recrea- 
ional director is required for this community, in order to co-ordinate and 
*xpand the existing services and in the summer to lead the way in organizing an 
‘xtensive program that will embrace all youth at a limited cost. In the winter a 


‘imilar program could provide suitable evening recreation for skiers, particular- 
y youthful skiers. 


Finally, we wish to establish our concern over the proposed National Parks 
dolicy, which in essence begins with the premise that there are no residents in 
National Parks, and proceeds from there. We are concerned that in this policy 
here are no specific indications of local responsibility in the matters of Health, 
Welfare and Recreation. We are anxious to see the Parks serve the citizens of 
’anada, but in order to provide this service we must have happy citizens in the 
'rst instance. Happy citizens arise from communities where the needs of in- 
lividuals are adequately met, in the above three areas. We are concerned that 
he terms dealing with the common good of residents of National Parks, that is 
he two-legged residents, be as clear cut as the terms that protect the four- 


*gged creatures who share these areas with us. 
Thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Reverend Mr. Firth. I am now going to call on 
the representative of the Calgary Bird Club; Mr. John Price, the secretary, will 
make the presentation. Then we will be hearing from Mr. lan Halladay who is 
the vice president. 

Order, please. I am going to ask Mr. John Price to make his presentation. 


Mr. John Price (Secretary, Calgary Bird Club): Thank you for including us 
in your program this evening. Gentlemen, we have attended in person, rather 
than submitting a brief to you without speaking it, essentially so that you may 
be assured that even though we are bird watchers there is no wool in our ears 
and very few stars in our eyes. | 

The Calgary Bird Club, gentlemen, is a group of persons most of whom live 
within the city of Calgary. A high percentage of the membership is of young 
people who are still at school. At the present time this is the only naturalists’ 
group in the area. 

We welcome this opportunity to explain to the committee what we believe 
to be the principles by which the National Parks of Canada should be adminis- 
tered. 

A hundred years ago the human impact upon the landscape of the country 
was as yet negligible. Apart from the aboriginal Indian population only a few 
settlements, mainly in eastern Canada, had yet been “hacked from the wil- 
derness’’. It may be claimed that the Canadian landscape was then wilderness 
essentially unaffected by the human presence. Today this is not so, and we are 
hard put to identify any areas at all which are not appreciably altered by the 
hand of man. Most of the areas which resemble the original Canadian condition 
are inside the National Parks and in the arctic. Present trends, and experiences 
elsewhere, for example in the U.S. National Parks, clearly demonstrate that 
unless drastic measures are taken these remaining wilderness areas will have 
disappeared within the next generation. Even in the arctic you do not travel 
today very far by air before you observe the tracks left by “cat trains”, and 
abandoned oil drums are commonplace. There is already a need, therefore, for 
areas even that vast region to be set aside as inviolate examples of what the 
arctic used to be. 

Nearer at hand there is an immediate need on the prairies for a National 
Park to preserve one or more examples, if they can be found in time, of 
unaltered short-grass prairie. 

From what has been said so far, it should now be clear that those who claim 
that the wilderness areas inside the National Parks are too large have a totally 
inadequate understanding of what the primary value of the National Parks is for 
this nation. The National Parks are relict examples of the country which the 
Canadian pioneers settled. They will enable Canadians to appreciate what this 
original landscape was like. To do this National Parks must preserve plant 
communities and species of animals which are no longer found anywhere else. 

Because of their wilderness nature, an increasing number of Canadians find 
that the National Parks provide the only complete “outdoors experience”—the 
only one that brings them into a relationship with the natural environment 
which approaches that experienced by man during his evolutionary develop- 
ment. Those who have been into the wilderness have found in it a form of 


| 
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‘spiritual experience and renewal that the wilderness alone provides. One is at 
‘the same time humbled and exhilarated by it. While an experience of the 
wilderness is enjoyable, it is also awesome and educative. National Parks, we 
submit, do not exist to provide “fun”. 


| How can we define the limits of the wilderness we have been talking about? 
Since the major factor in taming it has been the powered engine or tool, we may 
define wilderness as any area from which the internal combustion engine is 
barred. Those who visit it do so on foot, on horseback or by canoe. The motor 
vehicle, the out-board motor, the airplane, the powered toboggan and the 
snowmobile should not be seen or heard. The number of people whom the 
wilderness explorer will encounter should not be much greater than the number 
he would have met with in the wilderness of one hundred years ago. 


. Given the view that National Parks are to preserve relatively unaltered 
fragments of the original Canadian scene in perpetuity as a legacy to history, and 
as a reserve for the original forms of plant and animal life, certain rules for the 
administration of the parks inevitably follow: 

| 1. Whether or not the parks be divided into zones, in recognition of 
the fact that they sometimes already contain human settlements, the area 
preserved as wild lands unaffected by human presence (wilderness) 
must be kept maximal. Such wilderness areas should be guaranteed in a 
new Act of Parliament which renders their boundaries and administration 
unalterable by Order-in-Council. 

2. Demands for commercial expansion within the National Parks 
have followed from the increased popularity of the National Parks as 
public playgrounds. The commercial interests have provided facilities 
catering to the temporary needs of these human visitors, and they have 
profited thereby. To provide eating, sleeping and sanitary facilities is their 
only justification; hence commercial expansion (or contraction) should 
only follow a survey to determine the increase in the number of visitors 
which will not irreparably damage the wilderness. 

3. If, as threatens, the number of people wishing to visit the National 

Parks should increase to a point at which there is pressure upon the 
wilderness lands that would be harmful to them, some system for restrict- 
ing the numbers of people may have to be established. 
The only recreational pursuits that are compatible with the purpose 
'. of National Parks, as outlined in the National Parks Policy proclaimed by 
| the Government of Canada, are those which leave the landscape in no way 
altered following human visitation. Such non-destructive activities are 
enjoying the view, photography, hiking, mountaineering, cross-country 
skiing, and the study of natural history. Since the members of organiza- 
tions engaged in these activities will usually be travelling on foot, they 
should be permitted to operate all-weather huts at approximately inter- 
vals of a day’s travel. We take the view that huts are preferable to tent 
areas from a scenic point of view. Tents would be of no value in winter, 
in any case. 


| 

Any skiing developments which involve destruction of trees or alter the 
Ppearance of mountain sides are not compatible with the purpose of a National 
| 
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Park. In this regard, the action of the Cabinet in extending an invitation to the 
International Olympic Committee to hold the Winter Olympic Games of 1972 in 
Banff National Park was, on the one hand, inconsistent with the National Parks 
Policy announced by this government and, on the other hand, a very great 
disservice to the international conception of national parks, an ideal which we 
may be proud and which Canada was a pioneer. Furthermore, we deplore the 
fact that additional downhill ski-runs and associated services are now being 
developed in the Lake Louise area. 


I say this gentlemen— 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. Price: I would add that I am both a skier and a camper. We take the 
view that the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia should be informed that 
future downhill skiing developments in the western Canadian mountains will 
have to be situated outside any of the National Parks of Canada. 

On the same grounds, and because the private automobile is now almost 
universal, there is no justification for any municipal expansion or additional 
campgrounds inside the National Parks. Likewise, with few exceptions road 
networks should not be expanded. Where roads go wilderness ceases to exist. 
Those travelling to the parks by car can, and should, be provided with service 
facilities and sleeping accommodations, including campgrounds, outside the park 
boundaries. 

Anyone who has seen the great metropolis which is a campsite on tunnel 
mountain will, I am sure, agree. 


5. Quite recently the National Parks Branch has begun to appoint parks 
naturalists, and we welcome this. However, the number of these is as yet totally 
inadequate to provide the necessary interpretation of the parks to the millions 
now visiting the National Parks for the first time. Few people have any under- 
standing of what the parks are for. Therefore, we wish to see a considerable 
expansion of interpretive personnel, and of nature museums at the park head- 
quarters and or the park entrances. We also feel that those visiting from nearby 
cities (and Calgary is an excellent example) are less well prepared to use the 
parks in a way which is compatible with their purpose than those who have 
travelled a great distance to see them. In such cases the National Parks Branch 
must take the interpretive program to the places where these day visitors live, 
i.e. to the service centres outside the park boundaries and to the neighbouring 
cities. In addition to producing museum-type displays, it should be a duty of 
park naturalists to write parks interpretive columns in the local newspapers, 
and to present radio talks and television programmes on the geology and 
natural history of the parks. 

The Calgary Bird Club also considers that park naturalists must, in the 
course of their duties, gain new knowledge of the natural history of the park. 
Such knowledge in the past has not been obtained on a systematic basis, and @ 
high proportion of the biological studies that have been made inside the Nation- 
al Parks exist only as unpublished manuscripts. The National Parks Branch has 
a responsibility, therefore, to initiate inventories of the living resources of the 
parks, and ecological studies, and to publish the results. We might mention tha: 
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/members of the Calgary Bird Club have in 1966 added more than half a dozen 
species to the official list of birds of Banff National Park. 


| 6. The unpolluted, undestroyed natural environment of man as an ecological 
system is a major concern of scientists and governments at this time, and is 
‘particularly a concern of the International Biological Program. The National 
‘Parks are, consequently, areas of major scientific importance. So ecological 


studies within their boudaries, by qualified and recognized scientists (or students 
under their direct supervision), should be encouraged by the National Parks 
Branch, with the one provision that no permanent damage is caused to the 
landscape, the flora and the fauna. 

Modern ecological studies have shown that it becomes necessary to prevent 
‘a species from destroying its own habitat. We recognize, therefore, that some 
management of wildlife is necessary even inside national parks, in rather the 
‘same way that it is usually desirable to prevent or localize forest fires in the 
wilderness areas. 
| We are glad to have had this opportunity to explain the values that natural- 
ists place upon the areas now inside the National Parks of Canada. It is 
sometimes stated that naturalists form a minority group; it is increasingly 
evident, however, that far more people obtain pleasure and satisfaction from 
looking at wildflowers, insects and birds than has been previously thought. Few 
of these people belong to an organization devoted to the study of natural history. 
But the number of those who enjoy watching living creatures probably exceeds 
the number of organized sportsmen. Each one of the several million visitors to 
the National Parks of Canada each year is looking for some part of the satisfac- 
tion that naturalists seek. 

In conclusion, we would like to say that we think that a great deal of false 
information about National Parks has circulated amongst the public in recent 
years. We hope that this Committee will be able to set before Parliament the 
philosophy essential for the preservation of viable areas of the Canadian Wil- 
derness before it is too late. Time is short. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Price. 

Now gentlemen, the last submission for this evening will be made by Mr. 
Alfred L. Harris, Chairman of the Action Committee on N ational Parks. 
| Mr. ALFRED L. Harris (Chairman of the Action Committee on National 
Parks): Mr. Chairman, I am not presenting a brief. I just wanted to introduce 
she group which I represent and present two of the people who will come up 
aere and give you short briefs. 
_ Very briefly, I represent a group called the Action Committee on National 
?arks. Our group was put together recently to try and co-ordinate the efforts of 
‘onservationists in Alberta who are interested in our national parks. We have, as 
‘result of our efforts, brought together the various alpine clubs, boy scouts, girl 
Suides, the fish and game clubs, the bird clubs, natural history clubs youth clubs 
id so on. These people will be appearing this evening, tomorrow and Friday 
norning to talk to you. Very briefly our group is a conservationist group in the 
ityle of Teddy Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy, who was 
Iso a great conservationist. The thing I wanted to say to you tonight is that you 
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must understand that the vast majority of people in the groups I have just 
named are young people, under the ages of 25. These are very young Canadians, 
and as all of you sitting here tonight know, in another five years a man with grey 
hair or receding hairline will be rare in the House of Commons in Canada, 
because our youth are plunging on us and within five years—and I am quite 
serious about this, because it is going to knock me out—yet I want you to 
appreciate these conservationists because they represent the views of the young 
people and they will be looking upon you to try and protect their interests until 
they can get there to set out the way they think Canada should be run. | 

The basic thing you must remember about conservationists is this: They 
believe, as I believe, that you are the most important Committee in the House of: 
Commons, that you are second only to the question of war and peace, as far as 
Canada is concerned. Our greatest natural resource is the beauty of this nation, 
whether you take the shorelines of the Maritimes, the mountains of the West, the 
maple trees of Quebec, or the falls in Ontario. We believe that this great natural 
resource tied together with a tremendous problem of recreation and leisure 
makes you the most important Committee in the House of Commons, even more 
important in our view than the prices committee who are meeting in Ottawa and 
who are receiving much more play than your Committee. Therefore, it is my 
great pleasure now to introduce to you Karen Beder, who is a post-graduate 
student and who has prepared a brief, together with a number of other post- 
graduate students and they will give you the human view on what you should be 
doing with the national parks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Gentlemen, we have a very fine 
young lady with us who will make the presentation on behalf of the national 
parks’ action committee. 


Miss Karen BEepER (Action Committee on National Parks): I am represent- 
ing a group of young citizens and we come from different areas of the continent. 
Two of them are Americans, one is from Montreal, one from Saskatchewan, 
several are from Calgary and one of the members is from Banff. 

The purpose of National Parks as stated in the Canadian National Parks 
Policy is to maintain our parks in as near a natural state as possible for the 
enjoyment of future generations. From our point of view, this means to take 
pleasure from the wilderness in a natural and unspoiled setting. We propose the 
following ideals and suggestions: 

1. parks are mainly for the preservation of natural beauty, and 
wilderness areas should constitute the major percentage of the total area; _ 

2. parks occupy only 1 per cent of Canada and should not be spoiled 
for any reason by overdevelopment; 

3. only certain areas of the parks might be made accessible by 
development of additional roads; 

4. any non-essential commercial development should be outside the 
parks. 

An opposing viewpoint is one implying that enjoyment is enhanced by 
commercial development such as that within towns like Banff. This is in direct. 
conflict with the original concept of ‘natural state’ and is merely recreation in 4: 
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scenic setting. The question is whether unrestricted commercial development 
is to be allowed in a National Park. The present Parks Policy answers this 
negatively, and we agree with this. 

In our opinion, the main incentive behind the local businessman’s view for 
unregulated development is financial gain. The thought is I suppose that addi- 
tional developments will bring in more money. But, tourists from other coun- 
tries, especially the United States, often come to the Canadian Parks to see 
unspoiled natural areas, since many of their own parks have become over- 
crowded and overdeveloped. If developments in our parks expand further, tour- 
ism may actually decrease. Thus, additional development might actually not 
even serve the purpose of the businessman. Individuals who support present 
Park Policy generally do no stand to gain financially from it. Rather, to quote 
an American conservationist: 


“The only possible force that could be motivating the effort to 
preserve natural areas is the moral conviction that it is rent 


Unfortunately, moral conviction is not the factor motivating opposition to Parks 
Policy; it is money. Local residents I am afraid are losing sight of a very basic 
oolicy of any national park; that is that services are not established to promote 
financial gain for the community, but only to provide necessary facilities for 
visitors. 

| Some people bring up the point that since everyone is paying taxes to the 
sovernment, the government has an obligation to do what the majority 
wants—in this case to increase commercial development. However, another 
‘unction of a democracy is the protection of the rights of minorities—in this case, 
0 restrict development and maintain natural areas. Unfortunately, in this coun- 
Ty, apparently only a minority realizes the importance of parks in the conserva- 
ion of natural resources. For example, the forest resource, although renewable, 
vould take at least seventy-five years after logging to again become of aesthetic 
value. The parks are also important for the scientific study of natural habitats. 
such studies are essential to aid the understanding of changes brought about by 
he pressure of humans on nature. These studies can indicate the potential and 
imit of our natural resources in developed areas. Surely, some natural areas 
hould be left unchanged. 

_ The point is sometimes made that the Banff-Lake Louise area is a very 
mall portion of Banff National Park, and that developing this area would not 
ppreciably affect the park as a whole. However, commercialization undoubtedly 
ould not be stopped here. Once this area was fully developed, commercial 
iterests would decide that another area should be expanded, and so, on it would 
o! The problem is not just in the present, but involves the distant future of the 
arks, and so the answer should be a definite yes or no to large-scale commercial 
evelopment. An important point that should be remembered here is that 
‘ational Parks form less than 1 per cent of Canada’s total area. According to 
nother conservationist: 

| “Recreational development is a job not of building roads into lovely 
| country but of building receptivity into the still unlovely human mind.’” 


-_——_. 


_ 1A. Starker Leopold, quoted in “The Place No One Knew—Glen Canyon on the Colorado”, 
y Eliot Porter. 


2 Aldo Leopold, quoted in “The Place No One Knew—Glen Canyon on the Colorado” by 
‘lot Porter. 


| 
] 
| 
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It seems evident to us that this receptivity is lacking in some residents of Park 
townsites. 

We realize that there is the problem of preservation versus use of parks. In 
our opinion, preservation is the main purpose (this is also stated in Parks 
Policy). We do agree that everyone should have the opportunity to see the parks. 
For most people, however if they expend a little energy they can see the park by 
walking beyond the roads; however, a large proportion of these people are just 
too lazy to do this. We think that limited additional roads might be built, but that 
only certain types of areas be made accessible—for example, forested and lower 
elevation areas. By no means must high alpine areas be made accessible by 
roads, as certain plant communities exist there which could be irreparably. 
damaged. 

It is true that some expansion of overnight accommodations and services is 
needed for the increasing number of visitors to the parks. A possible solution to 
this problem is to build accommodation and recreation facilities outside the 
park boundaries to alleviate pressure on existing park townsites—i.e. Canmore 
for Banff National Park. However, we are convinced that expansion in parks 
should not be allowed to continue indefinitely—there is a limit to the number of 
people a National Park can accommodate without impairment of its natural 
features. Also, one of the reasons that people go to National Parks is to escape 
the pressure of people encountered in cities. If continued development is al- 
lowed, then this purpose is defeated. 

Recently, the Government of Canada announced plans for the development 
of four National Parks—Banff, Jasper, Yoho and Kootenay. In this plan, only 
two-fifths of the total area is to be zoned as wilderness, with the rest for 
development. One of the problems encountered in this zonation is the possible 
impermanence of the zones due to the pressure of future development. We are 
definitely in disagreement with this latest park policy which designates such a 
small proportion as wilderness, for it counteracts the park’s basic purpose of 
preservation of natural areas. 


In conclusion: 


1. Parks are mainly for the preservation of natural beauty, and wilderness 
areas should constitute the major percentage of the total area. 
2. Parks occupy only 1 per cent of Canada and should not be spoiled for any 
reason by overdevelopment. 
3. Only certain areas of the parks might be made accessible by development 
of additional roads. 
4, Any non-essential commercial development should be outside the parks. — 
A Group of Young Citizens 
Vivian Baker 
Karen Beder 
Elisabeth de Vries 
Maureen Gibson 
Bruce Jones 
Joseph Moeck 
Marilyn Mortimer 
Richard P. Pharis | 
Larry Stevens talit 
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Thank you for the opportunity of speaking to you tonight. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 
1 I wonder if the members of the Committee would agree to allow Mr. Ted 


Mills to speak on behalf of the Alpine Club. Mr. Mills is a businessman from 
In 


calgary. I know that we may have to go a few minutes overtime, but is it agreed 
‘o let Mr. Mills proceed? Mr. Mills would you proceed. 


Mr. Ted MILLS (Alpine Club of Canada, Calgary Section): Mr. Chairman 
ind members of the Parliamentary Committee. The Alpine Club appreciates 
very much the opportunity of making a presentation before you. I have two 
oriefs to present. One is from the Alpine Club of Canada, the parent organization 
ind the other is from the Calgary section of the Alpine Club of Canada. I will 
oresent the parent club brief first. This is a brief that has been prepared and is 
igned by the president of the Alpine Club of Canada. As some of you may know, 
‘he Alpine Club of Canada is the senior mountaineering club in Canada and as 
uch its members have benefited for many years from the great mountain ranges 
sontained within the western national parks. We have no basic quarrel with the 
iational parks policy. We believe that the recreational activities that our club 
oursues are consistent with the aims of the national parks policy in maintaining 
iatural and wilderness features of the parks in an unimpaired state for all future 
‘enerations to enjoy. I will now proceed to the written portion of the briefs. 

__ While we are not in a position to prepare the elaborate type of brief which 
1as been drawn up by some of those opposed to the National Parks Policy, the 
\Ipine Club of Canada, with it 1,200 members, wishes to go on record as 
upporting and endorsing the present policy of the Department of Northern 
\ffairs and National Resources, National Parks Branch, with regard to the 
Teservation of our National Parks. We believe that the National Parks must be 
reserved in their natural state, to the maximum extent that is compatible with 
aeir use for recreation and enjoyment by ourselves, our children and our 
hildren’s children, and that there must be strong resistence to the pressures of 
ew commercial development. 

We believe that the recreation and sport of mountaineering is in harmony 
ith the basic purpose of the National Parks System, which is to preserve for all 
me these areas as a national heritage in an unspoiled state for the benefit, 
Jucation and enjoyment of the people of Canada. The Alpine Club of Canada 
eartily endorses in particular, the policies listed under the following headings in 
ae Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources brochure “National 


arks Policy”: 
Wild Life and Nature 
Forestry 
Trails and Footpaths 
Recreation 
We also strongly support Item VIII of the “Winter Recreation Management 
olicy Statement” dated March, 1965, and the Department policy of prohibiting 
‘ining and lumbering operations within the Parks boundaries. 
_ If we are not successful in preserving the natural beauties of our parks, we 
ill be given no second chance. Therefore, let us profit by the experience of 
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others before it is too late, and avoid the degradation and spoilage that has taken 
place in some of the parks in our neighbour to the South. This can only be 
achieved by a firm policy and the coverage to resist to many pressures. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Roger Neave, 

President, Alpine Club of Canada 


I will now proceed to the brief that has been prepared by the Calgary 
section of the Alpine Club of Canada and this is signed by the chairman of the 
Calgary section, on whose behalf I am speaking. 

We do not intend to bore this committee with a dissertation on the good or. 
poor points of the national parks policy, but merely wish to state the position of 
our group regarding this policy. 

Perhaps it would be well to introduce here briefly that because of Calgary’s 
proximity to the western national parks, the Calgary section of the Alpine Club 
is one of the largest of the Alpine Club and derives greater benefit from and 
uses the parks more than any other section of the club. This brief therefore 
serves to supplement and emphasize the brief presented by the parent club. 

The objects of the Calgary section of the Alpine Club of Canada are: 

1. The encouragement and practice of mountaineering and mountain 
crafts and the promotion of these skills through participation in these 
activities. 

2. The education of Canadians in appreciation of their mountain 
heritage. 

3. The exploration of alpine and glacial regions and the promotion of 
scientific study thereof, primarily in Canada, but also in other countries 
possessing mountain ranges. | 

4. The preservation of the natural beauties of the mountain places 
and of the flora and fauna in their habitat. 

5. The dissemination for scientific and educational purposes of 
knowledge concerning mountains and mountaineering through meetings, 
publications and library. i 


Our activities therefore, are of a nature that are acceptable and encouraged 
under the national parks policy. 

The membership of the Calgary section is slightly over two hundred per- 
sons, some of whom have been members of the section since its founding shortly 
after the foundation of the Alpine Club of Canada in 1906. ; 

We therefore, have a particular interest in the orderly development and 
administration of Canada’s major recreational resource—the national parks. 
Although there are a few minor details of the national parks policy that we feel 
could be modified, we cannot emphasize enough that the overall concept of 
preservation of our natural heritage and particularly, mountain heritage, for our 
children and their children, is a sound and far sighted plan that we heartily 
endorse. 

Since we are in agreement in principle with the national parks policy, we 
ask that this committee give careful thought to any ‘watering down’ of its aims 
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shrough allowing further encroachment of commercial development other than 
chose desirable services needed for future visitors. 


We heartily endorse the government’s policy of refusal to allow programs of 
nining, lumbering and similar interests within the national parks. 


I think from the standpoint of the Calgary section of the Alpine Club that 
‘he next part is a significant point. 


It is most regrettable that the Alberta government should have seen fit to 
ondorse a brief written on its behalf suggesting that the national parks policy 
vas having a detrimental effect on Alberta’s tourist industry. It would seem, on 
he other hand, contrary to this, that Alberta is fortunate that the major national 
varks are in Alberta, or adjacent to it, that they are managed and developed by 
Danadians across the country, mainly to the benefit of those fortunate enough to 
ive near them and visit them regularly. 


_ Incidentally the statement that was made in that brief that all of the 
iccessible mountains in Alberta are within the parks is somewhat in error, unless 
ome of our members have been climbing mirages. 


Alberta would do well to copy the parks policy in her own provincial parks 
ind allow development such as she desires outside of their boundaries. 


_ We could go on and on suggesting the type of development in the national 
yarks we would like to see that would not cause impairment of their natural 
yeauty such as: more hiking trails, foot bridges, campsites, emergency or high- 
evel shelters, access roads etc., but all of these are suggested in the present 
‘olicies stated by the Government of Canada. 

| If you feel as we do that to fail to preserve the parks for future generations 
f Canadians would be a national tragedy, then you must endorse the principes 
{the National Parks Policy. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Donald Lyon, 

Chairman 

The Calgary Section of 

The Alpine Club of Canada. 


_ Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Mills. 

Gentlemen, this will conclude this evening’s meeting. Tomorrow morning 
ve shall resume hearings in the high school at 9 a.m. sharp. I also wish to take 
us opportunity of congratulating the people of Banff for the interest they have 
10wn by being here in such large numbers this evening. I also wish to extend 
ae appreciation of the Committee to all those who appeared before the Com- 
iittee this evening, some of whom will probably be questioned at future 
earings. Ladies and gentlemen this meeting is now adjourned. 


Just one moment. Mr. MacDonald wishes to make an announcement. 
Mr. J. A. MacDonatp (Assistant Deputy Minister, National Resources): I 


ould just like to say that those members who wish to go to the hot springs 
‘night will gather at the hotel and transportation will be provided from there. 
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| THURSDAY, December 1, 1966. 
@ (9.26 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: This morning we have two members who were not with us 
last night, namely Dr. Stanley Haidasz and Dr. Hugh Horner. Gentlemen, would 
you please stand up. 


Gentlemen, you have been provided with the briefs of organizations and 
individuals that will not be presented orally, namely from J. G. Nelson, Mr. P. J. 
B. Duffy, Secretary and Director of Olympics 1972, and Mr. Hartwig. I commend 
these submissions for your consideration, that you may study them for our 
report. 


We shall now continue on from last night’s statements. We will now hear the 
following representatives, Mr. Claude Brewster and Mr. Eldon Walls of the 
Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce. Secondly, we shall hear from Mr. 
Hugh Craig, President of the Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce, who 
appeared before us in Ottawa and thirdly, from Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C. who 
represented the Chamber of Commerce of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper and Wa- 
terton Lakes, whose brief members received in Ottawa. After hearing them, we 
can then proceed to put questions to those we have heard thus far in Banff, 
including last evening or we can proceed to hear any wildlife and camping 
representative who may be here. I now invite Mr. Brewster and Mr. Walls to 
zome to the microphone. 


| Mr. CLAUDE BREWSTER (Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce): Mr. 
Chairman, honoured guests, ladies and gentlemen. I am here representing the 
Banff Chamber of Commerce. I am the immediate past president of the Banff 
chamber. As our brief is fairly extensive, we have run an abbreviation of it 
which Mr. Walls will follow up after I have made a few remarks. 


First of all, I would like to compliment the government on their decision to 
send this wonderful delegation to us and I would also like to take this opportuni- 
'y to compliment Eldon Woolliams for the work he has done to help to get this 
Committee to us, especially in dealing with his own people. We have heard a 
qaumber of briefs last night dealing with wildlife, alpine clubs and we, in our 
Dusiness, have been handling these people all of our lives. We sympathize with 
them. We in Banff—and this is something that is not really known—are so often 
hhought of as dollar gobblers who would do anything to the national parks to 
nake a fast buck. This is not so. We are as concerned about these wildlife 
roblems and the benefits to the people of Canada and the whole world, as any of 
hese other people. We feel that they have told you a certain story, but they have 
lot told you the whole story. There is far more to it than this. How are the 
Zanadian people and the people of the world going to enjoy these parks if they 
| 705 
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cannot get to them. We would be the last people in the world to destroy any of 
these things, but we believe you have to be practical. Take for instance the 
various gondolas that operate in the national parks. Look at the people they get 
to the top of these mountains that otherwise could never have enjoyed this 
beauty, never would have gone to the top of the mountains, never would have 
done the things that they can do. They are able to do it because of these things, 
with the trails and the buses and so forth in the parks. This allows the people to 
really enjoy themselves, otherwise they could never have done these things. 
They not only reach the top of the mountain from a standpoint of the view and 
so forth, but believe me this does something to people. It does something to their 
souls to realize and to see this vast beauty from these areas. This means. 
something, it is something for the people of Canada. We have been in the trail 
business up in these mountains all of our lives as guides, and packers. We have 
taken people out in these parks who were almost neurotic, we brought them | 
back after a week or two on the trails and they have come back as human beings. 
This is the kind of thing we feel that our national parks and we as people in 
service here in Banff are doing for the people. 

We feel that this is a wonderful opportunity for us in Banff to tell our side 
of the story, which we feel too often we have not been able to get across to the 
people of Canada and to Parliament, and for this reason we are so happy to have 
you people with us. We believe you are here with open minds and we have this 
chance to tell our story. Living down in Ottawa we feel that you very often only 
get one side of the story and that is that we are the bad guys. We feel that we 
have another side of this story and we would like to present it to you. We have 
been accused at times of special privileges while living in Banff. If you look 
around at our vast scenery today and while you are on your trip to Jasper, 
you will realize that we have a great privilege living here, we realize this, 
but this privilege was a privilege by God and not by man. We believe that 
we are here and doing a service and that we are not understood. Business. 
in Banff basically is the same as business any place else in Canada. 
There is a small margin of profit. If you make it you make it, if you 
do not you go broke and this is all there is to it. When you consider that 
our prices do not vary a great deal from other parts of Alberta, and yet we 
operate on a six months basis. This means that it is quite difficult to operate that 
way. I would just ask you people to walk up the streets of Banff today and look 
in the stores, look in the beauty shops and just see how many people you see in 
these places today. See what these people are doing and you will wonder 
what the hell they are doing in business at all, when you walk up and see this. 
kind of thing. Walk past the curio stores and you will see these places loaded 
with from $9,000 to $15,000 worth of stock that was bought last spring. 
If they sell two articles a day from now on for several months, they are 
going to be very lucky. This is the situation that these businesses are in. 
Another thing is that they still have to pay their rents and in paying 
these rents—and this is something which you people probably do not know 
—that about 80 per cent of the ownership of these properties in Banff are 
absentee owners, they want their rents and these rents are paid. The only way 
that a lot of these people can operate is the fact that they are operating their own) 
business themselves. They have no overhead during the wintertime and they; 
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look after themselves. Take the motels for instance. You could take almost any 
notel in Banff today and if you took all the requests for space tonight, you would 
aot fill one motel. This is the fact that you would still have room in this motel. 
There is one motel in the parks here which is in one of the most beautiful areas 
of the parks with an investment of well over $200,000. It opens up for 60 days 
during the year. It is full about one month. Can you make money that way; can 
anyone make money that way. The only way that this business can operate is the 
fact that it is tied in with another company which absorbs the loss. Walk around 
and look at the garages in town, see what they are doing. The garages in Banff 
sharge a few cents more for their gas and they pay a few cents more. We operate 
a garage and there is many a day that our gross will not be more than $5 during 
‘he winter. This is the kind of thing that you are up against. 


I operate a fleet of about 60 cars in a rent-a-car business. I will not mention 
he name of it, but in spite of the fact that we try harder, we only had two 
‘entals in the month of November. These are things that I think you people need 
‘0 know. Another point I would like to make is that one of the most able 
idministrators in the parks department saw the glory of going into business in 
3anff and he went into the motel business in Banff. Today—and this man is an 
ible administrator, so much so that the department was very glad to take him’ 
yack—he is back with the department and he is damn glad to be there, Ask him 
vhat he thinks about businesses in Banff and in the national parks. 


You talk about special privileges. We have special privileges. Our special 
wivileges are the fact that we live in this beautiful area, and the other one is 
hat we meet so many wonderful people from all over the world. I just have a 
dipping that I would like to read to you, it is a short one, before I close. And this 
vas at the Parks Summit conference. It says: 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


Parks summit conference needed. Businessmen or prospective busi- 
nessmen of the area might do well to remember that in the initial 
development of the Banff-Lake Louise area as a tourist centre, no one 
provided the pioneer businessman with a blue print and landscaped sight. 
The original businessmen of the area quite literally carved their start out 
of the weather. 


_ Now, in stepping down I would like to introduce Mr. Eldon Walls who is one 
f the most respected people in the Banff area. He is the top chartered account- 
nt, and he knows the businesses as a whole in Banff better than anyone else 
‘ossibly could. And he is going to read the abbreviated brief of ours and 
omment slightly on it. However, he will be available to answer questions later 
n. Mr. Eldon Walls please. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Brewster. 


Mr. ELDON WALLS (Member of the Executive Committee and of the Banff- 
ake Louise Chamber of Commerce): Thank you Claude for those remarks. 
rood morning ladies and gentlemen. As a member of the committee of the 
‘hamber of Commerce I have been asked to read this portion of our presenta- 
on. The first section deals with the Act: 


| 
| The following is the present wording of the Act covering National 
| Parks. 

_ 25176—4} 
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“The Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada for their 
benefit, education and enjoyment, subject to the provisions of this Act 
and the regulations, and such Parks shall be maintained and made use of 
to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


The definition of “impaired” is ‘“made worse”. Today’s Parks Policy 
hinges on the claim that any interference with the wilderness state in the 
Parks means “impairment” of the parks. This is the so called “wilderness 
concept’’. 


If this were true and had in reality been intended in the past, no one 
could benefit, enjoy or obtain any education from the Parks, because any 
person entering the Park area is bound to disturb nature in some way. He 
will disturb wildlife, plant life, probably create some fire hazard, A Park 
area operated on the basis of the ‘““wilderness concept” would be of no use 
to anyone. 


What makes a park worse, that is, “impairs” it, is any action which 
results in more disadvantages than advantages, considering the Park’s 
full purpose, which is to be “for the benefit, education and enjoyment” of 
the people of Canada. 


Based on the “‘wilderness concept”, a road is definitely an impairment 
of the park. However, it is very necessary to enable the Parks to fufill 
their educational purpose, to enable Canadians to enjoy the Parks, in 
short to benefit from them. These advantages are greater than any disad- 
vantages connected with sacrificing some wilderness area. Accordingly the 
road has not impaired the Park, but improved it. Future generations, will 
appreciate that roads already exist. 


Banff, Jasper, Yoho, Kootenay and Waterton National Parks—all 
representing one area—cover a total of 8,017 square miles. They are 
visited by more than a million people each season. The benefit, education 
and enjoyment Canadians could derive from Parks covering such a huge 
area, would be greatly reduced, if no provisions were made to service 
visitors to these parks. Much of the enjoyment of the Park is dependent 
on visitors being able to stay for days or longer in the area. The number of 
visitors—that is the number of those enjoying the Parks—would be 
greatly reduced, if the services mentioned were not available. 


It is submitted that the wilderness area, which has to be given up to 
make this possible is, as such, much less valuable than is the enhancement 
of the Park’s goal, which is the benefit, education and enjoyment of the 
people. Thus, the Park’s purpose as a whole has. gained, not lost. The result 
is improvement, not “impairment”. Future generations will appreciate 
that some work has already been done, and they do not have to start from 
scratch, The present problems encountered in the promotion of a townsite 
in Lake Louise show that it is not that easy to create a townsite. 


We submit that the Act, in plain language, means “Use without 
misuse” and submit that Parks policies, from the inception of the Parks 
until some years ago, were based on this. Present Parks policies however, 
in our opinion, are not. They are based on the “wilderness concept”; thus 
roads are clearly termed to represent an “‘impairment” (policy paper page 
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8), townsites are termed “intrusions” (policy paper page 22). If Parlia- 
ment, in 1930, had wanted to adopt the “wilderness concept” it would 
have replaced the wording “to leave them unimpaired” in the draft of the 
| act submitted for consideration at that time, by the wording “to leave 
| them in their natural state of wilderness”. 


The second section deals with developed areas compared with park sizes: 


We submit that up to a few years ago, Parks policies were based on 
the application of the Act according to the intent and wording as ex- 
plained in the previous section. Its application had, like anything else, 
some problems. The Banff business community has, in the past alterna- 
tively been accused of promoting unlimited expansion on the one hand 
and of supporting protectionist policies on the other. The accusations of 
course appear to contradict each other. Accordingly we feel that we can 
rightly claim that, although we might not always have been perfect, we 
did as a whole, act responsibly and fulfill the functions expected of us. 


) 


In this connection we would cite the following facts: 
Banff National Park was created in 1885. 


By the following year the Park administration staked out a 
townsite and invited business people to take up leases. 


This proves that the wording of today’s act which was adopted in 
1930, was based on the same realization of the necessity of townsites 
within our huge Parks, as were recognized by the Parks administration in 
1886. 


The question today must therefore, be, “where did this policy lead 
iS 


Banff National Park measures 2,564 square miles. According to official 
gures the developed area in the townsite of Banff covers 325 acres, Lake 
wuise, 50 acres. And to this we add the development areas outside town- 
ites and arrive at a total of 689 acres, or 1.09 square miles. This is 1/24th of 
per cent of the total area. We hope that the attached visual depiction of the 
omparative sizes will make it easier to appreciate the significance of the above 
tatements. The chart represents 2,064 squares, one for each mile of Banff park 
rea. Down in this corner it represents the developed portion of that entire area. 
{ we take in the entire parks of the Rocky Mountain National Parks, (Jasper, 
sanff, Kootenay, Yoho and Waterton) we have a total of 8,017 square miles and 
/18 of the 1 per cent of this great area represents the developed portion. 


We submit that these facts indicate clearly, that there has been no 
misuse of park areas for developments. Even after nearly 90 years of the 
application of this policy, there is no indication that we are moving 
towards a danger point. 


\ 


_ The third section deals with the control of the size of townsites: 


According to the act, activities in the parks are to be restricted to 
| what is necessary for the “benefit, education and enjoyment” of the parks 
by the Canadian people. 
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We submit and have reason to believe that there is widespread 
agreement that business in the Park should be restricted to what is 
required for catering to the needs and demands of park visitors and to 
what is required to give seasonal personnel and permanent residents in 
the park the same sources of supply, services, etc., available in a town of 
similar size outside of the parks. 


In view of the financial interests involved, the matter must be spelled 
out as clearly as possible in by-laws or rules and regulations open for 
inspection to everybody and appeal possibilities against decisions handed 
down must be provided for. The main part of such rules and regulations 
would consist of a list of businesses accepted. 


The list could be broken down in two parts: 


One. Businesses for which no control will be implemented as to their 
numbers. Such businesses, although subject to a license being issued, 
would be permitted automatically, upon conforming with other require- 
ments applicable. 


Two. Businesses taking up a relatively large area and whose nature 
suggests restricting their numbers to what is considered to be necessary, 
under the circumstances. In such cases the use of the land should, through 
lease conditions or zoning by-laws, be restricted to a particular type of 
business activity. Any new business opportunity of this type should be put 
up for public tender, thus taking care of the fact that a certain element of 
monopoly is connected with it. 


As to the use of Park area for private residences we agree that the 
use for so called summer homes is not necessarily contrary to the Parks 
purpose. One may argue that the person who likes to stay in his own home 
in order to benefit from the area, may have as good and acceptable 
reasons for doing so, as one who stays in the area for days or weeks only. 
There are, however, two considerations. These people use up much more’ 
area than would have to be set aside for the same number of people using 
hotel or motel accommodation, thus if ever, bringing us much faster to a 
possible saturation point as would otherwise be the case. 


In addition to this we would have to consider that the acceptance of 
such Park use would create a nearly unlimited demand which, in view of 
the necessarily limited supply would lead to inflationary property prices, 
to the detriment of those who have to live in the Park in order to serve its 
visitors. One can easily observe and prove this effect at present. The only 
possible solution would be separate settlements for summer homes, @ 
rather artificial solution and difficult to handle properly and impartiaily. 
We submit that the rights of people owning and using property for such 
purposes at the present time, have to be restricted and safeguarded but 
agree with a policy declining the expansion of such use. | 

With regard to people engaged in serving Park visitors and those 
engaged in serving the local community, we submit that they have the 
right that a policy be pursued securing them housing of a standard and at 
prices available in other Canadian towns of similar size. The same applies 


| 
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for those who retire, after having served the Park communities in a 
capacity which gave them the right to residence. 


The right to residence is in many ways a very important one and the 
qualifications should again be clearly spelled out in by-laws or regula- 
tions, open for inspection by anyone. Provisions for proper appeal proce- 
dures must also be provided. 


Based on this we oppose the policies laid down in the policy paper 
where it is stated very clearly (page 17) that there should never be a 
right for residence even for those serving park visitors, and residence 
| should always be regarded as a privilege. A privilege of course can at any 
| time be denied without stating reasons. 

As the government holds a complete land monopoly, the policy, as 
advocated can, in fact, without violating the law in a technical sense be 
subverted by simply witholding the opening of residential area for its 
implementation or by offering such land at such unfavourable conditions, 
that people in need of housing are excluded from taking up the offer. 


This points to the need of putting the matter into the hands of some 
f impartial body, which will keep the situation under constant surveillance 
! and make decisions independent of an administration which appears 
to be unilaterally committed to the “wilderness concept”’. 


We submit very strongly that at the present time, Park residents are 
forced to accept substandard housing and housing at prices which are 
| considerably higher than in comparable communities outside of the Park, 
which is the effect of an imbalance between supply and demand in the 
real estate market for which the government alone is responsible. This is 
r contrary to the government’s announcement in the House of Commons on 

: September 18, 1964 which reads as follows and I quote: “The policy 
| regarding those who live and carry on business in the National Parks is 
that they should enjoy no particular economic advantage or disadvantage 
| because of their special place of residence or business”. End of quote. 


We submit that future expansion of townsites should be governed by 
the principles laid down herein, and if by doing so, townsites grow to a 
size which will mean that their disadvantages outweigh their advantages 
| for the parks, then the number of Parks visitors must be restricted to a 
l, level which can be handled by townsites of a size then existing, thus 
eliminating the need for additional expansions of townsites. 


Now, we have read in full the first three sections of our brief, because they 
leal with fundamental questions of Park Policy. The following is merely a 
ummary or a submission under each of the various headings in the main brief 
vhich the members of the committee have. 

| 
| Section IV deals with Lease transfer dependent on the acceptance of changes 
n lease conditions. 


__ We consider that the new practice of making approval of the transfer of an 
Xisting lease dependent upon the acceptance of changes in lease conditions isa 
‘reach of contract. And, even if legal technicalities make it impossible to 


i 


uecessfully fight it in Court, we consider it to be a breach of faith. 
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Section V deals with Lack of Legal Protection. 


The legal protection available to a lessee in the Parks in any dispute with 
the landlord is restricted to an appeal to the Exchequer Court. The same applies 
with regard to actions of the Government when representing municipal authori- 
ty in the Parks. 

The cost of a procedure before the Exchequer Court is reported to range 
between $8,000.00 and $10,000.00. This makes court action entirely impractical 
for most lessees. Thus, they are without legal protection afforded to Canadians in — 
general. 


Section VI deals with Present leases and the introduction of a City Property ) 
Tax. 


Leases have been offered and accepted on the understanding that the lease- 
holder will pay a certain rent and certain taxes. The two items (rent and taxes) 
added together represent the cost to the lessee for the use of the land. 


The taxes mentioned did not include a property tax in favour of the Federal 
Government landlord. 


The most important function of a lease contract is to state clearly how much © 
the leaseholder will pay for the use of the property. 


Through the introduction of the proposed new city tax, this function of the 
lease contract will destroyed. 


Section VII deals with The Claim that we enjoy a tax advantage. 
The Government claims that we pay only 33% of the taxes levied elsewhere. 


In the fiscal year 1963/64, the total tax load in Calgary, per 
eapitawasiniiten:t ave tedieed . tot aie, Dee ineeretosed $ 96.72 


while*the same eure mor angio: fae ee ee Nee ee $ 102.87 


Full tax responsibility requires full property rights, that is freehold as well | 
as self government,—we should not have taxation without representation. 


As tenants our tax obligations are restricted to taxes stated in our lease 
contracts. We have fulfilled all such obligations and reject any claims and 
accusations that we enjoy tax advantages. 


Section VIII deals with Residential Leases. 


‘An article, published by the Banff National Park Citizen’s Association, of. 
which a reprint is included in our brief, deals in 13 paragraphs with the 
shortcomings and ‘the inequities in the clauses of the new leases offered for 
residential lots. We support these objections in principal and would like to urge 
anybody interested to study the content of this article. 


Section IX deals with Staff Housing. 


We would like to see land allocated on which companies could build resi- | 
dences for their permanent staff. 


I believe the Reverend Gordon Firth has already expanded on this topic. ) 
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Section X deals with Commercial Leases. 


__ Most objections raised against clauses in residential leases also apply to 


sommercial leases. Their importance is usually greater, as larger financial inter- 
asts are at stake. 


__ We object to the adding of concession fees to land rentals. This may have 
me of two effects. Either the business having to carry such fees will show a 
ower return on its investment as compared to a similar business outside the 
?ark, or the tourist will be charged higher prices to compensate. 


We point out that certain lease conditions violated the principle of equality 
if all citizens before the law. 


The policy of taking over business premises at the end of a lease term 
vithout compensation could have detrimental effects on sound economic devel- 
pment within the Parks. 


Section XI deals with Periodical Resetting of rents in all leases from 
970 on. 


| We submit that such an attempt is a clear breach of contract except where it 
vas agreed upon in the lease. The lease contract should bind the landlord (be he 
rovernment or not) for the full term of the lease. 


Section XII deals with Leasehold versus Freehold. 


We submit that the Park’s special purpose does not require the leasehold 
ystem. The Government could, at any time, expropriate freehold property. 
‘reehold would put us on the same level with other Canadians, putting an end to 
laims that we enjoy privileges 


The brief sets out in details that conversions from leasehold to freehold 
rould be relatively easy to achieve and suggests that even full replacement 
€ land transferred to freehold, by areas of similar size, added to the Parks, 
1ould not present any problem. 


Section XIII deals with Expropriation without Compensation. 


| For 80 years leases were given out without any clause stipulating that 
uildings on leasehold would, upon termination of the lease, have to be turned 
ver to the Government. 


For 80 years the Government has paid such compensation when property 
‘as taken. 

In view of the history of this matter and the lack of a specific clause 
forming a lessee to the contrary, businessmen have a moral right to consider 
ie hew “takeover policy” is a take-over of private property by the Govern- 
‘ent without compensation and submit that this is contrary to the basic econom- 
and political principles of our Country. 


Section XIV deals with Lease Sales. 
The right to transfer a lease to a new owner, when such need arises, should 
ba prerequisite when a lessee has to put up his own building. 


A lease right has a trading value, anywhere in Canada, not only in the 


lirks, if the rental is below the rent obtainable on the open market at the time 
‘such transfer. 
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An impression has been created that some sort of reprehensible action was 
going on with respect to lease sales in the Park. The sales value of these leases 
has been the logical and foreseeable result of the terms of such leases offered by 
and entered into by the Government. 

Land acquired thirty years ago in any Canadian town enjoying average 
growth is now worth many times its original price. This is the result of the same 
economic forces which create the transfer value of a lease. However, leaseholds, 
in spite of their possible trading values, are much less advantageous than 
freeholds held by Canadians outside the Parks. : 

Gentlemen, we would appreciate your careful consideration of our presenta- 
tion, and I would like to call on the third member of our team, Mr. Otto Steiner, 
who would like to say a very few words to our French speaking friends. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Otto STEINER: Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce in Banff. I was informed yesterday by 
telegram, that you wished to receive French copies of our brief. Would you 
please accept our apologies, but the short time at our disposal did not allow us to 
have the French text ready. We hope you understand this, and we thank you for 
your patience. I beg you to excuse the French errors, as I am from Switzerland 
and my mother tongue is German. In the meantime, gentlemen, in the name of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Banff I welcome you to Banff. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, last night we decided to postpone questioning of witnesses 
until after formal submissions had been heard. I suggest that we now hear 
Mr. Hugh Craig of the Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce. Before 
Mr. Craig begins his submission, I received a call from my Ottawa office this. 
morning saying that a letter was received from William Craig. I wonder if there 
is any connection with Hugh Craig and William Craig? The letter was written by 
William Craig, 411 Beaver Street, Banff. If he is in the audience, I would like to 
see him after the meeting. And now, Mr. Hugh Craig. 

Mr. Hucu Craic (President of the Chamber of Commerce, Waterton Lakes 
National Park): Mr. Chairman, members of the standing committee. As presi- 
dent of the Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce, first of all I would like to say. 
how keenly disappointed we in Waterton were, that you did not see fit to include 
Waterton Park in your itinerary. Last evening we heard some excellent briefs 
from the conservation people, and had you come to Waterton, we would have 
been able to show you two very active conservation projects in the Park. One, a 
logging operation removing a lot of dead pulp from a vast slow down area and 
making room for future reforestation. And the second one, our abattoir for the 
control of the Elk herd insuring adequate pasture for the remainder of the herd. 

Our brief this morning is very short, because I had the privilege of appear- 
ing before you in Ottawa last June and discussing our business problems at 
considerable length with you at that time. 

We do appreciate the opportunity to present to you the views of the 
Waterton Chamber of Commerce with regard to policies affecting the National 
Parks of Canada. -* 
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WE SUBMIT THAT it is impossible to establish a blanket policy for all National 
Parks which will be capable of uniform administration or be equitable. We make 
this submission for the following reasons: 


The economics of the situation in Waterton, Banff and Jasper are not 
i comparable. Population of Banff is 3,400 approximately; Jasper popula- 
| tion is 2,700 approximately; Waterton pupulation is 218; and virtually all 
ie of the Waterton population is comprised of Government of Canada em- 
ployees and their families. 


Banff and Jasper are open the year around but the Waterton business season 
is a maximum of 120 days, and the peak period is only 75 days. Parenthetically, 
we would point out that to our personal knowledge three applications for winter 
sports developments in Waterton have been turned down by the National Parks 
Branch. 


The granting of these applications would have enabled Waterton to become 
a year around recreation area for Canadian citizens in the same manner as Banff 
and Jasper. However, the Government of Canada saw fit not to allow Waterton 
she same privileges as these two parks and, therefore, our economic basis is more 
estricted than the case of Banff and Jasper. 


Waterton is not on the railway and, therefore, cannot generate the 
traffic that is generated in Banff and Jasper and neither does it have the 
advantage of the advertising put into developing Banff and Jasper by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian National Railway. 


Waterton is not on the main highway as is Banff, and as will be 

Jasper when the Yellowhead route is completed. For this reason there is 

no transient business in Waterton, nor is there any opportunity to take 

advantage of transient business and endeavour to persuade visitors to 
| stay over in Waterton. 


There has been very little development in Waterton and because of 
| this there has been a negligible number of lease transfers, Because of 
[ this lack of growth, land prices in Waterton are stable and certainly not as 
high as Banff and Jasper. The fact that Waterton is not on the itinerary of 
the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources, is a 
he tacit admission by the Committee that Waterton is in an entirely different 
category to Banff and Jasper. 


It is not possible for the Committee to realize how different is the 
situation until they sit to hear further representations in Waterton Lakes 
National Park. WE SUBMIT FURTHER THAT unless the Committee sits in 
Waterton Lakes National Park their knowledge of the situation is entirely 
academic and provides no basis for making any important decisions. 


| We realize that all the contentious points pertaining to leasing and which 
ire common to all three Parks will be fully covered in other supporting briefs. 
tather than being repetitious we wish to impress upon the Standing Committee 
be Northern Affairs and National Resources that the situation in Waterton 


\ 


Vational Park is indeed different and we urge them to consider an attendance in 
Vaterton Park in January or February of 1967 before their National Park Policy 
8 finalized. 


| 
| 
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In conclusion, WE SUBMIT THAT the Department on Northern Affairs and 
National Resources should pursue the completion of the Kishinena Highway with 
all the vigor at their command in concert with the Government of the United 
States and the Government of British Columbia. The completion of the Kish- 
inena Highway would result in a vastly increased flow of tourist traffic from | 
Glacier National Park into Waterton Lakes National Park. As well as benefiting 
Waterton Park, South-east British Columbia and South-west Alberta, it would 
help correct the imbalance of trade between Canada and the United States. 


FURTHERMORE, we urge the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to encourage the development of winter sports facilities in Waterton 
Lakes National Park. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Craig. Now I have the great 
pleasure of introducing Mr. G. H. Steer, Q. C., who represents the Chamber of 
Commerce of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper and Waterton Lakes, whose brief the 
members received in Ottawa. Mr. Steer. 


Mr. G. H. STEER (representing the Chamber of Commerce of Banff, Lake 
Louise, Jasper and Waterton Lakes): What I have to say is in support of a brief 
that has already been filed with the Committee. Copies of what I have to say this 
morning have been prepared and if the Committee would like it they can be 
distributed now or after I have finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have them now, Mr. Steer. You may proceed. 


Mr. STEER: As you know, gentlemen, the brief that has been presented deals 
with changes in the policy that have been proposed by the Department, and we 
contend— 


An hon. MEMBER: Louder. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 
An hon. MEMBER: We cannot hear back here. 


Mr. STEER: —that those changes in policy are a contravention of the law 
and a breach of the fundamental duty of a branch of Government to see that the 
promises of the Crown are kept. 


At the outset let me say that the gravamen of the complaint of the people I 
represent is that the crown commencing in 1887, and thereafter for more than 50 
years—I think it is 71 years—caused certain park lands to be subdivided into 
lots and leased to Canadian citizens in perpetuity and the leases were for the 
following purpose: 


“for the construction of buildings for purposes of ordinary habitation— 
and we all know what that means—and for purposes of trade and indus- 
try and for the accommodation of persons resorting to the parks.” 


The Department in charge of the parks now refuses to renew these leases in the 
terms in which the Crown promised to renew them, and the Department is. 
proposing to do this without the authority of any Act of Parliament. It asks the 
citizens holding these rights against the Crown to surrender them voluntarily | 
because it has been decided within the Department that the officials think that 
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fundamental changes in policy are necessary to ensure that the purpose of the 


lestablishment of the National Parks system for Canada shall be carried into 
effect. 


The statement of that purpose has been read to you this morning from the 
Act of 1930, and I will not repeat it. It is for the benefit, education and 
‘enjoyment of the people of Canada, and the emphasis that is laid now on those 
‘words is that it is for all the people of Canada. In other words, every individual 
in Canada is to have the same advantage as those people who are in the parks, 
and there is nothing to preclude it. If any person from any part of Canada 
wants to take advantage of the privileges that are enjoyed by the people in 
these parks there is no reason why they should not do it. But, as has been 
indicated, the rights in question had their origin not in that Act of 1930, but they 
had their origin almost 50 years before that. They had their origin in, first of all, 
the simple statement in the Act of 1887 that they were to be for the benefit, 
advantage, enjoyment of the people of Canada, and we have a similar statement 
in the Act of 1911 to the effect that they were to be enjoyed as public parks and 
pleasure grounds for the benefit, advantage and enjoyment of the people of 
Canada. 


Let me point out that it was under those two Acts of 1887 and 1911 that 
most of the rights were created which are now placed in jeopardy by what we 
contend are activities of the Department which are quite unauthorized by any 
law. 


| I would like to call your attention further to what the government in those 
sarly days considered to be involved in the statutory statements which I have 
‘ead to you. That policy was to be carried into effect by regulations. The 
uleutenant Governor in Council was given power to make such regulations. 
Jnder the act of 1887 it was provided that the park—and this had reference only 
0 the Banff Rocky Mountains Park, as it was known in those days—was to be 
inder the control and management of the Minister of the Interior, and by section 
: of the statute he was given power to make regulations using the language 
vhich I have previously emphasized, namely, that leases of lots within the parks 
vere to be granted for ordinary habitation and for purposes of trade and 
ndustry, and for the accommodation of persons resorting to the parks. And I call 
‘our attention to the disjunctive nature of those phrases. Certainly those people 
Ontemplated in passing those regulations that people were going to have the 
wivilege of obtaining sites and building buildings both for ordinary habitation 
nd for the purposes of carrying on trade and industry. All subsequent regula- 
ions are to the same effect up until, I think, the repeal of the 1911 act which 
00k place only in 1949. The regulations of June, 1909, used the same language to 
rhich I have referred, namely, for purposes of ordinary habitation and purposes 
findustry and trade. 


In the 1911 act, which replaced the 1887 act and became applicable to all the 
arks in Canada which had been organized in the meantime, again that language 
} used—for ordinary habitation and for the purposes of industry and trade. And 
/ Was under the act of 1887 and the act of 1911 that the greater number of leases 
) which I shall have to refer were issued by the Crown. 


_ Then we come to the act of 1930, and section 7 of that Act empowers the 
deutenant Governor in Council to make regulations for the granting of leases in 
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townsites for the purpose of resident and trade. I shall have occasion in a 
moment to refer to that language. Section 9 of this Act continues in force the 
regulations under the 1911 Act, and they remained in force until the Act of 1911 
was repealed. The Department continued to act on the 1911 regulations even 
after the 1949 repeal of that 1911 Act. Despite the enactment of the act of 1930, 
that 1911 act was not repealed until 1949, and the Crown continued to issue these 
leases in perpetuity until—I have seen a lease of 1957 and I think they were 
issued up until the year 1958. 


I said I would speak of the different wording of the 1930 act. Section 7 uses 
the words “the granting of leases for lots in townsites for the purpose of 
residence and trade”. Now, that is conjunctive. The old wording was disjunc- - 
tive—“for the construction of buildings for ordinary habitation and purposes of 
trade and industry.” Now, it is apparent that if the Department had wished to 
put a more restrictive construction on their power to make these leases in 1930 
under the wording of that section 7 they might have done so. Instead of doing 
that, the act of 1911 was not repealed, the regulations under the 1911 act were 
not repealed, and the Department continued, as I say, to issue these leases in the 
form which now it is proposed to do away with until 1958. 


Now let me look for a moment at the regulations that were made in 19138. 
Section 64 of those regulations—and this is all quoted in detail in the brief that 
has been filed—gave to the Department the right to make regulations for the 
leases for summer resort lots, and these leases were to be granted for a period of 
42 years, renewable in like periods, subject to a rental that was to be adjusted 
from time to time. Indicating what the Crown had in mind at that time is this 
provision in the regulations: that before a lease is issued in favour of any 
applicant he be required to execute an agreement to spend a certain amount of 
money in the building of a building—for ordinary habitation and purposes of 
trade, we take it—and that until that building has been constructed in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the Crown he is not to get a lease, and when he 
does get a lease he gets one of these so-called perpetual leases. 


Section 75 of these regulations deals with commercial leases and it, 100, 
provides that he has to build a building in accordance with plans approved 
before he gets a lease. Now, what are the terms of these leases that were then 
issued? According to the regulations it is to be for a term of 42 years renewable 
for like terms as in the lease provided, and so on forever, and in some cases the 
wording used is “renewable in perpetuity” with the promise of the Crown 
behind it. 

The lease expressly provides that if 6 months notice is given prior to the 
expiration of the lease a renewal lease for a second term of 42 years will be 
granted in exactly the same terms, except as to rent, as in the original lease. And 
then to make assurance doubly sure, I will read you a paragraph from a lease: 


It being the true intent and meaning of these presents that at the end 
of the hereby granted term of forty-two years and also at the end of every 
renewal term of forty-two years, so to be granted as aforesaid, and upon 
the observance and fulfilment of, and compliance with the like require 
ments as are hereinbefore provided with respect to such first and second 
renewals, there shall be granted a further renewal term or lease of the 
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| 

| said demised premises, containing the like stipulations, terms and condi- 
tions, and at a rent fixed or determined, as are hereinbefore respectively 
provided, and so on forever. 

j 

' The only qualifications attached to the leases are that the terms and the 
onditions of the lease being renewed must have been complied with, and that no 
ssignment is valid without the Minister’s consent. Now, with regard to that 
rovision as to assignment, I should like to observe that such clauses as this 
equiring consent of the landlord in leases are normally inserted so that the 
andlord can be satisfied with the character of the new tenant whom he is going 
> have, and it is usual to do what was not done in these leases, to insert a 
lause to the effect that that consent will not be unreasonably withheld. 


What is being done by the department is to take advantage of this clause in 
ie lease to destroy in large measure the value of these leases which were issued 
3 I have indicated by saying, we will not approve of this assignment unless your 
ssignee is willing to take a lease for 42 years, or perhaps 42 plus 21 years, but 
wminable at the end of that time. And it is obvious that the value of the 
coperty which the subject has obtained on the promise of the Crown is largely 
‘allified by such a provision. We are not, however, without some consolation 
2re, because the Alberta legislature passed an act in 1917 to the effect that if the 
Inister of the Interior chose to register under the Land Titles Act plans of 
‘bdivision with regard to these leases they were to be accepted for registration 
der the Alberta Land Titles Act. Following this enactment the Government of 
iamada has filed in the Alberta land registration districts hundreds of plans of 
‘bdivision under which people holding these leases were able to register them 
i the land titles office. 


There is the constitutional question whether the titles that have been issued 
uder this Land Titles Act of ours by the cooperation of the Department of the 
terior of Canada and the legislature of Alberta can be impeached. If they can 
b impeached it can only be by an act of parliament, and it cannot be, as I 
ispectfully submit, by any ministerial action of any department of government. 
lwill go further and say that there are some lawyers—and I think I am among 
tem—who say that even the parliament of Canada, having cooperated with the 
iberta legislature in having those titles issued, cannot impeach them even by an 
it of parliament. That is one of the grave constitutional questions that is going 
{be raised as well as the question of whether a minister can interfere with 
tese rights without an act of parliament. 


_ That is the legal position, and we submit that no sound reason exists— 
‘rtainly none has been put forward—that would convince reasonable men 
tat these vested rights of leaseholders should be interfered with. If I am wrong 
i that and there is a matter of Canadian public interest involved, then we say 
tat the only authority that can give effect to that public interest is the parlia- 
fant of Canada, and we are satisfied that that will be done on fair terms. We are 
30 satisfied that the proposals of this department do not involve fair terms to 
(2 people who have the rights which I have summarized. 


I will not attempt to define what we understand to be the policy of the 
partment. I have summarized in the main brief a good many statements from 
sod many places and if you read all those documents I think you will find it 
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pretty difficult to extract any definite policy. The statements, in my respectful 
submission, are full of inconsistencies and contradictions, but I would like to call 
attention to two or three points that can be gathered. The first of them is that it 
is the stated policy of the department that private initiative should provide 
accommodation for visitors to the parks. I take it that we are all agreed that the 
parks are here to attract visitors, not only Canadians but tourists from all over 
the world, and they do resort to these parks. The second point they emphasize is 
that new residential leases will be granted only to those who provide services to 
park visitors. And then they make the astonishing statement—astonishing in 
view of their attitude towards these leases—that the only remedy available to 
the government with regard to perpetual leases is the strict control of transfers 
of the leases, that is by taking advantage of this assignment clause or, in some 
instances, the acquisition of the property. But in spite of the admission that they 
can not interfere with the covenant of the Crown in assuring to the holders these 
perpetual leases, there is a further statement that at the end of their 42-year 
term a lease for 42 years without commitment for renewal will be offered with 
compensation for improvements only in the case of residential leases, but none 
whatever with regard to commercial leases, and in neither case compensation for 
the rights in land that are being taken away. 

It does not need a lawyer to know that if I have a perpetual lease I have 
virtually a fee simple in that land, subject to these conditions readily complied 
with and subject to an honest application of this provision with regard to 
assignment of leases. Now, what happens? A man who owns one of these 
perpetual leases—and this has been going on for quite some time now, because 2 
great number of them were issued in 1924—-applies for a renewal, and he 
specifies that he wants a renewal in the same terms as the lease which he is 
giving up. And what does this department do? They send him out a lease for 42 
years terminable at the end of the 42-year period, providing, it is true, for 
compensation of the improvements. And then the holder of the lease writes back 
and says: This is not what I am entitled to in accordance with the promise of the 
Crown. I am entitled to a lease in the same terms as the one I gave up. And ir 
answer to that statement, this department writes the holder of this lease to this 
effect. 

“I refer to my letter of August 18th, 1966, concerning the renewal 0! 
lease of the above mentioned lot.” 


That is the letter that says he is to get this 42 years without renewal privilege 

and he has received a letter saying we will not take it, and he says: ) 

“T refer to my letter of October 18th, 1966, concerning the renewal 0! 

lease of the above mentioned lot. 

I am now advised by my Head Office that since the terms of the 

renewal lease are not acceptable to so and so, that this lessee is now 

considered an “overholding tenant” and as such is required to continue t¢ 

observe all the terms, conditions and covenants of the expired lease whic 
includes the payment of land rental, and garbage collection.” 


That is signed by the superintendent of the park on the instructions of his heat 
office. He is considered an overholding tenant and we all know that an overhold: 
ing tenant can be evicted on a year’s notice. So what the department is contend: 
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ng is that people who have applied for renewal of leases to which they are by 
aw entitled are to be regarded as overholding tenants, they are not to be given 
heir renewals, and they may be evicted without compensation of any sort at the 
md of a year. 


I cannot believe that the legal advisers of the department can possibly have 
‘ontended that these people who have applied for rights to which they are 
titled by virtue of Crown promises and have been refused those rights can be 
egarded as overholding tenants. That letter is nothing but an attempt to 
ntimidate—and I think a stronger word might be used—the recipient into 
iecepting what he is offered in lieu of that to which he is rightfully entitled. 


_ I should like to consider for a moment the question of whether any sound 
eason exists why these legal rights should be abrogated in the manner proposed. 
n his speech in the House of Commons on September 18, 1964, and the brochure 
hat was issued following it, the minister in charge of the parks emphasized first 
hat the parks were for the benefit, education and enjoyment of all the people of 
-anada; that in the parks there would be three zones; a wilderness zone, areas 
ccessible to roadways where the natural surroundings in their virgin state may 
ve enjoyed, and visitor service centres. I think we all accept those objectives as 
.esirable and we say further that they exist today, and can be promoted without 
he proposed cutting down of the legal rights of citizens relying on Crown 
ovenants. What is the position today? The area of the parks in Alberta and 
3ritish Columbia is some eighty-seven hundred odd miles. I think it was stated 
o be 8,713 square miles this morning and I am not sure what the figure is. It is 
omething over 8,000 square miles. The area occupied by leaseholders and by 
olders of licenses of occupation, highways and railway rights of way is less than 
‘0 Square miles in Jasper Park and less than 30 square miles in Banff park, and 
f you add all those areas together in these three Alberta parks you have left, as 
vilderness, around 7,000 square miles. My suggestion is that that 7,000 square 
ailes ought to be sufficient accommodation for all the bird watchers in Canada, 
at alone Alberta. 


The location of and plans for all buildings in the parks were approved by 
he department, and leases were not granted and will not be granted until the 
uildings are erected. No addition can be made to any building except with 
epartmental approval. The acquisition of leasehold rights in townsites and 
ummer resort lots under discussion results from the policy of the government of 

vanada followed over the period 1877 to at least 1958. That policy was such that 
itizens were permitted to acquire lots, quoting the early language, “for ordinary 
abitation and purposes of trade and industry.” The rights are embodied in the 
tases granted by the Crown, the terms of which it is now proposed to alter by 
ainisterial action, and we say that there is no reason for it. 


You have heard and will hear from the holders of commercial leases how 
evelopment has been held up because the persons providing mercantile and 
ecommodation services proposing to expand their business premises could not 
€ assured of what they regard as sufficient security of tenure. No one will 
uestion the fact that given such security of tenure all the mercantile and 
ceommodation service required in the parks will be provided, and we are facing 
ere one of the fundamental issues in this controversy, namely, whether these 
urvices are going to be provided by private enterprise, or whether any necessity 
| 25176—5 
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is shown for the government of Canada‘to take over and administer all these 
business services in the parks. I suggest that we have not yet got to that stage 
where we want to build up a socialistic economy even in the parks, let alone in 
the rest of Canada. 


Nobody will question that should the public interest demand that renewal of 
such commercial leases in their original form should not be granted, the holders 
will be content that their rights should be taken from them if they are legally 
taken from them, but they cannot conceive that parliament will do this except 
with fair and full compensation, and that full and fair compensation should 
embrace not only the value of their improvements but also compensation for 
what is practically the fee simple of the land. In other words, expropriation 
should take place for these properties as though the leaseholders had an inalien- 
able interest in the land itself. What is now proposed, of course, is that the rights 
of these commercial leaseholders be cut off at the end of a fixed term without 
any compensation whatsoever. 


I believe that I can say for all the people who hold these leases that they will 
willingly abide by the decision of the parliament of Canada—we cannot do 
anything else—if they say—and I think they can not say it—that the public 
interest demands a government ownership system in these parks. Then if they 
will fairly compensate the people who are in the parks and who have lived their 
lives here and spent their money here in accordance with the promises of the 
Crown these people are willing to abide by the decision of parliament. 


We have a bill of rights in this country and it is being enacted as a part of 
the constitution of Canada. I am not sure whether it has been done or not, but I 
take it it will be done, and that bill or rights says that the right of the individual 
to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of property, and the right 
not to be deprived thereof except by the due process of law, is to be preserved to 
all Canadian citizens. 


The holders of these leases in perpetual form, whether for commercial or 
residential purposes, submit as emphatically as it can be stated that no good 
reason has been shown to this day why the covenants of the Crown with them 
should not be honoured. We say the reverse is true. It is the submission of the 
parties that the groundwork for a modern parks policy has already been laid in 
that there exists, at least in the Alberta parks, the different types of accommoda- 
tion that may be required by visitors to the parks; luxury accommodation as in 
the Banff Springs and Jasper Park Lodge hotels; less expensive hotel accommo- 
dation; still less expensive motels and auto courts; camp sites; the necessary 
ancillary stores and services to supply the needs of the various types of visitor all 
conveniently located. They are located along the highways and railways which 
traverse the parks and which are a permanent fixture in those parks and where, 
in the opinion of the parties I represent, they should be located. 


There are also various types of accommodation—chalets—off the beaten 
track constructed to serve particular needs of particular types of visitors—for 
example, those in search of solitude. And those people have not been treated in 
the same way as the others, and in the opinion of the parties to this presentation 
they should be treated in exactly the same way and given the same type of 
security of tenure. It is common ground that these present facilities cannot 
accommodate all the people who wish to visit the parks. The parties are contr 
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that the necessary expansion will be provided by private enterprise provided 
mily those undertaking it are assured of security of tenure and fair'terms in their 
‘ontracts with the Crown. . 


The citizens of Canada whom I represent have stated their agreement with 
he recent statements of park policy. They: say, however, that every one of the 
ybjectives stated can be attained within the framework of existing statutes and 
‘egulations. They say that there is no occasion to resort to government owner- 
hip to provide for visitor services within the parks provided the Crown’s 
tovenants are honoured and provided that applications for extensions of prem- 
ses and the leases of lands for new buildings are issued on fair terms. And 
hey say that in the case of perpetual leases to refuse to renew them in the way 
hat I have described and, in the case of a 42-year term certain with the 
mprovements reverting to the Crown at the end of the term, are not fair terms. 


| What are fair terms in such a situation were arrived at in the United 
states—and I do not say that everything in the United States should be copied 
vy us, but I say here that they had a controversy lasting over many many years, 
is to how situations similar to our national parks should be handled. And they 
ame up with a law in October of 1965, which in our submission deserves the 
very careful attention of the Parliament of Canada when they are deciding what 
8 to be done with regard to these parks. I have attached to the brief a copy of 
hat Act. I have dealt in a general way in the brief with the impact of the 
hhanges and policy on the tourist industry. You have heard others with regard to 
hat and I need not say anything further about it. But I would ask you to 
onsider the view of the Alberta and Canadian Chambers of Commerce, and 


ome of what I have to say to you in this way. 


Ordinary habitation, that is to say, residence in the parks and trade 
within the parks were clear objectives of park policy from its inception in 
1887 to 1958. 

The regulations under the Acts of 1887, 1911 and 1930 all sanctioned 
the granting of these perpetual leases. 

The rights granted by those leases can be abrogated only by Parlia- 
ment if indeed they can be so abrogated in the cases where titles have 
been obtained under the Alberta Land Titles Act. 

There is no necessity that Parliament should act since the rights of 
the leaseholders are in no way inimical to park policy. 

On the contrary they to many minds are a necessary part of that 
policy if what is aimed at is the efficient service of all kinds to visitors. 


! 
} 
| 
| 
‘ 


nd we contend this. We contend that it is beneath the dignity of a department 
f the government of Canada to attempt to persuade leaseholders to accept 
omething less than the full rights to which they are entitled except after calling 
reir specific attention to what those rights are. And I know of cases where these 
ights have been surrendered without the knowledge of the leaseholders of what 
e Was going. On the contrary, we would expect from a department of govern- 
rent on the application for a renewal, the applicant should freely and frankly be 
iven that to which he is entitled. And an effort should not be made to 
atimidate him by telling him that if he does not do what the department tells 
im as a good boy he ought to do, that he will be regarded as an overholding 
25176—53 
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tenant. The department, in our submission, should restore to those people who 
have surrendered these valuable rights by inadvertence, that to which they were 
legally entitled at the time they surrendered their rights. 
With regard to new leases, it should grant those as circumstances require 
but with assurance to the leaseholder. 
that at the end of the term he should have the first right of refusal of a 
new lease on such terms as the Crown is willing to grant to anyone else; 


that if the Crown is unwilling to lease the premises the leaseholder will 
receive compensation for improvements on the basis of replacement cost 
less all observed depreciation; 


And if it involves one of these perpetual leases, fair compensation must be taken 
into account the value of the rights of the land of which he is being deprived. 


Leases of the same kind should be issued to all persons providing visitor 
services whether they operate in townsites or outlying areas such as I described 
where people like to go in order to get solitude. 


The government should permit the assignment of leases to persons whose 
character or whose ability to render the required services are satisfactory. And 
they should not attempt to compel the acceptance of a new lease by a refusal of 
an assignment to a proper person. And that in no case should property of a 
subject be taken except with fair and just compensation. 

It is our submission that if it be found after careful study of the situation 
that the changes proposed are necessary in the public interest, your committee 
should conclude that such changes should be brought about by Statute. And ii 
that is done, we are satisfied to rely on the infallible justice of the Crown to give 
compensation—full and fair compensation—to those whose rights have been 
impaired or taken away. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, on your behalf I wish to extend to Mr. Steer the 
appreciation of the committee for a most powerful presentation. Thank you Mr 
Steer. 

Gentlemen, before we proceed to the next order of business, I wish tc 
recognize Mr. Eldon Woolliams who is a member of the committee, and also ir 
whose constituency happily we are meeting here, I believe in the best section 0! 
his constituency. Mr. Eldon Woolliams will you please stand up. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen— 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, and with all due respect tc 
Mr. Steer— 


The CHAIRMAN: We cannot hear you Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, in all due respect to Mr. Steer and his brief, which 
I think is an excellent brief, I think that we should draw some points out to leave 
the record clear and everything. He mentions on page 7 up in 1958, and on page 
17 up until 1958. But he fails to deal with the situation that happened in 1958. 
when the government of the day imposed a moratorium on lease actions. Anc 
then again, by Order in Council, implemented in 1963, under Order in Council 
P.C. 1958-1100 August 7th in 1958, a review of all these leases. And, I would fo: 


| 
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one like to hear his version of this Order in Council, which was not by any act of 
parliament, but an act of the executive body, and see if this is not why the 


department may be carrying out some of these new lease requirements as laid 
down under this Order in Council. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, I suggest that any observation that any member 
of the committee may wish to present, that we should do it later after we hear all 
the presentation. Unless the committee agrees to have questioning of the witness 
at this time. Is it agreed that we proceed in the orderly manner with which we 
agreed last night? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now, gentlemen we have here Mr. Rolf Pallatt, 
of Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association representing the Wild Life Camping 
group. He would like to be heard today as it is the only time he has at his 
lisposal. Is it agreed that we hear Mr. Pallat? 


Some hon. MEMBERs: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: You may proceed Mr. Pallat. 


Mr. Ror PauuaTt (Chairman, Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association): 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. I am the 
he chairman of the Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association, and this association 
S an organization concerned with hiking, camping and skiing within the Na- 
‘ional Parks and elsewhere. We consider it our responsibility to foster a greater 
ippreciation, use and knowledge of the countryside in general, and to assist in its 
oreservation We recognize the increasing demand by the public for use of the 
National Parks and we wish to see the impact lessened by planned development 
of tourist facilities and access roads. 


Our club makes extensive use of the National Parks throughout the year. In 
he summer we not only use Park camp grounds but also use camping permits for 
wernight stays in remote areas. Our tent camping may start in early April and 
ast until November, both dates being well outside the normal tourist season. In 
nid-winter we make use of a number of cabins in the Parks, for example the 
Youth Hostel Cabins, or the Shadaw Lake Cabin, for overnight skiing trips. The 
‘act that our membership has: increased rapidly during the last few years, 
‘mphasizes the point that there is a growing demand for organizations of our 
ype, by active people in all groups who appreciate the serenity afforded by 
he wilderness areas of the National Parks. 


We agree in principle with the National Parks Policy as laid down in this 
dooklet and with the winter recreation and Management Policy and Develop- 
nent program for winter recreation and the National Parks as laid down in this 
orochure of March 1965. 


___I want to emphasize that we agree in principle with the National Parks 
Policy as laid down here. We think, I might add right here, that the conditions 
lave changed considerably since 1885, and the population of Canada has in- 
‘reased about three times since then, and there have to be safeguards to adapt to 
these present conditions. And I think these safeguards have been admirably 


tated in this policy. 
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We would like to make a few positive suggestions in addition to this policy, 
and we would like to emphasize the following points as regards Trails. Since 
we are of the opinion that we can best enjoy nature by exploring it on foot, 
and that would, constitute the least impairment of the wilderness we would 
like to see the present foot trails expanded and improved. For example: 

Trail from Boom Lake to Consolation Lakes—Banff Park 
Trail to Fortress Lake—Jasper Park 
More highline trails opening up new areas such as Elysium Pass in Jasper 


Park being made similar to the network of trails in Lake O’Hara and 
Little Yoho areas. 


Also the network of trails in Modern Park would be a good example of how 
things should be done. In general, we would like to see trails which will make 
Alpine scenery more accessible. Also as mountain climbing is becoming more 
popular, trails to the foot of some mountains should be available. 


Now, with respect to ski touring. Our organization fosters ski touring and 
we would like to see this type of skiing greatly expanded and encouraged in the 
Parks. In this way people may enjoy the parks in the winter season. We find at 
present skiers do not go touring due to the fact there is a lack of marked trails 
and shelters for rest and warmth. We would like to see a series of cabins estab- 
lished in various parts of the Parks where cross country ski tours can be made 
over a period of several days. Trails through forested areas should be marked 
to be used as ski trails. 


Our group finds glacier skiing is of the best type and this could be en- 
couraged by the erection of igloo type shelters near the glaciers. | 

Now, with shelters in particular. We are in favour of the erection of shelters 
in such areas as remote lakes and mountain passes where hikers can shelter from 
storms or stay over night in case of emergency. 


Existing shelters such as the one between Fairview Mountain and Saddle 
Mountain, in the Lake Louise area have been found very helpful, although this 
one is in poor condition. | 


The trails should be better marked. Simple signs should be erected at all 
trail junctions. 

The general public is not aware of the available trails and we would like to 
see a comprehensive guide book with complete maps, published, similar to that 
published in Glacier Park, Montana. 


In conclusion, the Rocky Mountain Ramblers suggest that the Federal 
Government enlarge the present park system where possible. For our present 
population the National Parks may appear to be adequate, but this situation is 
only temporary. 


Thank you gentlemen. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Pallatt. Now gentleman last night we 
decided after having heard all the submissions presented by the various associa- | 
tions, that we would question the witnesses. One representative from each 
organization which had presented briefs to us. Now the organizations which have 
made submissions are the Citizen’s Association by Senator Cameron. The Banff 
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| ee Commerce by Mr. Roberge. The Banff School Board by Mr. Alex- 
ander Forbes. The Welfare Council by Reverend Firth. The Calgary Bird Club 
by Mr. John Price. The Action Committee on National Parks by Mr. Harris, and 
Miss Karen Beder; the Alpine Club of Canada, and Mr. Mills. Of course we heard 
Mr. Steer, and Mr. Rolf Pallatt has just finished his submission. Mr. Claude 
Brewster and Mr. Eldon Walls of the Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Commerce. 
We heard Mr. Hugh Craig, president of Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce 
who appeared before us in Ottawa and who was questioned there for a period. 
And now is Senator Cameron in the audience? Members of the committee who 
wish to question Senator Cameron please indicate. Would you like to hear Mr. 
Roberge? Is Mr. Roberge in the audience? Please speak into the microphone Mr. 
<indt. 


Mr. KinpT: Is Mr. Cameron present? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron is available if you wish to: quesion him. Do 
you wish to question Mr. Cameron on his brief? 


_ ‘Some hon. MEmMsers: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Senator Cameron. Now gentlemen, the Senator is ready to 
inswer questions from any of the members. Please indicate those who wish to 
isk the first question first. Mr. Kindt. 


Mr. KinpT: Mr. Chairman and Senator Cameron, we might just as well 
iandle this either from the beginning or the end. And the last person who 
lelivered a brief spoke of the Rocky Mountain Ramblers Association, the build- 
ng of trails, overnight shelters, and so on, in order to make our national 
vilderness acceptable. Would it, in view of the brief which you have given, 
senator Cameron, be considered that these activities, say on the parts of govern- 
nent or sponsored by the government’s park officials, would it in any way 
lestroy the wilderness of the park? 


Senator CAMERON: Well Mr. Chairman, that would depend on how precise 
‘ou want to spell out what you mean by “destroy the wilderness’. It was said 
ast night that any human venturing into the wilderness has some impairment 
nd defect, but I do not take that extreme view very seriously. As a matter of 
act, if you refer to the submission made by the Citizens’ Association last night, 
ye asked for exactly this kind of facility. In other words, I was very pleased to 
lear this last brief, because this is one of the things that can be provided for 
nder the zoning policy laid down by the Parks, and this is where we are in 
omplete agreement with the National Parks Policy. 


Mr. KINpDT: One other question Senator Cameron. In another brief we were 
old that we should not have roads into inaccessible areas, and that to walk in or 
oD stay out entirely was the desired approach in order to preserve the wilderness 
f the Park. Now supposing there are many many people who are unable to walk 
r are unable to get into these outside places, should they be denied because 
oads and accessibility are not provided? Would making roads, making outlying 
pots that are beautiful, accessible by roads, in any way destroy the wilderness 
f the Park? 


_ Senator CAMERON: Well I think that it is undoubtedly true that when you 
pen up an area to the general public, it does impair to some extent. And here 
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you come into the position where you have got to reconcile the needs and the 
desires of the majority of the people. The great majority of the people want to 
see these placs and they are not physically fit, or maybe they should be, to go 
and do it. But I think you take care of that matter to provide roads into beauty 
spots, lakes, scenes and high country, but you also strictly zone areas where only 
trails will be permitted and the kind of shelters and that were asked for in 
the last brief. Now this can all be worked out under a proper zoning policy. 


Mr. KinpT: One other question and that will be my final question. In other 
words, the first step, I take it from your brief, that there should be an adequate 
zoning policy implemented, and then on the basis of that to give security of 
tenure and other desirable factors, which your brief sets out. 


Senator CAMERON: Well that is the view of the Banff Citizens’ Association. I 
was just chairman of that committee, I was the spokesman. But this is a view, 
and a very strong view, of the Banff Citizens’ Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Horner? 


Mr. Horner: I would like to ask Senator Cameron several questions. First of 
all I would like to ask a general question. 


(Question not recorded) 
Senator CAMERON: Is that your first question? 
Mr. HORNER: Yes. 


Senator CAMERON: Well here again you get into a matter of viewpoint. I 
think theoretically and in many cases, the public service can provide this as well 
private enterprise. But in fact I do not think it happens and it usually turns out: 
that the provision of services by public bodies is more costly than ones done by 
private enterprise. There is a very good illustration of this in the City of Calgary 
right now. Some people want the city to take over Happy Valley, and the 
alderman had discussion about this the other night, and the price was $500,000, 
and this very significant question was raised. If the City of Calgary bought 
Happy Valley and it ended up public recreation centre for the city, it would cost 
the city more to operate it, and the people would demand more service. Now this 
is the significant fact. If the public operates a facility of any kind, then the public 
feel they have a right to get all kinds of benefit from that service that they may 
not get if they were dealing with grivate enterprise. And I am sure the park 
citizens are the first people who would appreciate that. So I would say if private 
enterprise is given the opportunity, security of tenure and the opportunity to 
make a reasonable return on investment, they will provide the services and the 
Federal government does not need to get into this field. And I think our Citizen’s 
Association maintain that the government of Canada, at the moment at any rate, 
has no mandate to go into the public housing in the National Parks, nor is there 
need of it. 


Mr. HORNER: (Question not recorded). 


Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman I think the Minister has answered that by 
saying—I just have not got the document in front of me—by saying the ultimate 
purpose is the elimination of all private leases. That can only mean that a 
government is going to take over everything in the park. 


‘f 
C 


| 
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Mr. HORNER: (Question not recorded) 


the size, because of the location, because of the National transportation 
facilities going through these parks. The parks of Jasper and Banff in particu- 
ar; are a special consideraton, deserve a special consideration. There is no com- 
‘Parison between the Parks here and Point Pelee in Ontario, or the park down 
in Confederate Island. Conditions are absolutely different, and we think that 
you have to apply a different yardstick. But again I would like to emphasize 
that the people who live in these parks want to have them controlled. They 
do not want them to uncontrol exploitation of the park. 


Mr. HORNER: One further question. (Question not recorded) 


| Senator CAMERON: (Answer partially recorded) of the plans that you have 
just enunciated for the development of the Banff school are what you hope to 
achieve, you can have any co-operation and any assistance we can give you. Iam 
happy to say that that has been the case up until very recently, but even 
recently—I would think and Mr. MacDonald is here, the assistant deputy minis- 
ter and we disagree on some things, but it is a different point of view—they have 
expressed themselves as feeling that in the Minister’s words, in one particular 
issue that came up, as one of the activities which we hope to expand in the Banff 
school was the establishment of a junior college and residential college. The 
Minister has said that this is an activity not in keeping with the purpose of the 
aational park. I respect his point of view and this was made one of the criteria as 
to whether or not our lease would be confirmed or otherwise that we would give 
4p any attempt to establish such a college. I believe that the governors of the 
University of Calgary, of which the Banff school is now a part, are just at the 
stage where we have pretty well worked out an agreement with the parks which 
S acceptable to both sides. I have gone over the agreement in the last few days 
and it comes to this. The parks people are concerned that this Banff school not be 
expanded into a full fledged university. We have no intention of expanding it 
nto a full fledged university at the present time, but we do insist that this is a 
very vital, very important educational institution in Canada and it would be less 
‘han fair if I did not say that the parks officers have been very helpful to us up 
intil recent times and this present difference of opinion arises from the different 
concept of the land use in the parks so that they have what we have. I think we 
ire at the stage where we are just about ready to conclude an agreement which I 
hhink and hope will be mutually satisfactory. 


An hon. Memper: Senator I have a supplementary. Do you feel that your 
ichool has in any way impaired the Banff National Park? 


Senator CAMERON: Quite definitely, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it has become 
me of the great attractions in the Banff National Park. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: On this new agreement that is being—(Balance of question 
\ot recorded). 


Senator CAMERON: I can answer in this way, Mr. Chairman. We had certain 
dlocks of land under lease. We had certain parcels of land under reservation. In 
ther words the legalities of the lease had not been concluded. This land under 
eservation we anticipated would be adequate for our needs and we were very 
leased when I think on December 7, 1964, I received a letter from the then 
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superintendant of the Banff National Park saying that he had received a com- 
munication from Ottawa which gave us more than we asked for, and it outlined a 
suggested perimeter of land which is approximately 41 acres. This was actually 
more than we asked for and I think that we are quite happy with this area of 
land. I think the only possible question in the matter—and this affects the 
government as wéll as the governors of the university—what about the future, 
Can any board or any Cabinet say that this is for all time. We have suggested 
that we accept this at the present time. The governors of the university accept 
this lease, we surrender the existing use that we have and get one master lease 
that makes good sense. This suggestion came from the parks and we were very 
happy to accept it. The only question we raise is when they say this must be the 
maximum for all time. As certainly as far as I can see, 41 acres gives us lots. In 
100 years from now another group may feel something different and I say they 
can gamble on that themselves. We are content with what we got, it is more than 
we asked for. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Haidasz has a question and then Mr. Woolliams. 


Mr. Harasz: I have only a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman based on 
the question asked by Dr. Horner whether the Minister has said that the ultimate 
goal of his department is to get rid of private enterprise in the parks. I must say 
that this is a very questionable answer given by the Senator and certainly does 
not agree with the information I have received from the Minister’s adviser and it 
certainly is not the trend at all that has occurred in the parks, because the 
accommodation in so far as room units and their value are concerned has 
progressively increased since 1963 when there were 240 room sites provided at a 
total of $1.6 million in the western parks and in 1964 there were 273 room units 
at the value of $2.24 million and in 1965, 600 room units at the value of $4.1 
million, were provided in the western national parks. This means that there is 
progress being made to entice the private enterprise as far as providing accom- 
modation is concerned and that much is being done to meet the demands of the 
increased tourism in these parks. 


The CHAIRMAN: Senator Cameron. 


Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to impute to the Minister o1 
anyone else something which he may not have said, but I think the reference has 
to do with the tenders called for the service centre at Lake Louise. I believe that 
tenders were called twice for the erection of a service centre specified by the 
parks. It is my understanding that no tenders have been accepted and that in ¢ 
statement attributed to the Minister in the papers, he was supposed to have saic 
that if private enterprise did not go ahead with the development at Lake Louise 
the government would. This is what I had in mind. 


An hon. MemsBer: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. MacDonald would like t 
comment on that. He is the Minister’s adviser and he would be able to give us the 
full facts as far as the Lake Louise development is concerned. : 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. MacDonald comments on this, ther 
he is open for questioning by the rest of the members of the Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, absolutely. D 
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_ Mr. MacDonatp: On the specific of lower Lake Louise, when the tender call 
»sroduced no acceptable tender, the Minister gave an assurance which had a 
relationship to the entrepreneurs who were providing the greatly expanded ski 
somplex on White Horn and Temple recently concluded, as well as commitments 
made earlier that if a private entrepreneur would not in the near term provide 
he facilities then the Crown would, in order to be sure that visitor accommoda- 
‘ion would be available at lower Lake Louise within a certain time frame. I 
might say that this is not a precedent. There are a number of areas which are 
quite new. For example in Terra Nova, I think in Fundy, where we have found it 
aecessary in order to assure a minimum visitor accommodation is available to 
‘he transient population coming through, to provide either bungalow camps or 
notel accommodation over and above the tent site accommodation that the 
jepartment normally provides and the technique there is to build the structures, 
out to advertize the management and furnishing of the properties to private 
enterprise. I think this is what the Minister was referring to in the lower Lake 
4ouise statement. We are not yet certain whether this will transpire, because at 
ower Lake Louise we have at least two major investors investigating and in 
liscussions with us about the provision of facilities at lower Lake Louise. 


Mr. WooLuiAMs: I would like to ask a supplementary of Mr. MacDonald. I 
istened with interest to what he had to say about the Minister’s position in this 
egard. I think under oath, Mr. Coleman, a director of the parks, in reference to a 
‘ertain case was referred to in some newspaper clippings, particularly in the 
calgary Herald in which Mr. Coleman said as early as 1961 and 1962 that the 
jovernment likely would build those services. Therefore, they had anticipated 
md had some plans at that time. The question I would like to put to the deputy 
ninister is this: The reason that there were no tenders in reference to the lower 
sake Louise visitor centre is the fact that the security of tender of land is in such 
luestion that no one particular people who supply capital is prepared to supply 
apital to free entrepreneurs and therefore the government may come in, be- 
ause there is a lack of security of tender or no security of title as dealt by Mr. 
steer, Q.C, this morning. I would like to hear him make a comment on that if 
hat is not the reason why they did not get the tenders that they asked for. 


__ Mr. MacDona.p: Mr. Woolliams and Mr. Chairman, we do not believe that 
0 be so and I could elaborate on that. 


None of the major investors who have discussed with us—and I repeat 
one—the possibility of investing in lower Lake Louise has raised the problem of 
ecurity of tender. In their judgment by normal prudent sophisticated invest- 
nent, 40 years is about double the time required to recapture one’s investments 
normal accounting principles as well as double the provision provided under 
he income tax for write-off. To illustrate that point further, I would like to 
Oint out, as the Minister has announced,—and I will go back to the lower Lake 
‘oulse to make the point—that what they have raised have been the questions of 
larket studies as to the volume of visitors they could anticipate at lower Lake 
uise in competition with Banff. In other words, it is a balance of judgment 
€re as to the viability of the site in terms of whether this is the right year or 
vhether it is a year or two too early, which is a fair problem of investment. 
‘onversely, I would point out that at Jasper we have, through resurvey, in the 
ast year and one half, provided four additional motel sites. Every one of these 
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sites was taken up after advertisement on the basis of the new lease terms. When 
we advertised these in 1961, we got no takers whatsoever on the old lease terms. 


Mr. Woo.utams: I would just like to ask a further question on that, and I 
would remind the deputy minister again that Mr. Coleman gave evidence in 
reference to certain expropriation proceedings, and he was under oath at that 
time in the court proceedings. He admitted at that time that either in 1961 or 
1962 that the government, or the department had the plans of having the 
government enter into those enterprises. I can hardly believe that any adminis- 
tration, or any government, would plan to invest $5 million—and as I understand 
it, Mr. Coleman under oath, stated that they have invested over $14 million 
—without knowing or having the plans for the future that they are five or six 
years ahead of the time. In other words, you have invested $1.5 million and you 
are about to invest a total of $5 million and now you say “well maybe we are 
ahead of the time by five years.” I can hardly believe that that is the real reason 
that the department is giving now to the tenders that were not accepted. I might 
remind the deputy minister that if he wishes to discuss with conventional 

mortgage companies any of them in Canada who would put forward money or 
even the Industrial Bank of Canada, he will find what I say to be the truth. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Woolliams, I have discussed this with the Industrial 
Development Bank, with mortgage lenders and I think Mr. Haidasz has read out 
the figures that in fact investors are coming forward. For example, investors 
recently financed two complete new apartment buildings in Jasper, on the basis 
of the 42 year fixed term, non-renewable assets reverting to the Crown term, 
without any problem at all. The point here at issue is whether or not the term of 
the lease offered is sufficiently in excess of the life of the assets in terms of 
depreciation and in terms of the recovery of mortgage money. The mortgage 
term seldom exceeds 30 and very rarely indeed exceeds 35 years, therefore, 
from their point of view they have advised us that 42 years is an ade 
period and they will and do lend on such leases. 


Mr. RoxsurGcu: I have a supplemntary on that. Would the Minister put it in 
dollars and cents what those four leases which were taken up recently and would 
he give us the dollars and cents value of those four leases. 

Mr. MacDona.tp: If my memory serves me correctly, Mr. Roxburgh, the 
value of the accommodation that will be put in place on those sites, I think is 
approximately in the order of $4 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tucker. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, in the submission presented on behalf of ime 
Banff National Park Citizens Association last evening— 


Mr. Woo.uiAMs: Is this a supplementary, Mr. Chairman, because I askell a 
supplementary, but I had not planned on asking it. I have some questions on the 
brief. 

Mr. TUCKER: This is a supplementary. . 

The Cuarrman: Is this a supplementary, Mr. Tucker, on the same question? | 

Mr. TucKER: Yes. Last night Senator Cameron said and I quote: - 


One only has to look at the situation with respect to the proposed 
visitor service centre at Lake Louise, where the government has on one Of 
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two occasions called for tenders to erect tourist accommodation and has 
found no takers. 


Do I understand from Mr. MacDonald that there were firms or individuals 
who did show an interest or made inquiries regarding the tender and decided not 
to take? 


Mr. MAcDona_Lp: That is right. We received one proposal which was unac- 
2septable as a term, two others were in negotiation and one has raised a require- 
ment which we do not believe to be acceptable for example, the confinement of 
‘uture development almost exclusively to that area which would be to the 
lisadvantage of Banff townsite and we could not agree to that. Two other major 
nvestors are still having their architects looking at the site in terms of its scenic 
values and we do not know yet what they are going to come up with. 


_ Mr. Tucker: There were three in all. 
Mr. MacDona tp: There have been at least three, yes. 


__ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, do you wish to question Senator Cameron or 
“ir. MacDonald? 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I would like to question Senator Cameron. 


Senator CAMERON: May I just interject, Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
Ar, MacDonald’s answer about the Lake Louise question. Let me emphasize 
gain that I do not want to attribute statements to the Minister or the deputy or 
nyone else that are not fact, about the statement about Lake Louise that if the 
irivate enterprise did not do it, the government would. Along with that and the 
mportance of this meeting is underlined by this. When the government says that 
lease holder, a private lease that at the end of the 40 year term, these will 
vecome Crown rental units. Maybe there is some misunderstanding here. The 
‘rown rental units mean to me units that the government offer to rent back to 
he man who built them. Let me clarify this because there is a lot of misunder- 
tanding about it. 

Mr. MacDonatp: May I have permission of the Committee, because this is a 
ery critical point. The policy that the Minister has enunciated with respect to 
Tivate enterprise on the commercial side is as follows: Firstly, new entrants are 
eing offered a maximum of 42 years. There are some situations where in fact a 
*sser term seems to be commercial and that is a matter of negotiation with the 
ntrants, either by bid or by negotiation, but in any event, the policy is that the 
*ase will terminate at the end of 42 years and the structures revert to the land, 
vhich in turn is public land. The Minister has additionally said that the value of 
dntinuity in well run businesses in the national parks to the visitor is recog- 
ized, and the operator of a well run business, at the expiry of the 42 year peak 
‘rm, will be offered the continued management of the enterprise for a further 
J year term on mutually agreeable terms. At the end of that period, the 
linister has also indicated that again on the condition that the business is well 
fanaged and providing a useful service to the visitor, that the successful 
atrepreneur would have first refusal of further continued operation of the 
usiness on—I think the words have been used—the basis of full effective 
otro] and in a profit making position. Therefore in that sense it would not be a 
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Crown rental unit, but what are referred to here and in the United States parks 
to concessionaires. If I may illustrate that. A motel at the end of the 42 year 
period, where these have been bid in this fashion, the physical bricks and mortar 
would become in effect one with the land, which is public land. It is not the 
intention or the desire of the government or the department to operate that 
hotel. If that was a well run hotel, the policy states that the existing operator 
would then be granted a management concession for 10 years on a percentage of 
gross basis mutually agreed in which he would be responsible for the continued 
furnishing or the refurbishing of the hotel and its operation. At the end of that 
10 year period he would have to match the better or best offer on any proposals 
that were called if proposals were called for further management. The only 
condition being that it is a well run, well maintained business providing a useful 
service to the park. I think Senator Cameron that that briefly is the policy that 
has been stated with respect to private enterprise. It is designed to continue 
private enterprise even if the ownership for the bricks and mortar, along with 
the land, are in the Crown’s name. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale. I am sorry, Mr. Woolliams. 


Mr. WootziraMs: Before I start my questions to Senator Cameron, in refer- 
ence to the Deputy Minister’s statement, I might bring to his attention at this 
stage and it might be a good time to put it on record that the meeting I am 
referring to is the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Lake Louise, which 
was the Chamber of Commerce of the Banff National Park in which Mr. 
Coleman the then director of the National Parks of Canada and has agreed 
that that statement was made—agreed that the leases in reference to that 
property would be 42 year leases, with a 21 year renewal, and of course the 
question of compensation. I think the Senator has put his finger on the 
problem and I am going to come to those questions that there seems to be sc 
many changes in policy from year to year that a person investing money—ever 
if he has some assurance that he might get another 10 years after 42 years—he is 
at the whims and wishes of administrative people or even people in Parliament 
that might change their plans or ideas as we have in the past and that has cause¢ 
some problem in being able to raise money. The question I would like to put tc 
the Senator and I was quite impressed with this phase of it, because I think this 
has been one of the main problems that affects, not only leases, but the whole 
tone of administration in the Banff National Park and I want to emphasize the 
western parks are in a little different position than the other parks in Canada. | 
want to refer to page 10 of the Citizens brief where it says: 

Here I would like to say, on behalf of the citizens, that while there is 
a resident superintendent in the parks who ostensibly is there to deal with 
the problems of the people, in practice, all of the decisions are made by 
the people in Ottawa. 


I want to stop there, because that has been one complaint I have had as é 
member of Parliament for this constituency for a number of years, almost 10 
that people say even the smallest decisions have to be made by people in Ottawa 
Actually the superintendent, although he is a superintendent here and then wé 
have the western division, by the time you funnel all this through to Ottawa 
there is so much delay. I wonder if the Senator would point out some of th’ 
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smaller decisions that have to be cleared in Ottawa, together with some of the 
arger ones and what really is the problem, because people are looking for some 
ocal autonomy here, either through their superintendent or some degree of 
lemocracy. 


\| 


Senator CAMERON: Mr. Chairman, this is one of the areas which has given 
oncern to the citizens. They will go to the superintendents—and I would like to 
ay here in fairness to the superintendents, that we have had some very good 
mes—but I know that they have felt that they cannot make decisions on 
heir own, they must check with Ottawa to get these decisions backed. For 
xample, we have had a request from the university to put in a survey 
chool, for three weeks last summer, as one of the activities in the Banff 
chool. We met with the dean of engineering, and the superintendent in my office 
nd it was agreed that this would be a reasonable thing to do. It would not 
npair the parks in any way and the superintendent said: “No, I cannot give you 
n answer on that, I will have to check with Ottawa.” The answer from Ottawa 
vas a refusal. This is something not in keeping with the purpose of the national 
arks. That is one and it may bea fairly major one, because it is in conflict with 
ae attitude the parks take toward what should be done here. There are numer- 
us small details that come up and the superintendent will use this phrase, 
forward your application to me, I am just a post office, I will send it to Ottawa.” 
Mr. WooLLIAMs: Yes, but in carrying that a little further when you go on in 
our brief you say: 
Regardless of where the fault lies, the fact remains that the people 
living in the parks want some say in the formulation of policies which will 
affect their lives— 


Several citizens have said to me that even if you want to change the colour 
‘the soap, in the swimming places or the bath places, you almost have to write 
ttawa and this has been the great problem. This has been one ofthe great 
tults and I think the Senator may agree with me that one of the great faults 
‘this problem is that even when you get into a situation where someone wants. 
‘make a slight improvement to the property or some change, they write the 
iperintendent and the superintendent has to send it to the western division 
ad then it goes to Ottawa and there may be plans and there is a delay some- 
‘mes of six months to a year. The major complaint here is getting answers to 
‘quiries of even small matters that affect business concerns, industries or 
operty. 

_ Senator Cameron: This is true. You can make requests on matters dealing 
ith development of property and the superintendent will refer it to Ottawa 
“id it takes weeks or months to get a reply. 


i An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, is the superintendent of the park here to. 
‘“Swer these complaints which Mr. Woolliams is making? 


Mr. Woottiams: I would like to finish my question. If it is a point of order, 
| asked if the superintendent is here, well he may be here, but I am asking’ 
le Senator. 
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Mr. Hamasz: On a question of order, Mr. Chairman, since these complaints 
have been raised with the superintendent of the national park, I believe that if 
he is here, he should answer these complaints. I so move that the superintendent 
be called to answer these complaints. After all, these complaints were made to 
him. 

Mr. TucKER: I second the motion. 


Mr. WootiiaMs: Could I speak to the point of order for a moment. I was 
asking the Senator a few questions which he knows and has knowledge of and he 
presented the citizens’ brief. If we were to call the superintendent of parks, after 
all, he is in the employ of the department, and I would not think my good friend. 
the doctor would not want to put a superintendent in the very sensitive position 
of having to criticize his supervisors or even criticize the parks in any respect 
in this regard, because I would think it might be difficult for his future pro- 
motions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am going to adjourn the meeting at this point. 


Mr. Harpasz: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I still believe that the 
superintendent should have the privilege of answering to these complaints. After 
all, these are complaints which have been referred to very frequently. If he is 
here, he should answer them. 


An hon. MemBeER: I disagree completely, Mr. Chairman, because this does 
not refer to one superintendent. This refers to a series of superintendents both in 
Jasper and in Banff and the problem is not against the superintendent, the 
problem rises higher than that in the department in Ottawa. Mr. MacDonald 
should be answering, not the superintendent. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Chairman, may I just say one word. We are in the 
position administratively where we have a new town manager, who has been 
here two months or something like that. We have a new superintendent who has 
been here less than that therefore, as far as the local offices are concerned—and 
they are good people—they are not familiar with this background. The superin- 
tendent who was here is now down in Halifax. 


The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, I shall reserve the decision of whether the 
motion is in order or not after lunch. We will now adjourn as guests of Senator 
Cameron and his associates. 


e (12.01 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
e (2.08 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order please. We will now commence our proceedings. Prior 
to the adjournment for lunch, we were entertaining a resolution moved by Dr. 
Haidasz and seconded by Mr. Tucker to the effect that the superintendent of the 
parks be summoned for questioning. Now inasmuch as the superintendent has 
not been on the job very long, and is not here, perhaps the Committee may wish 
to have Mr. MacDonald answer any questions and after which we should proceet 


| 
| 
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| 
‘ith the hearing of other briefs of people who have presented them and wish to 
sad them to the Committee. What are the wishes of members of the Committee? 


' Mr. WoottiaAMs: Mr. Chairman, I would like to see them go ahead with their 
riefs, because I found out during the adjournment that many of the things we 
rere going to ask are contained in the briefs. I would like to make that 
iggestion. They came here to be heard and I think they should be heard. 


An hon. MEMBER: I sincerely agree on the point that we should hear—par- 
cularly from the individual briefs. 
An hon. Memper: Mr. Chairman, I will be the seconder of that motion 
roviding (passage not recorded) for the superintendent. As far as I am con- 
earned, a superintendent is only a name even though he may be here for a year 
c may be here for a month, but when statements are made they are either true 
r not and I think that if the superintendents are not going to be asked then Mr. 
TacDonald should take the responsibility. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you agree? 
_ An hon. MEMBER: We will hear the briefs first. 
} 


| The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that in order for you to decide that if we 
ispose of the question with Mr. MacDonald then we can proceed with the briefs. 
do not expect that it will be too long. 


An hon. MEMBER: I would suggest that Mr. MacDonald be asked to handle 
ny questions, and if he needs help, then call upon the people who are under 
im. I think that is a fair way. 


The CHAIRMAN: The consensus of opinion is that we hear the brief first. We 
hall now hear from the Calgary Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fred Scott, who in 
ddition to the brief has slides to show. 


Mr. FRED Scotr (Member of the Parks Committee, Calgary Chamber of 

‘ommerce): Honourable Chairman and gentlemen. This brief is presented by the 
‘algary Chamber of Commerce, Parks Committee. 
_ The City of Calgary lies 60 road miles east of the East gate of the Banff 
Tational Park. Its very proximity therefore gives to inhabitants of the City of 
valgary a great interest in the National Parks and their administration. To a 
onsiderable extent the commercial activity within the National Parks reflects 
tself in the commercial life of the City of Calgary inasmuch as this City is the 
entral supply point for the Banff and Lake Louise areas and commercial 
ransactions made within the National Parks are reflected in bank clearings in 
he City of Calgary. 

It must be assumed that the standing committee on Northern Affairs and 
Tational Resources has been called to Banff and Jasper to conduct hearings in 
riew of an increasing conflict appearing within the Western National Parks. 

_ In its simplest terms the protagonists appear to be those who desire to 

naintain the area within the National Parks boundaries in a natural or wil- 

lerness state, hereinafter called “the naturalists”, and those who desire to create 

vithin the National Parks adequate recreational and accommodation facilities for 

he purpose of inducing more people to come and to stay within the National 

?arks, whom we shall call in this Brief “the recreationalists”. All other points 
25176—6 
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and issues devolve directly from the basic incompatibility of the above two 
philosophies in their widest senses. 


Clearly, so long as such conflict remains in existence there can be nothing 
but hard feelings, disagreement over petty points, and general antagonism, 
however carefully veiled, which will do nothing but impair the efforts of the 
National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and Nationa] 
Resources as well as impair the efforts of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce and others who believe that attracting tourists to this country is a 
valuable industry in terms of the country’s development. | 


The Calgary Chamber of Commerce accepts wholeheartedly the wilderness 
concept. It is clear that unless safeguards are maintained, the growth of popula- 
tion is bound to encroach upon those areas in this country which have hitherto 
been inhabited only by the wild life with which we have been so fortunately 
endowed. On the other hand however the Calgary Chamber of Commerce 
submits that a geographical readjustment is required in order to meet the 
demands of those whose outdoor life is to some extent mechanically inspired, or 
at least for whom an appreciation of the flora and fauna is enhanced by 
proximately located adequate and proper facilities normally found in this mod- 
ern day and age. 


This Brief will deal only with the situation as found in the Banff, Jasper and 
Yoho National Parks because to this Chamber’s knowledge these are the only 
Parks in which such a conflict is in existence. 


Basic Assumptions 


The following assumptions are in our opinion the very foundation of this 
Brief: 

1. The development of tourism is an extremely important industry in 
the economic life of this country. That this premise has been recognized 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce leaves no doubt. Many other 
media have also recognized and spent considerable sums of money in the 
promotion of tourism. One of the simplest promotions is found in your Air 
Canada timetable. It is suggested that when you look up “Calgary”, you 
will find instead the words “Calgary/Banff”’. As Banff is no metropolis, 
the purpose of its inclusion is clear. It is further to be noted that in all of 
the publicity directed to Western Canada’s mountains the slant is to the 
Rocky Mountains, not to the National Parks. People do not travel dis- 
tances to see a National Park. They travel to see physical assets and a 
superimposition of a National Park is in most cases merely an unexpected 
adjunct. ‘ 


2. The Rocky Mountains are the biggest single natural attraction in 
the Dominion of Canada west of the Great Lakes, This is logical. No other 
topography offers the attraction for all the whole year around. Oceans are 
not attractive in the winter time. Lakes in themselves are similarly 
restricted. The mountains on the other hand offer facilities for winter and 
summer, education, benefit, enjoyment and recreation. 


3. The Western Canadian National Parks embrace most of the accessi- 
ble Rocky Mountains. | 


¢ 
1! 
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4. Resulting from the above assumptions it must also be assumed that 
tourism within Western Canada and particularly within the Rocky 
| Mountain area depends entirely upon the policies of the Department of 
| Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Parks Branch. 


| 
| 


‘eography 


Before you now is a map showing the outline of the National Parks in 
uestion and the highways throughout. In these Parks there are approximately 
80 miles of paved highway. It seems reasonable to assume that wilderness in its 
ecepted definition is violated by the intrusion of asphalt. Accordingly it is 
sasonable to say that wherever the highways have come, the wilderness has left. 
urthermore, the area, I would suggest, within two miles of any highway has in 
s truest sense lost its isolation. You can therefore see on this reasoning that 
ver 1,100 square miles of property in the National Parks are not now in a 
‘ilderness state. 


_ At this point we should examine the relationship of National Parks in 
Iberta to National Parks in the rest of the country. 


Do you realize that in Alberta over 21,000 square miles have been taken for 
ational Parks? When you compare this to Quebec which has none and Ontario 
hich only has 11 square miles, the proportions become staggering, Even the 
rovince of British Columbia only has 1,671 square miles and everyone of these 
re almost adjacent to the Alberta border, the furthest away being Revelstoke 
ad Kootenay National Parks. 


I must however add that in that Alberta total there is included the Wood 
uffalo Park in the very northern fringe of Alberta which contains a little better 
tan 14,000 square miles. Let’s then just look at the populated areas towards the 
outhern part of the Province. Here Alberta’s total is still 7,042 square miles. 
ompare this against 11 in Ontario and 1,671 in British Columbia. On this basis 
lberta has over 61 per cent of the total National Parks without including Wood 
uffalo Park. 


Let’s go at it another way. As all of B.C.’s National Parks are close to the 


dberta border, then between Alberta and British Columbia there is 8,713 square 
‘iles or 30 per cent of the National total excluding Wood Buffalo. Wood Buffalo 
self has within the Province of Alberta 17,300 square miles or 59 per cent. All 
‘ the rest of Canada has 3,263 miles or 11 per cent of the National total. Is this 
sally equitable? The answer is very clear. Depending upon how the Parks were 
ministered this can either be a blessing to Alberta or it can be absolutely 
\scriminatory. 


Another important feature to consider as you look at the map is the 
“oximity of these Parks to both Edmonton and Calgary. It must follow that 
lese Parks offer the only reasonable location for recreation for the inhabitants 
(the Western Provinces. 


_lIam now pointing out the areas in which development has actually occurred 
‘ready. These consist of Banff, Lake Louise and Jasper. The other two areas, 
askatchewan River Crossing and Storm Mountain are potentially developable 
( recreation areas and have small developments now. One area which is not 
‘own is the area of Sunshine Ski Village located approximately here. 
 25176—63 
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Mr. Davis, would you point out Sunshine? 

It is clear that any of these areas in which development has taken place 
cannot revert to wilderness. Under these circumstances are the recreationalists 
not reasonable in asking for a common sense approach, namely, recognize that it 
has occurred and give it the recognition which it ought to have? 


Present Policy 


Policies presently being employed in the administration of the National 
Parks are purportedly founded upon Paragraph 4 of the National Parks Act 
which reads as follows: 

“The Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada for their 
benefit, education and enjoyment subject to the provisions of this Act and 
the regulations, and such Parks shall be maintained and made use of so as 
to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


Following upon this we are aware of the undermentioned statements: 

“T believe there is a practical, if not theoretical, limit to the number 
of visitors a National Park, or a specific Park area, can receive and serve 
the public in a satisfactory manner and not depreciate the areas involved 
through heavy visitor use. It is in our best interests as Park administra- 
tors to help prevent the saturation point from being reached.” (Mr. J, A. 
MacDonald, Deputy Minister of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. ) 

“Motels, cabins, lodges, etc., should, wherever possible, be grouped 
with service camp grounds and other necessary service facilities, such as 
grocery stores, to minimize impairment to the Park and simplify servic- 
ing. The objective should be to gradually eliminate the many scattered 
developments that now exist.” 

“The leasing of land and the construction of permanent buildings by 
private organizations (Youth organizations, churches, clubs, etc.) should 
not be permitted in the National Parks.” | 

“It is reasonable to assume that the words “benefit”, “education”, and 
“enjoyment” were not intended to mean any more than the benefit, 
education and enjoyment which is associated directly with the products of 
nature or history.” 


Results of Policy 
The following results appear to have emerged from the strict application of 
the above policies: 
1. No further extensions of educational facilities can be tolerated. 
Such educational facilities thereby eliminated or seriously limited would 
include universities, colleges, schools of specialized or general training, 
ay 
2. Development is clearly being constricted into small areas which 
have been labelled ‘Visitors’ Service Centres”. 
3. All commercial developments are limited by 42-year leases with no 
option to renew and with no compensation for improvements made, 
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thereby creating an undesirable apathy on the part of private investors 
to spend money in the National Parks. 


4. Lack of facilities other than those directly connected with nature 
are for the most part causing people to leave very shortly after their 
arrival. 


5. A lack of housing exists, arising not, it is suggested, from lack of 
private enterprise, but rather from the Department’s reluctance to permit 
people to live in the Park at all. It would appear that residence within the 
Parks is permitted for those who work there only if living outside the 
Park gates is not practicable. 


. 6. There has been much unfavourable publicity from people who have 
come to camp or otherwise accommodate themselves within the National 
Parks during the summer and have found that service is bad, that accom- 
modation is substandard, that facilities for evening recreation are ex- 
tremely limited, and who thereby pack up and move on with a bad taste 
in their mouths. 


Let us examine each of the above in order to endeavor to assess their 
mportance. 


_ Firstly then we will deal with educational facilities. Within the last year or 
9a proposal was put forward to create a college at or near the town of Banff. A 
1ore wonderful setting could not be imagined. Students would come to seek 
igher education and with it there would be the ever present ability to partake 
f the wonderful outdoors which exists in the Rocky Mountains. The proposal 
vas of course rejected. The basis of such rejection appears to have been that 
uch college would impair the Park. Is it not open to serious question that 
ducational facilities are never an impairment, particularly when education is 
ne of the specific purposes for the establishment of National Parks? 

Secondly, the constricted development plan can be very easily substantiated. 
‘here has emerged an expression ‘Visitors’ Service Centre’? which appears to 
ean a place at which visitors can come, receive the necessary services, and then 
resumably be moved along. Certainly camping for a period of over two weeks is 
orbidden. The net effect of other indaequacies will for the most part hasten their 
‘eparture considerably. Indeed, one Parks official some time ago stated that 
eople had to keep moving in order that over a million people could visit the 
‘ark each year. The majority of such visits occur of course in the summer time 
od it is not therefore difficult to see how severe the required turn over must be. 


There is another aspect of this as well. Can you envisage that a visitor will 
eally enjoy a fresh mountain morning when there is a service station on one 
ide of him, a grocery store on the other, a highway in front, a camp ground 
ehind him, the roar of diesels from the railroad within 200 yards of him on 
ne side and the roar of the diesels on the Trans-Canada Highway within 300 
ards on the other? If you were that visitor, would you not have found it more 
ppealing to live in a hotel or chalet on a high mountain shelf above the valley 
ea architecturally blended to the mountain with a magnificent landscape and 
ae scent of pine drifting in the window? Lights, please. I now am going to show 
P you gentlemen certain photographs to establish somewhat of what I am 
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speaking. By the way, I should interject here, an addendum will come in here to 
our brief demonstrating with all of these slides in photographic form for your 
future reference. 


This is the view from the Lake Louise Lifts upper terminal down the valley 
of the Bow River. You will see the slashing that has already occurred in that 
valley due to the Trans-Canada Highway and the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
railway, of course, beat the parks here by some two years. This, however, is a 
wonderful panorama, a wonderful landscape; it is part of our national heritage 
without any question. This, by the way, lies exactly 40 miles west of here and 
you will, undoubtedly, see it tomorrow morning. 


Now, I show you a picture that is very similar in its valley. This is at 
Cortina, Italy. You will notice the little chalets in the foreground, and you will 
notice how well they blend into this beautiful scenery; and, I suggest with 
respect, no impairment has occurred here of anything beautious or wonderful in 
nature. 


Here is a picture taken—well you will not see it exactly in its present form, 
that lake is pretty frozen right now—at Jasper. The only thing unnatural, in this 
photograph, is, of course, the gentleman standing in the foreground. Now, turn 
your camera 90 degrees to the right, and there is the scene you will see. Surely, 
that beautiful lodge has, if anything, brought out the brilliance of nature and not 
diminished it. 

Here is a photograph of a hotel that is located only three-quarters of a mile 
away, the Banff Springs Hotel. You can see how the mountains tend to give this 
hotel the majesty which it could never find anywhere else. Here is a similar 
picture near Cortina with one of these beautiful hotels nestled at the foot of the 
Alps. Can anyone say that the glory of God as represented by these mountains 
has been diminished by this chalet? That chalet, by the way, sir, is located also 
near Cortina, Italy. 


Here is a view similar to the first view you saw: people have invaded the 
land, and I suggest to you seriously that these are the people who most of all are 
enjoying the country; they are enjoying the Rockies as we know them. Here, 
would you like, if you turned the foregoing picture around, to see such a lovely 
little Alpine village as this nestled in the foot of the mountains; nothing of 
impairment there. 


Here is a view of Cortina. Now across on the other side of that valley in 
those trees, is one of the world’s finest bob-sled runs. I challenge you, gentlemen, 
to spot it; it need not be seen, and it is not, but it still is a wonderful bob-sled 
run. 


Here is a view at Field, as a matter of fact you can see the heavy hand of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway right at the bottom. Now take that view, and super- 
impose upon it the lovely little mountain chalet that you will find in this view. 
Here they are, gentlemen, all nestled up here in retreat. It is a wonderful setting, 
which is also at Cortina; that, by the way, is the view of the Olympic downhill 
run. 


Here is a view of Cortina also. I do not suppose that the trolley car in the 
foreground takes anything away from the sheer rock behind it. As a matter of 
fact, if anything, I suggest that it shows that man’s efforts are really rather puny 
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ompared to natures. Here is a view also near Cortina, in the same valley that I 
lave described before. This is a beautiful lodge, high above the valley floor. In 
hat lodge, people sleep, eat, dine, drink, and so on. It is a wonderful place and it 
5 a wonderful country; and nature is right there, right at the doorstep. 


| Here is a view across the valley towards Mount Temple, again, 40 miles 
traight west. This is the valley floor of the Bow River. This shows then, what we 
ave here and what you will be seeing. 


Lights on, please. 


Certainly camping for over a period of two weeks is forbidden. The net 

ffect of other inadequacies, for the most part, will hasten people’s departure 
onsiderably. I am sorry, I jumped a page. 
_ The third result is the leasing policy of which doubtless you have heard 
auch. It seems to be generally felt that 42 years offers a slim margin for 
ecovery of capital, let alone for the gaining of the profit that is normally 
xpected by private enterprise. The practical result is found in the proposed 
‘isitors’ Service Centre at Lake Louise wherein tenders for a 500-room motel 
rere called for and none were received. Then a re-evaluation of the situation 
ras made and tenders for much smaller motels or motor hotels were requested. 
\gain we understand no acceptable tenders were received. Businessmen are just 
ot interested, it would seem, in this sort of deal and one word we received was 
nat the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources was actually 
ontemplating building its own motels. This has to be a strange development in a 
ountry which bases its economic system on the maintenance of free enterprise. 


Fourthly, there is an appalling lack of facilities. The facilities to which we 
afer, of course, are not accommodation primarily but the other facilities which 
re necessary to create a holiday atmosphere. Please examine the situation, if 
ou will, from this point of view. You are a visitor in Banff and the day is not 
rpical of our Sunny Alberta; in fact it is a little sloppy. What are you going to 
0 to amuse yourself? There are three or four places in which you might obtain a 
rink. There is one movie hall. There is a bowling alley which is usually jammed 
‘ith local young people and that is a good thing and there are two swimming 
ools, neither of which are close to the downtown area and therefore reasonably 
naccessible by foot. What will you do? The foregoing does not apply however 
ist to rainy days. In the mountains the last light comes early. What are you 
ding to do after dark? And after one or two days of this situation how long are 
ou. going to stay in the National Parks? Is it open for suggestion that the 
resent policy discourages visitors, not encourages them? 


_ The best comparison is provided by Switzerland in which, in 1963, five and 
ne-half million tourists spent an average of over three nights per person. 
cording to our best information, our visitors spend an average of approxi- 
ately one night per visitor. Could this be attributable to the lack of good 
°ccommodation and facilities? 


Fifthly, housing has not in any way kept up with the demand and instances 
re reported of people who have come to Banff to obtain jobs and have not been 
ole to find any accommodation whatsoever. As has been previously suggested, 
ie Parks Branch would be quite happy to see everyone live outside of the Park 
ates but has had to give way somewhat in view of the rather vast transportation 


| 
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problem that would emerge. The indirect effect of good accommodation is foun: 
in the service of the visitors within the town of Banff. Can you expect a) 
employee of any concern you want to name to do his utmost to see that other 
are happy when he ‘himself is very unhappy due to his lack of a reasonabl 
residence? 

It is advised that recently 24 residential lots were opened for lease. It i 
thought that this represents the only increase in residential housing for the las 
year. If this is so then it is obvious that the supply is not in any way whatsoeve 
meeting the demand. 

Finally the unfavourable publicity that has emanated from visitors to th 
Parks is a logical outcome of the foregoing shortcomings. 


Possible Solutions 


The undermentioned solutions are proposed on the basis of the followin 
two hypotheses: 


1. That the pressure is going to continue to get better recreationa 
areas in the mountains so that people may partake more freely of skiing 
skating, swimming, dining, dancing, drinking as well as the now acceptei 
recreations of hiking, horseback riding and fishing. 


2. That now is the time to accept reality. In certain areas our wil 
derness has gone. Every highway, every railroad, every chalet, ever, 
hotel, every ski lift and every street light has negatived wilderness. 


What then are the solutions? 


The following are respectfully suggested for your consideration: 


1. Cause an evaluation to be made of the country within four or fiv 
miles of the main highways to determine which areas are more ideall 
suited to be developed as recreational areas. Then by agreement with th 
Province of Alberta, return such areas to the Province on the conditio 
that the areas be used for the purpose of recreation only. This eliminate 
industry and hunting automatically. In return for this, it is reasonable ani 
proper for the Federal Government to request a similar number of squar 
miles of land which can truly be considered to be wilderness or which ha 
had no development up to this time and contains features which ought ti 
be embodied in our national history. 


It is considered that this method is the best method to resolve thi 
conflict which appears to have arisen. It would seem that present policy 
has created an aura of schizophrenia in the National Parks Branch. On th 
one hand the National Parks officer is dedicated to the principle 0 
preserving the country as it was. On the other hand he is expected to be i 
town planning expert or at least to have a working knowledge of th 
effect that the impact of the creation of the town will have on th 
surrounding country. Such areas deeded back to the Province ought to bi 
sufficient in scope to eliminate effectively the cry for additional land fo 
recreational purposes for at least the next 200 years. It is suggested tha 
there are methods of determining the potential requirement for sucl 
recreational facilities within the time period noted and a reasonabl\ 
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a allowance should be made in the disposition of property in order that no 
| such pressure can re-develop. 


The map which is presently before you showing certain areas in 
which such recreation might reasonably be found is submitted for your 
| consideration. It is not all inclusive but is designed to stimulate reflection 
| of the possibility which this solution offers. 


You will note, gentlemen, the green circles there, demonstrating possible future, 
as well as present emplacements. 


Now, I am just going to digress for one moment. It seems to us that it is an 
advisable and desirable feature for this country to have a string of national parks 
all across this country. However, it is our opinion, as individuals—not necessarily 
that of the Chamber of Commerce—that the federal government is very unlikely 
to obtain further square mileage until such time as it is prepared to make 
reasonable concessions. It would be a wonderful thing, for example, to have the 
area of Dinosaur Valley, near Drumheller located 80 miles east of Calgary, 
contained within the national parks. With all due respect to Senator Cameron, 
we could then establish that all of the fossils of this country, are not in the 
Senate. Furthermore we have the Cypress Hills of this country, and this is a 
wonderful area of recreation in southeastern Alberta, and could well be includ- 
ed. Furthermore, I, myself, took the liberty of looking up in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary the meaning of “park’’, and I quote “‘a large enclosed piece of ground 
surrounding a mansion; a plot of ground used as a public place for recreation; an 
artillery encampment”. Well we can find the artillery encampment every year at 
Mount Revelstoke National Park, where they try to knock down our avalanche 
qazard. 


As far as the public place of recreation, I do not know about that. The large 
enclosed piece of ground surrounding a mansion; yes, I do think that the 
administration building is a mansion. 

Instead, then, I suggest to you, for your own consideration, gentlemen, that 
the word “park” is, in its basic form, a misnomer, and always has been. This, if it 
ie going to be a wilderness, should be a preservation or a reserve, not park. 


To carry out this plan it is admitted that the sanctification of lands com- 
orised in National Parks is going to have to be modified. As soon as a piece of 
‘and becomes deified then there is all kinds of room for emotionalism to set in. 
This, it is suggested with regret, is exactly what has happened and so many 
arguments have been advanced which can only be deemed to be bordering on the 
ysterical. We can only refer you to some of the arguments which contributed to 
vanada’s loss of the 1972 Olympic Games as examples. 


If the foregoing solution is unacceptable, then a comprehensive system of 
zoning ought to be instituted as soon as possible. It would appear that zones 
would by nature be three, that is to say, wilderness, recreational and urban. The 
wilderness zone speaks of course for itself. Is it reasonable that in such a zone 
riot even footpaths or trails should be encouraged? A sign on the highway “Trail 
j0 Eagle Lake” may in itself be a derogation of the wilderness principle because 
n creating a trail man has placed the heavy foot of civilization, thereby derogat- 
ng from the principles of the naturalists. 
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The recreation zone should contain outdoor facilities for recreation. Among 
these would be ski hills with lifts, skating rinks, swimming pools, golf courses, 
tennis courts, footpaths for hikers, trails for horseback riding and cycling and 
any other outdoor activity which may conveniently or economically be so in- 
stalled. Also convenient to these various facilities ought to be the hotels and 
motels in which the participants can live and be entertained in the hours in 
which the outdoor activities are not available. 


For example, let us take the sport of skiing which has grown fantastically in. 
the last decade of the Dominion of Canada. In most successful ski resorts in this 
world, accommodation is located very else to the ski lifts and ski hills, this 
eliminates daily transportation and is exactly what skiers want. If an effort is 
made to keep the accommodation away from the hills, as has up till now been 
largely the case, the desirable atmosphere is lost. The result changes skiing from 
a week-long sport into largely a commuter business over the week ends. The 
proof of this is found in Sunshine Ski Village where the accommodation is 
located immediately adjacent ito the ski slopes. Even with the additional accomo- 
dation installed one year ago we are told that weekly and two-weekly bookings 
are extremely heavy at this time and it is anticipated that within another month 
accommodation will simply become unavailable during the months of February, 
March and April. In other areas where skiing facilities and accommodation are 
severed the rush is so great over the week ends that the existing facilities 
throughout the Parks are overcrowded but weekdays are quite dead. Meanwhile 
thousands of Alberta skiers are going to Colorado, Idaho and abroad for their ski 
holidays. There are other reasons for them going abroad as well. It is generally 
conceded in other skiing areas that along with the accommodation must be built 
the facilities for indoor entertainment. The lifts close at the latest at four thirty 
o’clock in the afternoon, Indoor swimming pools, dance floors, restaurants and 
lounges will occupy the skier for the balance of the day and he feels that he has. 
been on a holiday. It is of course clear that holidays are a form of recreation and 
in many cases they have almost become synonymous. Such recreational facilities 
are even now almost totally unavailable in Western Canada. It is no wonder that 
few skiers come to Alberta from the United States or Europe, despite the fact 
that Alberta has some of the best skiing conditions in the world. 


I just throw out to you, as a slight digression, I would bet your bottom) 
dollar that you could fire a cannon down Banff Avenue any afternoon or evening 
during the week, and you would never hit a soul; you might scare a few people 
with nervous shock, that is all. 


These recreational areas should be made large enough to accommodate 
anticipated requirement for expansion. If the facilities as have been suggested 
are installed, there can be little doubt but what the requirement for additional 
facilities will develop. Accordingly, recreation areas should be defined by topog- 
raphy rather than by arbitrary acreage allotment. Thus, for example, a certain. 
valley or the eastern slopes of a certain mountain with a sufficient area at the | 
foot thereof could reasonably be set aside as a recreational area or areas. Again, 
sufficient areas should be allowed for at this point in order to accommodate all 
anticipated future demand. ‘ 
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The urban area of course would offer the supermarkets, the movie theatres, 
the bowling alleys and such other facilities as are not conveniently located 
within a hotel which would be found in the recreational area. 


| The essence of establishment of successful recreational and urban areas will 
be security of tenure. Here it would appear that the National Parks administra- 
tion of the United States has taken a much more realistic attitude. Present 
information indicates that he who creates a capital improvement should be 
compensated for that improvement in accordance with its value at the time that 
compensation is to be given. A suggested compromise in the Dominion of Canada 
would not necessarily be to abandon the policy of the 42-year lease. Instead 
however, the Government of Canada ought to have an option either to take the 
property at the end of the 42 years and pay reasonable compensation depending 
upon the existing value of the assets or alternatively, to give the right of a 
further 42-year renewal with no compensation at the ‘termination of the addi- 
tional 42 years, In this way the investor will not try to get every nickle back in 
the 42 years together with his cost of maintenance and his profit because he 
<nows that if he maintains the premises in good condition he will be able to 
continue on in the operation of the premises for a further 42 years. This will 
encourage the investor, then, to maintain the value of the property. It would 
seem reasonable that under no circumstances should the investor be entitled to 
obtain more in constant dollars on termination of the first 42 year period than he 
actually put into the actual construction. There is no necessity, it would appear, 
‘or the Government to be required to pay for renovations after the value of the 
original construction has already been applied. 


I should add here, in case there is any ambiguity there, however, that if, 
luring the period of 42 years, the investor creates additional capital improve- 
nent, which enhance the value of the land, this should be added to the original 
value of construction. 


A further step ought then to be taken. Those responsible for the administra- 
ion of the various zones should be divided into two groups, that is the wil- 
lerness administrators and the recreation and urban administrators. Authority 
gust be given to each group to administer completely the zones allotted within 
he policy which is almost completely defined by the creation of the zones. All 
00 often in the past, a request for permission to do this or that has been met by 
reply from local Parks officers: ““We’re sorry, we cannot make a ruling on this 
aatter and have referred it to Ottawa for decision.” This has invariably created 
ong periods of delay. 

An hon. Memser: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Scott: The better system, then, it is suggested is to vest in the local 
‘dministrations the widest powers to carry out the objects of the respective 
ones, much as the Calgary Regional Planning Commission has power to regu- 
ate all development within its territorial jurisdiction. 

An appeal tribunal ought also to be provided whose members ought to be 
omprised of persons other than those persons directly employed by the De- 
artment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Such a court would then 
able to apply broad principles in a totally impartial manner to each set of 
acts presented. It is suggested that the Exchequer Court be invited to exercise 
ais function. 


| 
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I would think, seriously, gentlemen, that Mr. Justice Thurlo, or Mr. Justice 
Kearney would love to have three or four days vacation in the Canadian Rockies. 


In conclusion the Calgary Chamber of Commerce restates its position that 
wilderness areas are valuable in the development of our country as they pre- 
serve nature’s values. On the other hand the Calgary Chamber of Commerce 
does not support the extent to which such policies have been applied in the 
Banff, Jasper and Yoho National Parks, inasmuch as the acreage comprised in 
these Parks is vast and there is therefore adequate room for compromise in 
order to ensure that the citizens of Canada are able to make better use of these 
public lands without detracting in any material way from their natural or 
national value. 

I thank you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Scott. Gentlemen, at this point ] 
wish to intervene for a brief observation. During the luncheon a local gentleman 
asked me if, when the report is considered by the Committee, it has to be 
approved by officials of the department. It is because of this misconception that ] 
wish to point out that the parliamentary Committee has been authorized by 
parliament, and therefore it is absolutely independent. This is an extension of 
parliament and whatever recommendation this Committee may deem advisable 
to make, for presentation to parliament, it will be done independently of any 
other parties of officials. I just wanted to make this brief explanation for the 
benefit of those who may not know. 

Now, gentlemen, the next to present a brief, is Mr. Joe Balla of the Alberte 
Fish and Game Association. Mr. Balla? 


Mr. JoE BAutuia (President, Alberta Fish and Game Association): 
Chairman, distinguished and honourable members of Her Majesty’s Government 

It is a privilege to appear before you here today as president of the Aleit 
Fish and Game Association. 

May I first say the Alberta Fish and Game Association was established or 
February 21st, 1908 and incorporated under the Societies Act of Alberta No- 
vember 13th, 1946. 


The association was born in the belief that every resident and citizen of this 
great country of ours has a great and inescapable stake in the conservation of ou! 
natural resources. The Alberta Fish and Game Association therefore accepts an¢ 
desires to face a basic responsibility to do its part in assuring that our natura 
resources are properly managed and used. 

In this approach, the Alberta Fish and Game Association does not desire t 
speak for or pursue objectives from any self-centered or selfish aspects restrictec 
to the likes and dislikes of any, or all of its membership, but rather on a basis 0: 
betterment for the majority of the people in this province and the Dominion 0: 
Canada as a whole. 

In the beginning, the Alberta Fish and Game Association had, for the mosi 
part, regional representation only. Today it is a federation with more than 10¢ 
affiliated clubs spread across the province and a membership of some 17,000. | 

The Alberta Fish and Game Association is affiliated with the Canadiai 
Wildlife Federation and supports the brief presented to the Standing Committe 
earlier this year. ‘ 
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The Alberta Fish and Game Association supports Canada’s National Wildlife 
Policy and Program as outlined in the statement by the Hon. Arthur Laing, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, in the House of Commons, 
April 6th, 1966. 

| The Alberta Fish and Game Association supports Canada’s National Parks 
Policy as it stands. The association endorses the statement of reference “NA- 
TIONAL PARKS—THEIR PURPOSE AND THEIR FUTURE”, an address given 
before the Halifax Kiwanis Club, March 14th, 1966 by Mr. E. A. Cote, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources. 


The Alberta Fish and Game Association endorses the basic principles con- 
tained in the National Parks Zoning Program recommending boundary outlining 
for service development, transition zones and wilderness areas in the national 
parks. 

Backgrounded on these preliminary remarks, the Alberta Fish and Game 
Association would like to pursue some additional observations and recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the Standing Committee. 


| 1, Heavy emphasis is being placed in Alberta on tourist development and 
tourist promotion. A significant philosophy among many of the tourist promoters 
's that our national parks should be geared to open, commercialized exploitation 
for the economic benefits derived from tourism. It is contended that it takes 
tourists to justify and support our national parks. A key word mentioned over 
and over again by all factions is “enjoyment” of our national parks. 


The Alberta Fish and Game Association rejects outright any claim that 
jourism should be foremost in the establishment, development and pursuit of 
»bjectives for our national parks. Enjoyment without impairment is fundamen- 
‘al and basic in the administration and use of our national parks. In purpose and 
ise of our national parks, preservation of the composition of Nature must be 
idhered to as a ground rule principle if our national parks continue to be a 
1ational resource of this country. 


_. The National Parks Act of the United States, adopted in 1916, states this 
asic purpose, in part: “‘...the fundamental purpose of the national parks is to 
‘onserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife there- 
n, and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such a manner and by such 
neans as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations”. 


_ There is a very important key in this determination of policy. National 
varks are for our enjoyment. National parks must also be for the enjoyment of 
uture generations. This places strict rules against impairment. This also places 
(trict rules against exploitation for economic benefit. 


How to provide enjoyment for the present generation and to retain and 
reserve our national parks for generations of the future is the task and 
hallenge that faces not only the administrators of our national parks, but more 
0 the policy makers. The economic argument is a tough one to hold against. We 
aust remember from the economic aspect though, that tourism brings not only 
nonetary return, but also intelligent curiosity that can and does stand in 
udgment of the values we place on our heritage. 


2. If we are to keep the future of Canada in proper perspective, we must 
nake sure that the learned men of the future—the scientists and research- 
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ers—we must make sure they will have the same opportunities as we have for 
research on undisturbed natural areas. Here again impairment is a key word. 
Severe restrictions must be placed on commercialized exploitation. 

3. We must have as a basic right—a right of our wildlife, to be able to 
perpetuate in natural environment. It is not our right to say what wildlife, if 
any, we shall or shall not leave for generations ahead. We therefore must 
jealously guard in volume, the wilderness aspect of our national parks. 

4. Our national parks are as much a part of our culture as the great 
compositions of music and works of art. Like great works of art and music, our 
national parks must be preserved with fullness, quality and the object of 
perpetuation. 

5. The Alberta Fish and Game Association stands against grand scale, mass 
participation events in national parks, particularly those of a competitive nature. 
Even the promotion of these undertakings seriously undermines the purpose and 
object of national parks. This stand is not one of conflict between social and 
economic progress and the concepts of wilderness preservation. Rather it is a 
conflict between preservation of our heritage and spoilage for monetary exploi- 
tation in return. 

6. Promotion is gaining momentum for the establishment of an Atlantic 
College in this region. We fail to see how this is in keeping with the intent, 
purpose or objects of our national parks. While the Banff School of Fine Arts 
and Continuing Education is held in high regard, we wonder if its position would 
be as equal it if were located outside the boundaries of Banff National Park. This 
example is cited in no way as an attempt to belittle the calibre of the school’s 
personnel, but as a manner of concern for exploitation through avenues other 
than direct commercialization. 

7. There is a great need in Alberta for the establishment of additional 
national parks, particularly in areas away from the mountainous terrain. We 
recommend that the area known as the British Block, north of Medicine Hat or 
at least a portion thereof, be given serious consideration for a Grasslands 
National Park. It would be the first of its kind in Canada. Much of the area is still 
in its natural state. It is a place where the buffalo could be home on the range 
again. 

8. There is need in Alberta for a great many more provincial parks with 
quality, character and specified zoning as to use. There is great need in this 
province for clearer definition of responsibilities towards recreation and park- 
lands, particularly in the urban fringe areas. 

9. There is great need from the National Park Service for information and 
interpretative services. We must not confuse information and interpretation. 
Information on brochures is required. Interpretation for provocation and thought 
is of at least equal importance in pursuing the objectives of our national parks. 

10. It is noted for information that the rules and restrictions applied against 
commercialization and exploitation for monetary gain by the Government of 
Alberta in the use and purpose of its provincial parks, are much more stringent 
than those applied to national parks. We find it difficult to understand therefore 
how some departments of the Alberta Government justify promotion towards 
greater commercialization in the national parks within the boundaries of this 
province. 4 


t 
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11. The Alberta Fish and Game Association recommends that man-made 
structures such as dams and reservoirs for hydro power and water supplies, and 
other structures that would prejudice the intent and purpose of our national 
sarks, should be erected outside of national park boundaries. It is also recom- 
nended that tourist accommodation facilities should, for all practical purposes, 
de erected outside of the national parks. 


12. The Alberta Fish and Game Association recommends the establishment 
of national park advisory committees at both the national and regional level as a 
neans of improved channels of communication between national parks and the 
vublic. 
| (eehank you very much, gentlemen. 


' The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Balla. Now, gentlemen, we have a submis- 


ion by Mr. M. J. Brusset representing a group of Calgarians interested in 
utdoor activities. Mr. Brusset? Members have been provided with a copy of the 
ubmission which Mr. Brusset will read now 


Mr. M. J. Brusset (President, Calgary Ski Club): The following brief is 
vased on the opinions expressed by a small group of Calgary residents who have 
ctively participated in Banff recreational activities for several years. All mem- 
ers of the group have contributed to development of Park recreational activities 


arough participation in organizations devoted to recreational use— 
An hon. Memser: Pardon the interruption but may I ask what brief this is? 


_ The CHarrMaNn: We cannot hear you. This brief is presented by the Presi- 
ent of the Calgary Ski Club. 


Mr. BrussetT: This brief is presented by a diversified group of Calgary 
tizens actively participating in outdoor activities in Banff National Park. 
he Calgary Ski Club has gone on record as Supporting this submission in full. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please proceed. 


_ Mr. Brusset: It is our opinion that the scope of activity enjoyed by the 
coup is most likely to appeal to the average visitor to the park. 


It is further realized that the Park must be available for the enjoyment of 
‘l varieties of mountain recreation as well as all levels of society. With this in 
‘ind, it must provide wilderness areas for the conservation and preservation of 
‘ildlife and natural beauty. 


_ The far-reaching fame of Banff as a natural beauty preservation has attract- 
both Canadian and foreign tourists in increasing numbers. Skiing, hiking, 
\hing and mountaineering are increasing in popularity as family and group 
‘tivities, and are recommended in the government sponsored fitness and health 
‘(mpaign. Government and business advertising is drawing increased numbers 
(both tourists and local citizens to the Park for all types of activity, or to enjoy 
fe beauty of the mountains. In general, there is an increasing enthusiasm in the 
le of the Park as a holiday area. 


| We feel that the Park in its areal vastness and ruggedness is fully capable of 
loviding areas devoted to the purposes of conservation and development. The 
‘equate long-range planning of zone development, facilities for all activities 
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can be provided that will not only preserve the natural beauty but will allow the 
unveiling of natural scenery not now readily accessible to the average Park 
visitor. 


We do not wish to advise the Government in regard to policy within the 
Park, but wish to convey to the Committee the desires of a group who are 
sincerely interested in the matters of recreational development, natural beauty, 
and conservation. 


The group offers the following points for your consideration: 


1. Area Zoning. 


Zoning has been offered as a method of planned development and preserva- 
tion of the Park. 


We are fully in agreement with zoning as a means directing participating 
groups to areas available for their respective activities. This would further 
permit the Department to provide facilities for camping, hiking, mountaineering, 
skiing, etc., for a long-range program. It would assist clubs, such as alpine and 
skiing organizations, to focus their activities in areas that would become familiar 
to the participants. It would allow activities to be carried out without interfer- 
ence with other activities or uses of the Park. 


Consideration must be given to the preservation of mountain beauty along 
the main highways and roads as well as conservation areas. Zones set aside for 
preservation of natural conditions will be in danger of disturbance unless the 
population is directed to areas set aside for recreation. 


2. Accessibility and Shelter: 


There are inadequate and insufficient secondary roads to disperse tourist and 
holiday traffic from the main highways. 


It seems reasonable that following zoning of the Park, an accessibility 
system consisting of highways, secondary roads, parkways, and trails should be 
developed to direct traffic to the zones of activity. This would serve a purpose 
also of diverting infiltration into the wilderness areas. 


Maps should be available to the users as well as fixed route signs and trai! 
markings. 


Outlying parking areas with campsites, toilet and refuse facilities are desir- 
able as recreational areas and a means to provide stop-over accommodation 
Branch roads from the main highways can be designed to minimize deterioratior 
of natural scenery. This has been very effectively accomplished in recent park 
developments. 


Shelters for campers in developed camping areas are very useful and th¢ 
Park administrators are to be commended for the progress that has been made ir 
this regard. We request the extension of this type of facility to be included in ‘ 
secondary system. Further to this, it is desirable to have remote shelter 
positioned in hiking and mountaineering areas. These shelters would be sel 
sufficient and maintained by the users. The purpose of the shelters would be ti 
provide emergency shelter as well as for stop-over comfort for the mountaineer 


ing participants. ‘ 
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| 
| Facilities at Recreational Developments: 


The theme of all development in the Park should be to provide facilities for 


(lincome groups frequenting the areas. With this in mind, it is essential that all 
ommercial developments provide adequate shelter and rest facilities for those 
isitors using an area. Although it is not our intent to be critical of present 
avelopments, it is obvious that most ski areas have inadequate toilet facilities, 
tnch and rest areas. We suggest that the Park Administration give this heavy 
msideration in approving further new areas or expansion of present develop- 
.ents. With increasing participation in the ski areas, traffic congestion at the 
tes and the movement of skiers from parking areas to the slopes will become an 
\ereasing problem. Skiing is used as an example rather than an object, in that it 
_an activity that concentrates a large number of participants in a local area. 
he problem of congestion can also be evident in campsites where large sites are 
2veloped rather than a series of small camp grounds dispersed through a 
‘anned area. 


Consideration should be given to the relief of congestion at the Banff and 
ake Louise townsites. Accommodation facilities at ski developments should be 
yailable to provide lodging and “off-hill” recreation for skiers and tourists. The 
"pes of facilities should be designed to provide service to all income groups and 
‘ith emphasis on accommodation for ever-increasing youth population using the 
ark areas. In certain other mountain developments, government sponsored and 
ipervised dormatory facilities provide a healthy atmosphere for youth to enjoy 
hile partaking in skiing, climbing and hiking activies on week-ends. 


Winter activity at the Park ski developments should include planned com- 
ptition. Co-operation between the Canadian Amateur Ski Association, various 
‘1 organizations supporting competitive skiing, and the Park administrators in 
yoviding adequate and safe competition areas is essential. Although skiing 
ould be considered an individual participating recreation, the spirit of com- 
ptiton is of interest to all participants. Consideration should also be given to 
sectator facilities at competitive areas. In recognition of the lack of facilities 
i present developments we must assume that it can be attributed to either 
»vernment regulations that retard development, or the lack of incentive for the 
verators to provide suitable expansion for the accommodation of the increasing 
lumber of users of the areas. 


‘ Supervision: 


The guidance and supervision of Park visitors has been a demanding phase 
( government operation of the Park. It is inevitable that this must be expanded 
irther, relative to the number of visitors and diversification of activity. This 
Isponsibility has been mainly in the hands of the Warden Service. 


' During the summer season, the Warden Service must be expanded to 
lovide adequate supervision of trails, camp grounds, hiking and mountaineering 
tivity. Increasing winter participation in skiing facilities demands a high 
eentration of ski slope supervision that requires a large number of Wardens 
ad Ski patrollers. In order to minimize staff in the Warden Service but to 
lovide necessary service, consideration should be given to the use of summer 
|rt-time employees trained for routine service and expansion of the volunteer 
| 25176—7 
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ski patrol system now in use in the Park during the winter. Improvement of 
emergency first aid facilities is most desirable at this time. 

In regard to winter activity, there is an increasing number of skiers enjoy- 
ing ski slopes adjacent to developed and patrolled slopes. The danger of ava- 
lanches is therefore increasing and will continue to increase relative to the num- 
ber of skiers using the areas. It is suggested that steps be taken toward stabiliza- 
tion of avalanche areas and control of the dispersement of skiers into dangerous 
areas without deteriorating the enjoyment of ski towing and open slope skiing. 


There are many details that could be expanded from our comments that will 
likely prevail in other submissions to the Committee. It is felt, however, that a 
planned development program suitable to all concepts of National Park develop- 
ment will enable the administrators, managers, and supervisors of the Park staff 
to proceed with a satisfactory program. 

It is also realized that development of the Park recreational facilities will 
incur increased expenditures. Allocation of expenditures should not only be 
considered on the basis of volume of users of the area in summer and winter, but 
should also consider the time of activity and expenditures of the users—an auto 
passing through the Park in the summer becomes a statistic that might result in 
a four hour time interval and an expenditure of thirty dollars, whereas an auto 
entering the Park in the winter might become a statistic representing four users, 
a week’s holiday interval, and an expenditure of six hundred dollars. 

We wish to convey our appreciation for the opportunity to express our 
opinions in the sincerity that it will assist the Committee and the Department in 
concluding a program for the Banff National Park area. 

It is our final opinion that the Government of Canada is offering a true 
democratic practice in offering the opportunity to express an opinion before a 
committee and the practice is to be highly recommended. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Brusset. Gentlemen, last night the commit- 
tee agreed to hear some of the individuals from the town of Banff, individuals 
who wished to present a brief submission. I have six in number listed. I hope 
they will be brief. The first I wish to call on is Mrs. Kendal who has a briei 
presentation. She is an individual appearing on her own behalf. Mrs. Kendal. 


Mrs. LorEA KENDAL (Banff): After hearing the various briefs presented lasi 
night, I wish to make a short addition to my original presentation. 

Mr. Price and the gentleman and young lady from the Action Group seem tc 
feel that our discontent stems from the fact we wish to throw the entire National 
Park open for a Coney Island development. This is definitely not the case. Do 
these gentlemen realize that the National Parks in Alberta have a population of 
7,000 and an area about the size of Switzerland with a population of 6,000,000? 
Surely to goodness this leaves enough wilderness area for us residents to use one 
square mile for a townsite. If my home is taken in 42 years someone else is going 
to live in it, and I am sure I am as good a tenant, as far as the robins, crows and 
Magpies are concerned, as anyone else. 

Our grievance is to have the right to let our children inherit and live in our 
homes for all time. I would like to introduce to you my son Rolande. He is eight 
years old. We live in a nice home in Banff, that my husband built industriously 
stick by stick in the worst of weather. This lease expires in 42 years from the 
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oming August. Why should he have to pay rent for what we have worked for? 
am sure all the members of this committee, even Mr. MacDonald, would not like 
o see their children or grandchildren in this position. And I wish to add one 
nore sentence to this. If Iam an overholding tenant in 11 or 12 months time in 
ay own home and subject to eviction the government will have to move me out 
poon by spoon and nylon by nylon. 

Now, my original presentation gentlemen has to deal with one specific 
roblem. It is clear cut, the dates are exact and I will proceed with it as planned. 
‘he construction of a fourplex on the west half of lot 6, block 22, plan 6719 B.C. 
a Banff. 

| On November 7, 1961 my husband and I agreed to purchase the above lot 
com Mrs. S. Childe of Ottawa for the sum of $21,500.00. This sum included the 
esidence on the East half of said lot. 


_ On or about March 1964 we applied for permission to subdivide the property 
nd erect a fourplex on the West half of the lot. Permission was granted and the 
ecessary survey made by L. E. Harris, Dominion Land Surveyor of Calgary. 


' Plans were submitted to the Department and approved. A building permit 
ras issued April 29, 1964. 


_ I thereupon successfully concluded arrangements with the Kinross Corpo- 
ation to finance the construction on the security of a first mortgage. 


On the 22nd of September 1964, Mr. G. H. L. Dempster, Superintendent of 
anff National Park wrote a letter to my husband advising that the Department 
‘ould issue two new leases, one for the East half, and one for the West half, and 
ie following is an extract from that letter..... “Each lease will contain a 
rovision for a term of 42 years from the date following the date of surrender of 
ie current lease and for a 21 year renewal and rental subject to review in 1970 
ad at periods of 10 years thereafter. 


The lease was surrendered on the 9th of October, 1964. 


_ I was in dire need of money for construction at this time and the Dept. of 
orthern Affairs and National Resources were requested to forward the new 
‘ases as soon as possible. The building had progressed too far to stop construc- 
on. The bank was pressing me for the lease to get the mortgage arranged. Mrs. 
hilde was writing me for her $3,000.00. The sub trades were demanding 
ayment. Bi-weekly wages had to be met. 


__ We were under additional pressure from the Winter Works program and 
‘ere in danger of losing the $2,000.00 bonus. 


| 


The Kinross Corporation were anxious to receive the lease. 


_ I wrote the Superintendent on the 8th of February and on the 12th received 
1 acknowledgment by phone from Mr. Lunney telling me they had wired 
ttawa, and would reply within a few days. 


_ I wrote Mr. Laing on the 19th of February requesting action on the lease. 
early two months later I received a letter in reply from Mr. Laing, dated April 
‘h. Two months, even though I had requested an immediate answer and had 
ressed the urgency. The answer from Mr. Laing was extremely foolish stating 
1 April 7th that I could expect the lease in the Superintendent’s possession by 
arch 31st. That is one week prior to when he wrote the letter. 

| 25176—73 
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On April 9th, 1965 our solicitors received a letter from the Dept. of Northerr 
Affairs and National Resources signed by W. Lunney for G. H. L. Dempster 
Supt. of Banff National Park with two 42 year non-renewable term lease: 
enclosed for our signatures. These leases were returned and the Department oj 
Northern Affairs and National Resources were requested to comply with thei 
letter of Sept. 22, 1964 signed by G. H. L. Dempster advising us we would re- 
ceive two leases for 42 years with renewal clauses for a further 21 years. 


The leases arrived in Banff again on August 13, 1965. They were still foi 
only 42 years. We refused to accept them. | 


The Kinross Corporation in the meantime were unable to hold funds availa- 
ble indefinitely and on January 10, 1966 the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce in Banff received a letter from them advising that they had no alternative 
except to cancel the commitment. My mortgage rate was to have been 7% pe! 
cent. 

There was no money available at anywhere near the rate of 74 per cent 
Therefore a large increase in interest rates became an added burden. The bes! 
offer I could find was 9 per cent interest with a maximum term of repayment 0: 
three years. 

Our solicitor prepared a Notice of Motion for Mandamus and we decided tc 
proceed with this. We advised the Department of Northern Affairs and Nationa 
Resources of this on Jan. 1, 1966. 

Finally on February 2, 1966 the leases as originally promised prior to thé 
surrender, for 42 years plus a 21 year renewal period, arrived in Banff. This took 
17 months. I repeat 17 months. 

What explanation is there for the difficult position I was placed in? You 
cannot pay the plumber with explanations regarding a delay of the lease. Thi: 
was no distant problem for me. It was a case of extreme anxiety and embarrass- 
ment every day. And this was every day for months. 

I have been advised by legal counsel on this and was informed that < 
transfer of lease in the Province of Alberta usually takes less than two weeks 
Mine took 73 weeks. 

Legal counsel also informed me that my cost in the Province of Alberts 
would be approximately $90.00. This was for the transfer of lease. My cost wai 
$271.00. 

My complaints with this transaction were numerous. 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources refused t 
give us the two leases promised in their letter of Sept. 22, 1964, unti 
legal action was brought to bear on the department. 

Extreme pressure by subcontracts, land payments etc., due to thi: 
delay. 

Added cost of legal fees and interest rates due to delay. 

Anxiety regarding the Winter Works Program deadline due to th 
delay. 


I was born in Banff, my husband was born in Banff, and our children wert 
born in Banff and through no fault of ours it is home. { 
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| Finally, I wish to stress the unfair treatment we are receiving in the parks. 
' have in my possession the photostatic copy of a lease issued during the same 
yeriod of time. It was granted on a lot containing a house and two cabins. All of 
‘hem are over 30 years old. The owner received a lease for 42 years plus the 21 
rear renewal option without any delay and without any discussion, but here I am 
with a brand new building costing over $50,000.00 and placed in a position of 
reat difficulty. 


_ Ido not think this is justice, do you? 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have a Mr. Collier Mayberley who 
vishes to make a brief presentation. I express a wish that these individual 
wesentations be made as brief as possible because we have a long list of those 
vho wish to present their cases before the committee. Mr. Mayberley wishes to 
tand up. But, you will have to speak into the microphone. 


Mr. COLLIER MayBERLEY (Banff): Honourable gentlemen, was it kind of bare 
n your room this morning? I own a motel and we cater to that. Last June 
3—my motel is in the centre of the town—I heard screams from one of the 
abins. A bear had entered, driven the tourists into the bedroom and locked the 
oor—not the bear, the tourists. Gentlemen, I am a guilty man. I violated the 
aw. I should be fined $500 because I protected the tourists. I baited that bear 
rith tidbits so it would follow me and we could free the tourists from their wild 
error. Should I have shot the tourists and kept the bear? Now that is a fact, we 
ave pictures to prove it. 


__ An hon. MemBeErR: You should always paint them when they stray. 


Mr. MaYBERLEY: We could leave their sterns untoned, you mean? Now, 
entlemen, there are serious sides but I think we should have a little of the 
umour we contribute to when tourists come here. A wealthy Texan arrived at 
ly motel. All I had was the holding standing cabin in Banff. The log cabin, very 
lean, just cooking, a bed and a toilet room, cold water. He was happy with it. 
fe was thrilled with it. He talked about the Lincoln background. Gentlemen, 
wo days after that he came to me and said Mr. Mayberley you have something 
1 your motel that I need and I will give you $100 for it. I could not guess what it 
ras. As a matter of fact, gentlemen, I have the receipt. It was one of the oldest 
dilet seats in Banff and he was willing to pay me $100 for it. Did I gouge him? I 
uid you replace it and you may have it. He did and he was thrilled and we gota 
‘tter back from him and he told us why he wanted it. On one occasion his wife 
ad painted all the facilities in the bathroom and that day she had a bridge party 
nd forgot to tell her friends. One friend went upstairs, did not turn on the light, 
xt down, got stuck and they had to get a doctor. The doctor said I will have to 
ike you to the hospital. This lady, in embarrassment said, I bet you have never 
sen anything like this in your life and the doctor said many, many times but 
ever framed. Gentlemen that toilet seat is gracing the living room of that lady 
1 Texas. 

I could go on and tell you about the terrific efforts of Mr. MacDonald to put 
gns round this country and ignorant people come here and walk up beside the 
vad and they see the sign Latrine and they turn to their friend and say: What 
1ountain is that? However, gentlemen, you are in one of the most incomparable 
2auty spots in the world. Lakes so blue, mountains so grand, sunsets so glorious 
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that women weep with the spiritual emotion of the scenic beauty and I hay 
seen Texans just with the same effect on them. 


And men fake dust in their eyes to hide their emotional reaction. Where ; 
man’s home is his castle and he owns it completely. Where business chances ar 
so fair, challenging and rewarding. Where the right of free speech is accepted a 
the right of any red-blooded Canadian. 


Thank you gentlemen for coming here. We have had a chance to liv 
something down. 


We are the equal of any person in Canada. Where our children have the 
finest, most thorough education in Canada. And teachers clamor to teacher here 
Where we have the most democratic institutions equal and better than those o 
any country in the world. 


This is a fantastic country, not just a national park. Only 4,000 miles fewe: 
in area than one of the other world famous countries, Switzerland with its wild 
beautiful mountains. Where some day we will have 4 million living in our 8,00( 
square miles compared to 6 million who now live in Switzerland’s 12,000 squar 
miles. In spite of what is going on. You have heard of the population explosior 
have you not? 

Where we will have 80 million tourists bringing in $30 billion to bolster wy 
our national economy, Switzerland last year only had 20 million tourists. Wher 
we will have a large land catering to tourism with quaint villages dotting thi 
green valleys living under private enterprise. 

Where old people can live out their last days in the spiritual beauty of thi 
mountains and I beg you, gentlemen, those who have never been here befor‘ 
know what spiritual beauty and enjoy the sunsets and sunrises and the unpollut: 
ed lakes and rivers. Do not ask me about that. 


Where a man who has been a liberal all his life can practise principles o 
liberalism, integrity, fair play, compromise, free speech, free enterprise unde 
self governing democratic privileges. 

But most of that is a myth. In Banff the Bill of Rights does not apply. / 
man’s home is not his castle. He cannot leave his estate to his wife and family 
You cannot take it with you, the new parks policy takes it first. I am angry 
gentlemen, I am an angry Canadian, I am damned angry. We have no protectio! 
against unreasonable seizure and confiscation in business. 


Was it a deliberate plan to put Park citizens under the department of Indiai 
affairs to demote us to a lower standard than we know the Indians have 
because the Indian Affairs know how to treat lower standard citizens. You anc 
all Canadians may own their homes, Indians own their reservations anc 
teepees, third class park citizens buy their lots and their homes and after 4: 
years may rent them back. But business men have their property confiscate 
without any compensation after 42 years and in some cases 21 years. 


As to my personal case gentlemen, 15 years ago I bought a tourist site i 
Banff on a perpetual lease in the best location in this town. No confiscator} 
policy was in force then. As it took two years to get the lease my financia 
supporters withdrew. But the government policy, as you know, is not on the spu’ 
of the moment. It must be, as Mrs. Kendal proved, on the spur of a decade. | 
indebted myself, sold all my assets and borrowed from the bank and on my lif 
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asurance to build up a nice family motel that is known all over the United 
tates and Canada for its extreme cleanliness. Bow River bungalows—and I 
yant you to underline this gentlemen because you are going to ask me questions 
bout it—and many other people with leases had the same experience, were 
ubtly coerced and harassed into signing a confiscatory 42 years lease. If you 
ould read some of these it would sicken you. Across the river Bow View Lodge 
yas permitted a renewal lease in perpetuity four years ago. I now know, 
entlemen, the difference between a big liberal and a little liberal. You have 
een asked that many times, you Liberals and you have been trying 
o find an answer. A big liberal has a lease in perpetuity and a little 
‘beral has to lose everything in 42 years, I need money to complete my venture 
ist to make a decent living. My credit prior to the new policy was excellent. 
sk the bank manager. Gentlemen, I cannot borrow money to complete my 
iotel. You heard them. No one will lend money under the new restrictive policy, 
lot even at high rates. Neither will anybody buy. Maybe Mr. MacDonald could 
et a buyer for me. My life savings are in this property. I am angry. Let me 
ast add one other thing. My son was raised here. He is a doctor and he loves this 
rea, I checked up on his will last week and he said I will have to change that 
Jad. Ido not want to be buried in Banff. I want to be cremated and throw my 
shes at the spots I enjoyed because after 42 years you know damn well they 
nll disinter me. My health has been ruined. What would you suggest that I do 
) get some equity in my old age? Do any of you gentlemen want to buy a motel 
nder those conditions? 


j 


_ The head of my party can give personal consideration to an alleged Com- 
.unist postal spy. A Communist prostitute can make money out of her activity 
1 Ottawa. Longshoremen can get a 30 per cent increase in salary but all I hear 
‘om my Liberal party to which I belong is: Too bad, sucker. You are a third 
lass citizen. Gentlemen, this is Canada, not Russia. 


_ The CHarrman: The next order of business gentlemen, we have two more 
ibmissions to hear before we return to hearing individual submissions. One is 
‘om the Girl Guides and on their behalf I have the honour to introduce Mrs. J. 
fowat. There are two submissions from the Girl Guides. One is from the Girl 
‘uides of Canada, Calgary, Alberta and the other is from the Girl Guides of 
anada, Calgary Alberta Council. There are two submissions, Mrs Mowat. 


Mrs. J. T. Mowat (Calgary Area Camp Adviser, Girl Guides of Canada): 
ir, Chairman, members of the standing committee, ladies and gentlemen, during 
le 1966 camping season 3,226 girls between the ages of 11 and 18 camped in 
lberta under the auspices of the Girl Guides of Canada, Alberta Council. An 
Aditional 140 girls came from other Provinces and from the United States of 
‘merica to meet and camp with local groups. Leadership was provided by 
olunteer adults who generously shared their personal camping interest and 
alls with the younger generation. These girls are well-versed in the art of 
ving out-of-doors and as they approach the Ranger programme 14-18 years, 
‘ey are looking for wider Camping adventures especially in the nature of 
shtweight and mobile Camping both winter, skiing and snowshoeing and 
immer, hiking. Living near the Rockies, their frequent thoughts are “how can 
e get into the mountains”. This is the cry of others in this Province, too— 


{ 
| 
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teen-aged boys, families with growing children, and persons who no longer hay 
the strength and energy of their youth. 


What is the biggest stumbling block? Cost. Access to the wilderness areas of thi 
National Parks mountain region by teen-age girls of average income is almos 
impossible. 
They cannot afford to hire horses or a packer 
They cannot afford lightweight equipment to make a back-packin; 
trip enjoyable | 
They should not be carrying heavy packs for long distances 


Overcrowding on the existing Campsites and in the townsites due to occupa 
tion by the transient visitor using the Trans Canada Highway means accom 
modation is not available when these young people arrive on their weekend: 
And weekends must be considered because this is the time their adult leader 
can accompany them. 


There is no centre where young people who come from a distance cal 
change from their travel clothes into hiking gear, store their baggage and the! 
clean up after the hike is over and return to being travellers again. 


What can the Girl Guides of Canada, Alberta Council, offer as visitors in th 
Mountains? 


The groups are well trained in camping skills so that they can live comforta 
bly in the mountain areas. 

They are supervised by equally capable volunteer adults who can handle th 
activities of the small groups and who have the trust and support of the parent 
of the girls. 

They are eager to enjoy the variety of scenery and to meet the challenge o 
the environment—they are trained to leave their surroundings as they founi 
them—the Girl Guide programme strongly encourages conservation and th 
understanding and appreciation of nature. 

What would the Girl Guides of Canada, Alberta Council, like to find as visitors 
the Mountains? 

Some isolation for their particular teen-age activities. This would meai 
sites, probably a short walking distance from the main camp grounds along th 
highways that will offer space for their Friday night arrival; where they cai 
make early morning starts and have communal activities geared to teen-age! 
interests for instance evening sing-songs; where they will be away from th 
commercial pressures of the townsites. 

Hiking Trails of at least three grades and clearly marked. These trail 
should be laid out so that they are safe ski-touring trails in winter. Some trail 
should be, as many are now, to beauty spots and return. Some trails should b 
part of a net work of trails creating a “Great Divide Trail” which would win 
through the many passes of the Great Divide and eventually follow the ful 
length of the B.C.-Alberta Boundary. It would need only a few well place 
bridges and some short stretches of trail-improvement to get this idea we 
underway. It should not be necessary to come to a main Service Centre to reac 
this network of trails but a day’s hike from Highway points, secondary roads, @ 
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‘even from outside the Park Boundary should offer access. These trails should 
have a degree of isolation so that a person could travel a few days without being 
on top of a busy highway or adjacent to a Service Centre. These trails should be 
‘separated from Horse Trails. 
To be more specific about Hiking Trails, we would further suggest: 
| Easy hiking trails through easy terrain; with trails in excellent condition; 
good bridges where necessary. Short-day intervals between stopping places. 
Building for overnight accommodation with water and fuel at hand for instance. 
YHA-type cabins with dormitory sleeping and cooking facilities as in the present 
Y.H. cabins along the Banff-Jasper Highway with a caretaker and a small 
charge. These facilities should be so located that they can be used in winter for 
skiing, and more strenuous trails, steeper and/or more rugged than the easy 
trails; kept in reasonable condition with log bridges. Longer-day interval be- 
tween stopping places. Tenting area with kitchen shelter, designated fireplaces, 
water, fuel and garbage disposal available. 

Alpine Trails may need some Alpine equipment, ropes, boots, ice axe or 
crampons, etc. 
May lead to remote wilderness areas; may be high trails through steep or 
glaciated or snow passes. 

They may lead to good climbing areas. 

Camping will likely be at high altitudes using primitive camp sites which 
will offer safe fire areas; fuel, water and garbage disposal. 

Shelter on the trail I have covered. 


It is the intention of the Girl Guides of Canada, Alberta Council, to support 
our girls’ wish to adventure into the mountains not only with permission to 
camp, but with suitable lightweight equipment for the fullest enjoyment of the 
trip. We are prepared to underwrite the purchase of this very necessary equip- 
ment which the girls can borrow as often as needed provided there are areas 
where it will be used as outlined in this submission. 

We hope that day won’t be far off. 

Respectfully submitted for Girl Guides of Canada by Mrs. C. J. Holt. I 
would also like to read the next brief from Girl Guides of Canada, Calgary Area. 
We are in full agreement with the submission of the Girl Guides of Canada, 
Alberta Council. Being especially close to Banff National Park, the Girl Guides of 
Canada, Calgary Area, would strongly emphasize the need for low-cost over- 
night accommodation for members of National and International Youth Or- 
ganizations near both hiking and skiing areas for instance Lake Louise so that 
‘these facilities could be used all year round. 

These facilities could be built, owned, and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or by a Youth Organization concerned, or by a combination of the two 
agencies. 

| Although this request does not correspond with Section VI, item 1, of the 
National Parks Policy, it is just as necessary as the building of more hotels and 
motels in the National Parks. Hotels and motels are out of the price range of our 
young people who will be using these low-cost facilities as access to the wil- 
derness areas. The people who stay in more expensive accommodation may be 
there only on a convention or stopping overnight as they travel through the 
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National Parks on the Trans-Canada Highway and who are happy to settle for a 
look at the Mountains through a car window. Should there not be provision for 
both types of visitor? 


Respectfully submitted, Ruth Mowat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mrs. Mowat. Now gentlemen, we are 
going to hear from Mr. Neville Lindsay from the Boy Scouts who will give a 


summary of his submission. Mr. Lindsay represents the Calgary Regional Council 
of Boy Scouts of Canada and also will summarize a brief submitted by the 


Calgary Fish and Game Association of Calgary, Mr. Lindsay. 


Mr. NEvILLE N. Linpsay (Barrister, Representing the Calgary Regional. 


Council, Boy Scouts of Canada and Calgary Fish and Game Association): Gen- 
tlemen, the brief of the Calgary Regional Boy Scouts Association has been 
handed to you and I am simply going to summarize as I am sure that when you 
get an opportunity to read these; most of the material will be self-evident and 
some of it will have been covered by other speakers. 


Firstly, gentlemen, the Calgary Region Council of Boy Scouts and the 
Alberta Council who represent Scouts throughout this province have, for many 


years, been very much interested in the planning and activities in the national 
parks because Scouts have been camping in the parks, held Jamborees here and 


consider the park area as an area of special interest. The Scouts heartily agree 
with the purpose of the national parks set out in Section 4 of the National Parks 
Act. We are sure that many of your committee members have some familiarity 
with the Scout program. Some of you may have been Scouts yourselves; some of 
your wives may have been Guides. You may have children in one of the areas of 
the Scout or Guide movement so that the problems met by the organization are 
not entirely new to you. 


To counteract the problem that is being faced across this country of meeting 


the needs of the teenager, the Scouts have recently inaugurated a special 


program for the teenage lad called the Venturer program. The National parks 
lying as they do on the Alberta-British Columbia boundary constitute an area 


which offers a tremendous challenge and appeal to Scouting which can possibly 


only be appreciated by actual participation in various scouting activities that can 
be carried out to best advantage in the park area. An outline of some of the 
different programs may assist your committee in understanding our position. The 
Scout movement is divided into a number of age groups with the Cubs taking in 
the youngest age group, 8 to 11. Scouts take in the age group 11 to 14 and the 
new older boys group called the Venturers takes in the boys 14 to 17. Rovers, 
senior arm of the scouts takes in lads from 16 to 23. It is expected that the 
venturers in particular will carry out an increasing part of their program in the 
national parks where opportunities exist for hiking, camping and climbing not 
found elsewhere in Canada. 


Scouts for many years have been carrying on camping in the parks without 
much publicity and they have enjoyed a very great deal of co-operation and 


assistance and encouragement from park officials and wardens who have seen 


them in their activities throughout the park areas. 


Now, I think I should explain to you that the Scout program is not designed 


to be entirely in the parks. Scout areas in Alberta and elsewhere in Canada have; 
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basic training camps, Scout camps which are usually maintained near large cities 
and these are the camps where the Cubs and younger members learn something 
about basic camping skills. We are talking in relation to the national parks of the 
older boys who can have a challenge presented to them that is not present after 
they have had two or three summers of camp at resort lakes near their home 
town. The type of camping that will meet this challenge is of several kinds and 
includes mountain climbing, hiking and fishing, lightweight camping which is a 
new venture for many people. 


| Now Banff has been the host to Scout Jamboree in 1961 a Girl Guide Ranger 
camp and also a Rover moot was held in 1962. I think the Scouts certainly 
enjoyed their experience and carried through with their policy of leaving 
nothing but their thanks. In both Jasper and Banff Scout groups carry on 
activities but this is a matter relating to the local situation. 


One of the new programs being carried on is the Outward Bound program 
which is designed to give a special type of camp experience for Scouting. Again 
we hope we will be able to carry on this program in the park areas. To give effect 
‘0 the type of program we want to carry on it is going to be necessary to augment 
certain types of accommodation. As the Guide representative preceding me 
oointed out there is a shortage of suitable accommodation in Banff and J asper for 
both these movements to carry on some of their activities. In Jamborees we 
simply created the accommodation needed by setting up a tent village and 
cringing in trailers. The park policy as set out in the declaration of the minister 
eludes the erection of shelters in certain designated areas which can be used as 
a destination for hiking trips. These shelters, and they can be of varying types, 
can also be of great use in case of storms or winter skiing and camping 
2xpeditions. 


__ The Scout movement realizes that while it is a large movement in terms of 
youth participation in Canada it is not the only organization and that the 
facilities of the parks must be shared with all other groups that come to the 
garks. There will be conflicts in priorities. It is hoped that when conflicts arise 
shey will be resolved in favour of retaining that part of the policy that will 


leave the physical features of the park unimpaired. 


Now, in a lighter vein, gentlemen, one of the conflicts is over mountain 
rails. Some of you who may have hiked on them, particularly in low-lying 
areas, will have noticed if they are being used for pack trains and particularly in 
2ut up ground after wet weather it is sometimes not as desirable as one would 
want to walk on these trails because of the accumulation of manure. It is hoped 
hhat sometime there will be duplication of dual highways for hikers and horses. I 
um saying that facetiously but we do get into the back trails. 

Now the Scout movement are asking that there be a review of recreational 
‘acilities on a national-provincial and municipal level. It is submitted that the 
mly way we are going to know what are needs in recreational areas are is to 
lave a study made in Canada. There has been none that we know of to date to 
see what our needs are, our expanding population is already crowding 
‘“ampgrounds to capacity. It is not just a national parks matter, it is a matter for 
every citizen in Canada. We should ask that a Royal Commission or other 
‘uitable method of inquiry be held in the near future where all organizations 
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interested in all phases and levels of recreation can be heard and a catalogue 
made of what we have and what we might expect to need in this country. 


We are primarily concerned with the future preservation of the parks and 
the access to them that will assist the Scouts in particular but hikers, campers, 
nature lovers and mountaineers in general to be able to take advantage of the 
parks that we have. In closing we appreciate the opportunity of expressing our 
general approval of the national parks policy as set out in the blue book. Scouts 
have received a welcome in the parks and we hope that this will continue. We 
hope that when further inquiries are made into recreational uses in this country 
that we will have an opportunity to make our views heard. With me today are 
representatives of the Boy Scouts executive of Alberta and we hope that should 
any questions arise out of any of the submissions in the brief before you that we 
will have an opportunity to elaborate on these at a later time. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Lindsay wishes to speak briefly 
on the Fish and Game Association presentation. He will summarize it. But, 
before he proceeds with that I wish to point out that we are joined by another 
member of the committee in the person of Mr. Lawrence Watson from 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan. He is the member for Assiniboia, Saskatchewan. 
Proceed, Mr. Lindsay. 


Mr. LinpsAy: Thank you, I was unaware that my voice was not catching the 
mike. I have also been asked to present a brief—I will do this in summary—for 
the Calgary Fish and Game Association. You heard earlier from the President of 
the Alberta Fish and Game Association, Joe Balla. Representatives of the Cal- 
gary Fish and Game Association, including Mr. Lucas the President is here 
today. This association with a membership of 1200 is affiliated with the Alberta 
Fish and Game Association and through it, with the Canadian Wildlife Fderation. 
You have, earlier in the year, received copies of the brief of the Wildlife 
Federation which is subscribed to by our association. 

The particular objects of our association which are of interest in relation to 
the parks are those relating to conversion, management and restoration of our 
fish and wildlife and renewable natural resources and to endeavour to assist in 
the education of people in our province of the valuable wildlife and renewable 
natural resources. The association has had a long interest in Banff and the park 
here is within two hours drive of Calgary. With the construction of all-weather 
paved highways all of the national parks in the mountain region, that is seven in 
all, are within a few hours driving distance so may people have a particular 
interest in what goes on in the parks. The Calgary Association endorse tthe policy 
of the parks set forth in the National Parks Blue book, recently affirmed in Be 
House by the hon. minister. 

Now, in so far as the parks are concerned we take the position that as far as 
possible we wish to see the parks remain unimpaired and feel that tourist 
services and other general commercial developments, as far as possible, should 
be located outside of the park boundaries and that where services and businesses 
in the parks that could be better established outside the boundaries. This is set 
out in greater detail in the Wildlife brief and I will not refer further to this. The 
association supports the recommendations of the Boy Scouts Association that 
there should be a form of inquiry into our recreational resources provided by 
parks, both national, provincial, municipal or local level with the expanding 
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population in Canada, with improvements in highways, with more people tra- 
velling, each year, a the parks a saturation point will come. Particularly on 
weekends one will find that the campgrounds are crowded. If we are going to 
preserve the park areas and provide for the establishment and development of 
new areas, expanding existing parks at all levels there must be information to 
base these plans on. We are aware of studies made in other countries, the 
United States through the Recreational Resources Review Commission and 
studies in Europe. These while helpful do not assist the Canadian situation. 


Now, the association is aware there have been pressures placed on the 
government in Canada, from time to time, to change park boundaries to accom- 
modate industry or to permit industry to Wevelop inside park areas, and that this 
‘s resisted by the existing policy. The Banff park boundary east entrance gate has 
oeen changed on at least one occasion. Hydro power projects have been permit- 
ed on Lake Minnewanka and the lake level raised for water storage. Fishermen 
are particularly aware of the dangers from hydro projects created from surging 
dows of water from the operations of turbines and sluice gates. While it has been 
oelow the park area, more than one fisherman has been drowned as a result of 
releases of power from the power dams. 


The policy of restricting or eliminating industrial development within the 
varks is approved and we note the clean- -up of mining camps situated east of the 
spiral Tunnels on the Trans-Canada Highway in Yoho Park and that an eyesore 
as been removed. We note the remains of coal mines at Bankhead and An- 
hhricite and logging camps in various valleys in the Jasper area and have seen 
he desolation left by recent logging operations in the timber berth in the Yoho 
?ark which was just recently cleaned up. It is recognized it will take time to 
sliminate some of these developments which pre-date the creation of the parks. 
3ut, one can see what will happen if this type of commercial exploitation is 
yermitted to spoil our parks. 


_ Many Canadians expect the water flowing in our mountain streams to be 
iaturally pure and uncontaminated. It must be a shock to tourists who come 
Tom afar to view the Bow River and the Bow Falls and to see signs posted 
varning that the water is unfit to drink as a result of pollution from upstream 
yanks. We understand that sewage disposal facilities are to be constructed when 
unds are available. It is submitted that the Canadian government should take a 
ead in setting an example by showing leadership in eliminating pollution in our 
treams and we request the elimination of this source of pollution take a high 
wiority. 

The association notes the improvement and extension of picnic and camping 
helters and sites over the past years and along with the general public our 
nembers make use of these facilities. With the increase of population using the 
varks additional facilities are going to be needed, keeping in mind the over-all 
\ims of park policies. Now, we have followed with interest the program carried 
‘ut by the parks in re- -stocking and stocking streams and lakes. Fishing has been 
mproved as a result of the work done by biologists and fishery experts. Park 
iatcheries have been a source of fish for stocking the lakes and streams. It is 
‘oped these programs will be continued and expanded. With more visitors 
oming to the parks, many of them anglers, the pressure on existing fishing 
esources will be increased. 
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We note with the interest the publications obtained through the Queen’s 
Printer and through the Department. There are manuscripts and material avail- 
able on a number of subjects which, if published, could form a wealth of 
additional information and we would ask that publication of this material be 
made available and encouraged. It is submitted that people coming to the parks 
with a knowledge of what they will find will enjoy their visit all the more. There 
is also a need for improved museum facilities and for trained personnel to inter- 
pret to the tourists what we have in the parks. Many people in Canada have little 
understanding of the importance of their national resources and fail to recognize 
much that they may see while passing through the parks. A good interpretative 
program can be a real significant service. 


The association is in agreement with the approach to recreation and the 
Calgary Fish and Game Association support the Park’s stated policy toward 
Olympic games and other types of special sports events. We feel that hiking, 
photography, mountain climbing and fishing require very little in the way of 
development beyond trail and wilderness camp, developed trailer and camping 
areas, hotels and motels, ski tows require extensive development, parking lots, 
service facilities to accommodate large numbers of the public. Wisdom would 
dictate that these latter developments should be in controlled areas suitable for 
their operation and they should be developed outside of the parks and leave the 
parks free from disturbance. 


Now, many citizens have varying interests in the national parks and it is 
submitted that the best policy contained by the national parks development is 
well described in Section 4 of the Act which states: 


Such parks shall be maintained and made use of so as to leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 


Thank you, gentlemen. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Lindsay. Now gentlemen we 
shall resume now hearing from individuals who wish to make presentations from 
the town of Banff. I am going to call on Mr. Bill Robinson who has two 
submissions to make, one on his own behalf and one on behalf of Bill Craig. 


Mr. WILLIAM ROBERTSON (Banff): Mr. Chairman, honourable members of 
the standing committee, ladies and gentlemen, I would like first of all to correct 
the chairman on my name which is Robertson, not. Robinson. My father explained 
that in this manner. Robertson was Scotch and Liberal, Robinson was only 
English and Conservative. This is Mr. Craig’s brief. 


Gentlemen, 


My brief deals with property leasing as presently being carried out in Banfi. 
At the first I should perhaps state that the 42 year lease on my home expires 
next April 30th. I have made application in advance for its renewal. The 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources has agreed to a renewal 
but only with a non-renewable 42 year type of lease. I have refused to accept 
this arrangement on the grounds that the non-renewable clause is contrary 10, 
and not in keeping, with my current lease from which I submit the following 
wording: “It is further agreed that his Majesty will, at the end of this forty-two 
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year lease, and in perpetuity, at the end of each subsequent renewal term of 
‘orty-two years, grant a renewal lease of the demised premises to the lessee for a 
erm of forty-two years”. I wish to submit that, in my opinion, each current lease 
yrojects the meaning and understanding contained in it to succeeding lease 
‘enewals and that the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is 
oreaking faith with a contract that states my lease will be renewed “in perpetui- 
yee 

| At all times, during the life of the present lease, I have fulfilled its require- 
ments upon which a renewal is promised. For the information of the Committee I 
‘hould perhaps state that I have been a resident of Banff for 52 years. My wife 
vas born here. During the past twenty-five years, when accommodation was 
papning increasingly difficult to obtain to accommodate the travelling public, 
yur home has catered to the tourist trade. In my business capacity I serve the 
yublic as Manager of the Union Milk Co. in Banff. 


_ As a long-time resident in the Parks, I find my situation less enviable even 
han those who have located here in recent years. They have a portion of their 42 
rear lease to live out, after which they will receive a further lease of the same 
ength. I have been notified that the lease which I have been offered will 
erminate my ownership of property that has been my home for many years. The 
horter period over which the new lease would apply makes it proportionately 
nore difficult for me to sell in the event that I should wish to locate elsewhere. 
ince my property makes up my complete estate, the failure of the government 
o honor its written contract both denies me the privilege of a profitable sale 
vhich would permit me to locate in another area, or to pass on to my immediate 
amily the property as an inheritance. This seems a high price to pay for 
itizenship in a land which, at least until recently, seemed justified in setting 
tself up for other nations to copy in personal freedom and private enterprise. At 
time in our country’s history when home ownership can be looked upon as the 
Ist requisite of good citizenship, it becomes almost inconceivable to the ordi- 
ary person that a contract signed in the name of Her Majesty should be 
onsidered a worthless scrap of paper to suit the whim of a Department that 
ppears to have no concern over the conditions it creates. 


I cannot disagree with a government plan which would introduce new 
lauses and different interpretations in leases originating now for the first time, 
s those on Cougar Street, but to insert new meanings into signed agreements of 
ong standing is a breach of faith one would not expect to find in high places in 
ae government of Canada. 


I wish to express my thanks to the members of the Standing Committee for 
coming to our National Parks and in this manner hearing at first hand conditions 
or the control of property which have recently been so autocratically intro- 
uced, I have no hesitation in saying, and I feel that time will verify the 
vatement, that wherever the conditions presently existing in regard to leases in 
anff is honestly presented they have aroused a fear that in the government of 


ae day there is a definite drift towards dictatorship. 


. _ The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Robertson has his own brief now to read. I apologize for 
aving called him Mr. Robinson but that was the name given to me. Mr. 
obertson. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. My reference to 
politics at the beginning has nothing to do with my present feelings. By the way, 
this is only water up here and I am not that thirsty. 


Gentlemen, 


While very definite opinions are held by the group that this brief represents, 
on matters being dealt with elsewhere at this time, it is the intention of our 
group, in order to avoid duplication, to deal only with Park Policies as they affect 
home property and leasing. What follows will refer in particular to residents 
who came to Banff for the purpose of serving in some manner this area, who 
brought with them their life-savings which were invested in homes here and 
who now, because of ill-health, retirement, or a desire to pursue their occupation 
in another part of Canada, wish to leave the Parks but are prevented from doing 
so by short-sighted government regulations, chief of which is replacement of 
their 42-year renewable leases with non-renewable ones. Quoting from the 
actual wording of these leases I wish to submit the following: “It is further 
agreed that her Majesty will, at the end of this term of forty-two years, and in 
perpetuity, at the end of each subsequent renewal term of forty-two years, grant 
a renewal lease of the demised premists to the lessee for a term of forty-two 
years if the following terms are complied with’. At this point in the lease three 
conditions are set forth all of which good citizenship would and should demand 
from the lessee. Briefly they are: (1) a six months notice that the lessee wishes to 
renew the lease; (2) full payment of all rents due on the property; and (3) the 
performance of all the conditions of the lease in question during the leasing 
period. For the government of our country to abrogate such an agreement, 
signed in good faith on behalf of the Crown, is a prostitution of justice which to 
me is inconceivable in this land of freedom that we call Canada. I am sure I need 
scarcely rehearse here that, as a veteran of World War I, I considered I was 
fighting against, rather than for, such governmental conduct. | 

While the conditions of those whom I represent vary considerably as to their 
reasons for locating in Banff, the length of their tenure here, their amounts 
invested in homes and their reasons for now wishing to leave the Parks, I shall 
use my own case as an average example for the information of the Standing 
Committee. I came to Banff in 1950 as Postmaster on a transfer based on merit. 
In 1951 a wood lot was obtained at a cost of $612.00. At the time of purchase it 
had neither streets, lanes, gas, water or electric service lines, gutters, curbs nor 
sidewalks. In fact now, after fifteen years, it has still neither curbs, gutters nor 
sidewalks. My complete life savings, plus a further amount of $5,500 obtained 
through a mortgage, were invested in a home built in 1951. I am now retired and, 
for health reasons, my wife and I have been advised to seek residence at a lower 
altitude. Two years ago a prospective buyer was prepared to close a deal for my 
property but backed off when non-renewable leasing was announced and when 
he learned that no property transfer would be agreed to unless the purchaser 
satisfied the local Parks Superintendent that his services were necessary in the 
National Park. I am unable to locate elsewhere without realising on my invest- 
ment here. In other words, the funds brought to Banff from another province, 
plus subsequent investments, are frozen assets and the regulations which are, I 
believe, intended to prevent people from retiring in Banff and Jasper, are 
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aking it impossible for some retired people to leave. Even the knowledge that 
iy home is my entire estate may not enable the Members of your Committee to 
yoperly evaluate the hardship caused by the regulation in question, so I would 
ike the liberty of respectfully asking if each of you would be satisfied to have 
jnitations that exist here applied to the disposal of your own home, or to your 
sire to locate elsewhere, if your health, the pursuit of your vocation, or other 
sod reasons demanded it. 

During the last twelve months, in an office that required considerable travel, 
lvisited more than 120 centres in this province. Because of Press notices 
spearing at that time, interest was keen in conditions existing in Banff and 
sper National Parks anil at each point people were astounded to learn about 
igulations such as those being opposed, being introduced and applied in a land 
\aere people are prone to speak glibly of personal liberties and freedom. While 
tach has been said, particularly in Eastern papers about excessive profits here, I 
larned in the same travels that in innumerable cases in rural areas, land which 
bd been purchased fifteen years ago at $10 per acre was now selling at prices 
inging from $100 to $140 per acre. In Banff, as in other urban centres, it is 
cubtful if sales represent profits greater than the devaluated amount of the 
(nadian dollar over the same period, plus a reasonable advance due to the 
rtural laws of supply and demand. To correct false impressions and mis- 
(presentation publicized by the press, more particularly in Ontario and Quebec, 
laope that a “white paper’ may be made available to every Canadian tourist 
‘siting our Park next year which will honestly portray recent government 
igulations being enforced here with their resulting harm and that ‘it may attach 
te blame where it properly belongs. 

_ Any announcement by the government that it is prepared to pay “fair 
tarket price” for property which it takes title to at the end of a leasing period 
cn only raise a spectre in the minds of us who have had experience with the 
partment in this regard. May I explain this personal reaction by stating that 
\1en, as Secretary Treasurer of Banff School District, and one of our surplus 
cildings was to be sold the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
bsources matched a private offer of $140,000 with their “fair market price” of 
‘1, 000. 

| Gentlemen, I would not have it appear that the group I represent (even if 
\2 are now domiciled here against our wishes) is opposed to regulations of any 
partment of the government if their prime reason is to make Banff town-site a 
\orthy show-piece in the eyes of the hundreds of thousands of tourists who visit 
l annually. In fact, there are certain regulations that we believe should be more 
<ingently enforced, but, they are not those which tend, as short term leas- 
's will assuredly do, to create cheap construction; they are not those which 
levent mortgage loan money to be available in Banff as it was under the 
fevious system; they are not those which have been experimented with in the 
liited States and have been discarded as unworkable; they are not the autocrat- 
i type of regulations now being used to supplant an earlier system which built 
) tourism in Canada to where it ranked second in the economy of our country; 
ed they most certainly are not those which are discriminatory in their nature 
ed, as such, rate the people residing within the National Parks as Second Class 
cizens, 

_ Thank you, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have a report from the hospital that ¥ 
Mayberley is resting comfortably and his doctor is satisfied with his condition; 
know you will be relieved to know that. Now, gentlemen, I am going to call 
Mr. Yarmoloy, who wished to present individually his own presentation. V 
have only 12 copies of Mr. Yarmoloy’s speech, but the members will use the 
copies to the best of their ability. Mr. Cecil Yarmoloy? 


Mr. Ceci, YARMOLOY (Banff resident): Mr. Badanai, Honourable Membe 
of the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs. 

My brief is being presented to you in order to show the uncertainty that h 
arisen as a result of recent policy of the Department of Northern Affairs ar 
National Resources. 

The main problem that I personally have experienced has been the obtai: 
ing of a long term mortgage on my perpetual lease in order to build a residen 
for my family. So as to reduce my brief to as little opinion and speculation 
possible, it will be necessary for me to continually refer to a variety of corr 
spondence between a number of offices. 

On or about June Ist, 1964, I acquired a partial ownership in the form of 
registered title to a lease known as Villa Lot 5, Block 2. An Undertaking w 
signed relative to our lease. The body of the Undertaking is as follows: 


Existing Residence and storage shed: 


This, honourable members, will be the third page of my brief. 
These buildings to be demolished by June 1, 1965. 


New Residence: 


Plans and specifications to be submitted to the Superintendent f 
approval. The building to be erected under permit and completed | 
December 31, 1965. 


May I further introduce myself by reading a letter, dated May 30, 1966, a: 
dressed to Mr. Arthur Laing. It reads: 

As a Banff resident for the past six years our main problem has be« 

suitable accommodation. We are a family of seven and have lived for t! 

first year in a basement suite and the remaining interval in a 2 bedroo 

house which we find completely unsatisfactory. Since the demand f 

housing is at a premium we have had to pay $150 per month on a year 

basis plus utilities. On a teacher’s salary this becomes somewhat difficu 

Of relatively recent date we bought a lease on which we anticipate 

build a house. The perpetual lease acquired is to be renewed in 198 

C.M.H.C. has refused to grant us an $18,000-25 year mortgage. Enclosé 

is the letter of refusal. What assurance can we get from your office 

C.M.H.C. that we will receive a renewal of our present lease. Would y« 

be so kind as to discuss this problem with their office and thus help 

alleviate our personal accommodation problem? Your help in providing 

necessary service—teaching—to this town would be greatly appreciated. 
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4 letter dated March 12, 1966, for a mortgage ona residence, reads as follows: 


We would like to make re-application for a loan and would kindly 
request that you send to us all necessary forms to be filled out by me and 
my contractor. Our contractor will be E. Fedor Construction of 56 Co-' 
lumbia Place, Calgary. 


| I may add that our application for a maximum loan was accepted last 
|. _-year, but we had to withdraw the application as our contractor had 
undertaken more work than he was able to complete under the Winter 
Works Program. 


‘omit one or two sentences, because of time; my signature appears at the bottom. 

A reply from C.M.H.C. of May 27, 1966, denies to me the right to a mortgage, I 

nay add, to a long term mortgage. 

Further to our letter of May 2, 1966— 

} 

And. this is a letter being received from Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 

vation. 
—we regret to advise that the lease is completely outside the term 
requirements and therefore unacceptable. The mere renewal option con- 
tained on the final page of the lease is meaningless for our purposes unless 
and until the lessee actually applies for a term renewal, and although she 
might make that application now, the lessor would almost certainly not 
extend the term until May 14, 1987 when the one presently provided for 
will have run out. 


We will be returning your plans and specifications together with a 
cheque for $35,000 covering the refund of the application fees. 


This was signed for W. G. O’Reilly, the branch manager. A reply of May 28, 1966, 
veads: 

We have received your letter of May 27, 1966 in which you indicate 
you cannot extend a mortgage to us on a 25 year basis as the mere 
renewal option contained on the final page of our lease is meaningless for 
your purpose. Would it be acceptable to obtain a mortgage of $18,000 for a 
20 year repayment period? If this is not acceptable could you kindly 
indicate what sum for what length of time could be borrowed from you? 


n Fetter dated June 1, 1966 was received from C.M.H.C.; it reads: 


We thank you for your letter of May 28 vasavaine your morgage loan 
| application. 


_ We regret to advise that the 20 year repayment period as suggested 
in your letter is not acceptable. According to our Head Office instructions 
the maturity date of the mortgage is to expire a minimum of fine years 
prior to the expiry date of the lease. Under these circumstances, we would 
suggest a 15 year amortization, however, the maximum loan would be 
$15,500. 


ae Please advise if this will be acceptable. We will then proceed to 
obtain the concurrence of our Head Office on this basis. As there would be 
| some possible revision to the lease before full acceptance is made, we 
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would appreciate it if you would forward two copies of your lease which 
will be forwarded to our Head Office. 


Another communication of July 18, 1966 from C.M.H.C. suggests a surrender of 
amy perpetual lease. It reads: 

Your lease in light of the shorter mortgage term has been reviewed 
by our Legal Division in Ottawa. They have stated that the lease term is 
now acceptable but as I had previously mentioned, there are other consid- 
erations that make the lease unacceptable to the Corporation. | 

They have suggested that a new lease be drawn up along the lines of 
lease used in Jasper Park. A photostatic copy is attached. 

Would you kindly examine the attached and if it is acceptable, 
arrange to have a new lease drawn up and executed. 


My final letter of October 12 from Central Mortgage and Housing, reads: 

As requested in your letter of October 3, we wish to advise that the 
present lease is unacceptable to the Corporation as apparently it was 
drafted only with the view to existing habitation. No provisions have been 
made for construction of a new dwelling. As far as the lessee is con- 
cerned, the document is not at all suited to conditions of new building, 
particularly since there is no provision for the payment of compensation 
to the lessee at the end of the term based on improvements installed by 
the lessee. 

We are attaching a sample copy of a lease for use in the Banff area 
which is acceptable and its provisions being substantial to those contained 
in the lease form used in the Jasper Park area, a copy of which was 
forwarded to you with our letter of July 18. 


I may add that I have a final photostat of a mortgage acceptance where, and 
I continue from my brief: | 

A very short term loan was approved on November 18, 1966. On the 
strength of this I got in touch with my contractor, only to find that the contract 
price had to be altered from $24,500.00 to $26,000.00 due to spiraling wage and 
building costs. The cost to me for the lot was $8,000.00. At the end of 21 years it 
appears there will be no value to this lot. C.M.H.C. offered me a very short term 
loan of $15,196.00. An additional amount of approximately $11,000.00 would 
have to be brought in from some other source outside of Banff, I may add. Since 
it appears that no renewal will be forthcoming on my perpetual lease at the end 
of 21 years, any prospective buyers would hesitate to purchase the house at a 
normally depreciated value. 

Gentlemen, at the moment, it seems that my only solution is to abandon 
hopes of building in Banff so as to prevent a considerable loss to me. 

In conclusion, as a Biology teacher, a conservationist of Wildlife, as well as a 
Bird Watcher, I am interested in the protection and preservation of the Rights of 
our most important National Resource. I am also interested in raising my 
children in favorable circumstances so that they may enjoy their wildlife heri- 
tage. 


I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Yarmoloy. Gentlemen, we will now hear the 
last individual submission that we have on the list; Mr. Cecil Philpott from 
Banff. 


Mr. CECIL PHILPOTT (Banff resident): Are there any butterfly collectors in: 
sche audience, because I have a variety I would sure like to get rid of. Pardon me, 
[ will get my glasses. 


I have lived in Banff continuously since May of 1931. During that time I 
aave donated approximately 15 years of free public service in Banff. We have 
aeard many platitudes in this hearing, so far, regarding the parks, particularly 
xbout the policy as laid down’ by its founders that the parks were to be preserved 
n their original state for future generations to enjoy. I have heard the ministers 
-eiterate this in meetings I have taken part in, such as Mr. Lesage, Mr. Hamilton, 
md Mr. Dinsdale; but not a word has been said about some of the policies laid 
lown by the founding parks body: Leases, and the conditions under which the 
nvited residents were to live. They did not expect us to be thrown out. If we are 
yoing to abide by the original concepts, then let us abide by the rest of the 
soncepts as outlined by the government at that time. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this Committee, and neighbours, shortly after 
he formation of the Banff National Park, the crown invited people to take up 
easeholds in the townsite in perpetuity, by paying the ground rent only—no 
yurchase price or any other condition. They were same crown’s representatives, 
who at that time laid down the rules and regulations of this park. Why is the 
resent minister, regardless of the crown’s written promises, trying to alter these 
eases? Who made this park what it is? Those early pioneers who left their own 
ands, slept in sheds, attics, basements, and verandahs, so that the tourist could 
ve comfortable in these vacated beds. 

It is true, they profited; and why should they not? Just because these same 
Mioneers and descendants have made this big business today, why should the 
Queen’s minister expect them to lie down, abandon their life’s efforts and estates, 
ind their perpetual leases as granted by the crown; should this be taken away 
ust because the venture was successful? Suppose it had not been successful, Mr. 
zaing has stated that a property recently sold in Banff for $800,000—and the 
jovernment only gets $45 a year out of it—I ask: Who put up the money for 
hese improvements, who put the energy and foresight into these enterprises, 
nd thus making of today’s values? Not Mr. Laing, nor the people of Canada, but 
he leaseholder. I believe this property in question during the depression was 
nto the bank for $300,000. Would Mr. Laing take it under these conditions? Of 
ourse not. It has been erroneously published over the width and breadth of 
vanada about the favoured park residence, subsidized like the railroads by 
ublic treasury, this is untrue but widely believed. We pay ground rent, school 
axes, hospital taxes, and utilities, exactly as anywhere else; and they are not 
lartially subsidized either. We also absorb 50 per cent of the water, sewer, and 
ire protection, installation and maintenance costs. The CPR golf course alone is 
eputed to use 400,000 gallons of water per day in the summer. It is a one-sided 
tory too, because with very simple arithmetic, you will discover Banff residents. 
vay over three times for this service than they should; that is, by published. 
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figures Banff had two million tourists in 1966 to date, with an average stay of 
two days; this figure is too low. This then gives us four million ‘people days’ in 
Banff, as tourists, against 3,500 residents of 365 days stay, which equals 1,277,000 
resident people days. If you equate these figures for comparison, you arrive at a 
figure of 3.13. This means, for every resident day, the tourist has 3.13; sO we pay 
three times too much for the services outlined. 


It is true the government spends huge sums here in town and the park in 
general, but much of it is wasted expense, such as, the Oberlander Commission, 
the Crawford Commission, the Town Planning Commission, the Traffic Com- 
mission, the Burgess Commission, and others. For what? Whitewash, and the 
waste of public money. All these have cost the country hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, yet, a small coal mining town out of the highly subsidized park—16 miles 
‘east—have cement sidewalks all over town; we do not have even decent foot- 
paths as sidewalks for the two million tourists, who come here, to walk on. 


Propagandists have printed in leading newspapers across Canada that the 
park residents are living cosy lives, subsidized out of public funds; they are not 
told the truth at all. Naturally the populace believe what is in print, but it is far 
from being as lopsided as depicted. 


Now, our leases: The ruling monarch gave us leases in perpetuity on several 
conditions; that we request at least six months in advance our desire to renew 
the lease, that we are paid up with our ground rent, that we observe and perform 
all agreements and conditions of the lease. Now, we experience leaseholders 
being victimized—one at a time, and by devious means—to surrender a legal 
perpetual lease for a term lease. Here are two identical cases: A residence and 
two cabins on a perpetual lease lot—and in this case the poorer property got the 
best lease—and I have photostatic copies here from the Land Titles Office, A 
surrendered their perpetual lease for 44 or 42 plus 21 year renewal clause lease 
without any struggle to the leaseholder. B. he is told he works for the govern- 
ment, so he had better sign. He surrenders the perpetual lease, and the new lease 
is for 42 years with no renewal clause, property to be used only for residence 
—there is no mention of the two cabins—the next step of persecution might b¢ 
to demand the demolishing of these cabins. Do you feel that these two in- 
dividuals received fair and just treatment? 


I wish to cite other examples. A grandmother left her estate to her grand- 
children to be administered by her child, to use any and all revenues as long as 
this child lived. At the death of this child, the property is to go to the grandchil- 
dren. It now looks as though the perpetual lease has since been surrendered, anc 
the possibility that the new 42 year lease will rob the beneficiaries of their lawful 
inheritance. 


D. We have a case where a parent dies and leaves her perpetual lease to hel 
son. Leases are not assigned as they were by the new lease issue, so the son in his 
early 20’s has the leasehold for 42 years. At age 63 this lease will expire; not only 
will the man be homeless, and lose his life’s work, and providing he raises ¢ 
family, there also will not be this ordinary asset of a home for his children’s 
inheritance. rk 


E. A hotel was built in 1939 by Mr. Otto Tom, the lease was for 42 year: 
with a perpetual renewal clause. The property was sold to Mr. Chanley, and the: 
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a Mr. Bannister. Mr. Bannister in turn sold to a group in Edmonton. The lease 
as assigned in these sales and at the time of the last sale there was only 17 
ars left of this assigned leasehold before renewal. 


| Leases are not assigned anymore, a new lease has to be negotiated, and a 
‘w certificate of title issued. The certificate of title is registered in the Land 
tles Office in Calgary, but there is a registered mortgage of $460,000 against 
is property. Strangely, the terms of this lease are not filed, as they are in all 
ners that I perused. So what fool would loan $460,000 at 12 per cent on a 17 
ar lease? Naturally there has to be a new lease with the terms on it. Why is it 
t registered? It is generally believed—and circumstances substantiate this 
lief—that a new lease was issued in perpetuity, and could thus provide the 
swers for the huge mortgage. This is the property that received permission to 
ild, illegally, because of height zoning. The permit was issued, and it was the 
lowing year that an order in council was pushed through; so it was done 
egally, as the Banff Advisory Council claim. 


By the way, since I wrote this brief—I wrote it prior to yesterday—I 
ceived a letter from a well known lawyer. It is a personal letter, but I will read 
you the part of interest: The Bow View lease; you needn’t have gone to that 
buble at the Land Titles Office, I paid $4 for a certified copy of the lease and 
uld have told you—and I think I did—that they took over the perpetual lease 
id did not have to take a new lease. I gave the lease to Donald Cameron, and 
has it; he used it in his arguments with the minister. 


F. To Whom It May Concern: 


cause the writer does not actually believe that our federal government wishes 
become the guilty party in matters of discrimination and/or unnecessary 
ercion, I thought it the duty of a good citizen and a longtime resident of 
2 town of Banff, Alberta, located in the Banff National Park, to bring to the 
‘um for open Satie by those appointed as the guardians of citizen’s 
shts, certain questionable situations, and a recent experience of one local 
sident in acquiring a lease of a residential property in Banff townsite. 


First, regarding discrimination, it is my understanding that a number of 
fering leases have been issued since January 1965, also, that the worst of these 
sidential leases are the first batch from that date. Those following—I am given 
understand—contain amendments more advantageous to those who held them 
mm the first mentioned. The question therefore rises in my mind and in the 
nds of many others: Are not the first named group being discriminated against 
aply because of a matter of timing? Again, because of varying circumstances, 
»y were forced to sign such leases at the time, although they knew they were 
favourable. Many of their advisors—legal and otherwise—advised them not to 
n until amendments could be obtained. This brings us to a question of 
»rcion, and has there been any in the handling of leases since January 1965? 


_ While handling the business of my wife, Mrs. E. M. Whiley, holder of a lease 
427 Martin Street, I discussed the point at issue in the lease offered her for 
it property. I was advised: legally, and by those concerned with such matters 
ally, that I should advise my wife not to sign at that time, as a better lease 
is in the offing. I telephoned my wife, at her place of work, that same morning, 
that effect. However, an hour or so later, she was presented with a lease by a 
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local parks official for signing. Mrs. Whiley stated she would like to discuss th 
signing further with her husband. She was informed in reply that she must sig 
immediately as this lease had to be in Ottawa in a matter of two days or so. M 
wife—against advice to the contrary—felt that she had to sign, and did so. 


Again, the question: Was there, or was there not a form of coercion in som 
measure? If so, surely it should not be repeated in the interests of goo 
government, and amicable relations between our park administration and par 
residents. This is submitted in the mutual interest of all concerned. 


Faithfully yours, 


B. F. Whiley 
CPR employee, Banff 


There are people who have put their entire lives—except when serving i 
the armed forces—and fortunes, in their leaseholds held in perpetuity by agree 
ment of the ruling monarch, who now breaks her word. They now find them 
selves in a position whereby they will not own their homes at some future date. 
refer you to item “‘D” in this brief regarding leases, and I read again: 


D. We have a case where a parent dies and leaves her perpetual lease to he 
son. Leases are not assigned as they were, but a new lease is issued. So, the so 
in his early 20’s has a leasehold for 42 years. At age 63 this lease will expire. Nc 
only will the man be homeless and lose his life’s work, and providing he raises 
family there also will not be this ordinary asset of a home for his children 
inheritance. 


Are we, or is the ruling monarch, aware of this stealing of our estates, an 
our children’s inherited birthright to their parent’s substance? Homes are nc 
amortized, so it is a complete loss in that direction. Yes we have heard a lc 
about compensation, but when? In this particular park, the government built 
road and a bridge on a man’s property dividing it in two. I believe this wé 
freehold land at that time in Lake Louise in the early 20’s. He was not asked fc 
permission to use his land. In the middle of the summer of 1966, this party ha 
not received compensation. So, I ask: Could we expect compensation? Not in thi 
world, and no means have been found yet to send it to the next one. 


I can envisage Banff, and neighbouring parks, as the lease tends to expir 
they will be terribly unpainted, neglected, and uncared for. There will be a lot ¢ 
fires until the time comes when we can no longer get fire insurance. Then whé 
do we do if our homes burn down seven or eight years prior to the termination ¢ 
lease; we would be, literally, on the road. There would be nothing for th 
government to have to reimburse us for, and no insurance. Who is going to pa 
taxes or utility for those last few years? 


Under the present uncertainty of our leases, even people who want to gé 
out, cannot; why? Because there are no buyers. I understand there are around 2 
properties up for sale at this time; not all listed. Please tell us what will happe! 
so that we may die happy in the knowledge that even if our homes are going t 
be stolen from us, our remains will be able to rest in perpetuity in the cemeter 
plots we have bought with the agreement of perpetual care; or are we agai 
going to be disturbed a second time? It is not a pretty picture. f 
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We would also like to know that happens to these properties, such as the 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, the Banff Mineral Springs Hospital, 
and the Banff School of Fine Arts. The Banff School of Fine Arts is building a 
new $2 million auditorium, does this revert to the crown in 42 years? 


If the above large concerns are free from this threat of losing their holdings, 
why is the little man made to suffer? This is not justice; this is showing a 
distinct preference for the monied few. Any construction in the future, under 
these circumstances, is going to be of the very poorest quality, designed to last no 
more than the 40 odd years; they will, literally, be held up by the wallpaper. Is 
this what the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources want to 
happen to the national parks? I, for one, feel your new policy is going to lead to a 
shacktown with no feeling of pride by anyone. I repeat, is this what you wanted? 
| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Philpott. Gentlemen, it is 5.20 p.m. and I 
suggest that we adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. We shall then 
have two brief submissions, and the rest of the time will be used for questioning 
witnesses who have appeared before us with briefs. Is that agreed? 


Some hon Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: This meeting stands adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
9 o’clock. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 2, 1966. 
9.20 a.m. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. First, I should like to inform the 
Committee that we have another member who has joined our Committee this 
norning—a member of the Committee—Mr. Ron Basford, a member from 
British Columbia. Ron, will you stand up please? Mr. Basford i is the member for 
Vancouver- -Burrard. 


| Gentlemen, we are pressed for time to say the least this morning. We 
are going to hear four submissions. Whatever time is left after that we will 
aave questions. But, as we must leave Banff on or about 12.30, we intend to 
adjourn at 11.30, have a quick lunch and then journey on to Lake Louise. After 
a brief stop at Lake Louise, we will proceed on to Jasper. I hope that these 
arrangements will meet with your approval. 


I will ask those who are presenting their briefs this morning to kindly 
summarize their briefs by taking about 10 minutes and then filing their briefs 
with the members. The first one to summarize his brief will be Mr. Alfred L. 
darris. 


Mr. ALFRED L. HARRIS (Chairman, Action Committee on National Parks): 
Mr. Chairman, I was here on Friday evening to introduce the conservationists on 
he program and I understand now that a great many of them have presented 
their briefs and the others will be presenting them to you in Jasper. I do not 
vish to read my brief to you, I think you can go through it yourselves. The only 
voints I want to bring out so as to save time this morning, is merely to touch on 
he recommendations of this brief. Very briefly, we have recommended that the 
’rOvincial governments of the various provinces and Alberta, owe a duty to the 
yeople to set up new park areas designated to provide the type of recreation 
iormally handled by private commercial interests. For example, skiing, boating, 
‘amping, night entertainment, beverage establishments and similar tourist at- 
ractions. This way the national parks could retain their place as natural shrines 
‘or all Canadians. Very briefly we believe fundamentally that what has happen- 
od in the Banff National Park as in other national parks in Canada is that 
recreation, as a whole, in Canada has not kept up with the needs and that a 
sreat many of the people who are coming here, really are not coming to obtain 
he benefits of what a national park should be, but simply that there is nowhere 
Ilse to go and we feel that other means of recreation need to be established. 


Secondly, and this I think is the most important part of the brief, we believe 
here should be implemented forthwith a federal-provincial conference on rec- 
‘eation and leisure. We believe that if the federal and the provincial govern- 
nents set up such a conference and get into the question, that the parks, as an 
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integral part of that question, would then receive a proper view and the proper 
legislation would the be passed to cover the situation. Finally, we believe that 
the status quo should be established or preserved and no further inroads in the 
parks should be allowed until this conference is concluded. 


Finally, we believe that the present leasing is too generous and in order to 
protect the policy of containment, a shorter lease period in the neighbourhood of 
15 years for residences and 21 years for commercial purposes would be advisa- 
ble. We deal with each of these points in the brief. The one or two points that I 
did not deal with in the summation, I would like to cover. For instance on page 6 
to deal with the Banff School of Fine Arts, which we think is a very fine 
institution, however, it should be limited in its expansion if you wish to keep 
within the scope of the parks act. Dealing with the ski areas, very briefly we 
state that if you continue to develop ski areas in the park, you will discourage ski 
areas outside the park and in so doing, it is a double edged sword, the more you 
let in here, the less you get out there and you defeat your own purpose. I deal 
with living accommodations, in terms of leasing and the administration of the 
townsite in the brief very briefly. 


My final word is that we received word very late that some of the briefs 
were expected to be in French. We are sorry, we will try and get this one 
translated and get copies out to the French members so they will be able to 
discuss this in their constituencies. Thank you very, very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Harris. We shall hear from Mr. Kurt Steiner, 
who has an individual submission to make on tourism in the Rocky Mountains 
national parks. Copies have been furnished to each member. 


Mr. KurT STEINER (Resident of Calgary): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Committee. 


(Translation) 


Gentlemen, I regret that I do not have a French copy for the same reason 
given by the person who preceded me. 


(English) 
I refer to page 2 of my brief: 

The criteria for National Parks by which the Natural and Historic 
Resources Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, is guided, namely: 4 
(a) To preserve the Canadian heritage; (b) To ensure this and future 

generations of Canada the opportunity to use, enjoy, and benefit 

from the value of national wilderness; 
are valid. 


They summarize perhaps better than all the legislation before you, the 
concepts which should permeate the operation of national parks. You will find at 
the bottom of page 2 and on page 3 an official translation made by the Swiss 
government governing the regulations of their national parks. I would also like 
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50 draw your attention to Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, former director, National Park 
Service from the United States, who—and I quote: 


He speaks of “historic and scenic sites showing signs of ruinous wear 
from the impact of too many feet.” 


_ Fortunately the Canadian government, due to its foresight and projections 
ind vigilance, have not had to face the problems which the United States are 
low trying to remedy during the past 12 years. I also would like to take issue 
with a brief submitted I believe on behalf of the provincial government to the 
ederal government which says and I quote: 

“Virtually all of the Rockies are confined within the boundaries of the 
| National Parks” and that increases in tourism will of necessity occur in 
| the parks. 

| I would now refer you to the map on page 5 which will show you that those 
varts of the Rocky Mountains which are outside the national parks, are virtually 
he same size as the entire alpine area of Switzerland. 


For the purpose of this map, the eastern limit of the Rocky Mountains 
hown on the map has been defined for this purpose as all areas above the 6,000 
oot contour. The eastern limit of the Rockies on the map is then the generalized 
yeation of this contour. The Foothills were taken as the area more than the 
ormer, which lie in the average altitude range of Europe’s fine mountain resorts 
nd are a much higher altitude than for instance the mountainous areas of J apan 
) mention but one. I would also like to draw your attention to page 6 and point 
ut that the total area of Switzerland which lies in the Alps is 61 per cent and 12 
er cent in the Jura mountains and 20 per cent in the national boundaries. Of 
dberta’s, not Canada’s, total area, Rocky Mountain National Parks only com- 
rise 2.758 per cent—that is on page 6—On the other hand, mountainous areas 
rithin the province of Alberta but outside of national parks, are more extensive 
aan the national parks and larger than the total alpine area of Switzerland. It is 
ard to understand, therefore, the logic expounded in the provincial brief, that 
1e national parks are an Alberta problem and not a national problem. 


_ Simple logic would dictate that the province of Alberta evaluate and con- 
uct a feasibility study in its own mountainous areas with a view to opening 
1em up to tourist and winter sports development. If such a program were 
nplemented, and there is sound reason to believe that it could be if a sincere 
fort were made in this direction, tourism in Alberta would increase a hundred- 


Id in less than a decade without depriving Canadians from coast to coast of the 
atural beauties and wilderness motivating most visitors to the national parks. 


The provincial brief’s argument that “virtually all of the Rockies are 
mfined within the boundaries of the national parks” lacks validity on the basis 
‘facts just mentioned will bear this out. There is no necessity to, and again we 
fer to the provincial brief, “‘cram all visitors.into three towns for accommoda- 
on”. All the province of Alberta has to do is what the Swiss did since over 100 
ars and that is to develop the untapped resources to welcome tourists and 
inter sports enthusiasts. 
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The provincial brief also complains that “there is very little to do after dark, 
or on a rainy day, in Alberta’s national parks. And the recent policy is to 
discourage virtually all forms of recreation and entertainment.” 


Page 7 will indicate to you that the precipitation of Banff, Lake Louise 
Jasper and Waterton is less than Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Red Deer and 
Medicine Hat, but even if the total rainfall in the Rocky Mountains were three 
times what it is, it would not act as a deterrent to those visitors who come te 
enjoy the natural beauties and their wilderness. ai 


Apart from this, it must be borne in mind that healthy and educational 
programs are sponsored by the parks administration both on rainy days and on 
days of sunshine. 


The brief, in dealing with the “very little there is to do after dark’ 
obviously, and surprisingly, overlooks the fact that the establishment of cocktail 
bars with or without entertainment, the methods and legislation governing the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, night clubs and other diversions, are technically 
under the joint jurisdiction of the federal and provincial governments, but the 
fact the jurisdiction at this time is exercised by the province of Alberta. 


As for the ideals underlying national parks policy, this conservative attitude 
on the part of the province of Alberta is welcomed. For some years now, the 
government of the province of Alberta has liberalized regulations governing 
among other things, the establishment of cocktail bars, night clubs and similai 
entertainment. The decision to do this is to the credit of the provincial govern: 
ment. Tourism income figures over the past few years have clearly borne this 
out. I am referring to figures of the province. 


The issue is not that such facilities, sought by some tourists, be contained 01 
restricted but rather, I contend, that there is no place for such facilities in : 
national park. j 

If and when these regulations are further liberalized, we feel that commer 
cialized interests will establish cocktail bars, night clubs and other such estab- 
lishments outside the national parks. There are a number of communities les 
than 10 miles from the confines of this park which would lend themselve 
admirably to such establishments provided provincial legislation will authoriz 
them. 


It is hard to conceive, furthermore, that the provincial brief, takes th 
national parks administration to task for the lack of such facilities, when 
actually, it must blame itself. For how could anyone lodge a valid complain 
about non-existent facilities in the national parks when the provincial and no 
the federal government has the overriding jurisdiction in the matter, unless th 
federal government were to pass special legislation to make it the sole authorit 
and it has the right to do so. 


While we agree that overcrowding during the three summer months doe 
occur, it is public knowledge that the federal government has, without success 
repeatedly endeavoured to interest competent commercial operators to increas 
certain types of acceptable accommodation and other facilities, under terms an 
conditions which virtually ensure the success of any such enterprise on the basi 
of these conditions, provided they are administered efficiently and competently. , 
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It is most definitely not the government’s function to build an additional 
commercial accommodation. 


On the premise that figures speak louder than words, let it be said that the 
number of visitors to the Mountain National Parks increased by 10.56 per cent 
from 1963 to 1965 during the period running from April 1 to August 31. This is 
on page 9. 


During that same period, the number of hotel and motel beds available 
have increased by 12.63 per cent while the total number of tent sites in the 
mountain parks increased to 12.67 per cent and trailer camps have increased by 
13.63 per cent. 


Summarizing them you have a tourist increase of 10.56 per cent, an increase 
in motel and hotel beds of 12.63 per cent. Tent sites 12.67 per cent and serviced 
trailer sites from 13.63 per cent. 


An accusation is also made that the construction of motels and hotels has not 
kept pace with the requirements but according to the figures in my possession 
and they are authoritative figures, the increase in the number of units available 
in the Rocky Mountain national parks in the period from 1957 to 1965 is 48.9 per 
vent, or 1,121 units. Pages 11, 12 and 13 show you in graph form what I have just 
d0inted out. 


! The same provincial brief also claims that it is the park administration’s 
responsibility to increase accommodation for summer, namely seasonal workers. 
During the summer of 1966, an endeavour was made by certain Banff citizens to 
‘aise a total of $3,000 for trailer rental from commercial establishments requir- 
ng summer help and which, as a result, should be the most likely group to be 
mterested in making any shortage of seasonal accommodation for workers. The 
ypathy in this direction can best be gauged by the fact that the total that was 
jathered in this drive for $3,000 hit just 50 per cent. 


On its own initiative the Banff Welfare Council secured a few trailers 
sapable of accommodating 30, out of an estimated 2,000 summer workers and 
‘his commendable initiative further demonstrates the disinterest which the 
najority of employers have in the matter of housing their seasonal workers. 


| The brief also maintains that “some of the thousands of summer workers 


looding into Banff last year actually had to sleep in the forests”. The facts are 
shat a handful did just that and were quite properly prosecuted for doing so. 


| There is no plausible reason whatsoever why such part-time summer work- 
‘rs should have to live in the parks. 


The provincial brief complains bitterly about the exploitation of seasonal 
vorkers by unscrupulous Banff residents who charge exorbitant rentals for often 
tuite unsatisfactory accommodation. 


| What the brief neglects to point out is that reasonably priced accommoda- 


ion can be secured within a few miles of the national park and that seasonal 
vorkers do not have and should not have the right to live in the national parks. 
Many of them incidentally travel far further each day to go to university than 


hey would have to travel if they lived outside the park. In any event, the 
using of seasonal workers is the responsibility of the employers and most 
ertainly not that of the national park administration. © 
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Now with regard to tourism and education, those attending establishments 
such as the Banff School of Fine Arts definitely fall within the definition of 
tourists as established by IUOTO, and subsequently approved by U.N.O. 

We cannot agree with the definition given in the provincial brief of the 
“stimulation of education”. Nor is it factual to state, as the brief does, that “parks 
policy is to discourage education, except in connection with nature’”’ and that 
“the Department of Northern Affairs has stated that this, namely seminars, 
conferences on business, agriculture and social problems are an educational 
service that is not desirable.” 

If you care to read the Albertan this morning, you will see that they have an 
extra 42 acres to expand. 

It is indeed a surprise to gather from this part of the brief,—the provincial 
brief—that its proponents are unaware of the tremendous and constant expan- 
sion which the Banff School of Fine Arts is undergoing since its establishment. 

Now we come to skiing. Following is that part of the provincial brief dealing 
with the skiing in the Rocky Mountain national parks. I quote two paragraphs: 

Successful ski resorts the world over locate accommodation facilities 
at the foot of the ski hill, thus eliminating daily transportation. This is 
what skiers seek. Recently, stated National Parks policy indicates that 
accommodation facilities will ordinarily be permitted only miles from the 
slopes. 

Ski operations in Alberta national parks have not been profitable 
because most of them can do only a weekend business. Operators have not 
been permitted to build accommodation to attract week long visitors— 


and so on. 

It is totally gentlemen, untrue to say that ‘“‘successful ski resorts the world 
over locate accommodation facilities at the foot of the ski hill’. This may have 
been so years ago, but the trend has changed. 


As a perfect example, the only one being submitted in order not to lengthen 
this unduly, are the so-called ‘(Downhill Only” ski clubs which are sprouting all 
over Europe and which are headquartered in countries as far removed as Great 
Britain. True to this motto, members of such organizations go by rail or on foot 
to the top of the slopes and come down on skis. 


It is senseless to make a comparison between ski facilities in countries such 
as Switzerland, for example, and the potential of the national parks of Canada in 
this field. 


As already obvious from the legislation governing the only 120 square mile 
national park in Switzerland for instance, winter sports are definitely not per- 
mitted therein. The Swiss national parks have no restaurants, no accommoda- 
tion, no residences and no facilities created by the human hand. 


Then, let us bear in mind that in the Swiss Alps alone, there are 128 winter 
sports resorts, with a total of 1,516 hotels and boarding houses, having a total 
nightly bed capacity of 64,434; that, according to official Swiss figures, virtually 
everyone old enough to walk in Switzerland is a skier, and in the period from 
November 1965 to April of 1966 alone, no fewer than 1,211,899 arrivals of Swiss 
skiers, namely 20 per cent of the Swiss population was registered. It is assumed 
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aata considerable percentage of these same Swiss skiers are patrons to the Juro 
[ountains and adjacent areas. 


Thus, the number of Swiss skiers having visited their own country’s alpine 
si resorts for at least two days, during a recent five month period is almost 
qual to 90 per cent of the total population of Alberta including every man, 
oman and child. 


_ Other official Swiss sources have volunteered the following information. The 
otential within a 500 mile radius of the Swiss alpine ski resorts is 80 million. 

he potential within 1,000 miles is 200 million and the potential with 1,500 miles 
300 million people. May I now quote the comparative figures for the Banff 
ational park. In the 500 mile radius, the total potential population is 7,670,000, 

ae 1,000 mile radius it is 25,379,000 and in the 1,500 mile radius it is 62,992, 000 
s compared to the 300 million in Switzerland. 


The question remains what is the potential of the Rocky Mountains national 
arks as a potential ski resort. 

' Any endeavour to equate skiing facilities required in Rocky Mountain 
ational parks to those of Switzerland reflect, to say the least, poor judgment. 
_ It was impossible to ascertain from the Canadian Amateur Ski Association 
hat they estimate the number of skiers in Canada to be. But the United States 
mateur Ski Association, in a letter dated August 24, 1966 estimates the number 
f skiers in the United States to be 33 million but referred us through the Forest 
ervice at Ogden, Utah which in a letter dated September 2, 1966 has this 
reakdown. Total number of active skiers in the United States is 1 ,000,000. In the 
3 western United States, including Alaska, only 500,000 as part of this 1.5 
1illion. New England including New York the Virginias and Pennsylvania it is 
00, 000 and the Lake States, 400,000. Therefore they arrive at an optimistic 
gure of 1,500,000 potential skiers in the United States as compared with 
200,000 skiers in Switzerland who skied only during a five month period. What 
} our potential to draw from the 500,000 U.S. skiers within a 1,500 mile radius. I 
rould estimate that this potential is between 1 and 2 per cent spread over a 
eriod of several years. 


. The proponents of the provincial brief are quite welcome to draw a statistic 
onelusion and I do not think they will stand up. But the second contention, in 
1e provincial brief is that ski operations in the Rocky Mountain national parks 
ave not been profitable “because most of them can do only weekend business”. 
he brief then claims that operators have not been permitted to build accommo- 
ation to attract week long winter visitors. Obviously forgotten is the fact that 
Imost half of the tourist beds in Banff and Jasper alone, are unavailable during 
ae winter. According to Canada’s Mountain National Parks published in To- 
onto, the number—and I shall not bore you, I will just give you the totals—all 
ear round facilities available here are 3,528, but available in summer only are 
,462. In other words you have 3,528 beds that are now vacant or cannot be used 
or one reason or another and I put it to you that any operator who would even 
nd that he could operate without going into the hole would keep these places 
pen. 

_ The next contention by the province is that Albertan skiers are virtually 
riven “Colorado, Idaho and Switzerland for ski holidays.’ We submit that 
wiss, French, Austrian, Italian, German and other European skiers visit ski 
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resorts in other than their own countries and if a static should ever arise in tt 
movement of people be this in summer or winter, all countries engaged 
tourism as a vital asset to their economy, had better start looking around f 
other revenues for their economies. 


We agree with the provincial government that the brief when it states th 
“Alberta has some of the best conditions in North America”, but we add th 
they are among the most expensive in the world and that no matter how afflue 
our society, visitors soon spread the word about exorbitant prices being charg 
for accommodation and services. 


I again quote from the provincial brief. ‘It should not be a hardship to st 
in the national park. If we make it so, our tourists will not return.” In anoth 
statement in the provincial brief this is belied since within a very few par 
graphs, they say that tourism has increased by 50 per cent. 


From the provincial brief one would gather that the money of eve 
Canadian taxpayer should be spent to benefit the commercially interested re: 
dents of Banff. It is also inferred that they are forced to live in Banff in order 
do business there. 


Not a single person residing in Banff and doing business there, is bet 
forced to stay there. Not a single one of them can claim that he or she w 
unaware of the national parks policy when moving there and since, notwit 
standing these alleged hardships, they elected to establish in the national par 
rather than in other areas of the province, surely this is an indication of the 
preference. 


Park officials are also accused of having “little sympathy with the cause 
the tourist, the cause of the businessman”’. 


If anything, we would accuse the parks administration—and do so qui 
freely—of being somewhat remiss in their duties by acquiescing to many unre 
sonable wishes of the businessmen in the parks. The parks were established f 
the benefit of all Canadians not for the exclusive benefit of a group of busines 
men established here. 


It does not lie within our self-imposed terms of reference to deal with t 
leasing policies, since we deal with tourism only. But unless strong governme 
action is taken to avoid the exploitation of visitors by commercial interests in 11 
national parks, they may soon be faced with problems similar to the « on 
encountered in the United States a few years ago. 


It is, in our opinion, the responsibility of the federal government to = 
and to preserve the national parks areas on the one hand, and to. see to it th 
adequate and appropriate services are provided for visitors at reasonable rates. 


If, as the provincial brief claims, “‘Alberta’s tourist industry is being seriou 
ly hampered by the present national parks policy”, then provincial statistics ¢ 
tourism which show enormous increases from year to year, should and, in 01 
opinion, must be questioned since we are conversant with the methods used 
compiling them. 

But assuming for a moment that the provincial argument holds water, thé 
we would recommend what has been said earlier: The province of Alberta 
endowed with natural resources which would enable it to develop the touri 
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ndustry as the largest within the province’s economy. Such development is 
learly the responsibility of the province and not of the federal government. 
Correlating national parks areas to provinces by population densities, has 
seen done by a spokesman for the province are totally unsustainable. 

| The brief also claims that “unfortunately all of the accessible mountains in 
\lberta are contained within the national parks.” This is incorrect, The only 
joint to raise in line with this contention, however invalid, is that the fault lies 
aot with the national parks but again with the provincial parks. 

__ Among the grapevine stories which were quoted in the provincial brief is the 
one that the Canadian national parks are getting a bad name, because of heavy 
‘rowds, queues, inadequate toilet facilities and poor service. I would like to dwell 
yn the last two words “‘poor service’. 


Yet within a paragraph or two of this contention, the very same brief says 
hat tourism has increased by 50 per cent in the past 5 years, which latter figure 
nay apply to the total number of persons visiting the Rocky Mountain national 
parks but certainly does not apply to the number of visitor nights, which are the 
mily ones of consequence to the tourist industry. 


What is perfectly true, and will be borne out I believe in the findings that 
we about to be published, is that the length of stay pericd in our Rocky 
Mountain national parks has been drastically shortened to as little as below two 
lays from as much as 7 days a few years ago. I contend that the reason for this is 
yimarily that visitors do want to see the natural beauties of the national parks, 
yut are certainly not prepared to give them the time they had intended when 
ced with the absolutely exorbitant charges for accommodation and services in 


‘elation to the quality. 


| Instead of deriding the federal government parks malice’ we would recom- 
nend that the Banff-Jasper Chamber of Commerce make a survey along similar 
Ines and either self-police the members of their organization or else, appeal to 


he park authorities to do it for them. 


Completely overlooked in the provincial brief is the Pact that visitors’ 
tatistics are based on the number of cars entering the parks. It is puerile to 
ffirm that everyone entering a national park is automatically going to spend one 
ir several nights there. 


About 18.25 per cent of the total attendance and no less than 60 per cent of 
he skiers using Mount Norquay originate in Calgary. The vast majority of these 
risitors will come to the parks with their families, spend a day, more often than 
hot, bring along their food and refreshments. It can be safely said—and I am 
living you a great benefit of the doubt, but I am sure that operators here can 
ear this cut—that less than 10 per cent of Calgarians visiting the parks stay 
lere overnight. And less than 20 per cent visit restaurants and similar establish- 
nents, except perhaps for a cup of coffee or an ice cream cone. 


The ever-recurring comparison of the national parks with Switzerland, as 
lready mentioned, is an approach which, to any person competent in the tourist 
leld, must come as a surprise unless it is taken as a reflection of the lack of 
nowledge which the proponents have of conditions in Switzerland. 

The provincial brief than puts forth the valid argument in: favour of addi- 


<onal accommodation for summer workers. This as I have already said, is the 
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responsibility of those requiring the services. We do not agree with the remec 
suggested in the brief, that more buildings should be dealt with in the parks. Fi 
examples of the profiteering that is going on here at the hands of season 
workers, may I refer you to page 11 of the provincial brief. 

Reverting to the winter sports aspect of the national parks, the provinci 
brief mentions, among other things that ‘“many skiers travel to the famous reso 
areas by air”. If you gentlemen can mention any major international ski reso 
with the exception of Innsbruck, Austria, that has a closer connection to ¢ 
airport, I would be pleased to hear about it, because I have been unable to find i 

However, as already refuted by facts and figures, there is not the slighte 
merit to the contention of the provincial brief that additional accommodatic 
for winter sports should be built. 

The proponents of the brief belabour the comparison of our national par! 
to Switzerland on a plane that is totally unrealistic. As an example of thi 
mention is made of the fact that there are “hundreds of resort towns an 
villages in the 10,000 square mile Alpine area—and that Switzerland, accordir 
to the brief—has five large cities.”’ As already mentioned, Switzerland has a tot 
of 128 ski resorts, 65 communities in excess of a population of 10,000 and tt 
Alpine area of Switzerland, though 10,445 square miles, the actual skiing area 
but a very tiny fraction of this mileage. The overcrowding of all summer ar 
winter resorts is far worse in the United States, and European countries, and fc 
the last few years including countries behind the Iron Curtain, than they wi 
ever be in the national parks. 

It is quite obvious that the proponents of the provincial brief have n 
visited any European summer or winter resorts since the end of World War II. 
they had, they would agree with us that our traffic problems in the nation 
parks are the envy of all European and most U.S. resorts. 

I have taken quite a long time in this, but I would like also to refute tl 
statement that we do not have, or allegedly do not have, skiing facilities ar 
Swiss facilities draw United States tourists away from us. May I tell you that th 
total of U.S. tourists visiting Switzerland was 9 per cent of all tourists. 


Regarding mountain climbing trips, the contention is that only less than 
percent spent overnight in the wilderness. My contention is that in order 1 
enjoy wilderness, you do not have to spend one night. Those counts that a! 
far from complete, indicate that last year far from being 1 per cent, whic 
would be roughly 5,000, the number of visitors to the wilderness was 331,000 0 
the basis of those counted, but there are contentions that a figure of 700,000 : 
considered reasonable. 

I do not wish to go forward with any further recommendations. You hav 
these on pages 22 and 23, and I will not take the time of other people who yo 
may wish to listen to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Steiner. 

The next brief to be heard is from Earl Smith of the youth hostels ¢ 
Alberta. I suggest that any future witness be as brief as possible, because ov 
time is very limited. 

Mr. EarL SMITH (President, Mountain Region, Canadian Youth Hoste 
Association): Since our brief is rather short, I shall quote large portions from | 


| 
| 
| 
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‘speak as the president of the Mountain Region of the Canadian Youth Hostels 
.ssociation. This is a national organization and we have offices and other 
ffiliated groups across Canada. We are concerned with probably three aspects. 
‘he operations of the national parks, the provision of the kind of accommoda- 
on that our members need, and the effect of the national parks policy on 
ature development and future usage by our members, once they grow out of 
ur ranks. 

| The Canadian Youth Hostels Association welcomes the opportunity to pre- 
ent this brief to you. We are intimately involved with National Parks and 
reatly concerned with their management. We hope to present to you certain 
acts and the implications we draw from these facts. We do not intend to pass 
idgment or to criticize either officials or concessionaires. We hope that we 
ave avoided all appearance of this. 


_ The Parks Act states that parks shall be preserved in perpetuity for the 
eople of Canada. We agree wholeheartedly with this concept. Our concern is 
iat it appears that many of the people may in effect be prevented from claiming 
iis heritage. 

| It has been stated in the Parks Policy that the parks are for all the people 
ad that special interest groups such as ours should have no claim to an 
idividual place in the system. Once again we agree that this principle is valid, 
ut there is a great difference between the principle and the fact. If it were not 
wr special groups such as ours thousands of young people would be effectively 
enied use of the parks for most of the year. Ours is the only organization that 
‘e are aware of at present at least providing the kind of accommodation for 
naccompanied young people that their parents can trust—and afford—at the 
ume time. The emphasis here is on “unaccompanied”. We feel quite certain that 
> member of the Committee would suggest, in view of the social problems 
tevalent today, that unaccompanied young people be encouraged to share motel 
*commodations so that they can afford to stay in the National Parks. While the 
anadian Youth Hostels Association has had its share of problems, we feel that 
‘e have been competent in this regard, in fulfilling our obligations to our 
‘embers and their parents. 


_ We do not deny that we are a special interest group, but we do reject the 
omniotation of the term that has been taken by Government generally in Canada. 
ur members are citizens of Canada: no more and no less so than any other 
itizen. As such they should enjoy the same rights and responsibilities as all 
amadians. One of these is right of access. In order to provide this access for 
yung people, their parents and other interested adults formed our association. It 
‘as existed in the world for 56 years and in Canada for 33 years. 


Its sole purpose is to provide the kind of accommodation necessary to enable 
bung people to travel on their own anywhere, including Parks areas, with a 
‘mimum of supervision in order that they might better take their place in 


¢ 


‘ciety as responsible adults. 

_ We also reject the connotation taken on the grounds that special interest 
plies a group with narrow interests that appeal to only a few. Such a concept 
( Hostelling is totally inaccurate. Admittedly, all our members share a common 
.ve of outdoor activities, but there the similarity ends. 
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Now, in explaining our value to National Parks, we could point out tha 
under our group membership scheme, many more young people use our facilitie; 
than would be indicated by membership figures, which in Alberta are about 50( 
for the City of Calgary and surrounding area. And another 500 for Alberta, anc 
across Canada 4 or 5 thousand. Many Boy Scout groups and similar clubs use ou 
facilities as group members. And in addition any bona fide educational institu- 
tion can use our facilities without membership. In 1966 we had five such schoo 
groups, and these five alone accounted for a usage of 300 to 350 bed nights. 

It has also been argued that because we have a membership fee, our Asso- 
ciation is restrictive. We reject this argument on the grounds that our member: 
ship fee is no more restrictive than the Parks entrance fee. It is levied for the 
same purpose—payment of maintenance costs. 


We have intended that the foregoing facts and interpretations should illus- 
trate that our Association is not opposed to Park Policy as it’affects us; nor are 
we incompatible with this policy; and we do provide an essential service withir 
its framework. 


The Parks Policy has stated that our facilities and those similar to ours 
should ultimately be replaced by Government-run institutions. We are not 
totally opposed to this suggestion. In fact, if this were to happen, about 90 per 
cent of our work load in this region would be eliminated and we could direct our 
energies to expansion outside the National Parks. It should, however, be pointed 
out that at present our facilities are owned by the National Parks. They have 
little to take over! 


But the point that we are trying to make here and the aspect of the situation 
that concerns us mostly, is what is going to happen if our association is replaced? 


If the Government does take over our services, the policy implies that they 
will merely make buildings available and the supervision that we provide for 
individual travellers would be discontinued. We urge that every aspect of such ¢ 
takeover be thoroughly investigated before such a step be taken. For if our 
facilities should be eliminated and not replaced by equivalent facilities, the 
National Parks would appear to be in the peculiar position of neglecting 2 
segment of our population to which other Government departments are present- 
ly giving a great deal of attention—namely our youth. 


We also submit for your attention our concern with the cost of visitors 
services. There can be little value in our providing low-cost supervised accom- 
modation if the visitors cannot afford to take part in other activities. This 
comment apples mostly to winter activities, since summer activities, such as 
hiking, can be done with little cost and we hope to broaden our point of view 
here to consider more than just hostelling. Now to give an example, we estimate 
that a person may join our ski tours for a cost not exceeding twelve (12) dollars. 
This would include transportation to our furthest hostel from Calgary, accommo- 
dation and food for two days. Trips at one of our closer hostels can run for as 
little as $6 for a weekend. If however, the same skiers wish to lift ski, the cost 
goes up to as high as $20, and this $20 is an increase from the $6, not from the 
$12, because our nearest hostel is the one that is closest to the lift-served areas. 

To take a broader view, we consider the general public. Should an indi- 
vidual wish to ski for a weekend, he might get by for as little as twenty-five 
(25) dollars for 2 days. But if he is a good skier who prefers the big lifts, this 
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ould go as high as thirty-five (35) dollars. Thus a single person who is an 
vid skier would spend about one-hundred dollars a month if he skied every 
reekend. But consider a family with two children. They might spend this sum 
f money in two days. In fact, we have found that among members who have 
rown up in hostelling, married, and left our active ranks, are some who have 
een forced to abandon their skiing activities because they can no longer 
fford them. 


We present the foregoing, not so much as a criticism of area operators, but 
ecause it offers the easiest source of figures to illustrate what we believe might 
2 a trend in all aspects of all visitors services in the national parks. We 
neerely hope that you will investigate thoroughly this most important question. 
here is little point in the Government owning all facilities in forty-two years if 
9 one can afford to use them in the meantime. We are very concerned that the 
ational Parks could be, for ten months of the year, an exclusive rich-man’s 


layeround. 


__ Finally, our attention turns to land use in the Park. The conservationists in 
ar Association are concerned that the Park is being disfigured not by ski-lifts 
ad townsites, but by roads. In recent years, roads have been cut into several 
vod hiking areas and rendered them much less enjoyable than previously. 
lans have been announced also for new roads into presently virgin areas in 
asper and Banff Parks. Unfortunately, discussion on this topic within our 
ssociation that is, is quite subjective and what is considered disfigurement by 
1e, is improvement to another. We can say, however, that the general opinion is 
lven a choice, we would prefer to see money that is now being spent on new 
jads, being spent on hiking trails and shelters. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that we appreciate the interest of the Com- 
‘Ittee in the problems here. We hope that you recognize our concern that 
opropriate accommodation for the younger generation will always be available 
| the National Parks. The other problems we have indicated are submitted for 
dur attention and will, we hope, be considered as areas for further investiga- 


I 


on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Smith. 
Mr. SmituH: Thank you. 


. The CuairMaN: The next presentation will be made by Mr. Millard—Mr. 
acDonald Millard please kindly come up forward. He is representing the Al- 
brta Tourist Association. Mr. Millard. 


Mr. MacDonaLp MILLARD (Past president of the Alberta Tourist Associa- 
on): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be here today. I was 
“Ty pleased to have the opportunity of speaking at Banff instead of going to 
sper because it is a little out of the way for me. I am here as past president 
‘the Alberta Tourist Association, I am a lawyer by profession, but I took an 
terest in this work through being an active member of the Chamber of Com- 
'erce in Calgary 15-20 years ago, and eventually graduated into the tourist 
‘oup, and have been very active in that organization since. I have been out 
‘most of their executive meetings and have got the pulse of that organization. 
will try and tell you what they think of the proposal for the change in policy 
_ the National Parks. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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We first of all regret that you are not seeing them in the summer time, an 
only in the winter. It would have been much more interesting to you, and yo 
would have seen the crowds of people who do enjoy these areas in the fir 
weather in the summer time, from all over Western Canada, Ontario, Quebe 
You will see cars here from all over this country, and many of the America 
States here all summer. As you can take it from my remarks, I love thes 
mountains, I have lived here all my life in British Columbia and Alberta and 
just love this area. 


Now reading from my brief which is not too long to read I believe, I woul 
like to read it. 


The tourist industry is one of the best means of providing foreign exchang 
to enable Canada to reach a balance of trade and protect the value of th 
Canadian dollar. No export of goods takes place (excepting only a few souve 
nirs and foreign tourist trade generates more new money on our economy tha 
almost any product exported from Canada, without using up any of our natur: 
resources. Tourism can be sold again and again and each time tourists brin 
more foreign exchange into Canada, they improve the standard of living fe 
Canadians. 


Every dollar generates at least ten dollars worth of new business to add t 
the Grand National Product which in turn is taxed by both Federal and Pro 
vincial Government at very high rates, as you gentlemen know and assists th 
Canadian Taxpayer. 


I am sure the Minister of Revenue and the Minister of Trade and Commerc 
will agree with me on those statements. 


Tourism and tourist facilities are inseparable. Without adequate facilitie: 
tourists cannot be persuaded to come to Canada, or these mountains. Touris! 
can be made Canada’s greatest producer of foreign exchange, if proper an 
adequate facilities are provided, because we have the scenery, the climate, an 
the people who are willing to serve the tourists. 


In answer to an argument that has just been presented to you, and some 
thing I am sure a lot of these members sitting here today as members of th 
committee from the House of Commons know, there are dozens of charter fligh' 
out of Montreal every winter to Switzerland for skiing. There are even tw 
charter flights out of Calgary, as far West as Calgary to go to Switzerland fo 
skiing. Why? Because we have not got the type of facilities and the type 
accommodation that they find in that fine country. And it may be said that the 
are not contained in their National Parks, true, but they only have a small are 
set aside for National Parks and they allow the people of their country, some 
million of them, to make tourism their greatest source of income, and to keep th 
Swiss franc high in the monetary scale in the world. 


The extensive and large National Parks located along the Rocky Mountain 
are without a doubt the most attractive National Park areas in the world. Ov 
government has seen fit during the past 50 years, to set aisde almost the whole ¢ 
the Rocky Mountain area lying between Alberta and British Columbia for th 
enjoyment of Canadians and our visitors, an area larger than many states 0 
countries. ; 


| 
| 
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| Now this is in contrast to the statement made by the former speaker in this 
chair, and I will defy him to show me any parts of Alberta which has the same 
type of mountains or the same possibility as those contained in the National 
‘Parks on the Alberta side of the border. We have nothing left that is as good as 
‘contained in the National Park areas to develop, and I am sure gentlemen that 


there are not as many naturalists and bird watchers in this world as there are 
skiers, let alone tourists. 


| The development of facilities within the Park area has been the secret of its 
popularity. The modern tourist demands facilities equal to those found else- 
where, and private enterprise has supplied these. 


| Under the old regulations of policy the Banff Springs Hotel, Lake Louise 
Chalet, Jasper Lodge and other fine places have been built. Would they have 
been built under the present policy that is being enumerated? 


Some hon. Mempers: No. 
| 


Mr. MacDona.LpD Miuarp: I doubt it. 

Practically all tourists are sightseers and use the highways and roads that 
have been opened up for vehicle traffic, but during the past 80 years, in the 7,000 
square mile territory, only 220 miles of road has been opened up and only 25 
or 30 square miles, including those roads, of this vast area, has been developed 
to take care of the hundreds of thousands of tourists who visit these moun- 
tains. 

| Of a possible two million visitors in any one year, over 99 per cent never 
leave the developed areas or leave the highway and penetrate the wilderness for 
a distance of more than one mile. 


| It is very nice to say we must retain wilderness areas, but how much and for 
what portion of the people would we be doing this? And have we been doing it. 
At the present rate of development, 25 square milles in 80 years, we could expect 
250 or 300 square miles to be developed within the next 800 years. This would 
only be approximately 4 per cent of the total area then. Then wilderness area is 
now being used by less than 1 per cent of the visitors. In fact your own records, 
park records show that only .1 per cent took out permits last year to go into 
this wilderness. It is reasonable to believe that the auto vehicle is here to stay 
and therefore people’s habits will remain the same, as long as this form of 
transportation is used. This means that at least 95 per cent of the Rocky 
Mountains Park areas will remain as wilderness for many hundreds, and if not a 
‘housand years. 

ae Twill give you examples of the places I have been, like Lake Limon, Egypt 
Lake, those places of the wilderness for our grandchildren and our great grand- 
children. And who is going to say that people a thousand years from now are 
30ing to enjoy them the same as we do. We feel that 1 per cent have gained the 
2ar of the department officials of the Department of Northern Affairs, and that 
‘he other 99 per cent of the tourists are being ignored. And this, in a democracy 
xnown as Canada. 


. If the policies of development of the past 80 years were to be carried on by 
he Government, and not discontinued there would be no danger of the elimina~ 
‘ion of the tremendous stretches of wilderness contained within the boundaries 
of this beautiful area. In fact, no one wants to see the park area developed to an 
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optimum 100 per cent. I do not want to see Lake Limon developed, I do not want 
to see Egypt Lake developed. Keep those, keep those areas, but they are way off 
the beaten path gentlemen. But surely the development of even 10 per cent 
would not be unreasonable over an extensive period of time. Do not forget that 
this Park area in places is 90 miles wide and 200 miles long. It is a terrific area. 
The modern tourist does his touring along a highway, he takes pictures, enjoys 
picnics and does his fishing within easy walking distance of his car. Our experi- 
ence with the average tourist is that the entertainment he is looking for must be 
convenient and reached quickly or he will go on his way. Because of this, the 
new highways have proved most popular and have increased the number of 
visitors tremendously. 


The average tourist complains about the cost of visiting our park areas and 
the restrictions on their use. The lack of facilities and the restrictions on 
buildings are largely to blame, as without competition, more high standard 
accommodation is being supplied. 


In other words, when anybody gets a permit to build, they try to build 
better than the last one so that they will be able to charge a little more for the 
accommodation, because they know the demand is there from the public. And 
very little of cheaper accommodation, except camping facilities has been sup- 
plied. There is no happy medium to accommodate the average tourist and his 
family. Many tourists do not use or own camping equipment, in fact, only about 
20 per cent do according to our surveys. Under present conditions it is obvious 
that camping along the highways is being subsidized by the parks adminisira- 
tion while accommodation in the developed areas is being heavily taxed. What 
is required are more out of the way medium cost facilities. And at this point 
may I say we are a 100 per cent behind the hostel organization—the speaker 
preceding me on the floor. Similar to Emerald Lake, we need places set out 
like Emerald Lake, Moraine Lake, Lake O’Hara, Bow Lake, which are very 
popular and are somewhat off the beaten path. ! 


Most summer tourists enjoy out of the way accommodation, as can be seen 
through the reservations made in all the points I have mentioned. 


They enjoy getting away from the urban development where they live and 
this gives them a complete change. The development of town sites is not the 
answer, as far as the tourist is concerned. 


He does not want to stay by a railway with the chugging and the noise of a 
diesel engine at his back door, or out of the window of his motel. He does not 
want to stay where he can hear these diesel trucks going down a highway every 
time one passes him while he is trying to get a night’s sleep in a nice quiet 
National Park. He wants to be away from that. He wants quietness and rest- 
fulness. He came here to enjoy our National Parks, not to be disturbed. And the 
development of these town sites is not the answer from our point of view. 


He enjoys walking right into the wilderness out of his accommodation and 
any tendency to build blocks, apartment houses or highrisers in our parks should 
be stopped right now. Development should be along the lines practiced in 
Switzerland where they have catered, successfully, to all nations of Western 
Europe for many years. \ 
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The facilities to date have been improved under the old regulations, and the 
control appears to have been effective. The tourist industry hopes there will be 
no curtailment, but rather an enlargement of past policies. 


I It is foreseen that if the policy with regard to land use and land tenure is 
restricted, then the industry will not be as willing to risk capital (in many cases 
a family’s life savings) in a venture that will have or leave little or nothing at 
‘he end of the lease period to hand down to the children or to sell. Without the 


nitiative of the individual who has to a large extent been responsible for the 


levelopment to date, we will have to depend on corporations with hired help. 
This will not give the tourist the atmosphere, the welcome, and the personal 
‘nterest in his welfare he now receives at many of our small establishments. 
uack of security will kill a large part of the industry within the Parks. 

' After 42 years, what could a man turn to? T have not heard of one retiring 
yut of these Parks, after 20 years service, like an RCMP constable or man 
sonnected with the military. He cannot do it, he has lived his life here. He is too 
)ld to move into some other branch of life. You cannot make it in this Park in 20 
years. If you do, it is a fortunate sale of your property that allows you to do so. 
We have only 2 to 4 months operation in the summer time. We are at a high 
iltitude, and only those who are open in the winter time for the skiers are able 
0 operate the year round, or anything like 8 or 10 months. And that is only a 
small portion of the facilities of the Parks which are open. I submit private 
mterprise is essential in this type of development. If private enterprise is 
‘emoved, this can become another CBC effort, and a millstone around the tax 
yayer’s neck. 

__ The future of our parks is tied in with park policy and the question arises, 
vhy change when no damage is being done and the development has been 
naintained under the policy and regulations of past years. The proposed policy 
macks of Americanism and we all know how unsatisfactory the accommoda- 
ion and facilities of the National Parks in the United States have been. 


__ There may be some change now, I will say, because of the new regulations 
o the States, but private enterprise is now being encouraged to come into those 
?arks to change the old policy and to give the people of the United States the 
ccommodation which they want. 


Private enterprise has done a far better job in Canada than it has in the 
states so far. These parks are too large to depend on facilities being provided on 
and outside the parks the size of them prohibits that. The visitors must be taken 
are of within the boundaries so that they can spend several days or weeks 
njoying same. Any policy which does not provide entertainment and adequate 
acilities for 99 per cent of our visitors will fail in its object, and the tourist 
adustry of Western Canada will suffer because a very large percentage of our 
durists, both foreign and local make the Rocky Mountain Parks their objective 
t goal when touring this part of Canada. 

__ This means that the tourist industry from the American border north reaps 
ae benefit of tourists passing through in thousands. 

- Good accommodation every few miles can be found all the way from the 


wmerican border up here. If you want to see a wilderness gentlemen, just go up 
? Rogers Pass, see Glacier Park, see Revelstoke Park. And how many people 


| 
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stay there, how many people visited, how many people make use of it? More to 
be had if they are required, such as Revelstoke and Glacier. There is all kinds of 
mountain area back over this first range of Rocky mountains, which can be used 
for National Parks, and the national government can obtain it if they want more 
wilderness area. Anything to encourage sane and sensible development within 
our large park areas, including the division of some into zones, and the maintain- 
ing of perpetual rights, will be welcomed by the tourist industry, which, in this 
area, depends so much on the popularity of our mountain parks. It does not make 
sense to destroy the economic value in order to create a wilderness area between 
Alberta and British Columbia, through which railroads and highways have been 
constructed and must be operated and maintained. There is a terrific difference 
between our National Parks and National Parks elsewhere. I know of no other 
National Parks that has the trans Canada highway through them, and main lines 
of railways through them, and towns and maintenance caused must be there in 
order to take care of the facilities. If the department of Northern Affairs is not 
prepared to carry on in the manner in which it has in the past; then we suggest 
they hand back large parts of these areas to the provinces, and keep small 
National Parks like they have in Switzerland. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Millard. Gentlemen, we have now a brief 
submission by Mr. Zeiter who has a personal and unrelated problem to expose. I 
shall give him about 5 minutes. Mr. Zeiter. 


Mr. Erwin ZEITER (A resident of Edmonton): Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
going to be as brief as I can since I only have 5 minutes. Ladies and gentlemen 
after coming to Banff and the National Parks here for some 20 years in 1962 I 
had a dream which led me to believe that people like myself, being of European 
origin, also could come here and build a little motel and perhaps retire here. In 
1962 I attended the National Parks offices here and enquired what one had to do 
in order to obtain a lease and secure some land, in order to build something here. 
I was informed that this was not so simple because the leasehold land is owned 
by various individual people who had been living here for many many years, 
and to obtain them one had to buy them. So I looked into the zoning to see 
where I could put a motel up, and I was informed that there was certain 
areas only designated for a motel or a motel development. After further enquiry. 
I was able to obtain 4 lots which was zoned at that particular time for a motel, 
and I got the impression that it would not be too much trouble to develop some- 
thing there. So after auctioning the property I asked the superintendent to 
tell me what else had to be done in order to develop, and was told that I 
had to submit some plans, and these would be forwarded to the Ottawa head 
office for their consideration. At that time the superintendent could not tell me 
whether I would be able to build or not. After some plans, various surveys 
and soil tests, etcetera, the plans were forwarded to Ottawa, and in 1962 I 
received approval in principle, which led me to believe that all my problems 
had been solved. In 1963 I still had not been able to obtain a building permit, 
although I kept on enquiring and wishing. In 1964, some two years later, I 
was informed by the department that the land in question would not be per- 
mitted because the Oberlander report had not been adopted yet, and there- 
fore I could not build on the same land. Now, in my opinion, if the Oberlandet 
report has not been adopted yet, then the department should go back to the 
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original zoning, the original use of the same land. And today, In 1966, I still 
have not been able to obtain anything at all. This involves all kinds of hard- 
ships representing a very small group of 4 people only who have invested 
$72,000 in cash, and who have prepared, planned and various other things to 
the amount of another $10,000, and some 4 years later I am still sitting where 


{ was in 1962. I have not even been able to get the transfers yet, no consent 
has been given. Now, if the consent should have been refused, then that should 
have been done before I paid out the $72,000 to the Banff people (passage not 
recorded), but they have been kept at the superintendent’s office for some 16 or 
17 months, and only after that time did I receive a refusal. 


| Now, in my opinion there is something definitely wrong, either with the 
Parks policy, or with the way this case has been handled. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Zeiter. Now, gentlemen, this concludes the 
submission of briefs and presentations. It may interest you to know that you 
aave heard exactly 26 submissions up to the present time. As agreed yesterday 
shat we now question the witnesses, those who wish to appear, that have 
appeared before us, we shall now proceed with that order. 

Now Senator Cameron who was the first to submit a brief, is not able to be 
aere this morning. However, we have Mr. Alexander Forbes. Mr. Alexander 
forbes, as you will recall, submitted a brief on behalf of the Banff School Board. 
‘n his place, to answer questions, will be Mr. Smith, the secretary of the school 
ooard. Mr. Smith will you please come forward. 


__ Gentlemen, you are free now to ask questions. Now, Mr. Smith, the Secre- 
vary-Treasurer of the School Board. Mr. Horner? 


_ Mr. Horner: I: have some questions that I want to put to Mr. Smith 
xrimarily concerning the management of the townsite. From your experience 
with the school board, which is the only municipal body as such in Banff, do you 
eel that more local self-government is needed in the town of Banff to run your 
own affairs? 


Mr. SmiTH: The provincial government has recently passed legislation 
‘ranting the school board the powers of a municipality, and in this way we are 
uready granted the powers of additional taxation. If the people wish to build 
inything like an artificial ice skating rink which they have at the present time 
hey will have to bring this to the school board and we will have to publish 
vylaws just like any other municipality. 


' Mr. Horner: How do you feel about making the townsite of Banff a freehold 
woperty and allowing the people of Banff to run their own affairs under 
egulations that would keep the national parks as we all want them? 


_ Mr. Smitu: I think that would have to be board policy. I am only a paid 
oember of the board, I am not an elected member. 


_ The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


_ Mr. LAMBERT: We had a representation this morning at considerable length 
rom Mr. Steiner about those people having to work in the parks should live 
utside of the parks. How many school teachers do you feel that you would be 
ble to maintain on that basis? 
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Mr. SmitH: I do not think that we would be able to keep any, except that w 
have 3 school teachers on the board now who already own their own homes it 
Banff. They would stay but I do not think the others would. 


Mr. LAMBERT: We had a brief by Mr. Yarmoloy. Is his problem an isolatec 
one insofar as your teachers are concerned, or are there parallel ones? 

Mr. Smrru: There are parallel ones. We have a new teacher on the boar 
who would desperately like to build a house if he could obtain a lot. He is just : 
new teacher who came last September. 

Mr. TucKER: What is the situation regarding leases outside the townsite? 


Mr. SmitH: Do you mean outside the park? We also have three teachers whi 
are living at Harvie Heights. One owns his property at Harvie Heights and thi 
other two rent. 

Mr. Crossman: Are the present owners of these apartments and. livin; 
accommodation charging excessive rents to these people? Could you explait 
this? They have mentioned it several times in their brief. You must be acquaint 
ed with the problem. 

Mr. Smiru: The one teacher who made that comment is a single teacher an 
she rented the apartment. When she left in June she was paying $85 a month an 
when she came back in September she was asked to pay $120 a month for th 
same apartment. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is this the general condition throughout Banff? 

Mr. Smitu: Teachers seem to run into that problem all the time. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What about other residents? What about summer accommo 
dation for the part time employee? Is this the same? . 

Mr. SmitH: The part time employee in the summer time finds it practicall 
impossible to obtain accommodation. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Are the rents high? 

Mr. SmitH: Most people want to rent on a night to night basis at the fu 
rate in the summer time. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But during the teaching year, from September until, proba 
bly, the end of June, is there any reason why these rents should go up lik 
this—from $85 to $120? Is this an average? 

Mr. SmuituH: I would not say that it is an average but it happened in this cast 

An hon. Memser: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness whethe 
because of the special circumstances existing in Banff as a townsite, any though 
has been given to providing teacherages in order to deal with this problem. 

Mr. SmirH: The board has considered that problem. The board own th 
Banff Avenue Auditorium down on the next block and at one time they made 
proposition to the Parks Department. 

An hon. Memser: As a long time member of the Banff Advisory Counc 
what are your views with regard to local self-government in Banff? Do you thin 
that more local self-government would resolve a lot of the problems that yo 
now have with the administration? 


| 
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~ Mr. ROBERGE: Most definitely I do. Speaking about the Advisory Council, I 
‘believe that we definitely are in a position where we can offer at all times very 


definite and constructive advice, especially within the realm of the townsite. 


An hon. MEMBER: What do you think about taking the townsite as such out 
of the national parks and making it a freehold property and allowing you people 
full citizenship and the right to run your own affairs? 


| 
| 
1! 
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| Mr. ROBERGE: Sir, that is a problem that the council—I can be very definite 
lhere—has never considered. The town exists right now as it does, and it is just 
one of those things that could never ever happen overnight. There would have to 
be a very, very long term solution to this problem I am sure. We have never 


considered anything of this nature at all. 
| 


An hon. MEMBER: Do you not feel that this would be a solution to a great 
number of problems that now affect the townsites of both Banff and Jasper? 

Mr. RoBERGE: I think I would have to meet you halfway there. I do think 
that it would solve some of the problems, but I do not think it would solve all of 
them, definitely not. 


| 
} 


| Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get filled in a bit more while we 
aave Mr. Roberge here on the actual working arrangements that have existed in 
‘he past between the Advisory Council and the local townsite administration of 
the parks branch. Has there been a functioning arrangement for regular meet- 
ngs between the superintendent or the townsite manager and the Advisory 
-ouncil? My question is somewhat related to that asked by Dr. Horner. I want to 
mofficial city council and what impact its existence has on the day-to-day 
zet a picture of the extent to which the Advisory Council functions as an 
nanagement of the townsite. 


Mr. RoperGE: I can assure you, Mr. Barnett, that the association the Banff 
Advisory Council has with the parks branch and the government at all the 
various levels is of the best. We are always compatible; we have our differences 
is all governments do, but we sit down and if we want to air a problem we are 
ways well received and both sides of the question are listened to. So far as the 
unction of the Council with the department here is concerned, we have our own 
nonthly meeting of the Council itself. The following week we meet with the 
uperintendent and the park officials, and the minutes of our meeting of the week 
rior and also the minutes of the last previous meeting with the department are 
one Over, problems that do exist and were brought to our meeting are discussed 
vith the superintendent, and recommendations are made. Usually these recom- 
nendations have to be forwarded to the regional office or to Ottawa for con- 
ideration. 

_ In the case of announcements from the department from the Ottawa level 
he Council are usually the first to receive them; we are always notified of 
hanges, and so on. 


Mr. Barnett: Quite a number of references were made by various people 
rho appeared before us to the problems of such things as sidewalks, curbing and 
treet improvements generally—things that normally come directly under the 
lanagement of a town council in other places. Do all such matters have to be 
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referred to Ottawa for consideration if recommendations come from the Council, 
or is there a working budget that the local management can use in consultation 
with the council to make improvements? 


Mr. RoBERGE: We have committees, sir, in the Council that handle 
certain phases of the townsite, and once a year—it has been several years 
now since this has happened—but usually once a year we are approached at 
a meeting with the department and asked to submit projects, more or less, 
that we feel have a high priority. These usually go back to a special 
meeting of the Council where we discuss the problems, and what we feel 
has to be done first, and so on. Recommendations are then discussed with 
the superintendent. These have to be forwarded to Ottawa to be included in 
the estimates for the following year. All this has to be budgeted. I do not 
know whether the purse strings are a little too tight down there at times, 
but we have had our problems, I can assure you, in getting certain projects 
done. Some of them right now are years and years behind times. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, since as far as I can gather 
most of the dissatisfaction has taken place since 1958, whether there have been 
any changes made in the terms of the leases to private or commercial holders 
since that date? 


Mr. RoBERGE: Most definitely, sir. I can name dozens of cases where, in each 
case, it is practically a different lease. I will tell you an incident. During the 
change of the lease, when the renewal clause was being withdrawn and a 
straight 42-year non-renewable lease was being offered by the government with 
no compensation, I believe there were six or seven people in Banff who signed 
those leases. Shortly after because, as I imagine you are all aware, of the argu- 
ments that were put forth by the citizens of the three national parks and the 
ruckus that was created—the Minister then changed his lease. He offered, shall 
we say, a bit of compensation. He rescinded the lease by saying that compensa- 
tion will be paid. These people right today still have that 42-year non-renewable 
lease in their possession with no compensation being paid. We have approached 
the department, stated their case, the matter has been forwarded to Ottawa 
and we have had verbal assurance that the matter will be looked into. Since 
that time, as you know now, they are offering a 42-year standard lease with 
compensation paid at the expiration date. There is also a clause in the new 
standard form lease to the effect that a renewal term for a set period will be 
granted at the minister’s discretion. 

As far as commercial leasing is concerned, basically they are issuing 42-year 
non-renewable non-compensative leases. The first lease that was issued in the 
new commercial development outside the townsite was a 21-year lease. This 
lease was disputed and since then 10 more years have been added to it. The 
government offered another type of lease when tenders were being solicited from 
prospective developers to develop the town staff summer accommodation. The 
lease they were offering was a 42-year lease with an automatic 10-year renewal 
clause to it. The Council advocates that there should be one standard form 
lease—a 42-year lease, renewable, with compensation paid. 


Mr. TucKER: I have also heard it said that it is impossible for residents t0 
obtain money from the Industrial Development Bank. Is that correct? 


is 
if 
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Mr. ROBERGE: I cannot say. We have had no specific information that people 
iave been turned down. I am sorry, I cannot answer that. 


Mr. TuckER: Mr. Chairman, during the last two days we have heard briefs 
in many problems surrounding the whole national parks policy, but it seems to 
ne that the real area of difficulty is this problem of town management, par- 
icularly in Banff, and it was said by Senator Cameron—and I think it was 
epeated by Mr. Roberge—that there is a lack of communication between re- 
yresentative groups such as the Advisory Council and the group for whom 
senator Cameron was speaking. The complaint was made that it is impossible to 
stablish lines of communication between these local bodies and the various 
evels of administration. If this is so, I wonder if Mr. Roberge can tell us how 
hat situation might be improved or resolved. 


_ Mr. Roserce: I think that the crux of the trouble is the fact that not enough 
uthority is delegated to the superintendent and the townsite manager. The 
yroblem is that too much of the information that we require, or the decisions 
hat we wish to have made, have to be forwarded to Ottawa. This, aS you are 
vell aware, is a very, very time consuming factor. We have comrespondence on 
le with Ottawa right now that has not been answered for 6 and 9 months. We 
vant more local authority right here in the park up in the office. We feel that 
aany, many minor decisions should never have to be referred to Ottawa; they 
hould be made locally. This is the problem. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would Mr. Roberge say that the minister is still the mayor of 
fan? 


| Mr. ROBERGE: It is stated in the parks policy, sir, that the federal govern- 
aent, in effect, is the governing body of Banff. They are the local government. In 
ffect, this is the way it is worded. 


__ Mr. DINSDALE: I remember one of the earthshaking decisions I had to make 
ss a Minister was whether there should be parallel or angle parking. Are 
ecisions of that kind still made at the Ministerial level? 


Mr. ROBERGE: Yes, sir. 


| _ Mr. DinspaLE: What about the decentralization of administration to the 
valgary office? Has there not been any change in the level of authority arising 
rom that development? 


Mr. RosBercE: When the government announced that a western regional 
ffice was going to be established, we welcomed this. We thought that this was a 
remendous step in the right way, that the authority was now coming west, and 
hat all decisions would be made in the west rather than being referred to 
\ttawa. Our concern is that it has taken so long to set this office up. It has now 
‘een in the process for two to three years, and I do not believe that this 
ffice—and I realize that they have their staff problems, and so on—is function- 
ag effectively yet. I believe that too much is still being referred to Ottawa, let 
de put it that way. 


Mr. TucKER: Does your Advisory Council have any contacts with the re- 
‘ional office? 
25176—10 
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Mr. ROBERGE: Yes, through the local superintendent and the townsite 
manager. 


Mr. TUCKER: This is the next question. What about the functions of the town 
manager which was a move designed to deal with this essential problem? 


Mr. RoOBERGE: You are correct there. The position of townsite manager is a 
first for national parks. We think this is a step in the right direction, too. It 
divides and splits up the load that the superintendent was carrying. Now the 
townsite manager will deal with the problems strictly within the townsite, and 
the superintedent will be in charge of the whole park. Here again, at this level, 
we feel that the townsite manager could have much more authority. Mind you, 
this is a new position, and I imagine Mr. Weeres, who is the townsite manager, is 
having an awful lot of headaches these days getting into the groove. 


Mr. Tucker: But do you feel this will establish a much closer coordination 
between your body and the elected representatives of the community? 


Mr. RoBERGE: Most definitely, sir, (passage not recorded) the taxpayers’ 
money, to be very frank with you, sir. There are certain portions in that report 
that we agreed with, but I think that these sections could have come from a 
level within the area—the Council, the Chamber of Commerce, any group of 
dedicated people—and there are lots of them within the parks who could have 
come up with just as good ideas and, in fact, I would suggest some even better. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Would you say, Mr. Roberge, that it is necessary to have a 
town plan so that a town such as Banff could develop in the future up to the 
standards required in the national parks? 


Mr. ROBERGE: Yes, we agree there should be a plan, but I think that the 
people within the area should be consulted more and should be part of organiz- 
ing and developing that plan also. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Are you suggesting that there is no consultation between the 
Advisory Council and the planners with respect to the development of Banff? 


Mr. ROBERGE: We had no part of the Oberlander report until the report was 
completed and submitted by Dr. Oberlander. We attended several meetings with 
Dr. Oberlander. The formulated Oberlander report was presented to us and 
discussed at a public meeting and in private with Council and we made recom- 
mendations and picked it apart as we wished. 


Mr. DINSDALE: When development plans are about to proceed, are you 
consulted about their desirability from the standpoint of the local citizenry? 
Which is the Caribou Street site, for example? 


Mr. ROBERGE: Within the Council we have two members who belong to what 
they call an Interim Development Board. It consists of two members of the 
government at the local level, the superintendent or the regional director, but we 
have had the situation where there are two voting members from the govern- 
ment and two Council members who carry only one vote. Plans that are 
submitted to the superintendent are brought before the Interim Development 
Board, recommendations are made as to whether they should be approved in 
principle. These plans are then forwarded to Ottawa. There is an Interim 
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evelopment Board in Ottawa, and they have the final say. They either approve 
yw disapprove of it. The level that we are allowed to offer advice, and so on, is 
hhrough this board. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Do you find that your advice has any weight? 


Mr. RoBERGE: Let us put it this way: In most instances our decision at this 
ae has been compatible with the decisions at the other end, but we have had a 
"ew dandies that we tore up and down, I am telling you, as far as developments 
were concerned that we did not get to first base with. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is the Bow River site? 

Mr. RoBerGE: That is one. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Were you in sympathy with the Caribou site? 
Mr. RoBerGE: Do you mean the Caribou? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Excuse me, I mean the Cougar site. 


Mr. RoBERGE: We felt the lots were too small; we felt the properties down 
ile were not compatible with good home developing and, as you have heard 
before, water, sewer and gas services were extended up to the 100 odd lots they 
surveyed across the bridge, and we felt that they should have been opened first. 


Mr. DInSDALE: The charge has been made that the Advisory Council and the 
residents of Banff are not in sympathy with the ultimate purposes of national 
parks. Would you say that was a fair criticism? 


Mr. RoBERGE: Will you repeat that, sir? 


| Mr. DINSDALE: The charge has been made at very high level that the 
Advisory Council and the citizens of Banff are not in sympathy with the ultimate 
purposes of national park development. 


Mr. RoBERGE: This is most definitely wrong. We agree basically with all the 
concepts of national park policy, especially to control development. Our big 
‘argument today with the policy is that we want security of tenure on our leases. 
This is the big problem, and all this other talk that we have heard and the 
‘problems that you have listened to revolve around the lack of tenure on the 
lease. 
An hon. Memper: Mr. Speaker, on a question of privilege I should like to 
‘know if you propose to have a restriction on the number of questions to be asked 
_by a member of the Committee, or if you propose to have a time limit? I had 
other questions to ask but I did not think I was being fair by asking more than 
two. 
The CHAIRMAN: You will have an opportunity. Have you finished, Mr. 
‘Dinsdale? 

Mr. DrnspALE: Mr. Chairman, it is the first time that we have had a proposal 
‘it in this Committee that questioning should be restricted. If that is the decision of 
‘the Committee I shall be very happy to abide by it, but Iam almost at the end of 


“my questioning. 
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Now, that would mean that you would be entirely in sympathy with the 
principle of zoning so that Banff could be developed to a high standard of 
quality? 


Mr. ROBERGE: Our Council stand has been for controlled development, 
definitely. This matter of zoning is a problem that was discussed and is a basic 
problem of the Chamber and the Banff Citizens Association. We have never 
stated or gone on record about zoning. We have always stated we are in favour 
of controlled development. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have one final question. Would you conclude that the new 
leasing policy is designed to eliminate Banff as a townsite? 


Mr. RoBERGE: I definitely do not think it is going to eliminate Banff as a 
townsite. Let us be realistic. What is here today you cannot load up on a truck 
and move overnight. I think that what it is going to do is to stop private 
enterprise by people who come into this area and want to develop it. I think that 
the terms of the lease, this lack of security and lack of tenure, is stopping that. 
They are a little afraid that they will not recoup their investment and make a 
living, and the economics of the country today dictate that anybody who goes 
into business is going to make a buck. I think the problem is that they are scared. 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Chairman, just before Mr. Basford asks some ques- 
tions, the point has been brought up about the length of time, and I agree thai 
under no consideration should any member of the Committee be cut off or 
questions, because that is what we are here for. But what worries me is the 
length of time available. Is it going to be possible for all of us to ask questions: 
I realize that we certainly cannot do it here, but are we going to have time ir 
Banff? Otherwise, something has to be done because we are here, and we aré 
here for one purpose and that is to find out, just the same as the hon. Mr 
Dinsdale and the others who are asking questions. That is what we are here 
for, not just to listen. We want to get the questions from these people while we 
are here, so I want to make sure that everyone who wants to ask a question i 
going to be able to ask it just the same as we allow every individual to hav 
a brief, 


The CHAIRMAN: We have to accept the truth of the matter that our time i: 
very limited, and there will absolutely be no time to question all the witnesse: 
who have appeared before us with their briefs. 


An hon. MEMBER: Let us get on with the business, then. 


The CHAIRMAN: One of the most important briefs was presented to the 
Committee by Mr. Steer, and he will be questioned at Jasper. Mr. Basford 
proceed please. I might say we only have 15 minutes and I intend to cut off ai 
11.30 sharp. The hotel has stated that it will have a meal ready for the Com- 
mittee promptly at 12 o’clock. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I regret that I was not able to be here yester- 
day, and it is a great pleasure to come east for these hearings. Much has beer 
said about self-government and more consultation, Mr. Roberge, and I am 
curious about how the Advisory Council is elected and how representative it is 

Mr. RoBERGE: Just to save time, sir, we have extra copies of the brief. 


t 
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The CHAIRMAN: It is all contained in the brief. 


Mr. Basrorp: I have a copy of the brief which I have read, which just says 
hat the board is elected at an annual meeting for a term of three years. How 
nany citizens vote in that election? How many residents of Banff do you 
‘epresent by election? 


| 
} 


Mr. Roperce: It is the same as any election in any other municipality or 
tity. Weather is the factor when you want to get people out to vote, but I can 
issure you that when there are some ticklish issues we most definitely have the 
najority of the people out to vote. We have had meetings over the problems of 
he park where I have seen this auditorium jammed full. This is out of a 
yopulation of 3,500, sir. 

Mr. Basrorp: But the board is elected at a meeting. You do not have a 
yolling day. 
Mr. RoBERGE: Oh, yes, we do. Nominations are at the annual meeting, sir, 
und if there are more candidates nominated than there are positions to fill, 
chen we go to the polls and voting is by ballot. 


| 


__ Mr. Basrorp: I see. The last time there was a ballot how many people 
roted? 

| Mr. Rosperce: I think the last time we had an election—probably the 
members of the Council here can back me up—there were 900 people who voted. 


Mr. BAsFrorD: When was that? 

Mr. RoBerGE: That would be about three years ago, I believe. Is that right, 
Mr. Brewster? It was about three or four years ago when we had to go to the 
dolls. 


if 
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Mr. BREWSTER: That is right. 
Mr. RoBercE: Since then the members have been elected by acclamation. 


Mr. Basrorp: I see. Could I just ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 
Much has been said about the American situation, with which I am not familiar, 
but it was my understanding—and please correct me if I am wrong—that the 
term of leases in the United States is for 30 years. 


Mr. Roserce: I cannot be quoted on that at all, sir. We have the American 
act, I think, which was passed last year, and I am not positive on that. Possibly 
someone from the Chamber of Commerce—Mr. Otto Steiner—could give you a 


definite answer on that. 


_ Mr. Basrorp: Thank you, I will pass on so that other members can have a 


chance. 

Mr. Cuatwoop: Mr. Roberge, I have gained the opinion from the briefs 
presented and from talking with individuals that the consensus would be that 
the policy and aims of the parks committee are good, but that there is an area of 
discontent with the length of time required to get an answer. Another area of 
discontent is leases. Would you say that sums up the situation generally? 


__ Mr. RosercE: I agree with the part about the leases, most definitely. This is 
the largest area of discontent. As far as the lack of communications is concerned, 
| 


j 
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this is a problem, of course, that possibly in time will be eliminated. It has been a 
frustrating situation in the past, but the lease problem is most definite. 


Mr. CHATWoop: I also get the impression that there is no particular desire 
for an uncontrolled expansion of Banff into a town or city. 


Mr. RoBERGE: Definitely not, sir. The Banff Advisory Council has always 
advocated controlled development. 


Mr. CHATWoop: That was my question. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions for the witness? If not, I 
want to thank Mr. Roberge for appearing here. 


Mr. ROBERGE: Thank you, gentlemen. 


The CHAIRMAN: With the 10 minutes that we have at our disposal—is the 
Reverend Mr. Firth here? The Reverend Mr. Firth represents the Welfare 
Council of Banff. Are there any questions of Mr. Firth? 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Reverend Mr. Firth a 
question. In the brief which he read on behalf of Father O’Byrne he stated, and 
I quote: 

.. senior residents of this community are forced to leave Banff each 
year, as we are unable to provide them with Senior Citizens’ homes which 
are the privilege of every other community in the province of Alberta. P 

And yet, in a brief presented by the Banff Council Council it is stated: 

Retired people who cannot sell their homes are forced to retire here. 


Can he explain this? It seems to be contradictory. 


Mr. FirtH: There are really two different situations. Banff is in one of the 50 
areas in the province of Alberta set aside for senior citizens’ homes. If you will 
remember we said in our brief one of our basic problems is that there is no 
taxing authority. Before a senior citizens’ home can operate it must have a 
municipality that can pick up its operating deficits which are not covered by the 
Alberta act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Mr. Tucker? 


Mr. FIRTH: This means that because we are not in a taxing position we have 
not been able to provide an old folks’ home for the area in Alberta in which the 
townsite of Banff is located, whether the home is to be situated within the park 
or outside of the park. We are in an area that extends through to Cochrane. The 
other matter is that since the leasing problem has arisen people who have retired 
and wish to move elsewhere have been unable to sell and, therefore, have not 
been able to realize their savings so that they can re-buy in a new location. I 
think this was the whole brunt of Mr. Roberge’s brief to you yesterday. 


Mr. TUCKER: I take it, then, that you are in favour of a senior citizens’ home 
at Banff? 


Mr. FirTH: If you ask me personally, I am in favour of a senior citizens’ 
home in the area into which Banff has been assigned, but I am not too sure that I 
would want to see it within the actual boundaries of the national park. I will 
probably have the Banff people mad at me for saying so, but that is my own 
feeling. oat 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


| Mr. LAMBERT: Is it not a fact that the senior citizens’ home really caters for 
hose people who require some assistance because they are not fully able to look 
ifter themselves in providing food and so on, and that there would be a number 
f people here in Banff who would be better off if they could go into a senior 
sitizens’ home rather than remain in their own properties and look after them- 
‘elves? 


Mr. FirTH: Yes, we want a senior citizens’ home. 

| Mr. LAMBERT: Because there is the intermediate stage from, shall we say, 
self-sufficient elderly persons to the stage of going into a nursing home or a 
chronic hospital. 

Mr. FirtH: That is correct. This is why we say in our brief that we need a 
nunicipality which can tax, without any hedging around as we do at the present 
moment, so that we can negotiate with the other communities in the area of this 
»rovince in which we are situated and with the Alberta government to set up 
somewhere within this zone a senior citizens’ home for this particular area of 
Alberta which, at this moment, does not have one. As far as I know, the last we 
reard was that there were only two areas in the whole province which did not 


aave a senior citizens’ home and we are one of them. 
Mr. Tucker: Thank you very much. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


An hon. Memper: A supplementary question. Would you then be in favour 
of local self-government with taxing authority to run your own affairs gener- 
ally? 
| Mr. FirtH: In my brief I mention that this is precisely what we want. This is 
one of my recommendations. I also mention that the department could appoint a 
permanent chairman. I see no great problem in having Mr. Weeres appointed as 
the permanent chairman of the Advisory Council. I do not know you men 
realize it, but the Advisory Council is probably Banff’s number one charity. It is 
maintained only by the charitable donations of the people of Banff, and I do not 
think we can even get these donations off our income tax. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Firth. 


An hon. MEMBER: I have a question on the second part of Father O’Byrne’s 
brief with regard to staff accommodation. It says there: 
—types of accommodation that are being offered, which in some instances 
are far below the normally accepted standards. Some form of rental 
control must be established in order that justice be rendered summer 
be, Staff. 
Could you comment on that for me, please? 


_ Mr. Firtu: At the present moment, if you rent to tourists you must obtain a 
licence. If you rent to summer staff you do not have to be licensed. In the surveys 
that the Welfare Council has conducted we have found people living in a cot 
beside furnaces in basements. We know of rooming houses where there are °” 
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28 people living in one house, with cooking facilities in the hall, and one 
bathroom. It is this kind of condition that we feel ought to be alleviated. 


An hon. MEMBER: With regard to rent controls, what type of rents do these 
people have to pay? Surely they are not too heavy where there are 27 in a house 
with one bathroom. 


Mr. FIRTH: We operated a trailer court this summer through the Welfare 
Council where we charged $35 a month. It meant that we had an operating 
deficit. I was the person to whom these young people came to try and get into 
this. We were able to move in trailers to support only something like 27 people. 
In the two weeks of June, when it reached its peak, I would say that I had 200 to 
300 young people come through my study in the church seeking cheaper accom- 
modation. Most of these young people are working on the very bare minimum 
wage standard which, by the way, is less than the $1.25 which has been 
established by the federal government, and when you work for $1 an hour even 
$35 a month is a pretty fair whack out of your $1 an hour. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Firth. Gentlemen, it is rather regrettable 
that time will not permit us to call on all the witnesses we certainly would like 
to. The unexpected number of presentations and submissions heard from or- 
ganizations and individuals has taken more time than we anticipated. As I have 
already indicated, 26 submissions were heard. The Committee will have the big 
job of evaluating every presentation, and I urge every member, after due 
consideration, to provide me or the Clerk of the Committee with a written 
summary of his views for the purpose of assembling the material for study in the 
preparation of a report which I hope I will be in a position to present to 
parliament in due course. 

I would be remiss if I did not express the deep appreciation of every 
member of this Committee to the School Board for making these splendid 
facilities available to us, and to the numerous individuals who have given us 
time and effort in order to make our stay in Banff so enjoyable and fruitful. Tc 
them all I extend our deep appreciation on behalf of the Committee. And now 
ladies and gentlemen— 


Mr. Woo.uuiams: Mr. Chairman, just before you adjourn there are twc 
points I would like to make, just briefly. One is with regard to those whc 
probably— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams— 


Mr. WooLLiIAMS: —did not get a chance to present their brief. I wonde1 
‘whether the Committee would agree that if they have a brief prepared they car 
file it with the clerk and with the members of the Committee so that they car 
peruse it with the others that have been heard? That is my first point. 

My second point is that as the Member of Parliament for this area I woulc 
like to pass a vote of thanks—I am sure it will be unanimous, not only by 
members of the Committee—for the very fine job you have done in chairing é 
very difficult situation, and I personally want to congratulate you in this regard 
and I trust that the Committee will show their appreciation by giving you a hanc 
now, and also the other people who are not members of the Committee. 


f 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very, very much, Mr. Woolliams, and I want to 
congratulate you on a very fine section of your constituency here in the Banff 
National Park. 

And now gentlemen we adjourn, the time being exactly 11.30 a.m. 
Mr. Brewster? 

Mr. Brewster: I want to thank the Committee for coming to Banff and to 


i 


| 
“say that I will be available in Jasper for questioning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Brewster, thank you very much. 


The meeting is now adjourned, and will assemble in Jasper tomorrow morning. 
'@ (11.31 a.m.) 
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EVIDENCE 


MORNING SITTING 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


SATURDAY, December 3, 1966. 


@ (9.15 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. First of all I should like to say, on behalf of 
the committee of the House of Commons on Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, how pleased we are to be here, not only to listen to briefs, but also to 
enjoy the beautiful environment, which is Jasper National Park. 

There is a common misunderstanding which I would like to clear up before 
we proceed further. I will define the situation by saying that this committee, this 
group of members of parliament, is actually an extension of parliament. And this 
committee is responsible only to the House of Commons, and takes direction 
from no one else. 


Now gentlemen, on procedure today. As you know, this day the committee 
have set aside for our last hearing in the Parks. I will advise you that some 9 or 
10 organizations wish to present briefs. I know that we want to hear every one 
who wants to be heard. Now since we have had relatively little time for 
questioning of witnesses so far during our visit to the Parks, may I suggest for 
your consideration that we hear briefs this morning until noon, and if possible 
after lunch revert to the questioning of witnesses, which process has proved to 
be so useful to the committee. Now if we are agreed that we will hear briefs this 
morning, and conduct questioning this afternoon, for which we also have availa- 
ble Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C. and Mr. Brewster. It would be in order then for us to 
ask each citizen this morning to limit their spoken remarks to 10 or 15 minutes, 
with one or two exceptions, notably the Jasper Chamber of Commerce. Are we 
agreed on this procedure gentlemen? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not see Dr. Horner here. While we are waiting for Mr. 
Horner and all the members of the committee, I am going to Aske peo Jane. 
Betkowski, president of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce to come forward and 
introduce the speaker. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, before you start with the first witness, could I 
have a question of information cleared up? 


The CHAIRMAN: You may. 
Mr. Basrorp: It is probably due to my arriving late to the hearings, and 


there has probably been some explanation offered, but Tam a little unclear why 
the committee at this point has not heard from, and from what you said this 


morning, is not going to hear from, the Hon. Mr. Patrick, the Alberta Minister. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford, we heard Mr. Patrick in Calgary. He filed a 
brief with the committee, he did not read the brief, he only spoke for about 5 
minutes to an informal gathering. The Hon. Mr. Patrick is not here this morning, 
And now gentlemen— 


Mr. BasrorpD: Well I do not understand the situation. One of the reasons I 


understood that we came out here, was to hear Mr. Patrick, because we had tried — 


to arrange several dates in Ottawa last June to hear him, and he was unavailable 


both times. And now he has only appeared before an informal meeting of the - 


committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford that is not quite true. At the time when the . 


Hon. Mr. Patrick could have been available, the committee was not available. We 
could not accommodate, for some reason or other, I forget the circumstances. 


And then when we did make time available he had other engagements. There is | 


no question of any misunderstanding in this matter, and I do not wish to have 
this matter brought up now. Mr. Basford you joined us yesterday morning and 
we appreciate your_attendance of this committee, but the agenda was approved 
by the steering committee, and approved by the committee, so therefore I shall 


b) 


proceed and call on Dr. Betkowski to introduce the speakers. 


Mr. J. P. BETKOWSKI (President of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce): Mr. 
Chairman, members of the standing committee on Northern Affairs and National 


Resources. Since my introductory remarks do not constitute the integral part of — 
our official brief, Mr. Chairman, I do not have the copies of the notes before me. 1 


do have, however, the copies of the official brief. Should the committee require 


that I would comply with your request, and I will see that you receive the copies — 


of my introductory remarks. 


First of all it is my pleasant duty to welcome you to J asper on behalf of the 
Jasper Chamber of Commerce, and to express our appreciation that you have 


come West, and that you recognize that the residents of the Parks do have © 
problems, that result in anguish, anxiety, and frustration, which have to be | 


solved for the benefit of both parties. We are confident that even after in Banff, 


you find that your visit is justified and necessary. I would like to refer to the | 
wire sir, which the Chamber sent to you, while endorsing the visit of Mr. John © 
Clark asking that this committee will come West. We are pleased that the — 


weather is indeed beautiful as promised by Mr. Williams, that the chinook is 
coming, and the snow is covering the mountains to show you the glory of our 
Parks. We do not think that the committee should leave the Parks without 


having definite grasp of our endeavour, first to understand the announced — 


policy, and subsequent ultimate objective of this department enforcing such : 


policy, and then our sincere efforts to settle our differences. : 

Jasper townsite was built mainly around 1923 and 1924, when first home 
Owners were given 42 years renewable perpetual leases. It was in the spring of 
1965 when these leases were due for renewal, when a new type of lease, quite 
different from the previous one, was offered. As a national reaction of refusal, 
both Jasper and Banff residents formed an association to protect their rights. 


) 


This organization made several representations to the department on behalf of © 


our residents, only to find that the new type of philosophy and attitude had so 


strongly permeated the minds of those policy makers and closest advisers to the é 


¢ 
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| Minister, that our efforts could not change the (words not recorded). At some 
expense to our members and citizens, we sent a delegation to Ottawa in June 
1965, only to find again that no progress could be made. It was then due to the 
initiative of this organization that we asked Mr. Steer, Q.C., to represent us when 
_we found that no commonsense approach could be used. The legality of leases, 

in our eyes, were involved. To our personal plea, the Prime Minister agreed to see 

us and receive for the first time, the first version of the legal brief submitted by 
Mr. Steer in August 1965 while in Edmonton. On the same occasion we were 
| promised that no legislation would be introduced until residents of the Parks had 
an opportunity to voice their views. Our understanding then, was that both Mr. 
Steer and Mr. would discuss the problem of the leases with the officer 
of the Crown in Ottawa. Delay after delay took place, and eventually after some 
_ persuasion Mr. Steer, for the first time, was able to introduce the subject at the 
_joint meeting in Banff in February 1966. Then again many of our citizens started 

to doubt the original promise that we should have this opportunity to present 
_ our view, would be kept. We are please that this promise is fulfilled. But looking 
through Hansard and the minutes of the standing committee, we want to 
recognize the effort of our Western M.P. that this committee has come West. We 
sincerely regret the hardship that you are enduring during this trip, to help to 
solve this problem, which in the first place should not have arisen, and secondly, 
which has to be solved through a mood of tension, hostility, distrust, which exists 
now between residents of the Park, and the department which administers the 
Park. Secondly, not only basic civil rights of home owners are at stake, but 
philosophy of London School of Economics, and Harvard School, does not apply 
even to the big business in the Park, as documented in our brief later, when we 
show you the 4 lots. For 4 motels developing in Jasper, amounting close to $3 
Million, will not take place if this policy will prevail. 


| Mr. Chairman, our official brief will be presented mostly by Mr. Bob 
Dowling, a professional man very active in our community, who appeared 
before you in Ottawa last summer. Then I would be pleased if you would be 
_kind enough to call Mr. Hugh Craig and subsequently Don Marlett who will 
support our brief on behalf of the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. Thank you 
very much. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dowling will you please come forward. But before Mr. 
Dowling comes forward would you please distribute the brief that you have. I 
should like to call on Dr. Hugh Horner for a few words, in whose constituency 
we are very happy and pleased to be meeting here this morning. Dr. Horner. 


| Mr. Horner: Mr. Chairman, I just want to officially, on behalf of all of the 
people here, and myself particularly, to welcome the committee to Jasper and to 
hope that they will listen and learn, and also enjoy the setting that they are in. I 
would also like to point out to the committee that from now until they reach the 
boundaries of the City of Edmonton, they are in what was known as the 
| constituency of Jasper-Edson, which is going to disappear in redistribution. 
| Thank you very very much Mr. Chairman. 


. The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Dr. Horner. And now, I am going to ask Mr. 
Dowling to present his brief, a copy of which you have been provided with. 
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Mr. R. W. Dowuine (Director of the Jasper Chamber of Commerce): Mr. 


Chairman and members of the standing committee. On the board on my right — 


you will see a squared map. The outside dimensions of this squared area 
represent 8,017 square miles of Jasper and Banff National Park. The small centre 
square represents the total area of Jasper and Banff townsite. The outside 
dimensions of that centre area represent the total developed area in the Parks, 
this includes campsites, roads between townsites, major highways, picnic areas, 
the whole works. 


An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion. I think the map 


should be behind the speaker, because this way the committee member cannot 


really see the map and it will not be doing the work that Mr. Dowling intended it | 


to do. 


Mr. Dow Linc: Would you move it behind the Chairman. The total outside 
dimensions of the squared paper are 8,017 square miles, representing the total 
area of Jasper and Banff townsite. The small centre square represents approxi- 
mately 24 square miles of Jasper and Banff townsites, and the outside dimen- 
sions of the centre square are approximately 50 miles, or a third more than is 
actually developed in the Park. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, please proceed Mr. Dowling. 


Mr. Dow.LinG: Thank you. Jasper is essentially a tourist community and is 
primarily dependent upon the tourist industry for its livelihood. The greater 
bulk of this tourist traffic visits Jasper between June 15th and September 15th 
of each year. For the other nine months the business community is largely 
dependent upon the 3,000 local residents for its survival. 

There is no trading area for the Jasper businessman. There is merely one 
square mile of townsite in 4,200 square miles of National Park. The nearest 
communities to Jasper are Grande Prairie, 200 miles to the North; Hinton, 50 


miles East; Banff, 190 miles South and Valemount, B.C., 80 miles West. There is | 


literally nothing between these communities and Jasper except wilderness. 
My point in presenting this information is to acquaint you with a true 


picture of the isolation of our business community, a community that lacks any | 


supporting industry as opposed to other communities of similar size throughout 
the Dominion. 


An hon. MEMBER: Where is that? 


Mr. Dow tine: I beg your pardon. The briefs from Jasper have all been put 
in the same folder for your convenience. This is the second brief, it will be about 
page 15. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dowling is summarizing so that it will not be necessary 
to read every word in the submission. Continue Mr. Dowling. 


Mr. Dow tine: Thank you. As has been stated, the business season for a large 
portion of local businessmen is the ninety day period from June 15th to Sep- 
tember 15th. During this period, to accommodate the influx of visitors, we must 


provide larger business establishments than would normally be required by the | 


3,000 inhabitants of Jasper. In order to adequately provide the type of service © 
our tourist visitors should expect to receive in a National Park, we must be | 
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equipped with larger staffs than normal and these in turn must be provided with 
accommodation for just this peak period. 

Because of the unique features of business in a National Park and the short 
business season, a 42 year lease is not truly a 42 year lease. It represents 42 
ninety day periods or 104 years of excellent business. 


A good many of the present small business operators in Jasper are reasona- 
bly young men who arrived in Jasper just prior to the 1958 lease change. They 
established their businesses on the assumption that there was an opportunity 
here, not to gouge the public (as has been inferred in the advertising campaign 
which would appear to have been conducted and paid for by the National Parks 
Service in Ottawa at tremendous cost to the Canadian taxpayer). 


I have appended on the back page of this, approximately page 11, a copy of 
an advertisement that appeared in the Weekend magazine and appeared in every 
major paper throughout the Dominion. They came, however, to live in pleasant 
surroundings and provide a service with the normal rewards. These rewards are 
part and parcel of business ventures made anywhere in Canada: a reasonable 
chance to build an estate and an opportunity to fill a basic need by serving a 
useful purpose in a community. 


These operators, looking at the old form of so-called perpetual lease, did so 
not so much with an eye to the perpetuity feature but with definite consideration 
being given to the renewal feature, a renewal that would be granted, they 
understood, only if the operator had lived up to the terms of the lease. 
| Two years ago it was brought to light that in order to survive at all asa 
business, in order to offer proper service and in order to improve the facilities 
and quality of service offered, an operator was forced to surrender his renewable 
lease and receive in its stead a terminating lease of minimal value. Any sugges- 
tion that a business premises be renovated or rebuilt meant an automatic 
surrender of lease. This type of government action has been termed “‘political 
blackmail” by many and has caused others to wonder whether or not a contract 
of government design is worth anything. 

You were told, by the Honourable Arthur Laing in the House of Commons, 
that “T think that justice should be done in respect of any minority in Canada, 
even though it be a minority of one.” and again on the same day, he said “We 
will see to it that no injustice is done to those who are resident in the Parks. At 
the present time all we have done is say to those who want to assign leases that 
we will not assign the lease as it stands, but they will turn over the lease and we 
will give them a 42 year terminal lease.” 
| It might be valuable to see just what does happen to the values of a business 
when such cavalier strokes are taken with the pen. An appraisal was made on a 
local business establishment (a copy of which is available upon request) on the 
following basis and with the following results: A 42 year lease, renewable in 
perpetuity, the property and business were worth $20,000. When it became a 42 
year lease without compensation and terminating, the value dropped to $12,000. 
A non-renewable 42 year lease with 21 year es without compensation, 
$14, 000. 
| Thus, by abolishing the renewable feature of the lease, the government has 
virtually destroyed 40% of the operator’s estate. Again, from the Hon. Arthur 
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Laing’s statement on Park Policy, ‘The policy regarding those who live and 
carry on business in the National Parks is that they should enjoy no particular 
economic advantage or disadvantage because of their special place of residence 
or business’’. 

Now, what of the business operator who finds that he must rebuild or 
expand to meet increasing demands and to properly sell goods and services to 
the tourist? In order to rebuild he is required by government edict to exchange 
his renewable lease for a terminating lease with no compensation. This business- 
man, not unlike others in Canada, will have to borrow considerable money to 
remodel, reconstruct or build a new building. Such monies would have to be 
paid back over a period of 15 years. Approximately at maximum. It should be. 
noted here that the Industrial Development Bank is one of only two loaning 
institutions that will even consider loans to businesses in the Parks—a situation 
caused by the insecurity of tenure in the Parks under the new lease arrange- 
ment. 

On a terminating lease of 42 years, with a minimum of two years alloted for 
receiving departmental approval to begin construction and 15 years to repay the 
loan, the operator has a very short 25 years remaining in which to recoup his 
investment and to make a profit—25 single years with three month seasons or 
75 months or 64 years of good business to accumulate a profit equivalent to a 
lifetime of savings. At the end of this period, he has nothing, because the 
property and his improvements are confiscated by the Department with no 
compensation. Surely this man would have provided something for “all of the 
people of Canada” and for the millions of tourists that are visiting our country. 
Surely, in the mere operating of his business, he is providing a service to the 
government in fostering a growing tourist industry number two at the moment 
that has an immense effect in reducing the balance of payments deficit. On this 
basis alone, would it not be more in keeping with sound business ethics to insist 
that these operations be given every opportunity to survive rather than. 
strangling them from the outset by abolishing security of tenure and, for that 
matter, security of any kind? 

It might be argued that we have forgotten that there are 12 months in the 
year, but believe us not one of the business men in the parks can forget. No one 
can argue with the fact that the basic costs involved in conducting any business 
remain throughout the entire year. Also, no one can argue with the fact that the 
off-season months in Jasper are lean indeed. Lean enough to reduce the stafi 
requirements in one small business from 35 during the summer months to 5 to 
September 1st and also lean enough for some business establishments to lock 
their doors. The problems of maintenance are always present and, during this 
slack season, there is a continuing process of preparing, ordering stock and 
locating and hiring staff in preparation for the next season. 

Keeping in mind the terminating feature of the present lease structure, let 
us examine one of the problems that raises its ugly head in the taxation field. 
What should be considered as a fair and equitable property and improvement 
assessment for taxation purposes if the value of the improvements is diminishing 
in a straight line over 42 years? Should the tax structure used elsewhere be 
used in Jasper, or should the taxes be reduced in amount by 1/42nd each veer 
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mtil at the end of the lease period the taxes are nil? If the latter situation 
pplies, who then should be responsible for making up the deficit in tax 
aonies? 
In the event that leases continue to possess this devastating terminating 
eature, what do you suppose will happen to business properties in the Parks 
nd, for that matter, what is happening to them now? We believe that a number 
if features will apply: 
1. Construction will be of minimal quality and quantity and standards will 
yecome so reduced that Jasper Townsite will never be truly the ‘“‘Gem of the 
canadian Rockies’’. Operators will make do with what they have unless forced to 
lo otherwise. The Department might argue that all building must meet National 
3uilding Code standards and we are certain it does, but this is minimal. 
2. Maintenance will also be minimal and only those things demanded by the 
Department will be done. There will certainly be no pride of ownership because 
here is no ownership and there will also be no pride of estate because there will 
re no estate. 
: 3. We are told that there might be certain maintenance and rental refunds to 
chose excellent operators that maintain their premises. Maintenance and rental 
nonies refunded on terminating leases will never build an operator a retirement 
‘und, much less an estate. 
| 4. The final result will be an attempt by the operator to recoup a portion of 
nis loss by charging higher prices for everything that is sold in the Park, a 
oractice which is most certainly not in vogue at the moment. 
One thing is certain: the saleability of a business is increasingly reduced to a 
mere fraction of its normal value with every passing day on a terminating lease. 
A business valued at $100,000.00 on the first day of a 42 year terminating lease 
would most certainly not be worth the same amount 25 years later. In fact, an 
operator with ten years to go on his lease would be fortunate indeed to be able to 
get out with his shirt, at any price. 
__. We have heard a good deal from the Hon. Arthur Laing and departmental 
officials regarding the tremendous opportunities afforded park business men 
under what they term a form of lease back arrangement. Under their system, the 
owner of the business builds, with his own capital, a building. At the end of a 
given time, he then forfeits what amounts to his estate to the crown without 
compensation. This system is a good deal different from “lease back” as it applies 
to a building like a large bank or office structure in most cities. 
| In this case, the property and the improvements are owned by the business- 
‘man. He sells the property and the improvements to a company that deals in 
“ease backs” and the purchaser in turn builds a new building and it is leased 
back to the former owner. The lessee’s capital in this case is not tied up in the 
‘building as is the case here in Jasper. To apply “lease back arrangements to the 
‘park situation, the government of Canada would simply purchase the improve- 
‘ments on all business properties from the operator of the business and would 
‘then build a new building, according to government standards and to the 
specifications set out by the business man and the operator would then lease 
‘them from the government. 
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We are aware of the complete and utter failure of the United States Park’s 
Service attempt along these lines and the drastic steps they took in 1966 with an 
amendment to the National Parks Service Act to alleviate a situation that has 
been wrecking havoc in the U.S. parks for 25 years. This amendment guarantees 
entrepreneurs security of tenure and estate and recommends that preference be 
given to present operators for the renewal of leases. 


The fact that this bold and realistic approach to the National Parks of the 
United States has been welcomed by conservationists was made plain by an 
article that appeared in the July 1966 issue of National Geographic. In this art- 
icle Mr. Grosvernor, the President of the National Geographic Society and 
the magazine’s Editor, said in part ‘‘some 130 million visitors... will use and 
enjoy the wonders of our National Parks system. I stress “use and enjoy”: that, 
after all, is the fundamental purpose of our parks as Congress established them. I 
cannot agree with those who maintain that any improvement of a park, be ita 
modest lodge...violates the principles of conservation. What of our older visi- 
tors, and equally, the very young? Without proper park facilities such as access 
roads, food, and lodging, these millions can never fully enjoy the wonders set 
aside for them.”’ 

The legal aspects of the lease problems relating to the communities of Banff, 
Waterton Lakes and Jasper have been covered in detail in a brief presented by 
Mr. George Steer, Q.C. However, there do exist in Jasper, and no doubt, in the 
other parks, a large number of specific examples that illustrate the lack of vision 
and good planning in predetermined leasing policies. Let us cite a few of these: 


MALIGNE LAKE: 

In 1959 and just prior to lease expiry dates and at the request of the 
Department, both concessionaires at Maligne Lake presented their projected 
plans for the development of this outstanding tourist area. In 1963 both conces- 
sionaires were advised that their properties and improvements would be ap= 
praised and that purchase would obviously follow. Later in the same year the 
concessionaires were further advised to operate until 1965 and that they would 
receive no additional compensation for further improvements. In 1966 they were 
again advised to carry on their operations until 1968 under similar conditions. 

Both Maligne concessionaires have substantial investments in their respec- 
ive establishments but, for eight years, they have been operating only as 
overholding tenants. They have been given absolutely no encouragement to 
improve their facilities but were told that no compensation would be paid for 
future improvements. They have had no indication of departmental plans 
for this area or if they will be allowed an opportunity to participate in them. 
They have been operating without any security whatsoever. 

In the City of Edmonton during the last few months, there has been on 
display a plan development model for the Maligne area. There is not a single 
soul, other than departmental people, who has seen that in Jasper, let alone 
the people that are operating out there now. 


ACCOMMODATION: 
The lack of accommodation in Jasper is extremely acute at present and this 
condition will be greatly aggravated with the opening of the Yellowhead Route, 
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or Trans Canada ¢# 2 by the fall (probably) of 1967. The Chamber of Commerce 
was gratified with the announcement of tenders being called for motel sites in 
Jasper. The Honourable Mr. Laing has capitalized a great deal through the news 
media with the announcement that all tenders had been awarded, emphasizing 
that the leasing policy in the Parks is completely acceptable. The primary 
condition of the tenders has been proof of financial responsibility and, in the 
past, the department has always demanded completion of the project within two 
years. 
| We have every reason to believe that the first two motel sites will default: 
due to lack of funds. The third motel site or concession No. 2 was to be started in 
1968 and completed in 1969. However contrary this appears with regard to the 
established policy which stipulates “completion in two years”, it is of little 
consequence. A newspaper clipping which we have here confirms that the 
concessionaires to whom the concession was awarded have gone into receiver-, 
ship. 
| The final motel site No. 4, or concession No. 3, according to the press, is to 
‘commence when the funds are available and completed in 1972. Again, a much 
greater departure from established policy. Thus it appears evident that the 
situation in Jasper Park regarding motel site and the leasing policy is no more 
‘acceptable here than in Lake Louise, except that the need for further accommo- 
dation in Jasper is much more acute. 


WINTER DEVELOPMENT: 
| The Jasper Chamber of Commerce was overjoyed at the prospects of a 
‘major ski resort being established in this area. The unreasonable conditions laid 
‘down by the Department of Northern Affairs for a multi million dollar phased 
‘development plan was combined with a short term lease. As the two are strictly 
‘incompatable, we can see little hope of this development becoming a reality. 
There are multitudes of similar situations which indicate that the policies of 
the department lack sound judgment, far sightedness and vision. Consequently, 
‘the department’s policies will not produce the high quality services and develop- 
‘ment essential for our national parks to guarantee that they are developed for 
the benefit, education and enjoyment of all the people of Canada. 
| If I could just digress for a moment I have here a letter and I would sooner 
‘not divulge the name of the person it was addressed to, for his protection, but 
‘this came in answer to a letter which was written to the department on August 
24 and this arrived on November 17, after it had been studied by the legal 
department and this is what they suggest is their solution. It is merely a simple 
transfer of residential property and their solution is as follows: 
| I wish to advise our head office will require proof of discharge of the 
mortgage presently involved in this transaction. When this document is 
submitted and approved and acceptable to the department, then consent 
| to assign the lease will be given. If the mortgagee will submit a declara- 
tion stating that they will consent to the surrender of a perpetual renewa- 
ble lease, referred to in this transaction, then this document will be 
forwarded to our head office for their approval, providing this document is 
isi acceptable to the department then the departmental consent could be 
. given to the assignee of the lease in question and the execution of the 
25176—113 
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surrender and the issue of a standard residential lease carried out. With 
the submission of this declaration it would not be necessary to submit 
proof of discharge of the mortgage. 

A couple of notes were given to me regarding this. In this particular case 
it imposes a hardship in that the parties are penalized by having to pay out 
loans costing 6 per cent to CMHC and replace it with funds costing 82 per cent, 
or an additional expense of approximately $2,000. This can be easily and 


simply handled by either an amendment to the existing lease, or an additional | 


agreement, both methods are completely legal. 
An hon. MEMBER: I would like to know what you mean. 


Mr. DowLinc: Not necessarily. It is just that this was taken from a file of a 
businessman in town and to protect his interests and that he is not giving out 
information that does not belong to him, I would rather not reveal it. I can give 
you the content of the letter and duplicate it if you wish. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that any questions be reserved after everyone has 
been heard. 


Mr. DowLinc: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Lind, I would be happy to do that. 

Finally, we believe the solutions to some of the problems are these: 

1. All leases, business and otherwise, should be of the standard length of 42 
years. 


2. All leases should have a renewable option available to the lessee and each 
subsequent renewal should contain the renewable option, but the government of 
‘Canada must exercise controls regarding building construction, its architectural 


design and its maintenance commensurate with fine service at reasonable prices. - 


The government would therefore have the option of terminating the lease at any 


time, with fair notice being given the operator, if the property is required by the 


department for a purpose other than the one for which it is presently being used. 
Again, as established by the amendment to the U.S. National Parks Act “goods 
and services provided for parks visitors must be provided by private enterprise 
and the operators providing these goods and services must be given security of 
tenure’’. 


3. If a lease is terminated by the lessor, the lessee must be compensated at 
“fair market value” and the lessee must be allowed all of the privileges commen- 
surate with the procedures of expropriation in that he could appeal any decision 
made by the department through an arbitration board. 


4. Simple lease transfers must be made through the local offices of the 


department rather than allowing the continuation of red tape that results in 
months if not years of waiting and untold hardships to those involved. 


5. In all negotiations and planning by the Parks Department, we consider it 


only fair that residents of the National Parks be placed in roughly the same | 
economic position as if they lived in comparable communities outside of the | 


Park 


6. An immediate end to the practice of forcing the lessee to surrender his | 


lease without appeal and without any consideration whatsoever. 
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7. A study be made of the feasability of zoning the parks so that some form 
of self government can be instituted in the parks communities of Banff, Waterton 
Lakes and Jasper. The citizens of these three communities must not be denied 
the basic rights nor the obligations of Canadian citizenship and the possibility of. 
instituting some form of participation in local government should be investigated. 


! 8. The department must stand behind the statement made by the Minister 
of Northern Affairs: ““The policy regarding those who live and carry on business 
in the National Parks is that they enjoy no particular economic advantage or 
disadvantage because of their special place of residence or business’’. 


9. The department, it would appear, does not understand the true economics 
‘of these seasonal areas and we earnestly solicit your support in having them (the 


economics) thoroughly investigated. 


We believe that there is nothing to be accomplished for the benefit of the 
parks or for all of the people of Canada by the proposed leasing policy. The 
department has always held the controls over development that they indicate 


they will gain by this new policy. 


We can see no connection between the leasing problem which now exists in 
the parks and the issue of conservation which this map will certainly dramatical- 
ly reveal, and the department has seen fit to magnify so greatly. 


We believe, as does the Hon. Mr. Laing, that private enterprise should 
provide all necessary services for the tourist. The policy which is advocated by 
the parks department would appear to be leading the government into direct. 
involvement in providing these services, a policy that hasn’t worked out in other 
countries. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mr. R. W. Dowling, 
Jasper Chamber of Commerce 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Dowling. Gentlemen, we shall 


‘now hear from the Jasper Residents Association. Mr. John A. Clark, the chair- 


man was heard in Ottawa. I now wish to make an appeal before Mr. Clark begins 
his presentation to all those who are going to present briefs before the hour of 12 
o'clock. I am sure no one wants to deprive anyone who wishes to make a 
presentation here this morning, and we only have two hours left for presenta- 


tions before the questioning begins. I hope that those who are making presenta- 


tions from now on will be brief and if necessary, they should summarize their 


briefs. 


Mr. Roy MatrHews (Member, Jasper Residents’ Association): The Jasper 
Residents’ Association wishes to begin this presentation by outlining exactly 
whom and what we represent and, by so doing, to avoid further misunderstand- 


ings between ourselves and the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources. 
Since Jasper is not a town in the normal sense and since we are governed 


from Ottawa, we have no mayor or council to represent us. There is no organiza- 
tion to deal strictly with the problems of a residential nature. Thus, our Ass- 
-ociation acts as a voice for the residents and home owners of Jasper Park. This 
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presentation, therefore, will refer primarily to the residential aspects of the one 
square mile of Jasper townsite. As Canadian citizens, however, we are acutely 
aware of the necessity of preserving Jasper National Park for all the people of 
Canada and making it available to them. In this respect, we are in complete 
accord with the department. 

We hope to present material that will give you a complete understanding of 
the residential problems of Jasper Park citizens, the effect they are having today 
and will have in the future. We will outline how we think the main problems can 
be overcome. 


From the time a townsite first became a reality in Jasper National Park, the 
relationship between the residents and the department has been reasonably 
amicable. There were differences, of course, but generally if a resident desired a 
house, he built one. He was secure in the knowledge that it was not just a house, 
but a home in which he could reside with security. He also knew that his lease 
was renewable and should he move or pass away, the house could be sold or 
become part of his estate and no particulr inconveniences or difficulties were 
likely to arise. 


Then, two years ago, he found he had lost this security, for under the terms 
of the new lease form, his house could someday be confiscated as Crown 
property. We concede that the severity of this has been considerably modified 
since that time, but only after a series of long and sometimes bitter exchanges 
between ourselves and the Department. We use the date “two years ago” for the 
lease changes although the actual date was 1958, because not one resident of our 
town was aware of any changes in leasing policy until two years ago. In fact to 
the best of our knowledge, no one in the department’s local administration office 
was aware of any policy change either. You would think that the department, in 
its capacity as landlord, would have advised tenants that major changes were 
being made in the leases. Not only was there no communication from the senior 
officials of the department, but on one occasion the Minister of Northern Affairs, 
the Hon. Arthur Laing, replying to a question on leasing changes in the House of 
Commons, replied that there had not been any changes made in the leasing 
policies in the National Parks. Probably Mr. Laing meant no changes since the 
1958 Order in Council, but we were shocked by his reply because we didn’t know 
of the 1958 changes and naturally had thought them to be more recent. We think 
this illustrates why residents of Jasper are highly dubious of anything said by 
the Department officials or the Minister of Northern Affairs. 

Here, gentlemen, is the crux of the whole “National Parks problem”. We 
believe there is complete lack of communication, understanding, consideration or 
respect on the part of the department toward the residents in its townsites. 

In this brief today are our suggestions for resolving the problems in a 
manner acceptable to the residents and, at the same time, permitting retention of 
the broad tenets of Mr. Laing’s proposed policy of National Parks. You should 
understand that these suggestions apply only to Jasper. We are not qualified to 
speak on the problems facing Banff or Waterton Lakes townsites. We ask you to 
give our suggestions most careful consideration in the light in which they are 
given. It is our earnest desire to resolve the differences between ourselves and 
the department amicably and fairly. 
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UEASES: 

Leases have been cited as a major cause of discontent in National Parks. 
We assume you are aware of the leasing problems that arose two years ago and 
we will not go into these in detail now. Rather, we would like to deal with some 
»f the controversial factors in the present lease form. 

(a) We feel that the lease should be automatically renewable when the lease 
ae expires unless the land is needed for a purpose other than housing. If the 
cand is needed for other purposes, then either full compensation should be paid 
the lessee for his home and improvements, based on fair market value as 
jetermined by an independent appraisor acceptable to both parties, or, a lot of 
similar size, suitably serviced, and with proper basement and foundation be 
orovided and the house moved thereon at Government expense. 


i The choice as to whether the lessee sells his home or has it relocated within 
she townsite should remain solely that of the lessee. 

(b) That portion of the lease which gives the Park Superintendent the right 
-o enter the home for the purpose of inspection at any time, could possibly be 
abused, and become a definite invasion of privacy. We understand the intent of 
the clause (which is a standard clause for leasing land) and agree inspection 
may be necessary, but feel the words “upon giving at least twenty four hours 
notice of intent to enter the premises for inspection” should be incorporated into 
the lease wording. This may seem a minor issue, but we feel this clause violates 
a basic right as it now stands and while the department owns the land, we own 
the house, and invasion of our privacy is not necessary. 

| (c) There is no provision in the lease form for appeal on the part of the 
lessee should the terms of the lease not be adhered to by the department. Nor is 
there any recourse of appeal should the lessee be unjustly dealt with at the end 
of the lease period. We object to a Cabinet Minister’s using his “right of 
assignment” power to change the lease terms, as recently happened with regard 
to perpetual leases. What is binding upon us as lessees must also be equally 
binding upon the department as lessor, or the lease is of no value to anyone. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


| The plain fact here, gentlemen, is that this town is administered and 
governed entirely from Ottawa, over 2,000 miles away, and it simply does not 
work. The people who make decisions are completely out of touch and conse- 
quently render decisions and policy based on theory rather than on practicality. 
Many of the policy-makers who rule this townsite have never seen Jasper. Yet 
these people make decisions without ever consulting townspeople who could 
‘very often give valuable information and guidance. Often decisions of a serious 
nature are made in Ottawa without consultation with the local park administra- 


tors in the towns concerned. 


Can you imagine yourselves governing a country, with an absolute hand, 
‘without ever having set eyes on the place, or talking to the people, or finding out 
the conditions of living in such a place? Yet this is the situation in Jasper. It 


would not matter so much if the townsite rules were omniscient enough to make 
| 


practical and workable decisions all the time. Unfortunately, no one is that 
gifted and decisions sometimes border on the unbelievable. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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UNNECESSARY RED TAPE: 


We all know that the peculiar type of confusion known as “red tape” cai 
exist to an alarming degree in government departments and it is generall 
accepted as a joke on our democratic way of life. For those of us who have t 
live under this day after day, however, it is no joke. Perhaps the best examp] 
we can give of unnecessary red tape in the Department of Northern Affairs is ii 
the matter of the handling of applications for lease transfers, home building, o 
home improvements. 


At present, the lease transfers or plans must go to Ottawa or to Calgary fo 
approval. Such approval, without exception, takes months to obtain. In the cas 
of a lease transfer, this means a tie-up of capital until the transfer is approved 
and poses a very real hardship on the persons concerned. In the case of hom 
building, it means a delay of several months before a person can begin construc 
tion on his home, and in the event the plans are not approved, they must b 
revised and again submitted with a subsequent further delay of several months. 


We realize building controls are necessary, but why can’t these plans b 
approved locally? We have local departmental staff capable of approving plan 
for building or, if necessary, directing changes needed in order to meet ap: 
proval. Local administrators are also better qualified to handle lease transfer: 
They are in the ideal position to determine if the applicant suits the require 
ments for residence in a National Park. Lease transfers could be processed in : 
matter of hours rather than months. Residents concerned can at least discuss an: 
problems that may arise with the authorities and something of a sensible an 
amicable relationship would remain. 


Many Park’s regulations are so impracticable and almost unenforceable tha 
residents are inclined to ignore them. Here again, the department is at faul 
because these regulations are made in Ottawa with no regard to local situations 
The department acknowledges many of these faults, but flatly refuses to relin. 
quish the complete control from Ottawa. | 


Perhaps at the root of the problem is Ottawa’s long-distance attempt t 
administer both a townsite and a wilderness. Even we residents are not sure, a 
present, in which we are living. 


LACK OF COMMUNICATION: 


This item was dealt with by example near the beginning of this brief, an 
the example of changing the lease wording without our knowledge was given. I 
is sufficient to state that almost every change in townsite policy, whether majo 
or minor, is made in Ottawa, without our knowledge. By the time we, a 
residents, are aware of these changes, they are accepted policy and we can di 
nothing about them, whether they be just, injust, sensible or ridiculous. Wha 
the department does with regard to this townsite affects every resident. Yet wi 
are never advised beforehand, consulted, or considered—only told. 


LACK OF TOWN PLANNING OR POLICY: 


This is probably the most serious aspect facing us today. This is not to bi 
confused with Mr. Laing’s proposed National Parks Policy which covers th 
entire National Park structure. What is needed in conjunction with the Park 
Policy is a Parks Townsite Policy that concerns itself with the major Nationé 
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Parks townsites only. Jasper alone has 3,000 permanent residents. It is a stable 
community, made up of people engaged in all aspects of life found in any 
Canadian community. Here, Parks employees and operators of tourist facilities, 
railwaymen, pipeline employees, doctors, nurses, school teachers, carpenters, 
plumbers, insurance agents, dentists, barbers, milkmen, bakers, their wives and 
their families. 

Our background differs from Banff’s and Waterton’s in that our community 
‘was not originally established as a tourist service centre. Jasper has been, for 
nearly 50 years, a railway terminal and C.N.R. employees make up 40 per cent of 
our population. 

This is a well balanced community that will continue to exist and thrive for 
the foreseeable future. We know that many in the department wish this were not 
the case, but wishing is not the solution here. These men must be made to face 
the reality that this town is here, and must be properly governed, both now and 
in the future. It is a town that will continue to grow—it has to grow if tourist 
‘demands are to be met. The department must meet this expansion with a policy 
and a town plan that is both realistic and feasible. To do otherwise, and 
particularly to do nothing, as has been the policy so far, is to court chaos and 
‘disaster. 

| These are but a few of the complaints. We have cited just a few examples to 
give you some idea of the living conditions within park townsites. What of the 
future? 

We can foresee no major change in the relationship between ourselves and 
‘the department unless something drastic is done. What Mr. Laing and the 
department have proposed so far can only lead to a furtherance of these 
‘conditions and we can foresee new problems arising to increase the confusion. 


-LAKE EDITH SUBDIVISION: 
At this point, we should like to refer briefly to an aspect of Jasper wherein it 
differs from other national parks. Many years ago, a portion of the shoreline of 
nearby Lake Edith was set aside for construction of summer residences. But only 
about 15 years ago further lots were opened for leasing. It should be noted that 
‘the National Parks branch was under no pressure to open these properties. The 
‘act was at its own initiative. Consequently, homes were built in good faith, as in 
‘the case of homeowners in Jasper townsite, that these leases should be honoured. 
It is suggested further, in view of the surge in winter sports activity and 
development, that the agreements be eased to permit the use of the homes 
‘during winter months. , 
| We are inclined to agree with the government that lake properties should 
not be opened for residential purposes in the future, but Lake Edith like Jasper, 
is here and the properties, valued at approximately one million dollars, are 
owned by Canadian citizens. 

We mentioned the future a moment ago in this brief and I will now deal 
| with a few items that could happen in the future. 


TOWN MANAGER: 

| It has been intimated that “town managers” soon will be appointed for each 
townsite in the National Parks. His job, so far as we can ascertain, will be to 
handle local administrative affairs of townsites. But how effective can he be 
when all decisions are made in Ottawa? Instead of the present Park Superin- 
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tendent’s writing of townsite matters to Ottawa, the town manager will do the 
writing. We are certain that, unless he is given more authority than the present 
Superintendent enjoys on townsite matters, the department is simply creating 
one more expensive but rather useless executive position. 


CROWN CORPORATION: 


We are violently opposed to the proposal of Mr. Laing that the matter of 
leasing be removed from his department and put under the control of a Crown 
Corporation. This could lead to a regrettable situation. 


At present the only way we can protest injustices in leasing policies is 
through the mass communications media and on the floor of Parliament. At least. 
the Minister must answer for the actions of his department to the elected 
representatives of our country, and if these actions are bad or unjust, they are 
critisized and it is possible that public opinion can force necessary changes. But 
how can we appeal to a Crown Corporation? Crown Corporations may be fine for 
certain types of business, such as the C.N.R., but it is difficult to envision one 
doing the duties that normally fall upon a town or city council. It has already 
been stated that residential leases can easily be handled on a local level. 


We ask you to oppose this proposal of the Minister. To put a matter that 
affects our right to proper housing in the hands of such an impersonal body as a 
Crown Corporation would be an act opposing the principles of democracy and all 
that that sacred term implies. 


FUTURE LAND RENTALS: 


Related to the above matter of Crown Corporations is the matter of the 
coming increase in land rentals. We agree with the department that the present 
figure of $12.00 per year on residential lots appears unrealistic. But the figure the 
department has arrived at appears equally unrealistic, for two reasons. First, the 
method used to arrive at the figure of $140.00 per year is one used in business 
transactions, but we feel that this has no bearing when you are considering the 
housing requirements of a town. The department argues that residential lots 
represent a value to them of $2,333.33 each if they were allowed to sell them. 
The implication is that the government is denied interest that would accrue them 
if the money were available for investment. Therefore, they are charging the 
residents the amount of 6 per cent per year on this value as land rental since 
they cannot invest the money any other way. In other words, what we are doing 
is paying the government 6 per cent on a non-existent $2,333.33 which, over a 42 
year period, accrues to the government an amount in excess of $25,000.00. 

I should elaborate on this $25,000 figure. That is the amount that $140 per 
year would return to the government if it were invested and the interest 
compounded over a 42 year period. After all, we are not an investment company. 
We are townsite residents. The economists within the department who came up 
with this particular gem should be made to realize this point. 


Since the department is concerned about the figure of $2,333.33, allow us to 
pay this amount for land rental for the 42 year lease period, which works out to 
about $55.50 per year, a much more realistic figure. 


The second objection we have to the new land rental figure is the fact that it 
will raise the cost of housing far above the national average, as this land rental, 
i 
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fee of $140.00 is in addition to our normal community obligations of school tax, 
sewer, water and garbage service and municipal hospitalization. As a result this 
will place a very real hardship on those whose incomes are not considerable, 
especially those residents of our community who are on pension. In all likelihood 
these people will have no recourse but to move. Mr. Laing’s statement that it will 
not be the policy of the department to force people to move when they retire 
becomes somewhat of a mockery. 

Another alternative to the land rental problem might be to set the town up 
on a mill rate system of taxation, discontinuing land rentals and special assess- 
ments for water, sewer and garbage. Every homeowner and business establish- 
ment would be taxed at a mill rate based on the Provincial government assess- 
ment of the property and the money would be allotted by the taxing authority 
for school tax, municipal tax, water, sewer and garbage charges and land rental. 

The provincial average for towns of equal size to Jasper is between 55 and 
60 mills. We believe some concession should be made in view of a situation 
where there can be no chance for capital gain on the land as it is not owned by 
the individual. 

Considering restrictions, we feel that a rate below the Provincial average 
would be a realistic taxation figure. 


POPULATION EXPLOSION: 

One inevitable fact that must be faced is the increase in population that 
Jasper will experience within the next few years. The number of visitors to 
Jasper National Park increases greatly each summer. More and more facilities 
are going to be needed to feed and accommodate these visitors. It necessarily 
follows that more people will be needed to staff and maintain these facilities. As 
‘well, consideration must be given to the tremendous increase in year-round 
traffic that will be experienced when the Yellowhead Highway is completed. 
‘Again, there will be more visitors, plus travellers and truckers who may be just 
passing through, but who require service for their vehicles, lodging and food. 
| The CNR anticipates a considerable increase in the amount of traffic they 
will be handling through Jasper. There will be more trains of potash, wheat and 
merchandise as the economy of our country and with particular reference to 
Jasper, the economy of northern British Columbia increases. The new Alberta 
‘Resources Railway will soon be in operation and will again add to the traffic 
through Jasper. The increase of business on the CNR is already evident and 
‘many new men have been hired locally. More will be hired. They will require 
homes for themselves and their families. 
| Then the inevitable spiral starts—more school teachers for their children, 
‘more stores, more doctors, larger hospital staffs, more churches. It is inevitable 
‘that a town situated in such a key position as Jasper will increase in population, 
whether it is in a National Park or not. 
ir The answer is not to stifle this expansion. The answer is to accept the fact 
that the town must grow and to plan for this growth realistically and soundly. It 
‘must be guided and administered by capable men in the most favourable position 
to channel future expansion of the townsite to best advantage of all concerned. 
Town expansion need not be detrimental to the concept of preserving the 
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wilderness. Expansion cannot be shelved for five or ten years. By then it will be 
too late to preserve any context of sensible planning. To attempt to straighten 
things out then will take years of endeavour and cost the Canadian taxpayer 
many thousands of dollars in unnecessary expenditures. 


We do not say we have all the answers to the problems that face the 
department regarding townsites in the Parks. By the same token, we know the 
department itself certainly does not have the answers. We have presented 
suggestions that we believe could assit in alleviating some of the problems that 
confront both the department and the residents of J asper. 


It has been suggested that some form of local autonomy is required. There is 
perhaps no other alternative if you wish to settle the unrest that now exists in 
Jasper. Mr. Laing has stated that a freehold townsite is out of the question. We 
disagree with him to the extent that it is a normal desire of man in a democracy 
to own his own land and such a desire in a free country such as Canada can 
hardly be brushed off, as being simply “out of the question”. We do agree that 
the step to a freehold townsite may not be a solution, but its merits should be 
explored. 


There is the possibility of solution somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes—the dictatorial control that now exists, and the full local autonomy that 
the department forbids. Perhaps, under the concept of a townsite policy, a local 
townsite governing body could be created, a group to be given a responsible 
share of government, one which could make decisions within the broad concepts 
of a realistic and workable Federal Townsite policy. In short, a town council may 
be desireable. Certainly the proposal deserves study. 


In conclusion, we sincerely urge you to accept this submission as an outline 
of some of the problems that face us as National Parks residents. You have not 
heard the highly specialized and technical arguments of an expert on National. 
Parks problems. You have heard of the consternation which exists among the 
three thousand residents of Jasper townsite who ask for nothing more than a 
guarantee of security, privacy, responsibility and self-respect, the basic rights 
enjoyed by Canadians who reside outside our National Parks. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs has stated that the residents of the Na- 
tional Parks shall enjoy no particular advantage or disadvantage because of 
their place of residence. We would like the opportunity to make these words a 
reality. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mr. R. Matthews, 
Jasper Residents’ Association 


The CHAIRMAN: The next witness we have is Mr. D. I. Crossley, the chief 
forester of the Northwest Pulp and Power Company will deal with forestry 
management in national parks. 


Mr. D. I. CrossLtey (Chief Forester, Hinton, Alberta): Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the standing Committee, before I present my short brief, I was 
introduced as the chief forester of the Northwest Pulp and Power. That is 
certainly my place of employment and my position, but I am presenting this 
brief today as a private citizen. yi 


fe 
oO 
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The National Parks Service is deeply concerned over its public image and is 
currently running a major education campaign under the slogan ‘‘Let’s Keep 
The Beauty That Came With the Country”. There is a definite empathy between 
orofessional foresters who are engaged in all forms of wild land management, 
and, in its desire to be of assistance, the Canadian Institute of Forestry has 
-epeatedly urged the Parks Service to give serious thought to the harvesting of 
simber inside Park boundaries. 
| You must recognize that forests are not something static, that what you see 
today will not always remain the same. Natural timber stands are born, mature 
and grow old just as you and I, but death of the stand is a long, slow process and 
renewal to youthful vigor depends upon stand removal by catastrophic forces. 
Under natural conditions, wild fire serves this purpose, but wild fires are 
obviously anathema to a National Park and a more acceptable agent must be 
substituted. Otherwise, the day will come when all the unmanaged timber within 
the Park becomes overmature and managed stands of many age-class outside 
the Park boundaries will be much more attractive than the over-mature, 
diseased and insect-infected stands within. Such an eventuality I feel sure, you 
would not wish to accept. Consequently, it is my professional opinion that you 
have no alternative but to accept the idea of managing your forests. You could 
continue to accept the rejuvenating effect of fire but, of course, under controlled 
conditions. You could also condition yourselves to the idea of timber harvesting, 
with the axe serving as the catastrophic agent. Lest you are busy conjuring up: 
an image of the “greedy timber baron” and large areas of devastated forest, let 
me hasten to assure you that few, if any, professional foresters would be 
sympathetic to such coveting or to this form of harvesting. Rather, we visualize a 
very special form of multiple-use management, with recreation as the prime use 
and timber management as its hand-maiden. How to undertake controlled burn- 
ing and/or to wield the axe to accomplish this with a minimum of temporary 
unsightliness is the problem. You retain Foresters in your Parks organization. 
They can solve the problem if you are willing to recognize it, although, in many 
instances, the cost may be high. Unwillingness to accept the principle of managed 
stands within Park boundaries will result in the progressive loss of the beauty 
that came with the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Crossley. 

We shall now hear from Mr. Marlett, the general manager of the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. D. F. Maruett (General Manager, Edmonton Chamber of Commerce): 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Parliamentary Committee on National Parks. 
We have heeded your admonition to be brief. We have a two page brief which 
will not take too long. 

The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce is pleased to present this submission 
with respect to the National Parks. The Edmonton Chamber is composed of over 
2,000 members in Edmonton and District. 
| The Chamber is engaged in many programs to promote the growth and 
development of the natural resources of Northern Alberta, and the improvement 
of facilities and services that will benefit Canadians. 
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The Edmonton Chamber is in agreement with the original concept of the 
National Parks Act which dedicates the National Parks “‘to the people of Canada 
for their benefit, education and enjoyment subject to the provisions of this Act 
and the regulations and such Parks shall be maintained and made use of so as 4 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 

The Chamber feels that changing patterns in our mode of living and) 
recreational enjoyment call for an interpretation of the Act to provide a more | 
variable use of the Parks in keeping with changing trends. Operators should be 
encouraged to render the best and most economical service to visitors to the 
Parks. It is therefore imperative that greater security of tenure for operators Sd 
incentives to private enterprise be provided. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce submits the following recommenda- 
tions: 
(a) There be provisions where appropriate in National Parks for the 
following areas or zones:— 

(i) a wilderness zone comprising the great majority of the area of 
the Parks to be kept in its natural state. 

(ii) a zone(s) for such education and recreational activities as fine 
arts and continuing study schools, ski lodges, high country hiking 
and mountain climbing including high country huts and hostels. 

(iii) service zones easily accessible to highways for adequate tourist 
facilities of all appropriate types. 

(b) That there be adequate compensation for improvements on commer- 
cial leasehold properties in the event of non-renewal of the lease. 

(c) Some type of Board or Tribunal be established before which a Lessee 
might plead any disagreements with the Department. 


The above recommendations were adopted this year by both the Canadian) 
Chamber of Commerce and the Alberta Chamber of Commerce. The Canadian 
Chamber did not deal with recommendation (c). The Alberta Chamber repre- 
sents some 130 community Chambers of Commerce, and Boards of Trade in 
Alberta. The Canadian Chamber is the national federation of some 890 Boards 
and Chambers throughout Canada. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. F. MARLETT 
General Manager 


December 2, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Marlett. Gentlemen, we will now hear from 
the Mountain Parks Motel Association. Mr. E. E. Bishop will be the witness. For 
the information of the members, Mr. Bishop has provided 7 copies in French and) 
I think he is to be complimented for this, as it is a very generous courtesy. 


Mr. E. E. BisHop (Barrister representing the Mountain Parks Motel As- 
sociation): Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. First I must express 
our appreciation of the fact that you have come out west and I have watched and: 
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listened with great interest to the proceedings in Banff and these first proceed- 
ings in Jasper. I certainly appreciated the attention with which the members 
have listened and because in Banff there was a shortage of time for questions, 
which I think you will agree are probably even more important than the briefs 
which you can read later, I am going to accede to the request of the Chairman 


and summarize the briefs which I have to present. 

The first brief is a submission of the Mountain Parks Motel Association to 
the standing Parliamentary Committee and I should start out by explaining that 
this association represents approximately 50 motels in Banff, Jasper, Yoho and 
Kootenay parks. Some years when the membership drive is good, there are also 
members from Waterton. 

' Referring to the brief, the first heading is The Issue. One of the problems 
that the operators in the national parks have found in the past in trying to 
present their position to the public is that discussions that start out concerning 
the rights of the individual, the rights of the businessman, the rights of the 
operators in his dealings with the government seem to turn out to be emotional 
arguments over the question of conservation or despoliation. I think by now 
gentlemen you have heard enough briefs from enough people ranging all the 
way from the bird watchers from Calgary, to realize that no one is against this 
wilderness concept. There is a question of degree and again I refer to the wildlife 
people who suggested I think very seriously that there should be no type of 
residents in the park, that all these things should be moved outside the parks, 
but as you heard in the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce brief just a few 
minutes ago, all groups endorse this zoning concept which provides for a very 
large wilderness area. 

I refer to this again in the first section headed The Issue, and the motel 
keepers are not the people who want to spoil the parks, they are conservationists 
in the truest sense, their whole life is here and they are here because they are 
conservationists, they like the mountains the way they are. 

__ The second section is Purpose of the Parks. Now this inevitably quotes the 
sections of the National Parks Act, which I am sure you have heard ad nauseam 
and by now you probably know by heart, therefore, I will not go into it again. 

The third heading The most desirable type of Operator. I think this is 
perhaps the crux of our whole brief and our whole argument, and possibly goes 
to the basis of the argument as to whether the government’s proposed policy of 
no more perpetual leases is desirable for the national parks or not. Our submis- 
sion gentlemen—and our argument is developed in more detail in the brief—is 
that the type of operator who will do the best job, who will put the most into the 
business, both of himself and his money, who will give the visitor the most for 
the least, is the man who has a security of tenure to such an extent that he feels 
the same as the freehold owner, an owner at least in principle. Now what I am 
saying right now, arises partly out of a discussion at dinner last night with Mr. 
Basford, when I raised with him what I think is the basic question of what is bad 
about a perpetual lease. Now this has—to my knowledge—never been satisfac- 
torily explained; yet a decision that there is something inherently evil about a 
perpetual lease has created about 90 per cent of the problems we are talking 
about, and certainly has created a number of the hardships which you heard 
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about in Banff and you are hearing about here. I think, gentlemen, you should 
give very great consideration to this basic question of: Are perpetual leases, per 
se, a bad thing? 

Mr. Basford suggested that a man who has a perpetual lease begins to think 
that he owns the land. This may be true, and probably is true, because people do 
not read the fine print in their documents and people, other than lawyers, 
probably are not too aware or concerned about the technical legal difference 
between ownership—that is, free simple ownership—and leasehold ownership. I 
submit, however, gentlemen, that the man who thinks he has the permanent 
right to the property—thinks he owns it—is the same type of man who will, for 
that very reason, do the best job in the parks and will, consequently, because he 
is building an estate, he is building something that will be there and will be his 
when he has given his lifetime to it; he will, just by the nature of the situation, 
do a better job for the visitor to the park and do it at a cheaper price. His point 
of view is always the long range point of view—it has to be—it is not the short 
term point of view that is forced on him by a terminable lease which means that 
whether he feels this is the right way to do it or not, he has to charge a certain 
minimum to get his money back. He must also keep under a certain maximum in 
the quality of the service and the type of building he erects, for instance, if it isa 
motel. 

This covers the two sections under the headings of ‘‘Most Desirable Type of 
Operator” and “Effects of Park’s Policy”. I have one little section here on 

“Concept of Depreciation” and I think I can anticipate a future question on this 
point by explaining in greater detail what I mean. Quite a bit has been said 
about depreciation and the term of 42 year lease and the fact that the income tax 
scale for depreciation would allow any business to be depreciated in considerably 
less time than this, or any business to be amortized in considerably less time 
than this. Many of you who have had your own businesses, or had anything to do 
with business, know, fully and painfully, that the money on your balance sheet 
that moves from one section to another under the guise of depreciation, does not, 
in your cashable, move from your customers to a savings account that gradually 
fills up over the years so that you build a building now and depreciate it over 20 
years or 25 years. You say, “now the day has come I can go look in the savings 
account, and here is all this money that I invested in the first place and it has 
been earning interest too, so am I not lucky?” But, what actually happens, and 
what the income tax concepts of depreciation means—and here I emphasize that 
I am speaking as a layman, not as a chartered accountant—is the fact that you 
build your motel, say, for $200,000 and each year it is going to depreciate 
physically to a certain extent. It is going to cost you money to keep that up to 
standard, and the Income Tax Act recognizes this fact, and allows you to charge, 
as an expense for income tax purposes, an amount that they call depreciation for 
the purpose of determining the income tax you are going to pay. The Income Tax 
Branch, however—nor anybody else—does not come along and pay you the 
amount of this depreciation. In other words, people who have built properties 
and have maintained them, and have depreciated on their books, have not, in 
fact, recovered their investment. Again, I am not saying this from an accounting 
point of view; I am saying it as a layman. This goes back to my previous remarks, 
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in the case of the, shall we say, money operator who is the type we must 
inevitably attract now, he no doubt will allow for recovery of his capital cost 
allowance—which is the income tax terms for depreciation—by setting aside a 
recovery of the investment. But, the very type of operator I was speaking of 
jearlier——who is the one you want, and the desirable one—has been plowing this 
money back into the business, and he does not have it at the end of his 20 years 
or his 40 years, or what have you. 
Now, I am getting a few ad lib remarks in here because this is the method of 
presenting the brief. But a factor that also appears to be ignored is obsolescence, 
and it is not practical and certainly is not desirable from the point of view of the 
people of Canada who are going to use the parks, that an operator should build a 
‘motel in 1966 and carry on with that same motel for 15 or 20 years; because the 
requirements of the public change. A motel operator is always in the position of 
‘having to upgrade, as distinguished from maintain his property. This calls for a 
constant further injection of capital whether that capital comes from the outside 
‘or whether it is a reinvestment of profits. It would be most undesirable from the 
‘point of view of the public, I submit, if the nature of the lease was such that 
‘however desirable from a business way the operator might feel the upgrading 
‘was, he would not be able to afford to do it; otherwise, he would run off the end 
of his lease and would have been unable to recover his investment. 

Now, I have a heading here called ‘Large Investors Only” and this is some- 
‘what related to what I have just been saying. I will just read this point: 
| It has been argued by the Department that several large and sophis- 
ticated financial investors have accepted_the present rules and have made 
large investments in the Parks. 


We submit, that only a large, and presumably sophisticated investor, can afford 
‘to do this. Forty-two years is a long time in the life of a person. We feel—and I 
-am sure many of these large investors feel—that the disadvantages of this policy 
will become more and more apparent, as they have in the United States, and that 
the ground rules will actually improve before the end of the 42 years. A large 
‘corporation with a large investment can look at this, or with large amounts of 
“money to invest, can look at this and decide that this is a good calculated risk 
‘and they will deal with this, when the climate is right, sometime during the 42 
years. Certainly, gentlemen, the private operator, the small operator, who again 
‘Isubmit is the best operator from the point of view of the public, cannot afford 
to do this however confident he may feel that it will all work out right; he cannot 
risk a life’s endeavour in the hope that the ground rules will not turn out to be so 
‘bad after all when the smoke all clears away. So, again, the proposed policy gives 
us the impersonal, absentee landlord, type of operation. 

| I have a heading here “‘Bureaucratic Control”, which I think is an inevitable 
‘result of the proposed leases. Obviously, when the term of the lease runs out the 
government will own the various installations. Now, I have had discussions with 
-Mr. MacDonald on this and he made it quite clear that the government does not 
‘intend to run motels and hotels, and grocery stores, directly. What they do 
intend to do is grant them as concessions to operators who will operate them on a 
concessionaire basis, presumably in a manner that they can make money. If this 
is what parliament wants, this is what parliament can do; but I think it is 
important that you gentlemen realize that this is what you are deciding to do. 
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Secondly, again my sounding board, Mr. Basford, last night suggested, or 
told me about a government built and a concessionaire operated installation, I 
think it was in Manning Park, and he said this is one of the best he has ever seen, 
Now, I concede this and I think it is possible—it may be even probable—but in 
this particular case, the government built the motel. We do not have any data 
available as to how much that cost. A gentleman over here looks puzzled, I 
should explain that I started out to summarize the brief, rather than read it and 
in doing so I am adding some extraneous remarks. 


Mr. Basrorp: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege. I am 
sure Mr. Bishop is not intending to do this, but I would like to make it clear that 
last night we were having a very pleasant discussion; an exploration of ideas. I 
was not necessarily putting forward as an argument or as my belief that the 
government should own or operate or run all the facilities. On a question of 
privilege, I do not want that impression created. 

The CHAIRMAN: Witnesses are allowed to complete their briefs, and when 
the briefs are completed they will be open for questioning. I believe that we 
might be able to commence before lunch. However, I urge the witnesses who are 
presenting their briefs, please, not to be too long. We have given them 10 or 15 
minutes and they are going at a rate that would keep us here until Christmas, if 
we are going to hear every one of them to the same length. 

Mr. BisHop: Mr. Chairman, I accept your correction, and I will proceed with 
summarizing the brief and nothing more. Before I do, I must confirm what was 
certainly my understanding that Mr. Basford, last night, was throwing various 
arguments at me just to see what answers he would get; he was not outlinge 
any of his personal feelings. 

The next heading is ‘‘Civil Service Procedures”. Here we take exception to 
the use of the right of the government to approve transfers of leases using the 
withholding of this right to force people to change the terms of the lease 
that they have; you have heard about this in other briefs. 

The next heading is “Private Enterprise” at section 23. We have raised the 
point again that we feel that private enterprise can do this job better than direct 
government can. 

Then there is a section on ‘United States Experience’, which has been 
referred to in another brief. 

Finally, there is a section concerning the policy statement of the hon. Arthur 
Laing. Again, this has been referred to in other briefs. We might say that we 
agree with his statement completely to the effect that people doing business in 
the parks should not have any advantage nor any disadvantage, although we feel 
this is definitely not being implemented. 

Finally, if I may read the last page under “Recommendations”, the motel 
association makes the following seven recommendations: 

1. Leases be granted to concessioners on a 42 year basis with ade- 
quate renewal periods and no restrictions on the number of renewals. 

2. That the Crown have the right to decline to renew at any stage but 
pay fair market value for the facilities at such time. a. 
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a 3. That the Crown have the right to acquire any lease at any time for 
a “higher use” providing that fair market value and damages are deter- 
mined by independent arbitration and paid promptly on acquisition. 

4. That the Crown do not relinquish any of its rights to control 
standards and to demand the maintenance of quality. 

5. That the Crown arrange for the assessment of all property on a 
consistent basis (such as that outlined by the Alberta Arbitration Act) 
and that all rents or other charges in lieu of taxes be based on a mill rate 
chargeable against all properties of whatsoever kind: 


6. That provision be made for renegotiating leases at any time rather 
than at the termination of renewal date. 


7. That the Parks Branch and the Department of Northern Affairs be 
instructed to abide by the true intent and meaning of written contracts of 

(\* the Crown. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the end of the submission of the Mountain Parks Motel 

Association, and I ith promise to be more brief with the other two. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I will give you another five minutes, Mr. Bishop, Dae 
we agreed before we called you to the stand, to give you 20 minutes; you have 
geen 30 minutes now but we will give you ihe: five. 


| 
| Mr. BisHor: The submission, sir, of the operators of the ski resorts in Banff 
and Jasper, I will just commend to the Committee to read. I will point out that 
there are four places of operation: Mount Norquay at Banff, Sunshine near. 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Marmot Basin in Jasper. The reason for a separate brief 
's that in most cases these leases are very short—none of them have been offered 
anything as long as 42 years—and in the second place, they are normally faced 
with a development program which comes directly from the government, but 
indirectly from the skiing public for the building of new and expensive facilities; 
and sometimes at a rate that they do not think is economic. In view of my earlier 
lapse, I will leave that brief at that and go on to the next one. 

This is one of the hardship cases, the submission on behalf of Walter Mielke 
of Storm Mountain Lodge; you heard several of these in Banff. Mr. Mielke had. 
attempted, for some years, to reach an accord with the government on his: 
problem which is outlined in detail in this submission. Finally, in a letter of 
September 26, 1966, the hon. Mr. Laing referred Mr. Mielke to this commission 
and suggested and requested that his case be put before the commission. Again, 
because of the time I have taken, and the requirement for questions, I will not 
read the brief. I would like, however, Mr. Chairman, to ask the commission to 
(consider it. I feel that the brief will be more understandable if I could enclose a 
plan of the roads in the area involved. I would like to forward this to the 
members, after they leave here, and not deal with it further today. That.is all 1 
have to say at this moment, and ‘thank you, sir. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Bishop, thank you for your co- -operation. I 
am now going to ask Mr. George H. LaRoi of Ottawa to come forward. He will 
Speak on behalf of the Edmonton Natural History Club. Mr. LaRoi? 


| Mr. G. H. LaRo1 (President, Edmonton Natural History Club): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. I represent several organizations in Alberta, none of these or- 
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ganizations have any commercial or business interest in townsites or the parks, I 
have been asked to present one brief that will represent most of these organiza- 
tions; the rest of them have been deposited and circulated. It is a brief of the 
Edmonton Natural History Club and it is not very long. Since it is the spokesman 
for, shall we say, the basic motivation behind national parks which has not been 
heard in Jasper yet, I would like to read through it with you. 

The Edmonton Natural History Club is an organization of people from all 
walks of life and all professions who are drawn together by a common fascina- 
tion for the wonders of our dwindling natural surroundings. The club is there- 
fore vitally interested in the acquisition and preservation of the best remaining 
examples of the nation’s natural heritage, and wishes therefore to make known 
its position in respect to the National Parks Policy enunciated by the Honourable 
Arthur Laing on September 18, 1964. This brief sets forth the club’s views on 
some of the major issues which have arisen before and after the new summary 
of policy was made public. 

There are 10 topics that we have considered here, and each of them bears 
upon a different area; some of these are quite different from what we have heard 
about thus far today. 

1. We agree that the basic purpose of the National Park System is to 
preserve for all time significant natural and historical features of the Canadian 
landscape, so that present and future generations might derive benefit, education 
and enjoyment by observing the works of nature untarnished by the hand of 
man. 

That is, we agree, wholeheartedly, with the basic purpose of national 
‘parks. 

2. The Government of Canada is charged with the responsibility of fulfilling 
this purpose and protecting the people’s trust. Forms of human activity which 
are not in harmony with the basic purpose must be prohibited from taking place 
inside National Parks, because they lead either directly or indirectly to impair- 
ment of the very features the National Parks were established to protect. 

3. No National Park, however large in area and however well-planned, can 
handle an unlimited number of human observers, even if the activities of these 
visitors adhere strictly to the basic purpose. We believe that each park has a 
limited carrying capacity for visitors. Therefore all forms of human activity 
which do not depend upon and/or compete with the basic attractions of National 
Parks must be kept outside the park boundaries. Otherwise the inevitable day 
when visitors reach the carrying capacity will come that much sooner, and on 
that day it will be the responsibility of the National Park Service to 
establish quotas to prevent lasting impairment. 

4. We believe that the best way to fulfill the basic purpose of the National 
Parks System is to carry out intensive scientific studies of park resources before 
any further developments are initiated in respect to access roads, visitor lodging 
sites and other modifications of park land. The information from such basic 
studies can be used to estimate carrying capacity, plan access routes and service 
centers, and provide park naturalists with the basic requirements for good 
interpretative programs. Significant unnecessary impairments of park lands 
result from inefficient planning based on a limited knowledge of resources, 
effectively reducing carrying capacity to levels the nation cannot afford. 


f 
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| 5. We believe that the number of permanent lodgings for visitors and 
year-round residents in the Banff and Jasper Townsites could and should be 
increased by a vigorously applied plan of urban renewal together with expro- 
priation of all property held by persons who perform no essential service. At the 
present time the utilization of townsite land is extremely inefficient. It is the 
duty of the National Park Service to make the best possible use of impaired 
lands, so as to prevent wasteful urban sprawl into surrounding areas. Such a 
plan of renewal would make it possible to delay construction of additional 
service centers until after a comprehensive plan for zoning and development is 


issued, based on the scientific inventory of natural resources suggested above. 


| I might add to this that the Canadian Wildlife Service and many scientists 
from universities and other research institutes, have been, and are carrying on a 
fairly well co-ordinated effort to arrive at the basic information that would lead 
to the development of a comprehensive plan. 


! 6. We think that the subject of human recreation is deserving of much more 
attention than it has received from the Province of Alberta or the Government of 
Canada. The people of this country should be provided with recreational outlets 
for their increasing leisure time. The National and Provincial Parks Association 
has recommended a national study of recreation; it has also suggested that the 
Province of Alberta could do much more to provide for the recreational needs of 


‘Albertans. We agree with the recommendation and the suggestion. 


7. The Minister of Industry and Development for Alberta has stated that. 
Banff and Jasper and Waterton occupy virtually all of the accessible mountain- 
ous areas of Alberta. We submit that the minister is wrong in this contention. We 
strongly urge that Alberta establish a Rocky Mountain Provincial Playground 
along the route of the forestry road between Hinton and Calgary. This route, 
which passes through some fabulous mountain and foothill scenery, could offer 
all of the services, recreational activities, schools and other facilities that conflict 
with National Parks Policy. It would increase the income of the tourist industry 
in the way desired by the Alberta Minister. In short we challenge the Honour- 
lable A. Russell Patrick to prove that his “true-blue conservationism” can be 
used to the recreational advantage of the people of province and Hateon, as well 
as to the tourist industry. 

| 8. We contend that the provincial government is not alone in overlooking 
the recreational needs of present and future generations. 

We sincerely hope that the federal government will take decisive action 
toward establishment of many new National Parks before the onrush of human 
exploitation makes such action impossible. The Northwest Territories is entitled 
to a Great Slave Lake National Park; so are Canadians. The Yukon Territory is 
entitled to a St. Elias National Park; so are Canadians. Why is so little—this is 
‘asked by the Edmonton Natural History Club—of the natural heritage of eastern 
‘Canada set aside for the benefit, education and enjoyment of the people? Both 
federal and provincial governments should, during the Centennial Year, en- 


deavour to provide for the needs of the people over the next one- -hundred years. 
| 9. There are over 2 million species of organisms residing on our planet at the 
present time: Homo Sapiens is just one of this number. We believe that man has. 


an obligation to the co-inhabitants, that he owes his existence to their support. 
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Yet much of the history of man has been one of wanton exploitation. National 
Parks are more than playgrounds for citizens who seek to escape the pace of our 
culture; National Parks then are a gesture of an awareness of human wrongs, 
and an investment in the long-term prosperity of man and his fellow organisms, 
10. Only an extremely selfish minority group can argue that the National 
Parks Policy Statement of the Honourable Arthur Laing is a “backward step”. 
We believe that the new policy is in the best interests of the people of Canada, 
and commend the House of Commons on its non-partisan support for the 
principles which led to the establishment of the National Park System and for 
the current interpretation of the Act. We are sure that those administrative 
mistakes—the kind of things that have been brought out, I think, by most of the 
briefs in Banff, Lake Louise, and Jasper—most of those administrative mistakes 
made in the past will be duly compensated for by the federal government. . .to 
the people and to the parks. Now, before concluding, since I have not taken up 
very much time and as you have four or five other briefs, I have a professional 
‘interest in forests myself—may I please make two minutes of observations? 


The CHAIRMAN: Permission granted. 


Mr. LaRor: Thank you. I would like to take exception to what Dr. Crossley 
has said about substituting the axe as a catastrophic substitute for normal 
‘catastrophies in national parks. I believe, that this action is totally incompatible 
with the principles upon which national parks were established. But I do want to 
say, as an ecologist, that the idea of wilderness management is going to have to 
be given much more consideration as the years go by, than it has received to 
date. If we are going to preserve wild lands, in a condition resembling that when 
first founded, we are going to have to institute certain invigorating practises. 
This is being done in the United States national parks now, and just as soon as 
we get the basic scientific ecological, biological, and geological information—such 
as. I have suggested here—we will be in a position to bring off such modifications 
to maintain a steady and staid condition so that present and future generations 
May enjoy it. : 2 

Last of all, our brief is short, and I would like to say that most of the 
organizations that I represent, are wholeheartedly in agreement with the long 
brief that was submitted by the Canadian Audubon Society on May of 1966, and 
you all have copies of this paper. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. LaRoi, will you kindly indicate the other 
organizations which you represent in addition to the Edmonton Natural History 
Club? ; 

Mr. LARor: I represent the Alberta Wildlife Foundation; the Canadian 
Society of Fisheries and Wildlife Biologists, Alberta Chapter; the Edmonton Bird 
Club; the Edmonton Natural History Club; and the Gateway Colour Guild. Each 
of these has submitted a brief, and there are also some personal or some private 
briefs that have been distributed this morning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. LaRoi. Now we are going to hear 
from private individuals. Mr. Toby Rayner? Mr. Rayner has a personal submis- 
sion to make, proceed, Mr. Rayner. ; 
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Mr. Topsy RAYNER (Banff resident): First I would like to challenge the 
speaker proceeding me in that he claims you could have skiing on the east side of 
the Rockies, which is not so, because you would not have the proper snow 
zonditions. There are places where there is a depth of snow fall of 12 feet, but 
this snow does not stay. An experience for this is Fisher Mountain near Calgary, 
where they must use snow making machines, and it just does not work; so you 
sannot have all the ordinary facilities outside the park. 


I present a brief here in regard to Marmot Basin, and I would like to read it 
0 you. 


| When 16 years ago Mr. Joe Weiss discovered Marmot Basin in the Jasper 
National Park, he did not realize how much grief and trouble it would cause to 
the general public and especially to myself. 


| About 14 years ago Jasper was faced with the decision which area to 
LE iop, Marmot Basin, a high country alpine basin, 5 miles from Jasper, or 
Whistler mountain a rather steep mountain, close to the Jasper townsite. Joe 
Weiss together with a few individuals argued that Marmot Basin should be the 
area, as it has good reliable snow conditions, a long season, from November to 
May, beautiful scenery, in short all the makings for a good ski area. And it was 
then the Department of Northern Affairs, who decided against Marmot Basin and 
made it a point that Whistler Mountain was to be developed. As Whistler 
Mountain lacks reliable snow conditions, it has never been an outstanding ski 
area. 


In the meantime Marmot Basin was never quite forgotten, there was always 
someone to carry the torch of enthusiasm for the high alpine ski slopes. First 
there was Athabasca Hotels, they operated snowmobiles into Marmot Basin 
whenever there were enough skiers to make a full load. Then Snowmobile Tours 
operated for several years. Then Brewster Transport who tried to use fourwheel 
drive vehicles on the road. But all gave up because the operational costs were too 
high and the skiers too few. Then after everyone had given up Marmot Basin, I 
came along, born in Austria, I came to Canada in 1953 and I am a Canadian 
citizen. I had skied for many years in Europe and Canada and when living in 
Jasper I took up the great sport again. The first winter my wife and myself made 
many trips on skis to the mountains and valleys surrounding Jasper and Easter 
1960 we skied Marmot Basin for the first time. That year no-one operated 
snowmobiles into the Basin and skiing in the area had become a thing of the 
past. We were thrilled by this skiers paradise, terrific snow conditions, beautiful 
scenery, a fairly good road leading to the area. So we applied for and received a 
concession to operate snowmobiles into Marmot Basin. The concession was given 
‘to us On a one year basis. We took our savings and bought a new 15 passenger 
snowmobile for $5,300.00 and started operating Christmas 1960. This was the 
‘first time in the Basin’s history that regular scheduled trips were leaving for 
‘Marmot Basin every weekend and holiday, to provide a service to the public. The 
warden cabin, which was in the Basin, was used, but as it was not possible to 
drive right up to the cabin, supplies and even firewood had to be carried in on 
my back—a distance of about 500 yards. 
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The following summer we received permission to build a cabin, 12’ by 18’, 
costing $2,100.00 to give skiers more convenience and better service as it was not 
permitted to use the warden cabin any longer and no other shelter was available, 

After the first year of operation the Department of Northern Affairs offered 
us a concession for a 3 year term, which of course was accepted. Permission was 
also given to install and operate a rope-tow, and we installed the first tow in the 
Basin, 700’ long cost $2,500.00. Also refreshments in the cabin were permitted 
and served. The first year of operation proved to be a big loss, but with 
advertising and promotion we hoped to get more skiers for the second season, 
which was the case, as we were well liked by the skiing public. But still there 
were not enough skiers who enjoyed good skiing so much that they would climb 
for each run, in spite of the very popular 54 mile ski out, back to the Jas- 
per-Banff highway. But we held on to our project hoping to have the chance to 
develop the area to meet the demands of todays modern skier. 

After negotiations and meetings with National Parks Official the Govern- 
ment adopted our proposal of development and agreed to call tender. Tenders 
were closed on March 2, 1964. We had arranged financing of our project with the 
the Industrial Development Bank and partners, securing funds in the amount of 
$130,000.00. Proposing a day lodge and a 2600’ ski lift in the Basin. A second 
stage development called for a big chalet and a chairlift starting from a section 
of the mountain which is known as half way point, eliminating the age old 
problem of the road. 

However, on May 22, 1964 we were informed that the concession had been 
awarded to the only other bidder, 3 years of hard pioneering work, planning, 
advertising, promoting all done for some one else to take the rewards. We 
invested all we had in money, labour, energy and enthusiasm on this project. 

In conclusion we faced a loss on our original investment as follows: On the 
snowmobile $5,300; the cabin $2,100; the rope tow $2,500; the estimated labour 
cost over three years of two people $12,000 per year: In all, $21,900. 

We recovered our investment as follows: On the snowmobile $2,500; on the 
cabin—on the basis as the government put it to us—“take it or leave it” $500, 
where it had cost us $2,100 to build. This cabin that was sold at the time could 
never be used by the department. Now it is still used at the low cost additional 
investment on this cabin, and it is still up there at Marmot Basin. The rope tow 
$2,500; our total loss was $16,400 in three years. 

The snowmobile and cabin were sold to the Department of Northern Affairs 
for the price shown, on a take it or leave it basis. The cabin is stil] being used 
by the department in the basin. Of course it is too late to reverse the decision 
but it is never too late to do justice to the big loss we had in the basin. Thank 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Rayner. I am going to call now on Mr. A. J. 
Macaulay of the University of Alberta. Is anyone substituting for Mr. Macaulay? 
Would you table the submission. Now, gentlemen, this morning you have heard 
11 presentations and at this point you have heard all the submissions that were 
asked to be presented. Now it will leave us a little extra time for questioning of 
the witnesses. The first witness, a very important witness, is Mr. Steer who’ 
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presented his brief at Banff. Mr. Steer would you please come forward. I think 
Mr. Roxburgh requested to ask the first question and then Mr. Woolliams second. 
Now, Mr. Roxburgh, your first question? 


Mr. RoxsurGH: Mr. Steer, just before I ask Mr. Steer a question or two I 
' first just want to say on behalf of myself as a member of the committee that I 
‘have personally been very, very impressed with the briefs and granted there 
‘were a few that were possibly a little on the bitter side in Banff but at the same 
time no doubt the people felt they should be because of lack of communication 
and other items that came into their discussion. One other thing I just want to 
put on record and which I think is very, very important, that the group of young 
‘people, young citizens that have taken part in this discussion are very fine and 
‘indeed, we appreciate it. 


Now Mr. Steer, you are representing the people with regard to leases and on 

page 1 of your brief the following statement appears: 

The Crown commencing in 1887, and thereafter for more than 50 
years, caused certain park lands to be subdivided into lots and leased to 
Canadian citizens virtually in perpetuity— 

Now, I want to ask you as a respected lawyer and a very fine gentlemen, do 
you honestly, right down inside feel that a perpetual lease is practical? In other 
words, do you really mean and honestly believe that a life lease is actually fair 
-and should continue on in perpetuity? In other words, when we say that we are 
not talking about the next 100 years, we are talking about the next 1,000 years 
‘and 2,000 years. Now I would just like to have your answer on that? 


Mr. G. H. STEER Q.C. (Representing Banff-Lake Louise Chamber of Com- 
_merce, Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce and Jasper Chamber of Com- 
merce): There is no doubt that for the period of now 71 years those leases in 
‘perpetuity subject to the qualifications in them and of which we have spoken 
have been granted by the Crown. They have been granted under the authority of 
statute and regulations having the force of statutes. The people have spent their 
'money and their lives relying on those promises. I do not say they have to 
endure for a thousand years. All I say is that if they are to be changed and if the 
“covenant of the Crown is not to be observed then there is only one source from 
which that change can emanate and that is the Parliament of Canada. 


| Mr. RoxspurGH: Therefore from a practical angle in the future or as you say, 
_ from the Parliament of Canada, that to make it fair for all citizens in Canada 
and believe me I have nothing whatsoever against the people in the parks and in 
| their belief I would most likely be doing the same thing myself, but to put it on 
record, to make it definite, therefore, from a practical angle for the future there 
should not be leases in perpetuity. 


Mr. STEER: The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
changed the policy from 1958 on and they will grant only a certain type of lease. 
Now I have nothing to say about that. I say that the people in these parks who 
_are relying on the leases that were received by them prior to 1958 have a right to 
have the promises of the Crown observed. 


| Mr. RoxpurGH: Thank you every so much. I have just one question I would 
like to have been able to have asked but have not been able to and it is too bad 
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because we have come out to Banff and Jasper and although we have enjoyed it, 
a lot of us have come out at the expense of ourselves, that is, we might sooner 
have been doing something else but we felt it our duty. One thing has to do with 
the brief of the hon. Mr. Patrick who represents the government of Alberta. I 
have felt that it has been too bad that we came all the way out here and have not 
had the privilege of being able to ask Mr. Patrick some very important questions. 
just have to put that on record. That is all I have to say and thank you ever so 
much Mr. Steer, I appreciate your comments. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaAMs: I only have a few questions to ask Mr. Steer and I am 
asking in the legal sense because I believe Mr. Steer is representing the citizens 
committee as a lawyer and solicitor on their behalf. Now just to clarify some 
thinking which has occurred though myself talking to other members of this 
committee and other citizens here and elsewhere, as I take your position Mr. 
Steer it is that these leases in perpetuity or other leases, 99-year leases, or even 
land in the parks held in fee simple, this right was granted by a statute of 
Canada and the Statutes of Canada, of course, give the right to pass by law, 
certain orders in council. So as to get your position clear, I take it unless the 
statute permits, either by order in council or in itself, the right to grant leases 
then leases could not be granted. But, once they are granted the covenant that is 
contained in that lease between the citizen and the Queen then could not be 
rescinded by an order in council unless there was a special Act of Parliament to 
rescind that particular lease granted by law? 


Mr. STEER: There is no doubt whatever in my humble opinion that the 
minister of northern affairs has no right whatever to change any word in those 
leases. If he has that power he has to find it in a statute of Canada or alter- 
natively the power has got to be reserved to him in the regulations that were 
passed by order in council on the authority of a statute of Canada. I say 
without any fear of contradiction, you will not find anything in the regulations 
that authorizes the minister or any member of his department to change the 
terms of the leases and consequently if the Government of Canada thinks, in its 
wisdom, that these perpetual leases should be abolished, and personally, I see no 
reason in the world why they should be, but if the Government of Canada is 
convinced they ought to be then they can pass a statute. Subject to what I have 
had, to say about the land titles because I would be delighted to argue the 
Parliament of Canada has no power to alter those leases which have resulted in 
indefeasible certificiates of title under our Land Titles Act but leave that to one 
side. That is just an interesting law point but I say that if the Government of 
Canada does want to abolish all these leases they have it their power subject to, 
that one qualification and it requires a statute of Canada to do it. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: Just one or two other questions, in view of my question 
and in view of your answer I would ask you in your experience in examining 
documents of various individuals in Banff, Jasper and other places have you 
found that in the administrative capacity of either the department or the name 
of the minister—of course unfortunately a minister no matter what his politics | 
has to take responsibility for his administrators—that the Crown has attempted | 
or has gone further than the attempt, has done in other words, has changed the 
covenant without the authority in law or the authority of Parliament to do it? 
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Mr. STEER: There is not a shadow of a doubt, in my humble opinion, that the 
department has acted unfairly towards the people who hold these leases and I 
will be repeating what I said the other day but I would say that a department of 
the Crown receiving a request from a citizen who has certain rights under a lease 
would freely grant to that citizen what he is entitled to under his lease. Now the 
department has not done that and I think they will be the first to admit that they 
have not done it. What they have done is to say, virtually, to these people, we are 
not going to give you what the Crown has assured you. You will take a 
terminable lease or you will take nothing and if you take nothing you will 
remain on your premises as an overholding tenant and we can evict you at the 
‘end of a year. Now I say that is no proper attitude for a department of 
government in a democratic country. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaAMs: Mr. Steer, I want to refer briefly— 


Mr. RoxpuRGH: Before you do that may I ask a supplementary? 

Mr. WooLLiAMS: Well my question is supplementary. 

_ Mr. Roxsurcu: I will ask a supplementary supplementary then. It is on this 
‘point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I think, Mr. Roxburgh, with due respect, that 
‘Mr. Woolliams should continue his questioning and then you will come after. 


| Mr. WooLuriAMs: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want now to refer 
to page 1 of a brief which was prepared, I presume, by the department under 
leasehold changes 1958 and 1965 and ask you if you agree with this. This is in 
paragraph 6. 
he The views of our legal advisers have been: 
| And I take that to be the Department of Justice for the Canadian govern- 
ment. 
| (b) On normal renewals of perpetual renewal leases, the Department can 
| probably be forced (legally) to issue renewal leases also containing 
| the perpetual renewal clauses. ..on a normal renewal of a perpetual 
renewal lease we cannot legally force the lessee to take only a 42- 
or a 42- plus 21-year lease in its stead. 

| In other words, Mr. Steer, the legal advisers to the Department of Northern 
| Affairs, the Department of Justice, have said that by law the Crown must renew 
these perpetual leases. Do you agree with that advise given by the Department 
of Justice to the Department of Northern Affairs? 

Mr. STEER: Iam not a man who enjoys hard work for the sake of hard work. 
Months ago I suggested in communications to the hon. Mr. Laing that if I could 
‘sit down with his legal advisers I could convince them in a very short time that 
'what they were proposing with regard to these perpetual leases is absolutely 
illegal. I was not allowed to do that and the result of it is largely, I think, this 
agitation which has grown up as a result of which you gentlemen have had this 
pleasant visit. 

Mr. WooLuiIAMS: One last question, in your examination of files, documents, 
or discussions, with citizens who have this problem with reference to leases, have 
you found that some parties have been treated differently to others with the 
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same legal foundation? The point I am making is that the CPR in the parks—I 
certainly have nothing against the CPR they serve the public well—have land in 
fee simple, they have land in reference to leases in perpetuity, and they have not 
been asked as a corporation of Canada to cancel their leases or their land in fee 
simple has not been expropriated. Have you, in your experience found that 
people have been discriminated against. In other words some have been treated 
one way and some another? 


Mr. STEER: The only evidence I have of that, I may say Mr. Chairman, is 
what I heard in these proceedings. 


Mr. Woo.uiams: Thank you very much, Mr. Steer, and I appreciate the 
frank manner with which you have given your answers. I might just say in 
passing that the members of the committee and others have listened to a very 
distinguished lawyer who has a name not only as a great counsel but as a man 
who has appeared in the Supreme Court of Canada and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in Great Britain on famous cases that are followed as legal 
precedents by all lawyers wherever they live in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, order please. I am going to allow Mr, Roxburgh to 
ask his supplementary question. 


Mr. RoxgurGH: I am sure, before I ask that, Mr. Steer, that every member 
heartily agrees with Mr. Woolliams and what he said. This is a matter of trying 
to find information and trying to express a point. Now I would just like to aska 
supplementary following along what we have been talking about. Long before 
1885 when the treaties were made with the Indians by the government of that 
day they were going to be allowed in perpetuity for all time to be able to hunt 
for food. Since that time the world has changed. That was done when there was 
nothing but wilderness. These leases were given when there was mostly wil- 
derness. 


Mr. STEER: You mean our leases now? 


Mr. RoxBURGH: Yes. The result is that no government can look forward into” 
100 or 200 years no matter how smart we think we are. Coming back to the 
question, the Indians of today according to the laws of Canada cannot hunt. If 
they did they could come into this park and they could kill every animal; park 
policy does not mean anything, or any other policy. They can come in anywhere. 
They can hunt if they felt like it but in the—some are nodding their heads but 
that is the law of that time. It had to “be changed because of conditions. 
Therefore, I just wanted to ask you, it was changed because of conditions, how 
do you feel about that part. Was it right to do it under conditions because. 
conditions have changed. 


Mr. STEER: You are talking now about the migratory birds convention? 
Mr. RoxBurGcu: Yes. 


Mr. STEER: There you have a statute of Canada and that statute of Canada 
has been construed by the Supreme Court of Canada as saying the Indians are 
bound by it. Now that is just exactly, I think, with all respect, what I have been 
saying. If the government of Canada thinks these leases ought to be changed in 
the same way as they thought the bird law ought to be changed, they have the 
power to do it, subject to my one qualification. 
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Mr. ROXBURGH: Thank you. 


Mr. BASForD: Mr. Steer, I did not have the opportunity of hearing you the 
other day but I have read your brief. I am a little confused by your legal 
argument. I take it that your argument is based on law. We are not, however, a 
court of law. We are a parliamentary committee concerned with poliéy and we 
are not, I think, in a position to make decisions and adjudication on fine 
nterpretations of the law. 

Mr. STEER: And therefore? 

Mr. BASFoRD: Well— 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 


Mr. BaAsFrorp: I was expecting a comment from Mr. Steer. My question is, 
therefore, we have had one legal argument put before us. Do you think the 
committee should hire some lawyers to give us other views? 


Mr. STEER: If I heard Mr. Woolliams right the Department of Justice has 
advised this department that they cannot refuse the renewal of these leases. Now 
you, Mr. Basford, made the statement that you were not a court. I have regarded 
you as members of the House of Commons who were going to give a report on 
this matter to the House of Commons which is the highest court in this country 
and has control of all the others. 


Mr. BAsForp: Yes, Mr. Steer, but surely it is the function of Parliament to 
legislate and for the courts to interpret that legislation. 


Mr. STEER: Certainly, certainly. 


| Mr. BASForD: Usually it is not the function of Parliament to do what I think 


you are asking us to do and that is to adjudicate on a fine legal view. 

_ Mr. Steer: No. With all respect that is not what I am asking. Before 
Parliament is going to do anything about this matter they are going to be advised 
as to what the legal rights of these people are on whose behalf I am speaking. 
Then they are going to say, I take it, to the department: This thing cannot be 
done in the way that you are attempting to do it and then they are going to 
decide the big question as to whether the public interest of Canada demands that 
it be done. If, in their wisdom, they say that these leases ought to be abolished, 
well and good. We are bound by the terms of the statute they pass and we 
believe that any such statute will be couched in terms of absolute fairness to the 
people whose rights, which have endured for the past 70-odd years, will not be 
taken away from them unfairly. 

Mr. Basrorp: I agree with your observation that we are all here seeking 
fairness. But, fairness and justice and equity are what Parliament is concerned 
with and what this committee is concerned with. That does not necessarily 
involve a fine legal interpretation that you have given. 

Mr. STEER: And by the word fine you mean— 

Mr. BasrorD: You and I know that on occasion the law and fairness are two 
different things. 
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Mr. STEER: Are you suggesting that it is unfair for people who rely on the 
covenant of the Crown to say: We want what the Crown promised to give us. Are 
you suggesting that? 


The CHAIRMAN: I must call for order, please. I do not object to legitimate 
recognition of a question or of an answer but please keep it in order. 


Mr. Strer: I would appreciate that too, ladies and gentlemen. 
Mr. BASFoRD: I am not suggesting anything, sir. I am seeking information. 


Mr. STEER: Yes, I understand that, Mr. Basford. There is no difference’ 
between us. 


Mr. Basrorp: You mentioned to Mr. Woolliams that you would like to go 
into, and I would like you to go into your views on the Alberta Land Titles Act 
because my own view would be that I do not see, if the national parks are! 
constitutional, if the types of tenure in the national parks are established under 
the laws of the government of Canada how that tenure can be changed by 
provincial statute. 


Mr. STEER: Well, my view of that is this: that from quite early times the 
department of the interior had plans of subdivision registered in these parks 
cutting up certain areas into lots which were described as a lot in block number 
on the plan. A great many of the leases that we are discussing were granted after 
1917, the greater number of them I think were granted about 1924 or 1925. There 
were a lot of them prior to that but the main ones were since those dates and 
they are coming up for renewal now and that is the reason why the problem has 
become so acute. We have a different system of land titles in this province. You 
are from British Columbia? 


Mr. BASFORD: Yes. 


Mr. STEER: Well you know the indefeasible title provisions of the land titles 
act of B.C. and we have the same act here so that a person who has a title issued 
under that act has indefeasible rights except in certain limited cases, as for 
example, fraud in the issue of the title. In 1917 the Alberta legislature, and lam 
sure it must have been done—although I have not researched it because it needs 
to be done in Ottawa—by agreement with the federal government, passed an 
amendment to the land titles act whereby the holder of one of these leases could 
apply and have an indefeasible title issued under the land titles act. The very 
interesting question I have asked myself throughout is this: a federal govern- 
ment having co-operated with the Alberta government to bring this land under 
the land titles act. Then I think with respect to that land that has been so 
brought under the act the federal government is bound just the same as the 
Alberta government and there is a distinct possibility that the courts will say 
eventually, if it is ever brought before them and I hope it will not be, that these 
people have titles that are good against the Crown for these indefeasible titles 
that have been issued to them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Taking account of your evidence so far, that is a very 
interesting legal theory. But, with respect sir, I find it without a great deal of 
research myself, very, very difficult indeed to see how a federally granted 
leasehold for five, ten or a thousand years can by some provincial act be 
converted into an indefeasible title. I just do not see it. 


\ 
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| Mr. STEER: Well do you think it is going to advance anything if we continue 
our discussion of that, Mr. Basford? 


| Mr. BASForRD: It was a theory put forward by yourself which, as I say, I find 
very difficult to accept. 


Mr. STEER: Yes, well I am quite satisfied there will be a multitude of lawyers 
who will refuse to accept it. 


Mr. Basrorp: I do not know whether I can refer to the page or not; 
paragraph 14 about the assignment of leases. I would like to talk to you as you 
have in most of your brief, about the law. It seems to me that in ordinary 
commercial practice outside of national parks policy or anything else the 
ordinary relation of landlord and tenant, the landlord’s right to refuse an 
assignment is pretty unencumbered. 


Mr. STEER: I would say that is not so in the usual lease. I would say the 
landlord reserves the right to approve of an assignment and to that is added 
another clause that that consent will not be unreasonably withheld. My sugges- 
tion is that in making use of that clause in the lease requiring departmental 
consent to an assignment the department is acting unreasonably because un- 
doubtedly I am submitting—I have no proof of this—that clause was put into 
that lease in order that the Crown might approve of the character and integrity 
of the person who was going to take over. the lease. It certainly never was 
intended to give the Crown the right to terminate that lease in the way it is 
attempting to do now. 


Mr. BASForD: In commercial practice it would all depend on the wording of 
each lease? 


Mr. STEER: Oh, certainly, certainly. 
Mr. Basrorp: This has to be determined on its own. 


Mr. STEER: I cannot find any authority for saying that the department 
cannot do it but I doubt very much if they are acting fairly and impartially in 
using that clause for the purpose for which they are now attempting to use it. 


Mr. BASForD: Well, yes, fairly and improperly is one thing and that is what 
this committee is concerned with. 
Mr. STEER: Yes. 
Mr. BAsrorp: Illegally is another thing. 


Mr. STEER: Quite so, I am not suggesting it is illegal, I cannot find that it is 
illegal. As a matter of fact I am satisfied that they can do it if they want to do it 
but I think they should not do it. 


Mr. Basrorp: I see. Now we understand each other. There is one other 
question I would like to ask you. 


Mr. Kinp7: It is not fair to have one person asking all the questions. 
Mr. BASForD: Well I said I had one more. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I object to one member of this committee being 
given the privilege of asking all the questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Basford have you any further questions? 
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Mr. KInpT: This was all thrashed out at Banff and a ruling was made and so 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you impose that ruling at this meeting too. 


Mr. BASForD: Well, Mr. Kindt I said I had one more question to ask. We all, 
I think, have confidence in our Chairman who has conducted these meetings very 
fairly and properly to all members. I am sure if I am out of order the Chairman 
will so say. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Basford. 


Mr. BASForD: I want to have it clear in my mind, Mr. Steer, whether you are 
saying the renewal now being granted to pre-existing leaseholders should be 
granted under the act and regulations as they now are or as they were when the 
leases were granted? 


Mr. STEER: Existing regulations, that is these regulations under which leases 
have been granted since 1958, in my humble opinion, have nothing whatever to 
do with these perpetual leases with which you gentlemen are concerned. Those 
leases have been granted and they have been stamped with the covenant of the 
Crown and they are good for all time until Parliament destroys them or 
something other competent body destroys them. 


Mr. BAsrorD: Perhaps I phrased the question poorly but what I want to 
determine is whether someone obtained—using the figures you gave us—leases 
around 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


Mr. STEER: Yes. 


Mr. BASFORD: Whether they get a renewal of that lease pursuant to the act 
and regulations as they are now worded or pursuant to the act and regulations as 
they were worded in 1924 or 1925? 


Mr. STEER: They get a renewal of the lease pursuant to the contract they 
made with the Crown. The Crown had the power to make those contracts in: 
those days and they did it. And, all that one of those holders of a lease has to rely 
on is his contract with the Crown regardless of any departmental regulations 
whatsoever. Subsequent to 1958 or prior to 1958 he has the Crown’s promise and 
all he is asking is that that promise be observed. 


Mr. Basrorp: But the Crown can only act under the act and regulations as 
they now are. 


Mr. STEER: The Crown acted under a statute and regulations that were quite 
proper and lawful at the time those leases were granted. Now it required the 
statute and regulations to enable the Crown to enter into that contract. Relying 
on that statute and relying on those regulations, the Crown made a contract and 
all we have got to do is refer to that contract to determine what the rights of the 
subject are with respect to those leases. Regulations have nothing whatever to 
do with it. 


Mr. BasForp: I will pass but I would like to ask further questions later, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt? 
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Mr. Kinpt: I, as a member of Parliament and a member of this committee, 
epresent part of the national park at Waterton and I do want to go on record as 
aying how pleased I am that this eminent member of the bar has taken the 
rouble on behalf of the citizens that I represent to bring together the legal 
yosition that these citizens are faced with. I further want to say, as a member of 
his committee, and a representative of Parliament that a great job has been 
lone by Mr. Steer in bringing this information together. He is not biased or 
inything, he is simply presenting the facts and so, what he has done is to bring 
yefore us the injustice of changing the ground rules and I, for one, feel that we 
hould take this in an unbiased manner, analyze what he has given us, and I 
vant to thank Mr. Steer and ask him has he any further questions of hardship 
wx otherwise to bring before this Committee, and if he has not, then I want 
o thank him most sincerely for the work which he has done. 


Mr. G. H. STEER, Q.C. (Representing the Chambers of Commerce of Banff- 
take Louise, Waterton Lakes and Jasper): Thank you, sir. There are many, 
nany instances of hardship that I have not been able to present in detail. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it being twelve o’clock, this meeting is ad- 
ourned until two o’clock sharp this afternoon. Mr. Steer will be continuing to be 
juestioned and Mr. Barnett will resume the questioning after lunch. I should 
mphasize the importance of every member to be here by two o’clock. 

After Mr. Steer the next witness will be Mr. Brewster of the Banff Chamber 
yf Commerce, and all those who presented their briefs this morning will also be 
witnesses here this afternoon. Mr. Barnett will be first, Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. 
Jaidasz, Mr. Tucker. . 

Gentlemen, you may leave your papers on the table. They will be guarded 


luring the lunch hour. 
12.00 noon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


» 2.02 p.m. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett was to be first questioner. Mr. Barnett. 
Mr. BaRnetT: I would like to ask one or two questions here arising— 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you please speak into the microphone. 


’ Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, as I was saying I would like to ask here one or 
two questions arising out of the paper he read at the hearings in Banff. Like 
other members of the Committee, I appreciate, not only the legal perspective but 
[ think also something of the historical perspective that he has given to the 
yuestion of these old leasing arrangements in his paper. I am wondering whether 
in the course of any of his researches in this field, he has come up with any 
indication as to why in the original instance the 42-year period was picked as 
oeing an appropriate period in regard to the original leasing term. 


| Mr. Steer: I cannot say that I have, Mr. Chairman. It is true that in the 

inception of these parks the idea was that the lots would be sold in fee simple. In 

fact, in the original 1911 act the provision was made there in the first instance by 
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the regulations that lots would be sold but they subsequently, within six months 
changed that so that they could be leased only. So far as the 42-year term j 
concerned I have no idea why that was selected rather than any other term. 


Mr. BARNETT: Well, I noticed that on page 5 of the brief when you wer 
speaking of the regulations of 1909 you made reference to the fact of right o 
renewal and that rental be from time to time fixed. I am wondering in view o 
the argument you have presented about the leases being in perpetuity and thi 
terms of them whether this matter of the revision of the basic rental rate migh 
in your view, and accepting the premises of your argument, be the only reasor 
for having a renewal period. 


Mr. STEER: No, because in the lease itself I think the rental clause is that i 
was to be the rental that was to be adjusted from time to time and ultimately i 
was the Exchequer Court of Canada that was to fix the rental. You will find tha 
in one of these old leases. Perhaps I can get that quickly. This is the clause with 
regard to rents. 

The lessee agrees to pay to Their Majesties a rent of Twenty-sever 
Dollars of lawful money of Canada for each of the first two years of the 
term. 
That is the first two of the 42 years. 
for each period of ten years thereafter or less period, remaining of the saic 
term a rent for each year equal to the full annual value of the tenement 
determined as of the commencement of each period by the Minister 0: 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, or by the Exchequer Court 0 
Canada, if, within 30 days after the Minister’s determination is com- 
municated to the lessee, the lessee mails a registered letter to the Minis- 
ter. 
et cetera. So that the original rental was fixed at two years and after that it i 
adjusted every ten years. 


Mr. Barnett: I think, Mr. Chairman, the question that certainly has beer 
raised in the minds of many of us by Mr. Steer’s presentation is what essentia 
distinctions there are between what he suggested was originally thought of a 
selling the lots outright and the change which brought about this perpetual lease 
In my lay mind, I find it difficult to grasp why this distinction was made and— 


Mr. STEER: The only reason for the distinction, so far as I can see, was these 
conditions that were placed there that the government wanted to keep control 0: 
the type of building that was erected and keep control of the maintenance of the 
building, and so they imposed these conditions that you give six months’ notice 
and if you complied with the conditions of your lease, then you were entitled t 
renewal but not otherwise. They keep control of the character of the buildings or 
the property. 

Mr. BARNETT: Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale. He is not here. The next is Dr. Haidasz, ‘heme 

Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to Mr. Steer’s— 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak into the microphone, please. ; i ae 
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| Mr. Harpasz: I would like to refer to Mr. Steer’s brief, and in particular to! 
paragraph No. 12 where it is said that development has been held up in view of 
the new commercial lease policy. I would just like to say that there is evidence 
‘rom the statistics that are available to the members of this Committee that: 
sommercial development has not been held up. In fact, it has been increasing 
since 1962. The accommodation and particularly the number of units per year has 
nereased rather substantially and progressively. I would like to put it on record 
shat in the western parts alone in 1962 there were 31 room units, the value of. 
Which was $135,000; in 1963 this increased again to 240 room units at a value of. 
1.6 million; in 1964, 273 units were added at a value of $2.42 million and in 
1965, 600 room units were added at a value of $4.1 million, and therefore, I fail to, 
see how the new policy has decreased development. The evidence is the opposite, 
that there has been no decrease but an increase, and a substantial progressive. 
crease in accommodation units in the western parks of Canada. 


| Mr. STEER: I think what the gentleman is referring to is probably the 
aumber of leases that have been taken up since 1958. The reference in my. 
submission was to people who held these perpetual leases, who had erected. 
oremises and who wished to expand the business that was carried on on those 
premises. In order to get permission to go ahead and expand their premises these 
oeople had to get a permit from the department and that permit was refused. 
them, unless they were willing to give up the rates they had under these 
derpetual leases and accept a terminable lease although I think everybody would. 
1dmit that the expansion was desirable. 


Mr. Hatpasz: That means that these people refused to be treated equally 
with the new people who wanted to come in and set up business in these westerm 
darts. They wanted preferential treatment. 


Mr. STEER: If you consider, sir, that insisting on rights that have been: 
*reated by the Crown is demanding preferential treatment, then, of course, what: 
you say is true. What I am saying is that these people are not asking for 
oreferential treatment. What they are asking for is their legal rights. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I want to take advantage of the presence of 
she distinguished counsel here today to get some legal advice without charge, if I 
may, and particularly to get his opinion with respect to the policy that was 
annunciated in 1958 where a moratorium was declared on any further new 
leases. In your opinion, Mr. Steer, would that be regarded as legal in the light of 
she existing statutes? Would it be possible for the department to declare a 
noratorium on any new leases? 


Mr. STEER: I consider, sir, it is for the department to decide at any time 
pursuant to the regulations what type of lease they will grant. I have no 
criticism whatever, at least, I have made no criticism whatever of the depart- 
ment refusing to give new leases on such terms as they think are fair and proper 
and as the applicant will accept. As I stated at the beginning the complaint which 
these leaseholders have is the breach of the covenant of the Crown and there is 
0 such breach involved in the granting of these new leases from 1958 on. 


Mr. DINSDALE: The problem in dealing with the situation which has been so 
elearly and eloquently expressed by the numerous people who have appeared, 
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before this Committee is one of reconciling the new concept of conservation 
which the old concept of unlimited development without any restrictions what- 
soever. In so far as the Minister of Northern Affairs is concerned, it is or was a 
particularly difficult problem because he was also the minister responsible for 
tourist development and the minister who was taking the initiative in the new 
concept of resources for tomorrow which is quite widely accepted in Canada at 
the present time where resource development, particularly renewable resource 
development, is designed to proceed along the principles of wise management 
and multiple use. It would seem that a ministerial decision would have to 
reconcile all those conflicting viewpoints. In the amendment of 1962—now I am 
asking for another legal opinion—do you think the regulations established 
then—42 years, renewable for 21 years and then renewable at intervals of ten 
years, would be a violation of this fundamental legal concept that you have laid 
down? 

Mr. STEER: Certainly not, Mr. Dinsdale. Leaving aside the question of 
perpetual leaseholders who have rights that have to be regarded and with which 
in my humble opinion the department has to live unless they can persuade par- 
liament to change. Leave that aside. I have no quarrel with your conception 
~whatsoever but I do say this that after years and years of struggling with this 
problem in the national parks of the United States they hit on what we consider 
a fair a reasonable settlement. They said we are going to allow the services re- 
quired in these parks to be provided by private initiative. We are going to let 
these people build up their businesses and keep them but if by any chance the 
property that they occupy is required for legitimate park purposes, the property 
can be taken away from them but only with only full and fair compensation. Let 
me interpolate here that in my humble judgment the granting of compensation 
on the basis of the building the man put up on a perpetual lease without taking 
into account the value of the real property in which he has an interest, is noi 
full and fair compensation. | 

Mr. Drnspate: As a final question, then, Mr. Steer, it is the abrupt termina- 
tion of the perpetual principle which has precipitated the present controversy” 

Mr. STEER: There is no doubt about that. It is not only the abruptness bu’ 
+he manner in which it is attempted to be done. In my respectful submission 
there is only one way it can be done and I will say it again. It can be done 
possibly by an act of parliament but in no other way. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Thank you, Mr. Steer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, first I would like to ask you two questions. Will 
we be allowed or permitted to ask questions of those who presented briefs this 
morning after we have finished with Mr. Steer? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, indeed. Time permitting, everyone who presented < 
brief this morning will have an opportunity to be questioned. 


Mr. Tucker: My second question is that yesterday we wanted to ask 
question of the Park Superintendent and we were denied. My understanding wa’ 
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that Mr. MacDonald would be available to answer any questions asked by 
members of the Standing Committee. 

| The CHAIRMAN: If the Committee desires to question Mr. MacDonald, it will 
be in order. 


Mr. TucKER: While Mr. Steer is here with us I would like to ask him a 
question arising out of the statements on the national park policy by the 
Honourable Arthur Laing under the heading of Leasehold Changes, 1958-1965, 
subheading (6)(b): 
| The views of our legal advisers happen to be on normal renewals of 

perpetual renewal leases the department can probably be forced legally to 
issue renewal leases also containing the perpetual clauses, that is on a 
normal renewal of a perpetual renewal lease we cannot legally force the 
lessee to take only a 42 or a 42 plus 21 year lease in its stead. 


Would Mr. Steer care to comment on this clause? 


| Mr. STEER: The comment I have given on that, Mr. Tucker, is simply that I 
thoroughly agree with every statement made in that opinion and as I stated this 
morning, had we been given an opportunity to discuss this matter with the legal 
advisers of the department, I undertook to convince them in half an hour that 
that was the law and I still say it is the law. 


| 


Mr. TUCKER: What will happen, what has happened or will it happen as far 
‘as our railroad operators are concerned, namely, the CPR operating in Banff and 
the CNR operating from Jasper? I assume they have leases. What will happen 
if and when their leases expire? Do you know if that has happened? 


| Mr. STEER: No, I am not aware of what the arrangements are between the 
federal government and the railways with regard to their properties. I am not 
sure, either, that I understand what the arrangements are with regard to the 
Banff Springs Hotel and the Jasper Park Lodge. I rather suspect that they have 
the same type of lease we are talking about here and if they have, their legal 
rights are the same as those I have been expressing opinions on here. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I have a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams on a point of order. 


Mr. Woo.tuiAmMs: It so happens and I agree with Mr. Steer in that regard 
that he would have to have the facts and he would have those facts if he asked 
the railways to make searches, but just to clarify it for Mr. Tucker and I have 
done this myself by searching in the Land Titles Office on a matter which is now 
pending in the Exchequer Court, much of the land owned by the CPR and I can 
only talk about the CPR because they go through Banff and Banff alone, is 
owned in fee simple the same as farm titles on the plains. There are some land in 
which they have leases in perpetuity which they have acquired of later years. 

When the railway went through the national park, they were given land in fee 
simple. How I know this is because there is a case now before the Exchequer 
Court in which parties had purchased some of that fee simple land from the 
railroads some years ago and this is now being expropriated so that there is land 
owned not only by leases in perpetuity but land in fee simple by a duplicate 
certificate of title in their hand and the original in the Land Titles Office in either 
‘Edmonton or Calgary or those places where there are Land Titles Offices. 


——_ 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tucker, are you finished with your questioning? If so, 1 
will call on Mr. Horner. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Steer, what is the legal position of the 
people who gave up their perpetual leases without knowledge that they were 
going to get a different type of lease in its place? 


Mr. STEER: If the department chooses to act on the legal opinion that has 
been expressed here and to which my friend, Mr. Tucker, just referred, if they 
act on that advice and renew these leases as they ought to do, then I say that 
as a department of the Crown upon the infallible justice of which every citizen 
of this country can rely, those people ought to be restored to the positions to 
which they were legally entitled when they were persuaded or in whatever 
way they were induced to give up their legal rights. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Mr. Basford. 


Mr. Basrorp: J would just like to ask you a brief question, Mr. Steer, which 
I was getting to when I was asking you some questions before. I want to puta 
situation to you and leave personalities out of it. We will assume we have a new 
Minister of Northern Affairs and also assume that the Committee recommends 
that the perpetual leases be renewed perpetually. Are you convinced that the 
present act and the regulations, which have the force of law, allow the Minister 
to sign a perpetual lease because it is the Minister and his officials in the 
government who must operate under what the act and the regulations now say? 


Mr. STEER: Does your question, Mr. Basford, amount to this? Has a Minister 
of the Crown the power and authority to implement the promise of the Crown? 
It seems to me that that is your question. 


Mr. BASFoRD: No, it is not. 
Mr. STEER: If it is your question, the answer is emphatically, yes. 


Mr. BAsrorp: The oath that a Minister takes when he becomes a Minister 
and the only authority that a Minister has is that which is given to him by the 
act which he administers and the regulations made thereunder. A renewal of the 
lease as you know and I know is, in fact, a new lease. You sign a new instrument. 
My question is, in your view, under the present wording of the act and the 
regulations, has a Minister of the Crown the legal right to attach his name to a 
lease that gives the perpetual right of renewal? 


Mr. STEER: A Minister of the Crown, in my respectful submission, is obliged 
to implement the promises of the Crown. As I tried to point out this morning, 
these leases were granted under the provisions of valid statutes and regulations 
and once the lease has been executed by virtue of that authority it does not 
matter what statute and regulation is passed in the future so long as it does not) 
affect that particular document, the subject then has the promise of the Crown 
that he has certain rights I say, regardless of the terms of any present regulation, 
the Minister is under a duty by his oath of office to give effect to what the Crown 
has promised to do. - 
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Mr. BASForD: With respect, I do not think you have answered my question. I 
‘ubmit that the only authority any minister has is the authority given by the act 
ynd regulations which spells out what he shall and shall not do and what he may 
and may not do. Iam asking, andIam keeping personalities and everything out 
of it, and we will assume we have a new minister who comes in out of the thin 
ir and is completely strange to this whole situation, has he the authority to sign 
such a lease? I submit he can only operate under the act and regulations as they 
10w are worded. 


| Mr. STEER: If there is a statute that says to him these leases are abrogated 
ynd they are not to be renewed, even if that statute were passed refusing 
“compensation of any sort, the Minister would be obliged to act on it. I say to you 
shat there is no such statute; there is no such regulation and all we are concerned 
is a document in which the Crown has promised to renew these leases in certain 
‘erms and it is his duty to renew them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. Basford? 


-- Mr. Basrorp: Much as I would like to accept what Mr. Steer says, I still 
think that the Minister on taking office must look at the act which he is 
administering and must determine from that act what he is allowed to do and 
what he is not allowed to do. 


Mr. Steer: I think, Mr. Basford, with all respect, that perhaps you and I are 
talking about two different things. When the Minister is deciding what he is 
going to for the future, he is going to look at that act and those regulations and 
he is going to abide by them. As far as these new leases are concerned, he is 
going to carry out the regulations and he is not going to give any perpetual 
leases. But, if when he is dealing with these perpetual leases, he is going to look 
at the act and regulations under which they were issued and then he is going to 
look at the regulations that are in force today and he is going to say to himself, 
have I any authority under the present act and regulations to cancel these 
leases? My submission, of course, is that he will do that thing and he will say 
what the law officers of the Crown have said, that this document was presented 
to you and you cannot do anything else but renew them. 


Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Steer, the present act and regulations—I am not sure of 
the date but it was around 1958—say that the Minister shall not sign a lease for 
over 42 years. It seems to me that is the only authority the Minister has. If the 
Minister wanted to sign a lease for more than 42 years, he would have no legal 
right or authority to do so even if he wanted to. 


Mr. Steer: I doubt if I can make my position any clearer. I say that modern 
regulations have nothing whatever to do with the legality of these documents. 
All these people who have these perpetual leases need to look at is the document 
that represents their title. That document says that they are entitled to renewal 
in the same terms as the documents which they were granted in the first place 
and there is no act of parliament which has abrogated those rights and conse- 
quently, the Crown is bound and the Minister, as the servant of the Crown, is 
bound to give effect to their rights. 


'. The Cuarrman: Are you finished, Mr. Basford? 
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Mr. BasrorpD: Much as I want to be convinced, I am not entirely convince¢ 
that the Minister has authority other than what is given in the act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Haidasz. 


Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, in Mr. Steer’s brief, frequent reference is made 
to the National Parks Act of 1930. On page 1 of the brief, paragraph 2, (iii) 
there is the following statement: 
The Department does this without the authority of an Act of Par- 
liament. 


My question is, did not the act of 1930 give this authority? 


Mr. STEER: It is a strange situation, as I have tried to point out in my 
presentation. That act of 1930 confined leasehold terms to 42 years. It provide 
for regulations and the regulations that were first promulgated were the regula- 
tions under the 1911 act and under that act, 42 years renewable in perpetuity 
was the term that was provided. Strange to relate, those regulations remained in 
force until, at least, 1949 when the act of 1911 was first repealed, and the 
regulations remained in force. Not only did the department continue to give 
those perpetual leases from 1930 to 1949 when the act was repealed but they 
continued for nine years after that to give those perpetual leases. What the effect 
of those leases between 1949 and 1958 is, is an important legal question. I cannot 
answer it. 


Mr. Harpasz: Did you at any time entertain the thought that these leases 
given then are perhaps ultra vires? 


Mr. STEER: I think there is a good deal to be said for the proposition that 
from 1949 to 1958 those leases are perhaps invalid. 


Mr. Haipasz: Ultra vires? 


Mr. STEER: Ultra vires but I say this: that having dealt with their subjects 
in that way and having given those leases when the government comes to dea 
with this complex question they are not only going to say to those people: “We 
will treat you in the same way as had the other people been treated prior to 1949 
but we are going to restore your rights to you people who have surrendered ir 
ignorance of those rights.” Now, that is what we, citizens of Canada, expect is 
the meaning of the infallible justice of the crown. 


Mr. Hampasz: Then, on page 23, I would just like to ask Mr. Steer the 
following. It is on page 23, the second paragraph and it is stated as follows: 
The regulation under the Acts of 1887, 1911 and 1930 all sanctioned 
the granting of these perpetual leases. 
Should not 1930 be struck out now. 
Mr. STEER: No, sir, I think not for reason that I have explained to you that 


the act of 1911 was not repealed and the regulations under that act were not 
‘repealed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions. 


Mr. WoOLLIAMS: I have a supplementary question. Mr. Steer, just so you 
will not misunderstand me—in reference to leases in perpetuity signed after 
1949 you said you might have some questions and I want to emphasize that 
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leases under the regulations and the laws you discussed in your brief and in 
answer to your questions—leases granted prior to 1949—there would be no 
question in your mind that those leases are legal in accordance with the regula- 
tions of 1911. 


| 

| Mr. STEER: I have certain uncertainties and I will say this that the leases 
which are dated up to 1930 there can be no question whatever. From 1930 to 
|1949 the situation is a little murky because undoubtedly in 1930 they were not 
| supposed to give leases for more than 42 years and they were non-renewable. 
‘They left in the act the power to make regulations and the regulations were 
continued as they existed under the 1911 act and they granted leases pursuant to 
those regulations. I am inclined to think that those ought to be good undoubtedly 
but I am inclined to think also that after 1949 when the 1911 act was repealed 
that those leases may possibly be invalid and the recipients of them should be 
treated in exactly the same way as the fellows who have clear perpetual leases. 

} 
Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the question I had in mind has been 
‘partially answered. I was looking at this statement under leasehold changes 
‘that we were provided with and to which earlier reference has been made. 
‘Under subsection 2 of that is the statement that in 1958 legal view—it does 
not say whose legal view—was expressed that regulations really did not 
permit perpetual renewable leases. Since that time perpetual renewal leases 
for previously unalienated land have not been issued, however, some perpetual 
‘renewal leases were renewed without change up until 1960. This is a statement, 
-as I understand it, that emanated from the department. My supplementary 
“question in light of what has already been said would be whether Mr. Steer 
thinks that this view which was given—this legal view given in 1958—was 
arising out of somebody discovering that in 1949 the 1911 act had been repealed. 
Would that be your assessment. 


| 


| Mr. Steer: I am not at all sure that I did not suggest the view because I 
have been in correspondence with this department and I think I received a letter 
from Mr. Laing in which he comments on a statement I had made something 
along the line of what I have been speaking of here. But, certainly I think there 
is not a great deal of doubt that there is not any statutory authority for those 
leases since 1949 in perpetual form. I think the repeal in 1949 of the 1911 act 
deprived the lieutenant governor in council of the right to make those regula- 
| tions and I think nullified the regulations that had been in force up until that 


time. 


| Mr. BARNETT: If I understood you correctly earlier you did say that in your 
_ view in equity they should be treated as if they had been as legal as the earlier 
_ ones. Is that correct? 

| Mr. STEER: If you are using the word “equity” in the sense of honesty and 
_ fairness, Yes. If you are using it as a branch of the law, No. 


Mr. BARNETT: Not being a lawyer I only understand “equity” in the first 


- context. 


The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions. 
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Mr. Basrorp: I have just one supplementary. Would Mr. Steer favour the 
government taking a reference to the Supreme Court to answer the question I 
asked. Does the Minister have the right or the authority to sign a dease with 
renewable privileges in it? 


Mr. STEER: I would think that the Supreme Court would probably regard 
that as an unnecessary question but if the department is dubious about it I would 
have no objection to it going there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are those all the questions? 


Mr. Basrorpb: It seems to me it might be useful to clear up the confusion 


about the 1949 leases. 
Mr. STEER: Mr. Basford, are you a lawyer? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he is a lawyer. 


Mr. STEER: All right. Now, do you not think that once a contract has been 
made by the crown under what were then valid statutes and regulations that 
that promise of the crown is to be performed unless you can find in a subsequent 
statute non-renewal regulations that prohibit that kind of lease being issued but 


a provision which gives to the department the right to deal with that specific 


promise of the crown. That is the only difference between you and me. 


Mr. Basrorp: Yes, I realize it is and with respect, Mr. Steer, I have 
difficulties in my mind when I am confronted with an act and regulations which 
says that the Minister shall not do this. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that we are embarking on a legal argument 
here, gentlemen, and I do not think it is going to clarify the situation for the 
Committee. However, I am in the hands of the Committee. 


Mr. BASForD: I do not have any more questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions. If not, I want to thank Mr. 


Steer on your behalf for having been a very good witness. 


Now we shall have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Brewster of the Banff | 


Chamber of Commerce. The Banff Chamber of Commerce presented a very 


comprehensive brief at Banff the day before yesterday. We will call Mr. 


Brewster up to the stand now. 
Mr. CLAUDE BREWSTER (The Banff Chamber of Commerce): 


Mr. RoxsurGH: I would like to ask Mr. Brewster a question here. At Banffa 


number of points were brought up and one of the things that was dealt with, not. 


only by your group but other groups that were there, was the fact that the park’s 
policy was very detrimental to the future tourist trade and advancement within 
the city of Banff. I would like to ask you this question after I read the figures: If 
you do not feel that they have played a very, very important part in the 
advancement of Banff, in particular, and the parks as a whole, and the province 
of Alberta. For example, there has been a total expenditure of some $207 million 


in Alberta alone; this is expenditure on national parks I am talking about. Of | 


this $207 million—$90 million—this includes all parks—was spent in the prov- 
ince of Alberta. This does not include the Trans-Canada Highway which cost $73 


million and of which $20 million was spent within the province. Now, if this $90 ‘ 
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million had not been spent by the federal government and the $20 million on this 
new Trans-Canada Highway, which goes through the heart of the province, do 
you feel that the advancement that already has taken place in tourism would 
have been as it is today? 


Mr. BREWSTER: That is kind of a long question. 
Mr. RoxsurGH: I know that. 


| Mr. BREWSTER: If it had not been for our forefathers having the wisdom to 
set aside these national parks when they did and starting park act regulations 
—park policy—we would not have had the tourist business in Alberta that we 
‘have today. The reason we have this tourist business today is because of the 
national parks and policies and so forth. There are weaknesses, of course, in 
everything. All one needs to do is to look outside of our park borders and right 
‘up to our park borders and you will see the damnedest waste of timber and 
damage with roads and things going back into the timber—just look in Crow- 
mest’s Pass and areas like that that were commercially developed in the early 
years—to see what a policy in our mountains would have done if it had not been 
for the wisdom of the people that set aside the parks. I know in Banff National 
‘Park of areas that could be mined. There are talc mines in the park; there are 
‘mineral scenes around the area and at one time the O’Clair Lumber Company 
‘owned most of the timber in the national parks. Those whole areas would have 
been commercialized and destroyed today if it had not been for the control and 
‘for the national parks. We just would not have had the tourist business because 
the tourist business would not have come into an area like Crowsnest’s Pass and 
so forth. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone else who wishes to ask Mr. Brewster a 
question? 


| Mr. CrossMaAn: There is only one point I would like to clear up. I would like 
Mr. Brewster to correct me if I am wrong. In the few remarks that he had made 
‘before reading his brief the other day I understood that he said that 80 per cent 
of the holdings in Banff were absentee holdings. Is that a fact? 


Mr. BrRewsTER: I would not be certain of the figure ‘but it would be close to 
‘that because we have made a study of it. I am talking about the commercial 
holdings, and taking into the value of the commercial holdings in the Banff area 
‘it would be very close to 80 per cent. It may even be more. There are very few 
‘people i in Banff operating a business today in a building they own themselves. 


| Mr. Linn: I do not remember, Mr. Brewster, whether it was you or another 
witness who was making reference to the subdivision that was put in Lake 
Louise. Were you making reference to ine 


_ Mr. Brewster: I never referred to it, no. 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Brewster, I am worried about the length of these 
leases. I am not talking about those who have a perpetual lease, which is a 
‘special case of its own; I am talking about new applicants and new leases. I have 
‘not had any experience with parks, coming from a commercial urban situation, 
‘but I see lots of situations where people invest a good deal of money on leases of 
less than 42 years. It seems to me that that is a considerable length of time in 


H 


| 
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which to attract the capital and obtain a return on the investment and that the 
length of the lease is not too short. Would you care to comment on that as a 
person who has had vast experience in these parks? 


Mr. BREWSTER: You are perhaps putting me on a spot because I am at the 
present time interested in starting a business in the Banff area and, of course, we 
expect the 42 year lease. We are perfectly happy to go ahead and accept it, and 
we feel that we should do all right in the 42 years. On the other hand, we are not 
too concerned about some of these things in this way. I was born and raised and 
have lived in the park all my life and I think there are clauses in these leases, for 
the protection of the Crown, but our experience has been that the parks have not 
been hard on us. They have never had to exercise their rights to the fullest: 
There have been delays caused by people asking for things that are not within 
the law and they have had trouble getting their leases through. There are delays, 
of course, but we are prepared to accept this on 42 years. I know the minister has 
a right within these regulations to do this, that and the other thing such as 
extending a lease or leasing it back at reasonable terms. I think during the 42 
years we will be treated fairly. My personal feeling is that, long before the 42 
years have passed, compensatory clauses will be inserted in these leases. In this 
regard I would like to make a recommendation to the department to increase the 
desirability of these leases by putting in a clause to the effect that in the event of 
more favourable leasing arrangements, the lessee has a right to these more 
favourable things. The reason I mention this is because seven people in Banff 
signed residential leases for homes without compensation. Only about seven of 
these were issued and by that time leases came out with compensation for resi- 
dential. Of course these people are quite excited and disturbed that this is not 
retroactive to them, however I am satisfied that this will be made retroactive, al- 
though it may take six months to a year. I do not think there is any doubt that 
these people will be protected, and will get the benefit of this. I also believe that 
the department will give benefit on these commercial leases, but I would like to 
see a clause of this kind in the lease. 


Mr. MacDonatp: I can state as a fact, with respect to compensation to 
residential leaseholders, that it has been made retroactive. The minister has 
made this public and if it has not received publicity I would like to take this 
occasion to point out that those leaseholders who have leases now without a 
compensation clause can have them exchanged immediately for one with a 
compensation clause. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Brewster, I wish to thank you on behalf of the committee. They have let 
you off very easy this time. 

We shall now call those who have presented briefs from the J asper Chamber 
of Commerce. Dr. J. P. Betkowski, the President, or one of his associates. You 
have heard the representation made by Mr. Dowling on behalf of the Jasper 
Chamber of Commerce and now it is your pleasure to ask questions. 


Mr. HorNnER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dowling, we were told 
in Banff by the deputy minister that the new leasing policy was working well in 
Jasper and that this was evidenced by the fact that the four motel sites were' 
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taken up. He further stated that money was available under it to build these 
motels. Can you tell the committee what the present situation is, as far as you 
know, with regard to these four motel sites that have recently been allocated by 


the department? 

Mr. Dow.ine: Mr. Chairman and Dr. Horner, I understand that the lessees 
of the first two motel sites to be let, are unable to proceed with their projects 
because money is not available in sufficient quantity to allow them to begin. The 
third motel site was let to a concessionaire who has gone into receivership. The 
third lease covering the fourth motel site contains conditions under which 
construction is to begin when money is available and that the project is to be 
completed by 1972. These conditions are not in keeping with what has transpired 
over the last few years. There are some advantageous provisions for motel 
tenders, as is obvious. 


| Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): In other words, money is not available under 
the present leasing policy to go ahead with these motels? 

| Mr. Dowttnc: As I understand it, this is correct. The only loaning institutes 
‘interested in coming in at all are the Industrial Development Bank and only 
under exceptional circumstances Canada Permanent. I have also heard that the 
Industrial Development Bank only allowed the first tender about 50 per cent 


of the total required. 


| Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Dowling, I would now like to ask what 
happened to the Jasper advisory council? 


Mr. Dow.tnc: That was prior to my time here but I do have some knowl- 
edge of it. There were several reasons why the Jasper advisory council did not 
‘function and the first and foremost, of course, is the fact that it was a non-func- 
tional body. There were a number of very intelligent men on it, and women too I 
‘presume, who had absolutely no power. Their recommendations (passage not 
recorded) 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Mr. Basford. 


| Mr. Basrorp: With respect to these motel sites and the unavailability of 
‘money, I would like to hear your view as to whether this is due to conditions 
‘peculiar to Jasper or whether this is the general economic situation in Canada. 
‘As far as I know at the moment we are suffering an extremely tight money 
‘situation which is causing difficulties right across Canada. The prices committee 
with which I am closely associated, recently heard evidence by Dr. John Deutsch, 
Chairman of the Economic Council, who very thoroughly pointed out the short- 
‘age of money available for building in Canada today. This is a critical situation 
‘across Canada and not just peculiar to Jasper. 

\ Mr. Dow Linc: I believe, Mr. Chairman, there is a tight money situation 
across Canada, but I also believe, if the situation were honestly investigated, you 
would find that the Industrial Development Bank is not interested in coming into 


| Jasper because of the leasing conditions and the lack of security. 


Mr. Basrorp: You said, though, that they had bid on these motel sites, but 
could not raise the money. My point is that this seems to be the situation all over 
Canada at the present time. 
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Mr. DowLinac: Perhaps it is. 


Mr. Basrorp: It certainly is in Vancouver. If someone could tell me where I 
could find money in Vancouver right now for building I would be away. 


Mr. Downe: Mr. Basford, how do you account for the fact that only two 
loaning institutes are interested in coming into the parks in Jasper; the Indus- 
trial Development Bank in the first instance, and, under very definite exceptional 
circumstances, the Canada Permanent? 

Mr. BasrorD: My point is that this is not peculiar to the parks. Most of the 
major lending institutions have long since appropriated all their 1967 money. 

Mr. Dow.inc: I believe I have answered your question as well as I can. I = 
sincerely believe that it is more difficult in Jasper to obtain loans. 

Mr. Basrorp: Apart from the four motel sites, has there been any building 
in Jasper during the last year or so? 

Mr. Dowtine: I can honestly say that a number of projects that were 
planned have been curtailed. A number of people considered constructing new 
premises but only a few eventually went ahead with them, in accordance with 
the national building code which is, I think, minimal. There are a number of 
areas in the parks that should be developed and they are not being developed. 

Mr. Basrorp: The acute housing situation presently being experienced in 
Banff has been raised so often here this morning, and it was certainly raised i in 
Banff, but this does not seem to have pressed so hard here in Jasper. 


Mr. DOWLING: Yes. 


Mr. BASFORD: What lots have been made available in Jasper and what has 
happened to them? ; 

Mr. DowLine: Approximately 20 lots were made available, I am not sure of 
the figure, and they were all taken up a very short time ago. They are on 
terminable leases because of the acute housing shortage. A number of local 
businessmen have been hiring outside staff to accommodate the tourists in the 
summer. They are now unable to hire this outside, competent staff and, as a 
result, they have to hire local people who are, perhaps, not as qualified because 
of their age and so on. There is also difficulty in obtaining adequate accommoda- 
tion for teachers who want to come to Jasper and, as a result, we are unable to 
fill positions on the teaching staff. 

Mr. BASForD: I do not quite understand what you mean? You say 20 lots was, 
made available this year,— 

Mr. DOWLING: Yes. 

Mr. BAsrorD: —and that they were all taken up. 

Mr. DOWLING: Yes, they have been. 

Mr. BAsForD: Then I take it that you do not think 20 lots are enough. 

Mr. Dow tine: That is correct. 


Mr. BASFoRD: What is being built on those 20 lots? 
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Mr. DOWLING: Residential homes are being built. Most of them are being 
built with an eye to suites in the basement and that type of thing. An apartment 
block has just been completed again to national building code standards, and it 
is full at this moment. There is still need for more of them. 


_ Mr. BASForD: You say an apartment block was built? 
Mr. DOWLING: Yes. 


| Mr. Basrorp: How does this fit if you cannot get any money in here and they 
will not build under the terms of the leases? 


Mr. Dow.inc: This is, perhaps, a different situation. Most of the people in 
Jasper Park are small businessmen, and they do not use outside money. This 
apartment block was built by a corporation and I have no idea where they get 
their money. It is probably their own. This is a different situation entirely. 


An hon. MEMBER: I have one question that arises out of the June meeting of 
the committee when Mr. Clark very kindly came to Ottawa on behalf of the 
Jasper residents and gave us a very useful morning of evidence. At that time he 
hit the same issue that everyone hits with respect to the great delay in obtaining 
assignments and leases. I asked him for further information and it is being 
provided in his book. I am sure we are all interested in seeing that the 
administration procedures are such that delays are eliminated as much as 
‘possible, but, with all due respect, Mr. Clark raised a case in which I cannot see 
that the department was guilty of any undue delay. 

Mr. Dow.tuinc: I think they are consistently responsible for undue delay. 1 
ean recall an instance where a lady and her husband owned a home. The 
husband died and she wanted to sell her home to another bona fide resident of 
‘the town, and at this time this was a requirement. She attempted to have the 
property transferred and sold. The buyer, in turn, wanted to sell his property to 
‘another bona fide resident and it took almost a year from the time she started to 
complete the transaction. 

An hon. Member: I asked for a table and it has been filed. I do not know 
whether or not this is part of the committee’s record, but it shows assignment 
transactions, 64 to 65 average time maps in processing time up to 30 days; 
number of assignments 119, 49.1 per cent. It might be helpful to read the whole 
thing into the record. Thirty one to 60 days, 57 assignments, 23 per cent; 61 to 90 
days, 26 assignments, 10 per cent; 91 to 180 days, 22 assignments, 9 per cent; 181 
to 365 days, 15 assignments, 6 per cent and over one year, three assignments, 1.2 
‘per cent. This table shows that half of the assignments are dealt with within 30 
days. In the case that Mr. Clark referred to specifically—I cannot read it all into 
the record as it would take far too long—with all due respect, I just do not see 
that there is undue delay. 


‘Mr. Dowtrnc: I still believe that—and I think that probably it could be 
expedited in having simple transfers handled locally. We have a very competent 
superintendent here and he has competent staff under him. I see no reason 
whatsoever for a lease to go to Ottawa and then have to come back and again go 
to Ottawa and all of this sort of thing. It seems ridiculous to me. 
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Mr. BasrorpD: I would agree that administrative procedures are such as to 
eliminate delays where possible but looking at that table and that statement I 
think some of the claims are a little exaggerated. 


Mr. Dow.tine: I do not think so. There was a lady in Banff who made a 
presentation—a very excellent one—and I think most of the members of the 
Committee were at this presentation. It is unfortunate that you were not there. 
In one case she waited 17 months for a particular communication to come back 
from Ottawa. This is in the records. 


Mr. BasrorD: Yes, I know, I heard of that case. It is deplorable that— 
Mr. Dow ine: It is terrible. 


Mr. BAsForpD: I would agree but I think there is a little unfairness on both 
sides. 


Mr. DOWLING: Well, perhaps there is. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have been asked by Mr. LaRoi of the Natural History 
Club who made a presentation this morning, that he would be willing to answer 
any questions now if the Committee agrees because he has to take a train for 
Edmonton at 3.45. I wonder whether the Committee wants to suspend the 
questioning of the present witness until we heard from Mr. LaRoi. Is it agreed? 
Mr. Dowling will immediately follow Mr. LaRoi. 


Is there anyone who wishes to question Mr. LaRoi on his presentation? 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask Mr. LaRoi if his 
association is a member of the Federal-Provincial Parks Association which was 
formed about three years ago. 


Mr. LARor (President, Edmonton Natural History Club): Yes, Dr. Fuller 
who is a member of the International History Club is a board member on the 
National-Provincial Parks Association. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I think that group is a very good vehicle for putting forward 
the ideas that you have expressed this morning and I am very pleased to see that 
you are associated. Are you aware that there is also a Federal-Provincial Parks 
Conference made up of provincial ministers and the federal resource minister 
which is attempting to come to grips with some of the problems you underlined? 


Mr. LaRot: Yes, I have heard of this conference. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Does your association have any contact with the resource 
minister’s council through its secretariat which is located in Montreal? 


Mr. LARoI: Some of our members receive correspondence—Dr. Fuller is 
amongst these—but the executive of our club does not make a practice of 
keeping up with all these developments. In other words, we are a fairly regional 
organization and in this case it seemed that it would be appropriate for us to 
come in; whereas the National-Provincial Parks Association would be some- 
thing else again. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I have just one final question. I was im- 
pressed with the broad scope of Mr. LaRoi’s presentation and particularly the 
desire he expressed of the representative groups to work out a policy to deal , 
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rith some of the conflicts that are present at the moment. I am also pleased to 
ae that they are working through the machinery which is already established to 
ssist in developing policies along these lines. One question: Is your group a 
vember of the National Wildlife Federation? 


Mr. LaRot: No. 


' Mr. DINSDALE: Here is an organization that came out of the “Resources of 
‘omorrow”’ conference and is doing an excellent piece of work in this regard. 


Mr. Linn: Mr. LaRoi, I would like to question you on section 7 of your brief 
vhere we have been consistently told by the Hon. Mr. Patrick and others that 
here is no other area—no accessible area—that could be developed in the 
oothills and outside of Jasper, Banff and Waterton for provincial park purposes. 
And, yet, you speak of a route here between Hinton and Calgary. Do you have 


atimate knowledge of this area? 


| 

Mr. LaRor: Our membership has looked at the aerial photographs of the 
lorest reserves and we have gone out on the trunk roads and we know that these 
‘orest reserve areas though they are being grazed at the present time and serve 
ther functions—mostly watershed areas—that there is no reason why they 
ould not be converted to a multiple use function similar to that of the United 
tates Forest Service. The national forests in the United States have grazing 
eases, timber leases, recreation, hunting and all kinds of activities including 
skiing and fishing and the like. They have many things which are not presently 
ynd—hopefully in the future either—permitted in national parks. So, we think 
that there are areas—many suitable areas in the province of Alberta—that 
would meet the needs—the recreational needs of Albertans. 

Mr. Linp: Then, your opinion would be that the provincial government of 
Alberta have several areas in which they could develop provincial parks and 
resort areas for the benefit of Albertans and the tourist trade. 

Mr. LaRot: Yes, definitely. Gavin Henderson, the executive director of the 
National-Provincial Parks Association has said that the existing provincial park 
system in Alberta is a postage stamp system. He has to look very, very closely on 
the maps to see these things. They are exceedingly small and well kept but the 
province has great need of larger ones. In the north—The Swan Hills area and in 


the south the foothills. There are many places in Alberta which could be 
expanded into provincial playgrounds of the kind we have suggested. 
| Mr. Linp: Do you have any intimate knowledge of how the concessions are 
handled in these areas—in the provincial parks in Alberta? 
4 
Mr. LaRor: Not much except that most of them are so small they cannot 
carry on any large scale or ambitious recreational activities. They are mostly 
‘picnic sites, camp grounds—there are some small scenic areas—the Dinosaur 
‘Provincial Park and the Cypress Hills Park. 

Mr. Linp: But you do not know the comparison between what the charges of 
rents are for areas in the national park versus that of the provincial parks? 


Mr. LARot: The rates? 


Mr. LiInp: Yes. 
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Mr. LaRoti: I do not think there is any significant difference in rates. 
Mr. Linn: Do you know the total acreage of provincial parks? 


Mr. LaRotr: No, I do not have the figures right here but I wish we had ; 
representative of the provincial government here who could give this informa. 
tion. 


Mr. Linp: We wish so too but since you brought it up in the brief I woul 
like to question you on it. For instance, in some of the other central proy- 
inces—one in particular—there are 9,800 square miles of provincial parks main- 
tained by that provincial government although we have been accused ir 
Banff—in the national parks—of not having spent anything in these centra’ 
provinces. Is there any reason that you can see why the provincial governmen’ 
of Alberta cannot set up a ski resort in the foothills? 


Mr. LARo!: The speaker following me this morning is much more conversan’ 
on the subject of the skiing potential of the mountains and foothills to the east o: 
Banff and Jasper. From what he said it would be difficult to provide—but I ar 
not sure of this. Some surveys have been done in connection with the Olympic: 
of 1972 but these are of questionable validity. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. LaRoi has only a few more minutes an¢ 
there are three or four members who wish to ask questions. Would you kindly 
make your questions brief. 


Mr. RoxpurRGH: I have just a brief—it is really a statement—to clarify 
things. In No. 8 he said: 


8. —We sincerely hope that the federal government will take decisive 
action toward the establishment of many new national parks— 


I just wanted to point out, and I am sure the Hon. Mr. Dinsdale will quite 
agree with me, that in the province of Ontario we have a postage stamp national 
park and in the province of Quebec we have nothing. I know that the forme! 
minister and the present Minister of Northern Affairs have worked very hard 
with these provinces to see if they could not get national parks going. I had ¢ 
talk with them in their capacity as ministers of Northern Affairs. I just wanted 
to point out that this land has to be all bought and that these are two 
provinces that are not relinquishing any national park space until certain agree- 
ments are made. I just wanted to point out that I do know both ministers have 
been working on this and we are still working on it. We hope that this will 
come about. I was hoping, like you, that we would have had it for 1967. 


Mr. DuQuET: Mr. LaRoi, you said this morning that you were representing 
the Natural History Club of Alpena 


Mr. LaRot: The Edmonton Natural History Club. 

Mr. Duquet: And other groups—The Alberta Welfare Foundation? 
Mr. LaRor: No. 

Mr. DuQUET: The Edmonton Bird— 

Mr. LARoti: You mean bird life. 


Mr. DuqueET: All I want to know is that the people whom you represent here 
today which would amount to a number of people— 


i 
{ 
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Mr. LaRo1: The memberships vary from year to year and month to month 
ut I would say we represent about 1,000 or so dues paying members. Many 
nembers who come to the meeting do not pay their dues. It is difficult to 
abulate this. 
Mr. CROoSSMAN: In No. 5 of your brief at the bottom of page 2 it states: 
5. —with expropriation of all property held by persons who perform 
no essential service. 


| Do you think that an absentee leaseholder is in that category. 


Mr. LARotr: An absentee leaseholder—the property held by him if it is being 
administered—in other words, if he has someone working for him who is 
serforming the useful function then this, I think, is quite a legitimate— 


Mr. CROSSMAN: Well, your interpretation of a useful function—would that 
de a private home, a residence or— 

| Mr. LaRot: I think this is one of the main bones of contention because in a 
-ownsite where the people are entitled to no greater or no lesser advantages than 
chose elsewhere you have a chain of relationships between those who perform an 
essential service to the tourist or to the visitor and then those who serve these 
eople. It is almost an inevitable thing that once you reach the size of Jasper or 
Banff that you have gone past the point of no return. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with your questioning? 
- Mr. LaRot: Because you have to provide certain basic services. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock. 


Mr. Gunpuock: I take it from your last answer, then, that you are referring 
to outside the townsite when you say, ‘‘performing no useful service”? 


| Mr. LaRot: I am saying that people residing in national parks who perform 
no essential service, if they are outside the townsite, the service centre or 
anywhere else, they should not be welcomed, but inside the townsite, I think it is 
virtually impossible to say they are not performing an essential service. It is 
very difficult to define. The interpretation of an essential service is the critical 
thing, as I see it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, we shall release Mr. 
LaRoi and bid him God speed on his way back to Edmonton. 


| Mr. LaRor: I am a university professor and we work seven days a week. 
‘Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have the members any further questions to ask Mr. 
Dowling? The next name I have is Mr. Simpson. 


| Mr. Stupson: Mr. Chairman, my question to Mr. Dowling will be very brief. 
‘The Committee has heard from Mr. Brewster in relation to new leases being 
‘provided in the townsite of Banff. We have heard, as I understood it, that he and 
possibly other businessmen feel that under these new leases, possibly the bu= 
‘siness can be amortized successfully in a 42 year period. Now, to get some kind of 
comparison between what may be happening in Banff or what may be happening 
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in Jasper, I understand, Mr. Dowling, you are a businessman here and I wonder 
if you could say, in your opinion, that a business or a service industry busines 
can be logically amortized over a 42 year period? 


Mr. Dow.Line: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Simpson, from my standpoint i 
cannot be. If you have some money you want to invest, you invest it in < 
business and amortize it but if you are going to have to loan that money it is; 
different situation altogether. The situation in Mr. Brewster’s case is a good deal 
different from mine. The government, as Mr. Roxburgh said, is spending fantas- 
tic amounts of money in promoting the tourist industry and they are doing 
nothing to guarantee security of tenure to the people who are trying to give 
these services so that they will give proper services to the tourists who come tc 
the parks. I do not think it can be done unless leases are, not necessarily ir 
perpetuity, but a guarantee of renewal is offered. 


Mr. Sumpson: I have just one further question. You may not be able tc 
answer in the interests of the people concerned in business in Banff but I would 
take it, then, considering the circumstances were the same, a person having tc 
borrow money to set up a business in Banff would then be in the same position as 
you mention in your brief, if he were in Jasper? 

Mr. DowLInc: Yes, I believe so, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question arising out of 
one of the briefs which was not read, the one entitled Pollution and Conservation 
submitted by the Jasper park Chamber of Commerce. I wonder if Mr. Dowling 
might be able to, perhaps, give me a little more specific information and I will 
make reference to a couple of excerpts from the brief. The question is asked and 
I am abbreviating-—— 


An hon. Memper: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: On a point of order is right. 
Mr. Sumpson: I wanted to ask a supplementary on the— 


The CHAIRMAN: No. This submission regarding conservation has not been 
read as yet. I promised one or two members of the Chamber of Commerce that it 
would be allowed after all the witnesses have been questioned this afternoon. So, 
this particular brief has only been filed but not read. If you will reserve your 
question, until we call on Mr. Sandy Scott who has the brief. 


Mr. Srmpson: I understood this was simply being filed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it was filed. However, I will allow the question. 
Mr. Stmpson: The question is asked and I am abbreviating the text slightly. 


How can our government, ...with almost complete indifference allow 
undiluted pollution (raw sewage) to enter streams in our mountain 
parks? 


Then, a little later on it says: 


Our contention is that any kind of pollution is bad and by condoning 
what is happening at its front door, our government \ 
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hat is the federal government, 
has weakened its position and right to demand a Provincial investigation 
of the major industrial pollution of one of the Park’s main water arteries, 
the Athabasca River downstream... 
My question is, am I to imply from that, that raw sewage from the townsite 
if Jasper is being dumped into the Athabasca River and in what other cases are 
nountain streams being polluted within the Jasper Park area in the manner 
lescribed in the brief? 
__ Mr. Dow Line: Yes, there are two cases about which I know in Canada. One 
s Banff and the other is Jasper where they dump raw sewage without treatment 
which enters the Athabasca River near Pine Bungalows. But before it reaches 
Pine Bungalows at the icefield where the river begins, it enters from the chalet 
here without treatment as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald, do you want to— 


‘Mr. Gunpbiock: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. Dowling a supplemen- 
lary question on that lease period of 42 years. Would you say or did I understand 
you to say that due to the seasonal nature of businesses in the park, the 42 year 
lease period would actually be divisible. In other words, if you have a three or 
four months period, then necessarily from a financial standpoint, you divide 
your return in that manner? 

Mr. DowLINnc: Would you state it in another way? 

Mr. Gunpiock: Say I have a $100,000 motel or something inside of a park 
and due to the seasonal nature of the park business, then, in one sense to me and 
we had this presented to the Committee in Ottawa, as a matter of fact, and I 
think the presentation simply divided it and it is only 14 years instead of 42 
years. Do you, as businessmen here in Jasper, agree with that statement? 


| Mr. Dow inc: Yes, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Gundlock, this is a fact that we 
feel we have a 90 day 100 per cent operating season each year and on this basis it 
comes to something like 104 years. I might mention at this point that leased land 
in a major tourist spot in the world, in Hawaii, is for 55 years and they have a 
12 month season. 

| The Cuarrman: Mr. Tucker. 

| Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dowling said this morning in his brief on 
behalf of the commercial operators that any suggestion that business premises 
be renovated or rebuilt meant an automatic surrender of the lease. Would Mr. 
Dowling care to elaborate on this statement on page 2 of your brief, sir. 


' Mr. Dow Inc: Yes, sir, I would. Mr. Chairman, there is a business establish- 
ment in the process of reconstructing their establishment and the letter directed 
to them from the department indicates: 

You will recall your recent inquiry regarding type of new lease that 
could be expected covering the above noted lots in the case of the 
assignment and an ordinary renewal upon expiry of the current leases in 
1967. I now have a reply from our head office in the matter and would ad- 
vise I am informed that the term of the new lease in either case would be 
42 years only. 


This applicant is operating on a perpetual lease. 
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Mr. Tucker: Is this an isolated case? 

Mr. Dow tne: No, sir, they are all the same. 
Mr. TUCKER: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: Coming back to the original question at the beginning abou 
the four motel sites and I would just like to say that I wish you could get the 
Industrial Bank to even come and look at some owned property with successfu 
young businessmen in my community. They will not even come in there but at 
least you do have them coming in here. Mr. Dowling has given his opinion and - 
want to make sure that this is what you said. Because of the 42 year lease, that i: 
the reason why these four motels are not going ahead? 


Mr. Dow tine: I believe, sir, that you have put it in different terms. It i 
because of the lack of security of tenure. 


Mr. RoxpurGu: Yes, but of a 42 year period? 


Mr. DOWLING: Yes, sir. I might say that the last construction of hotel anc 
motel rooms in Jasper was the Mount Robson. I think it was 17 rooms. This was 
in the last year and the last construction of new rooms prior to that was five 
years ago. 


I would like to ask the department a question as to how much the tourist 
traffic in Jasper has increased in the last five years and how much have we done 
to cope with that increase? 


Mr. RoxsurcuH: I just want to get back because on the overall picture, 
personally, I cannot quite see—I am not saying whether the present 42 year lease 
is the way it should be—but I just cannot see it. I would like to ask Mr. 


MacDonald here, the Deputy Minister, if he will allow it because I feel he should 


have some up to date information on the fact of the four motel businesses so we 
can get the actual facts on it. Do you have the facts on this? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Your question is as to the status of the four motel sites? Is 
that right? 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Yes and the effect of the 42 year lease and whether this has 
kept these out. 


Mr. MacDonatp: All I can say, Mr. Chairman and members, is that we 
cannot proceed on hearsay evidence of what somebody understands to be the 
situations in law. We have publicly advertised these four motel sites by public 
tender call. We received bids on them. They had been in law awarded. They are 
still awarded. Something of what Mr. Dowling has talked about is the possibility 
that someone might not have the adequate financial backing must have gotten 
around because it resulted in us getting wires from other bidders who wished to 


know if this was true because they wanted to submit bids in case somebody was 


not going to take up, but we cannot operate on that basis. We can only operate 


on the basis that they had been bid; they had been awarded and as far as we are 


concerned, we are bound by that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Haidasz, do you have a supplementary? i 
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| Mr. Harwasz: Mr. Dowling a few minutes ago made a statement about an 
mprovement to a property that was being made here in Jasper, a property 
vhich had a perpetual lease and they had been told they could make improve- 
nents only if they submit to the new terms? Is that correct? 


Mr. DowLinc: That is correct, sir. 


_ Mr. Harpasz: May I ask Mr. MacDonald if this is the policy of the depart- 
aent? 

Mr. MacDonaLpD: With the Chairman’s permission, no, it is not the policy of 
he department. 

Mr. Harpasz: Does it vary from case to case? 


Mr. MacDonatp: No, it does not vary from case to case? The policy is clear. 
think Mr. Dowling’s key words were—I think he mentioned the word—‘‘as- 
ignment”. If a holder of a lease which has the renewal clause today and is in the 
rycle of a 42 year terms, for example, he might well be on his tenth or twentieth 
rear, decides to double or triple the size of his motel, the lease is not altered. It 
will only be altered at the end of the cycle in accordance with the general policy 
which has been enunciated that when the renewal aspect arises, the term will be 
ixed. It is a general policy which has also been publicly announced that when a 
yroperty is sold, i.e. it has to be assigned, that the new lease is applied or in the 
ayvent of a radical change of use. For example, a residential lot holding a 
-esidential lease in an area that may be zoned commercial, if the proposal is to 
thange the use of the lot, then the new lease policy is activated, but an existing 
ease that merely wants to expand or elaborate an existing use, there is not a 
sequirement for a new lease. 


| Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, if I may further speak on this? This assignment 
isa sort of hand me down type of thing from a parent toa son? These people are 
rebuilding their present business and in my opinion, it seems to me, the depart- 
ment is using this as an excuse to substitute a perpetual lease by a 42 year non 
renewable lease. It is true and you can verify that by asking one of the 
witnesses. 


| Mr. MAcDonatp: Whosoever the parties are to a transaction, if it is a sale in 
law, then it is an assignment and our policy is that a new lease is required. If it is 
a devolution—and I welcome this opportunity because this point was raised in 
Banff—by process of will or intestate, there is no requirement for a new lease. 
This has been announced by the Minister to be considered to be an involuntary 
act and in that event, if it is a devolution by will from mother to son or father to 
son, the lease continues to run until the normal cycle has ended. But if it is a sale 
from person to person, related or otherwise, then it is considered to be a sale. 
The Cuarrman: Are you finished, Dr. Haidasz? 

__ Mr. Dinsdale and then Mr. Simpson. 

| Mr. DinspaLe: Mr. Chairman, my comment is not related to the present 
questioning. In view of the fact that this Committee will not be able to visit 
Riding Mountain National Park I would ask to be excused so that I can meet 
with the President of the Cottage Owners Association there and also to express 
appreciation for the friendly reception we have received both in Banff and 
Jasper. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I assure you, Mr. Dinsdale, that we were very happy 
indeed, to have you and your associates here and as far as those from the Riding 
Mountain Park, I have already indicated to you that the Committee will be 
pleased to receive a submission in Ottawa at their convenience. 


Mr. TucKER: Mr. Chairman, does Mr. Dinsdale intend to take some of the 
Committee along? 


Mr. DINSDALE: I would be very happy to take the whole Committee and you 
would be able to have some good Manitoba hospitality. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will not be able to on this occasion, I am afraid 
Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Simpson: Well he promised to bring us back an unbiased report. Do not 
let your Manitoba prejudices prevail. 

An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, in relation to the questions asked regard- 
ing the four motel leases or applications for tender, Mr. MacDonald has said that 
the department understandably cannot act on his say and that they consider that 
the bids have been accepted. I wonder if Mr. MacDonald could say whether leases 
have been issued in respect of these, if not, if leases have not been issued when 
these leases would be issued. Also, is there any requirement in the contract that 
construction must start within a certain length of time or is there an unlimited 
time available to them? 


Mr. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the administrative 
position as to the actual issue of the lease. This is usually timed to coincide 
with—certainly at the time prior to construction. As Mr. Dowling has pointed 
out these awards have been staggered. I would like to make the point that there 
is nothing sinister about this. Up to 1958 or 1959 it was a deliberate matter of 
policy. We have often been accused of being unrealistic in these matters but it 
was our judgment that however needed this accommodation is, there should be 
some staggering about their introduction into the local economy and that it is 
desirable to stage them across this way. That is about as much as I know about 
the present status of the actual drawing of the leases and the signing and issue. 
The steps would be the issue of a lease prior to the actual commencement of 
construction. 


An hon. MEMBER: Regardless of how long it took them to raise capital. 

Mr. MAcDoNALD: In the particular circumstances that are prevailing in the 
country as a whole, if what we thought was a sincere operator was experiencing 
genuine financing difficulties, I hope we would be prepared to sit down af talk 
with him before we threw out his bid and gave it to somebody else. We would 


want to see that we could deal amicably with him if we thought he was sincere 
in going ahead with the project. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Simpson, Mr. Roxburgh, Mr. Lind. 
Mr. Smmpson: Just one more question, Mr. Dowling. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that your question be brief. 


Mr. Stmpson: Do not worry. I am very interested in this I.D.B. business and 
I really mean it quite sincerely because I would like to know if I.D.B. is not. 
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nterested in coming in here under the circumstances and lending money in 
Jasper and this area of Banff. Have they made any definite statement as to why, 
secause I am really interested in this angle? 


Mr. Dow.tnc: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the reason they are not coming 
is because if you are borrowing money in Ontario for your enterprises you are 
gorrowing on a business season of 12 months. If you are borrowing money in 
Jasper on a business enterprise it is strictly a three-month seasonal operation. I 
rannot see how you can be classed in the same area. They just cannot be. 


| If I may digress just a moment, I would like to get back to this business 
operation that was being assigned. One of the items in the agreement, Item No. 
10, says “that the word lessee in these presents includes the lessee or lessees, as 
the case may be, and his or their executors, administrators, and assigns”, and in 
the case of an incorporated company, it is successors and assigns. This is in 
reference to the business I mentioned a few minutes ago. This operation is a 
continuing operation. It is not a new operation. No one is buying a new operation 
and starting. It is a continuing operation. It has not changed. 


: Mr. RoxBurcH: Just one minute though. You mentioned 12 months in 
Ontario. That would be exactly what I have been trying to point out that with 
the property owner who owns his property outright, a fairly successful business 
man with 12 months operation, I.D.B. is not interested. This is an economic 
situation right across Canada. That is what I have been trying to point out. It is 
not just because of six months. 


Mr. Linp: Before I enter on another area, Mr. Dowling, which I would like 
to discuss, I would like to ask a supplemental to Mr. Roxburgh. Is it not true that 
a business on the main street has received approval from I.D.B. for a loan? 


Mr. Dow Linc: Mr. Lind, I cannot answer that question. Perhaps someone in 
the audience can. 
Mr. Linn: It was my understanding in talking to one of the business people 
that they had received approval from I.D.B. for a loan. 
| Mr. Dow inc: I believe I can tell you who it is now. Yes, this was an 
approval of a loan on a perpetual lease. 
| Mr. Linn: As regards the 25 building lots that were allotted last year, is it 
not true that 24 of them are built on by C.M.H.C. loans. 
| _ Mr. Dow .in«: Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. Linp: What was the old land rental for a lot? 
Mr. Dow inc: It was something like $12, sir. 
Mr. Linp: I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Dow inc: Twelve dollars per year. 
| Mr. Linp: What did this include, just the raw land? 
| Mr. Dow tne: That included the raw land, in addition to that you paid the 
‘normal taxes you would pay anywhere else in Canada. 
‘Mr. Linn: On the new lots, what does it include? 
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Mr. DowLING: One hundred and forty dollars and you still pay the normal 
service charges, school taxes, and so on, an increase of perhaps 20 mills. 


Mr. Linp: Let us keep it to the rent. On the rent of this land, it is my 
understanding that this land is fully serviced with water and sewers, that the 
plan has been put on and everything, and you get this all for the price of $140. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. DowLinG: You pay the same taxes. We pay a water, sewer and garbage 
tax. 


Mr. Linp: I am going on to the taxes. I just want you to answer the other 
and tell me if I am correct. 


Mr. Dow ine: I am intending to. This is the only way I can answer it. Our 
taxes in Jasper— 


Mr. LIND: Well, I am going on to taxes if you will leave taxes. Just tell me 
whether you have water, sewer and the land, if it is developed and on a 
registered plan. 


Mr. DOWLING: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Linn: And the size of the lot? 
Mr. DowLinc: Most of them are 60 feet by 100 feet. 


Mr. LinD: With regard to the school taxes that we were talking about. Does 
that not go to the provincial government? It has nothing to do with the federal 
government. 


Mr. Dow tne: That is right. 


Mr. Linp: Your sewer, water and garbage service are normal in any com- 
munity where you pay for the water used, you pay for the carting of sewage 
away and you pay for your sewage connection and water connection. 


Mr. DOWLING: Yes. 

Mr. Linp: Is this all you pay or are there extras? 

Mr. Dow.Inc: No. We pay a hospital tax, water, sewer and garbage. This is 
Tt 

Mr. Linp: The municipal hospital tax that is a provincial tax, is it not? It has 
nothing to do with the federal government? 

Mr. DoWLInc: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. LInD: Then you go on and make a statement that it is as a result of this ° 
will place a very real hardship on those incomes are not considerable, especially 
those residents of a community who are on a pension. 


Mr. Dow.inc: I think you are referring to the residents’ association brief. 

Mr. LinpD: Well, you— 

Mr. Dow tine: I would sooner leave that to the fellow who spoke for the 
residents’ association. 

Mr. LinD: Well, may be so. May be I am on the wrong brief. I am sorry but 
may be you could inform me then and I might as well continue. It is my . 
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understanding that C.M.H.C. will not loan to a pensioner. As C.H.M.C are 
loaning in my area, will they loan up here? This is my question. 


Mr. Dow .tnc: I really could not answer that, sir. I really do not know. 
Mr. Linp: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Mr. Duquet and Mr. 
Basford. 


Mr. DuQuET: On page 5 of the commercial operations at the beginning of the 
page you say that— 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak into the microphone, please? 


Mr. DuQueET: This is his brief, Chamber of Commerce? 
| In the event that leases continue to possess this devastating terminat- 
| ing feature, 
‘that is at the beginning of the page, and at clause 4, you write: 

The final result will be an attempt by the operator to recoup a portion 
| of his loss by charging higher prices for everything that is sold in the 
park— 


and then you add: 


—a practice which is not in vogue at the moment. 

As a member of the Chamber of Commerce would you mind telling me if in your 
opinion, prices in Jasper on general goods that are sold everywhere in Canada 
are the same here as they would be in Moncton or in Montreal or in Quebec or in 
any of those places. 


Mr. Dow.inc: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I can honestly say that they are the same 
all across the country, bearing in mind that we are 235 miles from a wholesaler 
and food produce sometimes costs a little bit more. 


Mr. DuQueET: Forget about the food. 
An hon. MEMBER: We cannot forget about the food. 
Mr. DuqueEt: Let us talk about other goods, garments, or jewellery or 


‘chinaware or things of that nature. Would you say that the prices are the same 
here as they are in other places? 


Mr. DowLtnc: Yes, they are, sir. 


Mr. DuqueEt: I guess you had better make an inquiry on this, Mr. Dowling. I 
have been through three or four stores this afternoon and being in business I can 
‘tell you that I have seen articles that are sold all over Canada and that I have 
seen prices that are at least one-third higher than in Montreal or Quebec or 
| other places. i 


Mr. Dow Linc: Can you give me some idea, sir, of what they are? 
Mr. DuquET: I will give them to you privately if you wish. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Basford. Incidentally, for the benefit of those who 
| may not know, Mr. Basford is our Co-Chairman of the joint parliamentary 
Committee of the House of Commons and the Senate on consumer credit 
‘so he is an expert on that subject. Prices and consumer credit. Mr. Basford. 


| 
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Mr. BASFORD: I have been doing some comparative shopping here, gentle- 
men. Sir, you have in your brief at page 6 a statement from Mr. Grosvenor, the 
President of the National Geographic Society which in my view is a very good 
statement and only the extremists on one side or the other could not agree with 
it. Iam asking because I am a little confused. When we drove up yesterday we 
were taken and stopped briefly at Lake Louise where we were shown a map and 
projected plans for the Western Mountain Park which showed certain allocations 
for wilderness areas, certain allocations which were called “transitional” areas 
where access roads and visitor facilities were planned and then highly developed 
recreational areas such as the one projected for Lake Louise. I do not really see 
how that policy which we were shown yesterday differs from what Mr. Gros-. 
venor was talking about. 


Mr. Dow Ine: I really cannot comment on Lake Louise or Banff. I am afraid. 
I am not familiar with the problem. I know that— 


Mr. BasrorD: Pardon me. Perhaps you misunderstand me. This was the 
whole western mountain park system. 


Mr. Dow.inc: I cannot for the life of me see where the conflict is between 
the conservationist and the people who are trying to provide the services for the 
tourists. I fail to understand where the conflict arises. As a matter of fact, in 
hearing the briefs at Banff and those presented here today, I think that these 
people who presented these briefs, if they got together they could present one 
brief for the parks. 


Mr. Basrorp: I fail to see, and perhaps you are not suggesting this, I do not 
know, what you are recommending here or quoting with approval as general 
policy that differs from the department. 


Mr. Dow.in@: I think the department has made a little hay out of the fact 


that the conservationist is stamping his feet a little bit and on this basis they are 
accusing the so-called commercialist in the parks of renting the parks which is 
not the case. 


Mr. BasForD: Well, we all admit that there are people whom I referred to as’ 
extremists, the bird watchers who would kick everyone out of the parks and the 
“Coney islanders” and that the bulk of the people are in the middle between 
those two groups. You quote with approval Mr. Grosvenor’s statement and 
judging from the planned developments we saw yesterday for all of the western 
northern parks system that the distinction between wilderness areas and the 
huge areas of what are called “transitional” areas and then the highly devel- 
oped visitors service areas and recreational areas, that the department’s general 
planned policy for all of the park is very different from what you quote with 
approval. 


Mr. Dowuinc: No, it is not. I think you misunderstand the position of | 


the people in the parks that have commercial ventures of some kind or 


another. They agree with the basic concepts of the plan. They simply 
disagree with the method of instituting it, the method of cancelling a. 
lease that has a renewal clause. This sort of thing. ti 
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Mr. BasForD: I was avoiding legal questions of an administrative nature. I 
was talking here of policy and trying to determine whether the policy you quote 
with approval so far as I can see is the policy of the department. 


_ Mr. Dow tina: This is right. Exactly. 


__ Mr. Basrorp: Oh, fine. Well, I am clearing the air a little bit. You quote with 
sreat approval the American situation. I have read this very fine print which Mr. 
Steers supplied us with, a copy of the U.S. act, and I do not see that the 
concessionaire or the leaseholder has security of tenure. In fact, I see this 
statement when talking about renewals: Before doing so, however, and before 
sranting extensions, renewals or new contracts pursuant to the last sentence of 
section 4 of this act, the secretary, or in the Canadian context the minister shall 
sive reasonable public notice of his intention so to do and shall consider and 
svaluate all proposals received as a result thereof in Canada, as I understand it. 


| Mr. MacDonatp: In the annunciated policy for commercial leases the minis- 
er has stated that continuity of good management will be recognized as of value 
‘o the visitor, and after the expiry of the 42-year term while the structures will 
legally blend with the land which is public land, good management will be 
guaranteed a further ten years in effective control of the business in a profit 
making position. It has been further stated that, assuming again good manage- 
ment and an efficient business, such an operator and his or her successor at that 
time, at the end of that ten years could have first refusal for a further ten years. 
First refusal I think most people are familiar with. These are any operators able 
to match any proposal from any other interested person but he is given the 
benefit of the doubt, so to speak. He is there; he is in the business; he is doing a 
good job; he will continue on those terms. 

Mr. Tucker: A supplementary question. Who will decide whether the oper- 
ation has been good or not? 

Mr. MacDonatp: This is a responsibility that the minister will have to 
discharge because it is his responsibility to the visitors who would come to the 
park. However, those words will be put in the lease. They represent a test which 
could be used in court. In other words, if there was a dispute as to whether or 
not there was good management there is that which the entrepreneur could rely 
upon as a test. Our courts have employed the test of reasonableness. This could 
also be used with respect to the question of terms for the succeeding period. 
Again the test of reasonableness can be invoked and has been invoked in the 
courts. 

Mr. Tucker: Thank you. 

An hon. MemsBer: Mr. Chairman, a further supplementary to Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Let us clarify the status at the end of the lease term. Is the government 
going to own the building and allow the operator first refusal to rent it? 
| Mr. MacDonap: No. At the end of the 42-year term, the statement says that 
the existing entrepreneur can continue in effective control of the business on a 
concessionaire basis. The real translation here is from a lease term to a conces~ 
sionaire basis on mutually agreeable terms. 


The Cuarrman: Is that all the questions? 
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An hon. MEMBER: No, it is not. 
The CHAIRMAN: One more question. 


An hon. MEMBER: My understanding of the American situation is that the 
concession agreements are nowhere near 42 years. They are much, much less 
than that. 


Mr. MacDona.p: Mr. Dowling might not be aware of that. This is, I think, 
the real distinction between the American policy and the Canadian policy. The 
maximum term under the new policy in the United States is 31 years but is’ 
markedly less in most instances. It can be 10, 15 and 20 years. It will relate much 
more to these extra ten years that I have mentioned now, and it is in this area. 
that the question of possessionary interest arises. In other words, they will be 
letting concessions for periods of terms which are demonstrably less than you 
would require to recoup the investment. Thus, for example, it might be a 
ten-year concession for something which really needs 20 years to recoup. What. 
this policy in the United States says is that if that man does not get another ten 
years then he will be compensated for that other ten years. That is where the 
possessionary interest comes in. It is like a straight line depreciation, unde- 
preciated assets. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Stimpson: Now that we are talking about this policy of concessions, 
possibly following the end of lease terms, I am wondering how this works in the 
case of the matter that was brought before the Committee this morning, the case 
of Mr. Rayner, I understand he is working on a concession and I think the people 
would be quite interested to know what might happen in future cases of this 
nature, at least I am sure that I, as a Committee member, and I am sure the rest 
of the Committee, would like to know. 


Mr. MacDonatLp: Well, the case of Mr. Rayner has been considered by the. 
minister and, I am working from memory here, it was a matter which came up 
shortly after I entered the department but if I recall correctly the point at issue 
was that Mr. Rayner who indeed had pioneered the concept was in writing 
warned and reminded that he was on a very short term concession, one year in 
the first instance and if my memory serves me, three years in the second 
instance. It was drawn to his attention that if the development did grow to bea 
large development, it would, in keeping with standard public policy have to be 
put out to tenders, that if he made investments of any kind he should do so with 
the full knowledge that he had that term of years in which to do it, and that he 
should not regard it as a commitment to him that he could continue and that if 
there was a better offer the normal test that we would employ in public 
tendering would have to prevail and he would possibly not be the successful 
tenderer. The tenders did come in and I could not possibly rely on my memory 
for the evaluation as to why one tender was chosen as opposed to the other. I 
would like to say that I have a very real sympathy for Mr. Rayner’s situation. I 
looked over the figures that he quoted. There was a question here of compensa- 
tion for his assets that he had invested, even though in writing he had been | 
warned of this, and I have asked the regional director to meet with Mr. Rayner 
again to go over that ground to make very, very certain that we have not erred; 
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n being not sufficiently generous in the settlement in these unusual circum- 
stances. It is true Mr. Rayner was aware but I think we all know that these are 
jifficult decisions and I would like to be quite satisfied and I have asked the 
-egional director to talk with him. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have several other witnesses to hear. I hope 
hat you will bear with me when I suggest that Mr. Dowling has been on the 
stand now for some hour and a quarter and I hope that if there are any other 
yuestions you will kindly be brief. 


| Mr. Basrorp: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up the time of the 


Sommittee with more questions but at the moment with the information that I 
qave I do not quite see and understand this great enamouredness that everyone 
seems to have for the American system. I do not see that there are perpetual 
‘ights. I see that the concessions are much shorter than in Canada. I do not 
understand why everyone is referring to the American system with such great 
admiration. 

Mr. Dow.ut1nc: Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that I think the big difference 
is the fact that conversation is fairly important to a man who has spent a lifetime 
building a business, starting from nothing and building it up, and he is all of a 
sudden confronted with the possibility of losing the whole thing and ending up 
with nothing, with only a license to act as a manager for ten years. Perhaps if he 
is a really good fellow he can have it for another ten years but it does not 
compensate him for the fact that he has spent his entire lifetime building that 
business. If he is going to have a good business, certainly it is, but if he is going 
to have a good business he is going to have to funnel his profits back into that 
business. That is what makes his business. 

An hon. MEMBER: Does he expect it for a lifetime? 

Mr. Dow inc: Of course, not. I do not think anybody expects it for a lifetime 
but they do expect the option of building an estate. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, if I might just interject. Is not 
the basic reason that the United States act has been brought up is the simple fact 
that prior to this act in the United States the government there was itself 
running all of the service centres in the parks and made a change to allow 
private enterprise to do it. I think that the people here are pointing this out to 
the Committee that the United States has tried it the other way, which we have 
the feeling that the department wants to do in Canada, and has now gone back to 
using private enterprise to develop their parks. | think that is the reason the 
reference to the United States act is in these briefs. 

| Mr. Basrorp: I do not think that in Canada there is anyone else but private 
enterprise that should service these areas. 

| Mr. Horner: Well, just to keep the record straight there have been numer- 
‘ous suggestions by senior civil servants in the department that they wanted to 
take over the entire operations in our national parks. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak into the microphone, Dr. Haidasz. We cannot 
hear you. 
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Mr. Haipasz: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to have that statement of Dr. 
Horner’s drawn to the attention of Mr. MacDonald and have him tell us if such is 
the policy of the department. 


Mr. MacDona.p: Well, if I may—I shall be careful—Dr. Horner, I think you 
said that senior civil servants had stated that it was the intention of the 
department that the department would run all the businesses or roughly that 
expression. I, first of all, make the point that senior civil servants do not make 
the policy of the department. This is made by the minister. Senior civil servants 
may tender advice but the minister makes the policy. He has made no such 
policy and certainly has given us no such direction. I believe his published 
statements and his directions to us are 180 degrees opposite, namely, that we are 
to do everything we can to encourage private enterprise to come in. It provides 
flexibility. It provides incentive. As an administrator with some responsibility 
for the success of the parks I am very worried about statements that lending 
institutions do not want to lend in the national parks because I think if you say 
that often enough it is going to be believed and it is going to act to the 
disadvantage of the parks and is contrary to the discussions I have had with 
senior financial houses and with the Industrial Development Bank which I have 
personally negotiated or that we do not want private enterprise because we dc 
very, very much. In fact, I have had discussions with small and large businesses 
and they are quite eager, I think. Those sophisticated lenders, at least, regard the 
national parks as probably the most promising growth areas for the tourist 
business, if you want to put it that way, although that may not be prime business 
of the parks. None the less it is. They regard it as one of the prime growth areas 
of Canada. The figures of visitors attendance are really quite startling. We are 
encouraged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Mr. Dowling? If not, ] 
wish to extend the appreciation of the Committee to Mr. Dowling for being Sc 
patient and for being such a good witness. 

The next very important witness is Mr. Matthews of the Jasper Residents 
Association. 

Gentlemen, we have Mr. Matthews for those of you who wish to ask 
questions, if there are any questions. Mr. Matthews presented a brief from the 
Jasper Residents’ Association. It was read this morning. Mr. Barnett, first. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think, in effect, in having this opportunity we 
are moving from the commercial field in which we have been having some 
discussion into the residential field, I find that in this brief presented by the 
Jasper Residents’ Association somewhat similar concerns expressed to a related 
brief that we heard in Banff. At this point I would like to raise, and I am not sure 
whether this is a question to the local association or to Mr. MacDonald, but the 
concern as it was expressed to me in Banff was over a statement which, as I re- 
call it, was made by the minister to the idea of residences within the parks town- 
sites at the expiration of a certain period of time becoming, I think the phrasé 
was, ** Crown rental units’. It seems to me from what I have heard both here 
and in Banff that this expression and the implications of it, sums up as well ai 
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ny the concern which home owners have indicated to the Committee and I 
ronder if it might be useful to have comments on this both from, Mr. Mac- 
ionald and the Jasper Residents’ Association, 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Barnett. 

Mr. MatTHEWws: I believe I can comment on this. First of all, let me say that 
ne Minister of Northern Affairs, the last time he was present in Jasper, did 
larify this point to us. He explained what he meant by Crown rental units and 
s far as we in the Residents’ Association were concerned, we fully understood 
is explanation but I am afraid I must agree with you that the term, as it sounds, 
; pretty grim and we were very leery of it when it did come about. I think, 
rithout going into too much detail, I believe my interpretation of the Minister’s 
atention is that at end of the lease if they intend to use the land for a purpose 
ther than housing, but they are not going to use it for, say, three or five years, 
hen they would rent the house to the person if he wishes to remain for this 
reriod. Am I correct on this, Mr. MacDonald? 


_ Mr. MacDonaLp: With the permission of the Committee and the Chairman, I 
uppose Crown rental unit had a rather ominous ring. There might have been a 
\appier choice of words. I think the foregoing explanation is reasonably accu- 
ate. The fundamental of the lease policy for the residential person is roughly as 
ollows. If a person has such a lease now and does not sell it to anybody, it 
lemains undisturbed until it comes to the end of that 42 year cycle. At that 
noment of time, the new standard 42 year lease without renewal feature comes 
nto force and is substituted for it. That lease provides for compensation for the 
‘air value of the structures at that time and this has to be decided by some kind 
f impartial arbitration and we are working on just what kind of technique that 
vould be relatively inexpensive and local that would come into play then, if the 
yerson then wanted to leave the house—if he had no further use of it—but even 
i local lease will have expired and this is where the Crown rental expression 
‘ame into being. A happier one could have probably been found. 

| The intent was expressed by the Minister in other words, that no one would 
»e disturbed in occupancy unless by some chance that house was required for a 
specific purpose such as road widening. Assuming that it is in a housing area and 
tis going to remain a housing area, the intent of the policy is that the occupant 
who has lived and worked all his life—that is something more than five years, let 
4s say, prior to the expiry of the lease terms—will remain undisturbed for the 
remainder of his or her life in that house at what I am sure the Minister has told 
and instructed us, is to be a nominal rental. The rental will only be a legal 
consideration; it is not a serious consideration. It could be any sum of money. It 
is not the significant consideration. When the person then in residence has 
voluntarily left or has ceased to require the house through the dispensation of 
the Lord or otherwise, then that house would be returned to the stock of housing 
to become available to the people we have talked about before and whom you 
heard about in Banff and whom we think will be more pressing 50 years from 
now, who are required to live in Jasper or Banff to serve the visiting public. 


Mr. BARNETT: I wonder if we could have just a little more expansion on this 


question of what one might call, a change of occupancy. I am sure there is no 
quarrel, as far as I know, across Canada and I have not found any within the 
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parks against the idea that anyone, myself for example, if it were my whim 0 
fancy, should have the right to come and live within the boundaries of the par’ 
or the specified park townsite. Iam still not quite clear as to what the grouni 
rules are. I will take a situation where in the middle of a leasing period someon 
who has been employed in the parks either by the railway or in local or touris 
enterprises decides voluntarily to leave and the question of the future use of tha 
particular house and its future occupancy comes up. Could we have a littl 
further clarification on the understanding, both locally and at the departmenta 
level, of what the picture is in a situation of that kind? 


Mr. MacDoNALp: Let us assume that it is some person, a businessman 0 
railway worker at Jasper, who has reached, let us say, the midway point, again 
of a lease—let us take 20 years of a 42 year lease—and decides to change hi 
occupation or decides to retire or go somewhere else outside the park. He wil 
then be in the position of selling the unliquidated portion of that lease which ha 
added the right to compensation at the end of the term of the lease plus tha 
which I have indicated, if the occupant—the successor—has himself or hersel 
then been spending a good proportion of his life in the park. Let us say tha 
someone else might buy the house who is in business here and continues on fo: 
the next 22 years in that house, to fill out the 42 year term; he is probably 5( 
years of age, is still in business here and has no desire to leave Jasper. Then thi 
policy I indicated earlier would apply; the lease term will have expired; legally 
the structure would have blended with the land but if the person in questior 
wants to continue to live here or wants, indeed, to retire in Banff or Jasper o! 
anywhere else, then the policy says that he or she will remain in that house 
undisturbed so long as he or she pleases. 


Mr. BARNETT: What about the situation of a person who for one reason 0} 
another, was legitimately required to leave the park? Perhaps, I could take as ar 
example an employee of the railway who was transferred somewhere else anc 
there was no fair offer available from another individual for the value of the 
premises. Would the department then take that house into this category, to us¢ 
the unfortunate phrase, of a Crown rental unit at a fair valuation as would apply 
in compensation at the termination of the leasing period? ~ 


Mr. MacDonatp: I do not think that eventuality has really been discussec 
by the Minister, Mr. Barnett and I will tell you why. It is because we have beer 
working on the presumption that housing is so scarce now and it is going to go or 
being scarce because of the growth in business in all these towns, that we have 
not anticipated that that possibility would arise. We think that there is going tc 
be an increasing number of people who have to live here in the park to provide é 
market for the stock of housing. If that were not the case then it would have te 
be looked at in that light. 


Mr. BaRNETT: Has the Jasper Residents’ Association any comment to make 
on this aspect of the matter? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, I have. In theory I agree with Mr. MacDonald but there 
are potential loopholes in his argument. First of all, there is always a possibility 
that through a recession or depression there may not be this demand for housing. 
Granted, it is not a very likely eventuality but we also naive a second consay| 
eration. | 


f 
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_ He used the example of 20 years expiry on the 42 year lease. Let us assume 
hat 35 years have expired on the 42 year lease and you now have seven years 
eft. The person who is trying to sell that house, let us say it is my house, and I 
want to sell it with seven years left to go on the lease, I may have considerable 
lifficulty in finding someone to take the house on a seven year basis with any 
thought that the house may be required for other use unless that person was 
assured that he would have some other housing here. 

What I am getting at is that if they did widen the road, as Mr. MacDonald 
said, and the house were taken, it would not become a Crown rental unit, ‘it 
would, in all likelihood, be demolished. We feel that this should not be the case. 
The house should be moved to another lot and then at the end of the seven year 
lease period, assuming the lot to which they moved it is going to remain for 
residential purposes, then another subsequent lease be provided, as Mr. Mac- 
Donald said. This is the difference between the department and ourselves in this 
regard now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tucker. 
| Mr. Tucker: Mr. Matthews, in your brief presented on behalf of the resi- 
dents of the Jasper Residents’ Association, page 8 under the heading of Future 
Land Rentals, you said: 

We agree with the department that the present figure of $12 per year 
on residential lots appears unrealistic. 

Mr. MatTHEws: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. TucKER: You also said that the department argues that residential lots 
represent a value of $2,333.33 each if they were allowed to sell them. How do you 
arrive at the figure Of $2,000.00" 

Mr. Marruews: By going back and figuring out that $140 is 6 per cent of 
what figure. ; t oik 

Mr. TucKER: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chatwood. 


| Mr. CHatwoop: On page 3, you take exception to the clause which gives the 
Park Superintendent the right to enter the house for purposes of inspection at 
any time. You consider this could be an invasion of privacy. To your knowledge 
thas this ever occurred as an invasion of privacy? 
Mr. Martuews: No, sir, to my knowledge it has never occurred and to my 
knowledge, with the present administration we have here, it will never occur. 
But as I said in my brief, it could possibly occur. rhingg: | 
Mr. CuHatwoop: I recognize your point. I think it is a right that even the 
RCMP do not have at present. ott 
To get to another topic which does not appear necessarily in your brief, do 
you feel that the town of Jasper right now has sufficient street lighting and 
sidewalks? 
| Mr. Matrruews: No, definitely not. We have sufficient sidewalks on, I be- 
lieve, three or four blocks of the main street; we have sufficient street lighting on 
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one side of the main street, I believe, but elsewhere in the residential areas of th 
town we do not. We have no sidewalks. 


Mr. CHATWoopD: That was the only question I had, Mr. Chairman. Thanh 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Do you have a supplementary question 
Mr. Tucker? 

Mr. Tucker: I would like to ask Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Chairman, if thi 
government lease is different from any other government lease? | 

Mr. MAcDONALD: No, it is not, Mr. Tucker. I was going to ask for permissio1 
from the Chairman to comment on this clause where it describes the right of thi 
superintendent to inspect without notice, and so on. This is just precisely th 
sort of problem—we are in the process of a great number of changes. In m 
opinion this is a terribly antiquated clause and ought to be struck out complete. 
ly. I will so recommend. I do not see its need at all. This sort of clause was put it 
back in 1867 or somewhere there and it has rolled on and on without anybod: 
looking at it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. No, Mr. Nixon is next. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Matthews. On page 2 of your brief anc 
this is coming back to something but this to me is just about the way yol 
explained it and I would like to get your answer on this. I will read it; it is jus 
about ten lines down the page: 


You would think that the department, in its capacity as landlord 
would have advised tenants that major changes were being made in thé 
leases. Not only was there no communication from the senior officials o: 
the department, but on one occasion the Minister of Northern Affairs, th 
Honourable Arthur Laing, replying to a question on leasing changes in thi 
House of Commons, replied that there had not been any changes made ii 
the leasing policies in the National Parks. : 

Continuing: 

Probably Mr. Laing meant no changes since the 1958 Order ir 
Council, but we were shocked by his reply because we did not know of thi 
1958 changes and naturally had thought them to be more recent. 


Do you mean to tell me—and this is hard to believe and I do not know whez 
Mr. Laing made the statement, whether it was in 1962, 1963 or 1964, and you cal 
correct me and I do not care if it was in 1965—that from 1958 until Mr. Laing 
made his statement that the people knew nothing about the change in 1958? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: That is absolutely correct and I am quite certain if you car 
to circulate amongst this crowd after this meeting is over and ask every in:- 
dividual, you will not find one, with the exception of the Parks’ employees, wh« 
may have known about it. 


Mr. Nrxon: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now I shall call on Mr. Lawrence Watson, to ask a ques- 
tion. | 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, going back to a few minutes ag¢ 
when Mr. MacDonald, I believe, was talking about the home owner and the 2/ 
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nd 22 year period that would be left. We reached the point where we were 
iscussing if this particular home was wanted for the widening of a road or 
omething to do with the expansion of the park. If it were not the case that the 
lepartment wanted it for commercial expansion or the widening of a road, 
vhere would the picture come in here on the right of the individual to pass this 
n to some of his family. I think this is the crux of the issue as I see it in going 
vack to your perpetual lease which would give a parent the privilege of passing 
t on in a will to his heirs. Does this mean that at the end of a 42 year period, if 
he department does not need it for roads, etcetera, that the individual could 
hen continue to pass this on? 


' Mr. MacDonatp: No, Mr. Watson, I think you have, indeed, put your finger 
m the crux of the matter. There is no devolution other than the devolution 
vhich takes place during the period of the lease, in which case the lease carries 
m. For example, should someone pass away during the fifteenth or twentieth 
rear of that lease, the remaining portion of the lease is passed on to the 
uccessor. It is quite clear that the policy is premised upon the assumption that 
he stock of housing in a national park and the available land—and we are now 
ooking ahead 50 and 100 and more years and you have already heard in Banff, 
‘or example, of the problems and the pressures for people who have to live in 
yark to get housing—that if housing is passed on continuously, generation to 
generation, to increasing numbers of people who are not required to live in 
the park, then either the people who have to live here to serve the visitors will 
ack housing, will pay excessive prices for it or the only final alternative is the 
sontinuous expansion of the land area of the townsite. The parks policy has 
made the presumption that contended a great expansion of the townsites would 
oe self-defeating because as you know to increase suburbs, to increase the 
jousing stock as you do in a normal city, would transform the townsites into 
an urban area and be self-defeating in terms of its attraction for people com- 
ing to visit the parks. 


- Mr. Watson: This could possibly fall into two categories then. I am going 
to presume that the original owner was in business—commercial business—or 
he could be working for the railroad or he could be working for the parks, and 
some of his family continued to be in the business or set up another business 
in a park within Jasper or continued to work for the railroad. In this partic- 
ular case what would be the process of carrying on of progress. I am trying 
to think that now we get into two different situations. One is a family line of 
business where it could go on as it has done in many places for 50 or 100 years 
as against somebody that is transferring out. 

, Mr. MacDonatp: You touched on the difficult one to cover. The easier 
situation is the one I describe. Someone now on one of these renewable leases 
takes out 10 years from now a 42-year non-renewable lease under the policies as 
they stand today and then passes on in the 10th year of that period. Then, his or 
her successors or assigns would succeed to the remaining portion of the lease. Let 
‘us presume that they have moved into that house—they have moved into their 
father’s home. They would then be living—I said 10 or so years—well, in 30 or 
some years—at the end of that period of time the lease would have expired; the 
‘structure would have blended with the land and law but the occupant would go 
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on for the balance of his or her lifetime in that house. Now, that projects a very 
long period of time. Let us take the other case. A person expires in the 40th year 
or the 4lst year. The successor would not have lived there in that house for a 
long period of time: I believe this is a good point and I think we would probably 
have to raise it with the Minister so that an interpretation of the policy would 
recognize the point you are making that'a person continues to be a person who 
has to live within the park. Therefore, he is not occupying a stock of housing 
which should be made available to someone who has. I would be inclined ta 
think that probably we can express this in some way to make sure that there is 
not any unnecessary change of occupancy. I think this was the point you were 
raising—through the accidental sort of arithmetic at the end. 


An hon. MemBeER: I have one moye short question on the same topic. 
The CHAIRMAN: And a short answer. \ 


An hon. MEMBER: We get up to the 41st or 42nd year and the original owner 
dies then—I am the heir to this—I am living in Edmonton—just what happens 
then. Is there any compensation for the heirs that he could leave this property to 
or this lease to? 


Mr. MacDona.tp: A person living in the park with, say, 20 years remaining 
on his lease passes away and he leaves in his will the remaining 20 years and 
rights to that lease to someone living in Edmonton. That person in Edmonton 
could not live in that house but would have the ownership. He could rent it to 
someone and have the compensation rights that come up at the end of the term. 


Mr. NIXon: On page 5 it says: “Lack of Communication.” This is a question 
or a point which has been raised in several of the briefs and I would just like to 
read part of this paragraph and ask for comments by Mr. Matthews. It says here 
in part: 

It is sufficient to state that almost every change in townsite policy, 
whether major or minor, is made in Ottawa, without our knowledge. By 
the time we, as residents, are aware of these changes, they are accepted 
policy and we can do nothing about them,—What the department does 
with regard to this townsite affects every resident. Yet we are never 
advised beforehand, consulted, or considered—only told. 


I was just wondering if Mr. Matthews would like to comment on this. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Are you asking for a specific example of this? 


Mr. Nrxon: I was just thinking that problems of any kind can best be 
settled probably by sitting down and discussing them if there are changes to be 
made. I am just wondering whether you have any comment to make or if Mr. 
MacDonald has any comment to make on this. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Well, I have no comment except for what is said in the 
brief. It is our feeling here that this is the case. There have been cases, of course, 
where we have been consulted—not consulted—but advised beforehand to the 
extent that they advise us that this is what they are going to do a little before 
they do it but they already have decided that they are going to do it. The thing 
that we want is to be consulted before they decide that they are going to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Nixon? ; 
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Mr. MacDona.tp: May I comment on this question of consultation because it 
ses to the heart of departmental administration. I cannot answer for all of the 
istory of the past but let me give you an example of the kind of consultation 
rhich I believe completely contradicts this sort of statement. The major thing 
cing this townsite today is the question of townsite redevelopment. This town 
as to grow—we know that. It is bisected by the railway. We have commissioned 
bre Oberlander to prepare a report. I have my officials here but I believe this has 
een sent to the only body that we can consult with in Jasper, namely, the 
asper Chamber of Commerce. We have received extensive suggestions from the 
asper Chamber of Commerce. We have discussed it and we have made extensive 
iodifications in Dr. Oberlander’s report in consequence. I think we now have 
ant the final revised Oberlander report or townsite development plan to the 
‘hamber of Commerce. There is a meeting scheduled for Wednesday of next 
reek. We have withheld any promulgation of that plan until we have consulted 
ae only body we have to consult with here—the Chamber of Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, do you have a supplementary question? 


Mr. Lanp: I would just like to point out to Mr. Matthews, and I know by 
xperience, that in Ontario to get a registered plan on a sizable piece of property, 
ay, 50—100—200 acres—even 10 acres of extent—you can be assured that it is 
oing to take you two years before we get it through the provincial government. 
‘hese things take time because of changes. You have to have a surveyor and you 
iave to have a planner to lay out the streets. Then, there are people who come 
long and make suggestions and as it is brought before the various bodies they 
nake suggestions—which are all good—I have no objection to these suggestions. 
3ut I do say that it takes time. I may add that—I do not know what the case is 
1ere—but I do feel that anything which you are dealing with in this manner—lIf 
tis a private individual putting a plan on sometimes it is not only the surveyor 
ind everybody else that holds it up but even his own legal counsel at times holds 
ip the correspondence unduly and adds to the length of time. 


_ Mr. MaTTHEWS: Yes, I agree with you in this regard. I also agree with Mr. 
MacDonald in the case of the Oberlander report. This is true enough; we were 
sonsulted, we made recommendations and from what we can see the department 
ias heeded some of these recommendations. What we are referring to here is not 
iaste. We realize that these things take time. We realize that it must be planned. 
What we want is the department to recognize that in many of these areas of 
olanning a town that we are well qualified. There are people in this town who 
ire well qualified to comment and suggest. While the wording of this particular 
‘tem is strong, it is nothing more than a request on our part to allow us to 


:0-operate with the department. 


Mr. Linn: I realize that but although you have many competent people to 
zive you advice they are never all in agreement as I have found out in the past 
‘rom planning board experience. A lot of different whims are added to it and it 
zan hold up proceedings a great deal longer than absolutely necessary. I do not 
snow what you are referring to as advice but I would like to read one statement 
aere: : 
Perhaps, under the concept of the townsite policy, a local townsite 
governing body could be created, a group to be given a responsible share 
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of government, one which could make decisions within the broad concepts 
of a realistic and workable Federal Townsite policy. In short, a towr 
council may be desirable. Certainly the proposal deserves study. 

Is it your desire to set up a separate community where you raise your owr 
taxes, put in your own services, your water mains, your sewers, your streets 
your sidewalks and street lighting. Is this the desire of the local Chamber ot 
Commerce all on their own? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot speak for the local Chamber of Commerce. I have 
to speak for the residents’ association. I believe it is the desire of a great number 
of people in this town. How many, I cannot say, but I can possibly help you ir 
this regard—a petition was circulated amongst the residents of Jasper about twe 
years ago regarding full local autonomy—whether they were for or against it 
There are approximately 750 houses—residents—here and of those well over 40( 
replied in the affirmative. They were in favour of this. 


Mr. Linn: Was it their intention to take on the complete cost of loca! 
autonomy. Q 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am quite certain that the majority of the people whe 
answered in the affirmative were fully aware that local autonomy means these 
responsibilities. 

Mr. LiInp: Where there is an area done like this they usually go out and raise 
debentures and pay for the past services and everything—like an area annexec 
to an adjoining city. They have to buy the hydro, they have to buy the wate 
mains and the sewer services. I was wondering if these people had this brought 
before them and what is the cost they are facing? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: No, they have not had this brought before them and there 
have been others than this very short circular which I mentioned was put arounc 
town. This has not been discussed to any great extent. No doubt there are a lot of 
people in town who do not realize how much is involved but I think that wher 
they do realize this—and I am speaking personally—I think when they do realize 
what is involved that they will still want this. 


Mr. Linb: Regardless of the cost? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Not regardless of the cost. I do not believe myself that the 
cost will be that—unattainable—shall we say. 

Mr. Linp: Take it from experience—from one who has gone through this. ] 
think it is only fair to tell them, Mr. Chairman, that my taxes went up 350 pet 
cent after I went through this manceuvre. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: This is something we would have to give detailed study to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have another important witness. If you wil 
agree to release the present witness unless there is an important question which 
you wish to ask. If there are no further questions I wish to thank Mr. Mat- 
thews— 


Mr. Basrorp: You say in the brief that at present the lease transfers or plans 
must go to Ottawa or Calgary for approval and such approval without exception 
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fakes months to obtain. The material before the Committee is that 50 per cent of 
the lease assignments took less than 30 days and three out of four took less than 
two months. Are those figures wrong? 


Mr. MatTHEws: No, I do not believe those figures are wrong. Approval for 
‘new buildings—for example new houses—quite often is reasonably fast. I will 
‘not say reasonably fast because I do believe it could be speeded up a lot but it is 
within your 30 day limit. Particularly in cases of lease transfer—and there have 
been several incidents in Jasper—they have taken anywhere from six months 
‘up to a year. These are simple lease transfers between two bona fide residents 
and, as far as we know, the only requirement for residents in a national park is 
that they be bona fide residents. These are the examples we are citing. 


Mr. BisHop: Those are the cases that the committee will want to go into 
more carefully in Ottawa to find out the exact reason why they have taken so 
long. As I said earlier, this seems inexcusable. The fact of the matter seems to be 
that half of them are approved within a month. 


Mr. MattTHEws: This might well be. You have the figures and we do not. 
You must realize, of course, that we hear from only those with complaints, and I 
must also add that they do have very real complaints. 


An hon. MEMBER: Those are the complaints we want to go into and will. 


i The CHAIRMAN: I now call on Mr. E. Bishop, Treasurer of the Edmonton 
‘Chamber of Commerce and the Mountain Parks Motel Association. You have his 
brief before you. 


: Mr. Basrorp: Because Mr. Bishop mentioned my name this morning and 
‘because we had a very pleasant dinner, I am going to ask him a very dirty 
question. He is appearing on behalf of the ski resort people. Mr. Bishop, what 
‘would you have done with Mr. Rayner? 


Mr. Bisuop: Mr. Basford, I do not know if you realize how dirty a question 
that is. At the time Mr. Rayner and the group supporting him made their 
application for the concession I was the lawyer acting on their behalf. Since that 
time, of course, the concession has been given to someone else. The particular 
brief I present is on behalf of Marmot Basin ski development, Lake Louise which 
you may have seen on your way past, the development at Sunshine and the 
development at Marquis. I think I should take this opportunity to repeat again 
that most of the points are covered in the brief, but the reason the ski operators 
feel they need special consideration is, first, because they are not offered the 
normal 42 year lease which is being offered to other business people and second, 
_in order to carry out the development of their particular areas, they are pressed 
and sometimes, I think it is fair to say, required to expend large amounts of 
money. In this brief you will notice that I have used the word “area” many 
-times. The definition of area for the purposes of this brief is meant to be a 
“mountain, a valley or a small group of mountains that are normally and, we 

think properly so, developed as one integrated development. The ski resort 
_ operator needs to have security of tenure not only in the sense that we have been 
_ talking with respect to normal commercial leases, but he also needs security as to 
area. On the other side of the coin I see and naturally so, that the department is 
going to require that he develop this area and not necessarily at his own speed, 
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Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to have that statement of Dr. 
Horner’s drawn to the attention of Mr. MacDonald and have him tell us if such is 
the policy of the department. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Well, if I may—I shall be careful—Dr. Horner, I think you 
said that senior civil servants had stated that it was the intention of the 
department that the department would run all the businesses or roughly that 
expression. I, first of all, make the point that senior civil servants do not make 
the policy of the department. This is made by the minister. Senior civil servants 
may tender advice but the minister makes the policy. He has made no such 
policy and certainly has given us no such direction. I believe his published 
statements and his directions to us are 180 degrees opposite, namely, that we are 
to do everything we can to encourage private enterprise to come in. It provides a 
flexibility. It provides incentive. As an administrator with some responsibility 
for the success of the parks I am very worried about statements that lending 
institutions do not want to lend in the national parks because I think if you say 
that often enough it is going to be believed and it is going to act to the 
disadvantage of the parks and is contrary to the discussions I have had with 
senior financial houses and with the Industrial Development Bank which I have 
personally negotiated or that we do not want private enterprise because we do 
very, very much. In fact, I have had discussions with small and large businesses 
and they are quite eager, I think. Those sophisticated lenders, at least, regard the 
national parks as probably the most promising growth areas for the tourist 
business, if you want to put it that way, although that may not be prime business 
of the parks. None the less it is. They regard it as one of the prime growth areas 
of Canada. The figures of visitors attendance are really quite startling. We are 
encouraged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Mr. Dowling? If not, I 
wish to extend the appreciation of the Committee to Mr. Dowling for being so 
patient and for being such a good witness. 

The next very important witness is Mr. Matthews of the Jasper Residents’ 
Association. 

Gentlemen, we have Mr. Matthews for those of you who wish to ask 
questions, if there are any questions. Mr. Matthews presented a brief from the 
Jasper Residents’ Association. It was read this morning. Mr. Barnett, first. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think, in effect, in having this opportunity we 
are moving from the commercial field in which we have been having some 
discussion into the residential field, I find that in this brief presented by the 
Jasper Residents’ Association somewhat similar concerns expressed to a related 
brief that we heard in Banff. At this point I would like to raise, and I am not sure 
whether this is a question to the local association or to Mr. MacDonald, but the 
concern as it was expressed to me in Banff was over a statement which, as I re- 
call it, was made by the minister to the idea of residences within the parks town- 
sites at the expiration of a certain period of time becoming, I think the phrase 
was, “ Crown rental units’. It seems to me from what I have heard both here 
and in Banff that this expression and the implications of it, sums up as well as 
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any the concern which home owners have indicated to the Committee and I 
wonder if it might be useful to have comments on this both from, Mr. Mac- 
Donald and the Jasper Residents’ Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Barnett. 


| Mr. MattTHEws: I believe I can comment on this. First of all, let me say that 
the Minister of Northern Affairs, the last time he was present in Jasper, did 
clarify this point to us. He explained what he meant by Crown rental units and 
as far as we in the Residents’ Association were concerned, we fully understood 
his explanation but I am afraid I must agree with you that the term, as it sounds, 
is pretty grim and we were very leery of it when it did come about. I think, 
without going into too much detail, I believe my interpretation of the Minister’s 
intention is that at end of the lease if they intend to use the land for a purpose 
other than housing, but they are not going to use it for, say, three or five years, 
then they would rent the house to the person if he wishes to remain for this 
period. Am I correct on this, Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: With the permission of the Committee and the Chairman, I 
‘suppose Crown rental unit had a rather ominous ring. There might have been a 
happier choice of words. I think the foregoing explanation is reasonably accu- 
rate. The fundamental of the lease policy for the residential person is roughly as 
‘follows. If a person has such a lease now and does not sell it to anybody, it 
‘remains undisturbed until it comes to the end of that 42 year cycle. At that 
‘moment of time, the new standard 42 year lease without renewal feature comes 
into force and is substituted for it. That lease provides for compensation for the 
fair value of the structures at that time and this has to be decided by some kind 
of impartial arbitration and we are working on just what kind of technique that 
‘would be relatively inexpensive and local that would come into play then, if the 
‘person then wanted to leave the house—if he had no further use of it—but even 
a local lease will have expired and this is where the Crown rental expression 
came into being. A happier one could have probably been found. 

The intent was expressed by the Minister in other words, that no one would 
be disturbed in occupancy unless by some chance that house was required for a 
specific purpose such as road widening. Assuming that it is in a housing area and 
it is going to remain a housing area, the intent of the policy is that the occupant 
who has lived and worked all his life—that is something more than five years, let 
us say, prior to the expiry of the lease terms——will remain undisturbed for the 
remainder of his or her life in that house at what I am sure the Minister has told 
and instructed us, is to be a nominal rental. The rental will only be a legal 
consideration; it is not a serious consideration. It could be any sum of money. It 
is not the significant consideration. When the person then in residence has 
voluntarily left or has ceased to require the house through the dispensation of 
_the Lord or otherwise, then that house would be returned to the stock of housing 
to become available to the people we have talked about before and whom you 
heard about in Banff and whom we think will be more pressing 50 years from 
now, who are required to live in Jasper or Banff to serve the visiting public. 


Mr. BarNnEtTT: I wonder if we could have just a little more expansion on this 
question of what one might call, a change of occupancy. I am sure there is no 
quarrel, as far as I know, across Canada and I have not found any within the 
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Mr. MATTHEWS: That is right, sir. The right not to pay tax does not create 
money if the income has to be spent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Matthews for being so efficient 
and patient, and we are grateful for your appearance as a witness. I now call on 
Mr. Crossley, chief forester, who made the presentation this morning on forestry 
management in national parks. You have the brief before you. 


Mr. BARNETT: I wonder if you could comment on the counter-argument that 
was presented later. I ask this question to give you an opportunity to answer if it 
is desired. 


Mr. CrossLey: Thank you, sir, it is very much desired. As you know, this | 
morning Mr. LaRoi was given the opportunity to comment on my presentation 
and I welcome this chance to have a few moments of rebuttal. Mr. LaRoi is an 
ecologist and ecologists and foresters do have common knowledge. We deal with 
much the same sort of thing. Foresters are trained in ecology and ecologists must 
know something about the forest vegetation. It must appear rather strange to 
you to hear two people, who are considered to be authorities on this subject, 
with such diametrical opinions. 


I took the opportunity at noon to discuss this matter with Mr. LaRoi. I am 
sorry he is not here this afternoon, but I do not think I am being unfair when I 
mention our remarks. Mr. LaRoi feels much the same as I in that we cannot let 
this timber go on and on and get older and older. If I might use an analogy, you 
would not wish to see the town of Jasper occupied solely by old people in old 
people’s homes, and this is the situation we are slowly getting into as far as 
timber is concerned. The timber is getting older and older and older. It is not 
being rejuvenated by fire because naturally fire is being fairly well kept out of 
the parks. We both agree that this situation cannot go on. I am trying to bring 
this matter to your attention and to offer a couple of possible solutions. One is to 
use control fire, and the other is to use the axe. As soon as the axe is mentioned 
people bristle and become annoyed. They seem to think you are trying to steal 
their timber and make lots of money from it and lay waste to their timberlands. 
Dr. LaRoi bristled when the axe was mentioned. Apparently he thinks possibly 
fire would be the answer, but that probably an ecologist, in studying this matter 
in the future, will come up with some other alternative. If they do that is fine. I 
have no brief for the axe. The axe and fire are the only two I can think of. But 
since he does not have an alternative, and since the job must be done, my 
recommendation at the moment is fire or the axe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 

Mr. KinpT: In the wielding of the axe—prior to the wielding of the axe—it 
is your thought to carry out good scientific forest management practices such as, 
perhaps, naming the trees that can be cut and selected and carrying out those 
kind of practices which would not in turn be cleaning up the debris which is left 
behind and in managing the forest in such a way that it is perpetuated and 
maintained rather than exploited. 

Mr. CROSSLEY: That is right, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there further questions? 
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| Mr. RoxBurRGH: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Kindt has possibly pretty well asked 
the question except I would like to add this—and I am thinking of the redwoods 
in California and the fight we have had to keep the large trees. I think what 
worries the average conservationist at heart and we are having it now in Ontario 
‘in our provincial parks where they are going in and taking out the timber; there 
ds a lot of waste material left which dries and fire can come in there very quickly 
as you know. I think another thing better than anybody else that the average 
‘person—and it would have to rest with you people—I am not against this 
particularly because I think it has to be managed—I do not know about these 
parts but I am thinking about the big firs in British Columbia and I am thinking 
‘of the redwoods in California which are thousands of years old. I feel, and I 
‘might ask you: Do you not feel that if there is a stand of timber in our national 
‘parks we want our children and their children to see some of these. One of the 
greatest thrills I have ever had was looking at these huge trees and they will go 
on for another thousand years. Now, we do not want these trees taken out 
‘because at this time they are best for making lumber and a hundred years from 
‘now they may not be best. They are still there and preserved. I would just like 
your comments on that. 


Mr. CrossLEy: I do not want to be too long because I may get very involved. 
‘Iam, of course, very much interested in this subject. The first point I would like 
‘to make is that the redwood tree, never dies—it has to be killed—so it goes on 
and on and on. The Douglas fir is somewhat in the same classification. Not as 
“much but much longer—400, 500 or 600 years. Sometimes up to 900 years. Our 
timber here in the national parks and in the mountain parks; lodgepole pine, 
‘white spruce, alpine fir and Engelmann spruce, matures at 100—150 years and 
is decadent at 200 years—it is starting to break up. This is the kind of timber 
we are talking about. So allowing this old growth timber which you are talking 
-about—these big trees which stay—is a focal point for inspection for the rest of 
_ our stands. There is no reason why we cannot under certain site conditions leave 
some of these big stands rather well-groomed and tended and watched very 
carefully for our children to see some big trees. Generally speaking we must not 
let this timber grow old because it will break up very fast—much faster than 
-your redwoods or your Douglas firs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please make your question brief. 


Mr. TucKER: Does Dr. Crossley suggest or mean that this axe should be used 
in a commercial way or under the supervision of our parks superintendents? 


Mr. Crosstey: I am glad you asked that question again. I mentioned it this 
“morning but it bears repeating. Commercial interests should not be coveting 
your timber at all. This should be handled by your parks’ personnel. I do not 
doubt that some industrial concerns using timber on your quarters would buy 
your timber if you wanted to sell it at competitive prices. As I mentioned this 
“morning I come from Hinton east of here where we are using timber. We do not 
want your timber because we have lots of our own. If you can sell it to us 
_ cheaper than we can produce it we will buy it to help you to pay the cost of some 
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of your operations but we do not mean you to be competitive. We are not 
interested in your timber. I am here as a professional forester to warn you you 
must do something with it. That is all. 


An hon. MEMBER: You are saying something should be done under the 
supervision of the parks’ superintendents. 


Mr. CROSSLEY: Definitely. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank you very much indeed for appearing here as 
a witness. 

As we only have about eight minutes left the last witness I am going to ask 
to appear is Mr. Macaulay of the University of Alberta who made a presentation 
here this morning. I would appreciate if if he would come forward. He is not 
here? 

Now, I had promised Mr. Sandy Scott who filed a brief on pollution and 
conservation and Robert Craig for the Jasper Sky Tram Limited—I presume 
this is a transportation company—that we would, time permitting, give them a 
hearing. Their briefs are included in the green folder which was presented by 
the Jasper Chamber of Commerce. There is no time to allow them to make their 
presentations and I regret this very much. However, I want to bring this matter 
to the attention of the members of the Committee to take their brief ino 
consideration when considering a final report for the House of Commons. 


Mr. BasrorpD: (Question not recorded ) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bishop has spoken for the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
representing both the Chamber of Commerce and the Motel Association. 


Mr. BASFoRD: Yes, but not the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, sir. The first rep- 
resentative who appeared this morning delegated the authority to Mr. Bishop to 
represent him on both briefs. 


Mr. BAsForD: Well, then, I will ask Mr. Bishop my questions privately. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now four minutes before the hour of 
adjournment. As I was saying, we were here in this beautiful village and we 
would like to stay longer if possible. We have been very well received by the 
people of Jasper. Unfortunately, time does not allow us to hear more from the 
good people—the residents of this community—a beautiful community. I want to 
assure them that their views will receive proper consideration by the Committee 
and that all the submissions will be evaluated including those who have not been 
able to present it orally, and as soon as possible. I am sure that the voluminous 
suggestions contained in these submissions which we have absorbed here and in 
Banff during the last four days will require several committee meetings in order 
to prepare the report for presentation to Parliament. | 

I should like to express the appreciation of the Committee to the schome 
board for the use of these excellent facilities here and all those who have made 
our work a pleasant experience in Jasper. We are also grateful to those who 
appeared before us as witnesses in giving us the benefit of their views and I, 
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congratulate them on their very, very fine response. I want to thank you one and 
all and I wish also to congratulate the audience for their consideration and for 
being with us today. 


I made the announcement in Banff and I repeat it here now to the members 
to be sure and prepare individual briefs for the Committee to consider when we 
meet. In other words, that we may be able from all the views of—the members 
of the Committee I am speaking about—that we can formulate and finally 
present a report to parliament. ; 


Again I want to express the appreciation to all here for their forbearance 
and my own personal thanks for being very generous in their handling of the 
questions and also for being present and always on time. We might have had 
jtrouble with quorums but they have always been here on time. I want to thank 
you one and all. Tomorrow morning we will have a view of the local community. 
We hope that the sun will be shining and the weather will be very godd indeed 
so that we will be able to appreciate it. When we go back we will have a better 
appreciation of Jasper I am sure as we have of Banff. We will carry back to 
Ottawa very fond and pleasant memories of this visit by the Committee. I want 
to thank you. 


(5.29 p.m.) 
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| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, January 19, 1967. 
(30) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
n camera this day at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Crossman, Dinsdale, 
Juquet, Gundlock, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, 
LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, Mather, Neveu, Watson (Assiniboia), Woolliams— 
(18). 


| The Chairman presented the Sixth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: 


Your subcommittee met on Thursday, January 12, 1967 on the matter 
of national parks, and recommends the following: 


| (a) that Mr. Don Hummel be invited to appear before the committee at 
| his own expense, he having requested to be heard; Mr. Hummel 
| resides in Washington, D.C., he has an interest in the Prince of Wales 
Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, Canada, and he was Chair- 
man of the Conference of National Parks Concessioners in the United 
: States; 
| (b) that Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, be invited to 
brief the Committee on the major issues in national parks policy as 
| raised by briefs heard by the Committee on its visit to Alberta; that 
| he be requested to include in the briefing, comments on: local autono- 
| my; communication between people in the parks and the Depart- 
ment; zoning for balancing varied interests; perpetual leases, how 
many: persons no longer have them, how many persons still have 
them; renewals of commercial leases; personal hardships; 


(c) that the Committee approve the draft interim report to the House, 
copies of which you have received; you will note that this interim 
report lists: where the Committee visited, those who were heard and 

| their organizations, the briefs received in Ottawa subsequent to the 

| visit, and states that another report will be made to the House after 
| obtaining further information. 


With reference to sub-paragraph (c) of the Subcommittee’s report, 
On motion of Mr. Gundlock, seconded by Mr. Lind, 


| Resolved,—That the draft report be adopted without amendment and that 
the Chairman present it to the House as the Committee’s Fourth Report. 


| 
Following a brief discussion, 
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Agreed,—That Mr. Hummel be invited to appear before the Committee as, 
recommended in sub-paragraph (a) of the Subcommittee’s report. | 


After considerable discussion, 
On motion of Mr. Tucker, seconded by Mr. Gundlock, 


Resolved,—That Mr. MacDonald be invited to appear before the Committee 
as recommended in sub-paragraph (b) of the Subcommittee’s report. 


On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson), 


Resolved,—That Mr. G. H. Steer, Q.C., representing the Chambers of 
Commerce of Banff-Lake Louise, Jasper Park and Waterton Lakes, be invited to’ 
be present, at his own expense, when Mr. MacDonald appears before the Com-' 
mittee. | 


On motion of Mr. Dinsdale, seconded by Mr. Barnett, 


Resolved,—That Mr. Ben Sivertz, former Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories, be invited to appear before the Committee as may or may not be 
convenient for him. 


At 10.38 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THURSDAY, January 26, 1967. 
(31) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day at 9.50 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs, Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Crossman, Duquet, 
Haidasz, Kindt, Lambert, Laprise, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, McWilliam, 
Neveu, Nixon, Roxburgh, Tucker, Watson (Assiniboia)—(17). 


In attendance: Mr. B. G. Sivertz, former Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories. 


On motion of Mr. Chatwood, seconded by Mr. Kindt, 


Resolved,—That the evidence heard by the Committee in Banff and J asper, 
November 30, 1966 to December 3, 1966 inclusive, and recorded by electronic 
apparatus other than that of the House of Commons, be transcribed and printed 
as soon as possible for the use of the Committee and that the use of such 
sound equipment and resultant tapes be not taken as establishing a precedent 
for the other Committees of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Sivertz gave an opening statement on the matter of northern develop- 
ment, referring to: problems of northern Canada and its future; the history of 
Canadian development; the situation in Alaska, in Greenland andi in the north of: 
the Soviet Union; recommendations of the Advisory Commission on the Devel- 
opment of Covemmient in the Northwest Territories (“The Carrothers Com- 
mission’’). 


Mr. Sivertz was questioned. ‘ 
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The questioning of Mr. Sivertz having been completed, the Chairman 
nked him for his attendance. 


At 11.14 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TuHuRSDAY, January 26, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. I see a quorum. Before proceeding to hear 
Mr. Sivertz, I will ask for a motion, which is necessary in order to authorize the 
use of the department’s sound equipment in Banff and Jasper, sound equipment 


other than that of the House of Commons, and to authorize the use of the 


resultant tapes for producing the Committee’s printed proceedings which is now 
being done, there having been no suitable equipment available from the House 
of Commons at that time. I have been asked to have this motion passed in order 
to authorize the proceedings. 

The motion reads as follows: 

That the evidence heard by the Committee in Banff and Jasper, 
November 30, 1966 to December 3, 1966 inclusive, and recorded by 
electronic apparatus other than that of the House of Commons, be trans- 
cribed and printed as soon as possible for the use of the Committee, 
and that the use of sound equipment and resultant tapes be not taken 
as establishing a precedent for other committees of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Now, gentlement, you have heard what I have said about the motion. Will 


someone move this motion? 


Mr. Cuatwoop: I move the motion as read. 


Mr. KinpT: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: On the matter of northern development, as you will recall, 
at the last meeting a motion was passed asking Mr. Ben Sivertz, the recently 
retired Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, to appear before the Com- 
mittee as a witness. I am very pleased to welcome Mr. Sivertz on behalf of the 
Committee. I also wish to recognise the presence of Mrs. Sivertz here with us and 
also of Dr. Jenness. Mr. Sivertz, perhaps you wish to make a statement or say a 
few words before being questioned? 


Mr. B. G. SIvERTZ (former Commissioner of the Northwest Territories) : 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I felt it was an honour to receive your invitation to 
appear before the Committee. I have been news in the public press in recent 
weeks and it was not my intention to project myself and my views into the 
public forum in this way. I regret that that occurred. I believe it a matter of 


principle with me that trial of public issues, whether those that should be 


handled in a court of law or whether intergovernmental, usually are best 
conducted in the negotiation and discussion forums that are framed for the 
purpose rather than in the public forum. I am nota» believer in trial “by 
newspaper. 
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The spate of publicity on this subject has occurred and I think the impor- 
tant thing is not to review any elements of differences or frictions that might be 
implicit in what I have been reported as saying but rather what is to be done; 
where do we go from here; what does the future hold; how can we tackle 
constructively the problems which are very real problems of northern devel- 
opment? 

The differences I have had with the department are at the surface and above 
the surface and in the view of the public because of the publication of my private 
letter. They are evidence of dialogue—which is the popular word—discussion, 
differences I have had during all of the years I was Commissioner and the 
reasons here are of, perhaps, some interest to legislators. 


A department is a corporation; it is a corporate entity. It has a continuing 
function. It consists of individuals; individuals whose points of view vary over 
the entire spectrum. It, nevertheless, does have a continuing character to it in the 
Same sense that a corporation in the business world does and it, therefore, tends 
rather to be defensive and when there are changes proposed, they are often not 
easy to effect, in the rather slow turning machinery of a large government 
organization. 


It is almost axiomatic to say that you cannot expect swift action from 
governments. My retort is, ‘““why not”? I think the public wants swift action; I 
think the public wants and needs, indeed, and the nation needs, decisiveness and 
movement along the lines that the situations, as they change, demand. It is 
almost axiomatic to say that a royal commission is a device of government to put 
away into temporary storage a problem with which they do not want to deal. It 
is almost axiomatic to say that the recommendations of a royal commission have 
lots of shelves on which they can repose indefinitely. 


The commission that was set up by the Hon. Arthur Laing to study the 
development of government in the Northwest Territories was a wonderfully well 
chosen commission. It was given excellent terms of reference. It was asked to 
conduct its studies within the period of a year and report swiftly. It was 
suggested to the commission that the kind of thing that had been done by 
Denmark in examining Greenland and its problems in 1948 was the pattern that 
could be used with profit in Canada. That royal commission that was asked to 
study and report within a year did so. It recommended basic changes in that vast 
land of Greenland with its 30,000 people, then—grown now to over 40,000— 
the property of that small nation of Denmark of only 4 million people, which put 
forth tremendous efforts and tremendous expenditures from their tight budgets 
on behalf of their Arctic land and the people who live in it. 


The royal commission advised changing the status of Greenland from a 
tightly closed truly colonial area to an integral part of the Danish realm, with all 
the tremendous number of administrative and conceptual changes and financial 
changes that were entailed. The parliament of Denmark enacted the necessary 
legislation at once, after reaching the conclusion that they would adopt the 
report, and changes were under way within a year. So successful have they felt 
this to be that they have had not one but two re-examinations in order to 
determine the course that should be followed for the future and to have this 
done by a non-governmental agency, an outside agency, which is the great virtue 
of a royal commission. 
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The Chairman was kind enough to mention the attendance of Dr. Diamond 


-Jenness here. The things that I have said derive in part from the studies that he 


has made of the management of Arctic lands of the United States in Alaska, of 


: Denmark in Greenland, and of Canada in her Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


They are supplemented by my own observations during visits to Greenland and 


to Denmark. 


The vigour with which these things are going forward in other countries 
should be matched by Canada and we should not lag, I think. The Hon. Arthur 
Laing has visited the Soviet Union and has told us of the very real events that 
are taking place in the Arctic lands of that vast country, and the very real 
progress made there in educating hitherto primitive people to take their places in 
the industrial, scholarly, administrative and governmental activities of the land. 
Can these things be done in Canada? I say the answer is, of course, yes. I am not 
among those who think that Canada has been lagging unduly. When the Right 
hon. Louis St. Laurent spoke in the House of Commons in 1953, in introducing a 
bill to change the name of the department making northern development a 
feature of the name of the department, he said that Canada has administered 


' these vast lands of the north in a continuing state of absence of mind. I think 


that this perhaps has an unfair implication. After 1870, Canada was very busy 
putting straps across this land, communications and other things, and this 
continued until after the turn of the century. 

First of all, nobody was absent minded about the north in 1898, when the 
Yukon was cut out of the Northwest Territories and made into a territory by 
itself. In 1905, real steps were taken by cutting out the lands that are now 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and setting them up as provinces. Alberta had 80 per 
cent of her revenues from federal sources in the first years she was set up as a 
province. She had no easy time in getting under way after 1905. 

The remainder of the Northwest Territories was not carried forward, or 
worked upon, and it could not be. Canada was engaged in the first great war. She 
had no sooner recovered from that when she sank into the depths of that 
dreadful depression. Nobody could do anything in the second great war. It put an 
hiatus upon any development, northern or otherwise. After the second great war 
there has been real progress made; the first thing that was required for any 
northern development, especially in the economic sense, but in the educational, 


- too, and the developmental, was that the airplane had to be invented and 


brought to a standard of usefulness that it could travel through the north and 


- that did not exist until after the war. Before the war airplanes were flimsy little 


erates and you took a real chance if you used them. 


The maps did not exist until aerial photography made them possible and 
Canada knew what lands she had and what rivers and what lakes were in the 
Northwest Territories right up to the polar ocean. They did not exist before. It 
was 1948-49-50 before they were compiled. What has happened since then has 


been very, very great progress in the Northwest Territories of Canada. I would 


say we are ten years behind the Americans in Alaska. I would say we were 
more than that behind the Danes in Greenland and I would say we were still 
more behind the Russians with their Siberian development. 

Canada could be right out in front as an expert in northern operations and 
she is becoming so, too. Could things have been carried forward faster with 
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profit? I am among those who do not believe that that is the case. I think that 
Canada has done very creditably. I think the northland is now at a stage where 
she can take a real big step forward and that this is blueprinted in fact by the 
Carrothers Report which I happen to favour in almost every particular. It is, of 
course, a decision for the government to make, whether they adopt it or not. 

I suppose my principal point is that decisions are wonderful things and I 
think they should be made as soon as the evidence is in. Therefore, I did express 
impatience on the score of making decisions on the implementation of the 
Carrothers Report. I did this, however, as I wish to reiterate again, in a private 
letter and did not intend it to be entered in the public forum. Now, that it has 
become so, I still say the thing to do is not to thresh old straw of the past, and I | 
have no intention of uttering criticisms of persons or individuals with whom I — 
might have had differences. Differences of opinion are often, and usually, almost — 
always, honestly held and they might be wrong, including my opinions. They 
might be impossible to accept for other reasons. Nevertheless they should have 
their exposure and their working back and forth and decisions should be reached 
upon them. After decisions, then action should take place. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Badanai, for inviting me to make a statement. I 
wanted to explain to the Committee my general attitude on the matter of 
statements in the public press. 


The CHAIRMAN: Since we have this room only until eleven o’clock, it is up 
to you gentlemen to ask questions. I see Mr. Roxburgh. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: Mr. Sivertz, first of all, I just want to congratulate you on 
your forward way of expressing yourself. As far as I am concerned it is certainly 
satisfactory, and it is nice to hear a person come and express himself in that way. 

This is a rather general question; I realize, but you have had a vast 
experience in the north and with the problems of the northern development. 
Could you put in concise form. What are the first three most important problems — 
for northern development that the government and the department should, say, 
move quickly on? There are a number of necessary things to be done, I quite | 
realize that, and each one is important but there are some that are more 
important than others. If you had charge and were starting off what is the first 
project that you would begin? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: Bringing clarity to the management of the affairs of the people 
of the north. By and large, the jurisdiction of provinces in Canada is with the 
human matters: education, health and municipal affairs and local government, 
social welfare, professional development and labour legislation, and the manage- , 
ment of liquor, of prisons and the administration of justice at a certain level. 

In the past this has been a dichotomy as between federal and territorial. The 
territorial government is a quasi-provincial government and to it has been 
assigned the task of making laws in these various jurisdictional areas appropri- 
ate to a province or a quasi-province which a territory is. 

The management of services rendered to the people has been the responsi- 
bility of the territorial government, except for the Indian people and the Eskimo 
people who form the majority of the residents of the Northwest Territories and 
this has been reserved to the federal government. I am one of those strong — 


t 
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‘pelievers that, as the Americans often remind us in connection with their Negro 
problems, separate but equal is not equal. If you have the business of Indians in 
Canada managed by a separate agency from the agency that manages the affairs 
‘of other people who live as their neighbours, then you are saying, in effect, these 
people are so different and their problems are so different that they are not 
really part of the human race. They have to be handled by a different agency 
with different principles. This, I think, is all wrong. Even very, very minor 
‘things assume tremendous importance. As in the past, I am not talking about 
‘things now, cheques for family allowances to every mother who is white but if 
she is an Eskimo you give her a grocery list that the mounted policeman makes 
‘out. She knows all about this. What does it say to her? It says, “you are not 
competent”. It says that to her children and if a person has that ground into 
them, day in and day out, continually, in such minor administrative matters as 
‘the handling of family allowances, the registration of births of babies, “you are 
‘different, and moreover, you are not competent”, you are defeating your activi- 
ties of trying to make assets in the economic and human sense out of people who 
are liabilities in the economic sense at least. I say, therefore, that the first thing 
to do is to transfer to the territorial government the kind of activity that is now 
earried on by the two governments, federal and territorial and bring clarity to 


‘this so that all people in the Northwest Territories know that they look to the 


territorial government for the solution of their problems in these various areas 
whatever it is, and I have already mentioned, them. Of course, they are known to 
you better than to me. 


Mr. Kinpt: I have a supplementary question. Your thinking then is that the 
best job can be done when you get the decisions down close to the people. 


Mr. StveRTz: That is right. 
Mr. LAMBERT: This raises a very interesting point, Mr. Sivertz. In dealing 


‘with the Indian and Eskimo you propose procedures in the Northwest Territories 
which are much more advanced than do exist in the rest of Canada with regard 


to Indians. In other words, you are suggesting, frankly, that the administration 
of Indian and Eskimo affairs should be entirely in the hands of the territorial 
government. Now, earlier this week I sat in on a panel with Senator Gladstone, 
and this particular point was raised. It is my impression that many of the Indian 
population in the remaining part of Canada, do not, as yet, want that; they do 
not want that yet. In some ways, they prefer in their working to have, shall we 
say, a certain amount of self-determination among their own; but they are not 


_ prepared to go with the provincial administrations. What would be the result of 


accepting in total your proposition with regard to the Northwest Territories, but 


_ with certain reservations for the rest of Canada? 


Mr. Sivertz: A lead could be given by demonstrating in the Northwest 
Territories the effectiveness of this procedure. The demonstration of it is already, 
to a considerable extent, in evidence. The management of schooling for Indians 


in the Northwest Territories was taken over by the territorial through its school 
administration that is—forgive me for using a word that implies criticism—a 
tangled relationship in the school administration. The schooling is actually 
_ managed; buildings are built, and teachers are paid by the federal government. 
The territorial government pays the federal government for educating children 
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which are a territorial responsibility; and the whole thing is done under ter- 
ritorial law. It is a very tangled skein; it needs clarifying and straightening so 
that the people who work in it understand it, and the people whom it serves 
understand it, and they do not now. 

The education of Indians, of Eskimos, and of whites in the Northwest 


Territories has been all together in the same schools in all the communities, and — 


at the high school levels in the residences. The beneficial effects of this can be 


seen now. I say that if the things I outlined just now were put into effect in the — 
Northwest Territories, it would be in advance of what is done in the provinces, | 


Justification for this is that (1) the proportions of a problem make it different. In 


the Northwest Territories the proportions of Indians and Eskimos in the popula- — 


tion are far, far different—greater—than in any province. Therefore, it is urgent 
in the Northwest Territories that this problem be faced and solved; whereas 
most provinces do not feel any urgency in this matter at all. 


The Indian population is a comparatively small element in most provinces. I | 


know that many provinces are deeply concerned about the welfare of their 
Indians. I do not know of a single province that really thinks of the Indian 
people inside its borders, as, “our Indians’. When they talk to the federal 


government, they always say “they are yours”; instead of saying “these are | 


people who live in our province, and their welfare is our concern equally with 
other human beings”. Notwithstanding any legislation that was passed many 
years ago making them, to a certain extent, wards of the federal government, 
they are, nevertheless, residents of our province and we are vitally concerned in 
their welfare. This is, in fact, the attitude of the collected members of the 
Council of the Northwest Territories who have Indians in their constituencies, to 


the majority in most places, and who feel: ‘‘These are my constituents and Iam > 
speaking for them”. I, as commissioner presiding at the sessions, have got 


virtually nowhere in saying to them “this is a federal matter”. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Of course, there are several differences, I think, which may 


explain this. First of all, the non-existence of reservations, or Indian reserves, in — 


the north establishes a great difference. Secondly, the Indian and Eskimo in the 
north has had the right to vote pretty well all along the way. 


Mr. SIVERTZ: That is right. 
Mr. LAMBERT: In some of the provinces, Indians have not yet got to vote; I 


believe in Alberta last year perhaps was the first year in which they acquired the _ 


right to vote. I cannot agree with you when you say the provinces are saying 
“These are our people’, if they deny them the right to vote—those who are 
reserve Indians. There is an absolute conflict in philosophy there. You say there 
are people whom we will not allow to vote. This is where, I think, you get a 
fundamental difference in attitude between the Northwest Territories and the 
provinces. I was among those who tried to persuade Indians to vote in 1961 and 
1962. Those on reservations, when they got the right to vote, retired within a 
ghetto, or adopted almost a turtle-like attitude, because they felt that what they 
had was their protection. Since they had this, they did not want to go and deal 


‘ 


with the provinces who were an unknown. This may be dispelled now. I now i 
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come to my question—I hope it is my last one on this—concerning the timetable, 
and this is important. Do you see foresee that as of tomorrow, five years, or 10 


Mr. SIVERTZ: I see that as immediately. I said I have two points to make. The 
other point is that the Indians of the Northwest Territoiries are, by all the 
evidence that I have come to know, not only ready for this, but they are asking 
fer it: “Let us be served by the territorial government, not by the federal 
government, in the same way as our neighbours are.” 


L 


Mr. LAMBERT: Let us make the mistakes, if we are to have mistakes; let us 
‘make the mistakes ourselves, if we are going to make mistakes. 


0 


Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes, sir, this is right. 


| Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might be allowed to say, first, that I 
think anyone who had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Sivertz in Inuvik—as 
‘many of us here did—expected the opening remaks he made today would be in 
the tone and spirit in which they were made. In fact, if I may say so, the 
newspaper reports I read, to which he made reference, really did not tell me 
anything new that had not been implicit in the address he gave us at the dinner 
in Inuvik. I was very glad to see, in answer to the first question, that he placed 
the emphasis on people. In view of the remarks in the discussion with Mr. 
‘Lambert, I would like to say—as someone who has some 5,000 Indian people in 
‘his constituency—that my Indian people are asking for, and, in fact, demanding 
the sort of local responsibility, and acceptance by the provincial authorities in 
‘the way he suggests that the Indian people of the Northwest Territories are. I 
agree with him that the province has not quite caught up, as yet, with the Indian 
‘people themselves. Having said that, I recognize that there are differences of 
viewpoint among Indians in different regions of Canada, such as Mr. Lambert 
mentioned. 

| My question arising out of this to Mr. Sivertz is really twofold. First, can he 
offer to the Committee any suggestions on how we can do more than is being 
done to assist the Indian and Eskimo people to move into a position where they 
ean better look after their own affairs, and make possibly fewer mistakes? 
| Second, what can we do, in the federal parliament, to create a climate and an 
_ atmosphere which will stimulate more of the non-Indian population to look to 
the north for a place where they can build a permanent future? The latter part 
of my question is based on some of the comments and remarks we heard when 
_ We were in the north, about ‘tourists’. 


Mr. SIvERTZ: Well, earlier, Mr. Roxburgh pointed out that it is necessary to 
go forward on all fronts, and he asked me which I thought was the first. It is 
_ really wrong to put anything first; that is, to put any one of the things which are 
essential first. It is essential to think about the economic development of the 
north, the development of the Indian and Eskimo people who have hitherto been 
living on the game resources of the land, without schooling, without books, and 
_ with only primitive social and recreational arrangements, and with health condi- 
tions that are very, very poor. The development point, which we have now 
reached, is one where we have large numbers of young men and young women 
- coming out of the schools ready for a vocation, other than the vocation of hunter 
and trapper which the land cannot supply to them indefinitely, as their popula- 
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tion increases and the game tends to decrease. They do need wage employment; 
they do need an opportunity to enter professions. In the exercise of meeting 
these needs I suppose it is absolutely inevitable—I believe it is—that they move; 
all other Canadians find it necessary to move. You can tackle a man that you 
happen to meet on the street in any city in Canada, and the chances are about 
50-50 he was not born there. He moves in search of a location and a vocation 
appropriate to his personality, his education, and his qualifications. 

As industry develops in the north, it is going to require very high levels of 
technological arrangements. Any industry that is going to be competitive has to 
be mechanized and automated to the maximum today, and this is just all the 
more so in a remote place. This means specially highly trained personnel. The 
jobs for uneducated people are decreasing in number at an astonishing rate all 
through the country; this is going to be the more so in the north. I see no 
alternative, at all, but for the Eskimo and Indian people, who do not like to see 
their sons and daughters leave their homes any more than the people of the 
farms of Saskatchewan like to see their sons and daughters leave their homes, to 
accept that; they are going to have to see that happen. These youngsters will, 
however, feel strong pulls toward the north after they leave for education and | 
for training and they will return there in considerable numbers for a generation 
or two. But by and large they will form part of the general population of Canada 
in much the same way as the Chinese and Japanese, who were at one time 
concentrated on the Pacific Coast, are now to be found in every city and town in 
Canada—without any benefit of any Indian Act either. 


I see the need to think about the economic development of the north and I 
think this is a little ahead of its time. We are still in a phase of heavy investment 
by federal authority for exploration and development, but statistically it is 
absolutely out of the question to think of the northland as anything but vast in 
value. 

I often hear Canadians saying: “Is it really feasible to get any wealth out of 
the northland.” You go and talk to anyone in Europe, talk to any J apanese and 
he will think you are insane if you doubt that. He will say: “Land has wealth; 
there is mineral; give us an area of land that is large and it has mineral wealth in 
it period.” In the Northwest Territories we have nearly three times as much of 
the pre-Cambrian rock as Ontario has. Ontario takes out $1.4 billion every year 
out of her pre-Cambrian rocks in bright, shiny metal wealth. We have three 
times that. Is there any imaginable reason to suppose that we cannot take out 
that much—three times as much as is coming out of Ontario today, when we 
finish doing the prospecting and mine finding, throughout these lands? 


When you are dealing with large areas, as with large populations, you make 
predictions which are much more reliable than any predetermined or actual 
finding conditions, just as a life insurance company can give you statistical 
predictions as to how many people will die at any given age. Over a large 
population you can say definitely that with so many cubic miles of sedimentary 
geological formations, you have oil and gas and you have it in predictable 
quantities, if your sample is large. Our sample in the Northwest Territories is — 
about the largest in the world. We have oil and gas up there and we have lots of 
it and we will find it. This will pay off in the future very very handsomely. It is 
really a separate question it seems to me. People ask me why we do not delay the ‘ 
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education development of Eskimo and Indian people until there are jobs for 
them in the north. You cannot do it; you cannot put them on ice, not people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind, you are next. 


Mr. Linn: Mr. Sivertz, I enjoyed your talk at Inuvik and I have enjoyed 
your resumé here today. One thing that concerns me about Inuvik and Fort 
Smith in particular was more or less the exclusion of the Indian problem from 
our discussion by our departmental employees. Especially at Inuvik we heard a 
great deal of the problems of the establishment; but although I looked at a sign 
or a cairn out in front where the three races met we heard very little of the 
Indian problem and the Eskimo problem. Then, when we got to Fort Smith, we 
had a public meeting from which the Indians were practically excluded and I 
think we were going to hear again a lot about the problem of the establishment, 
put it developed in a little different way. We went from there to Yellowknife 
and I understand that there is an Indian reserve at Fort Rae, and I do not know 
why but I would have very much liked to visit Fort Rae. Can you enlighten us 
any on our public relations, or our relationship, as a government, to the civil 
servants and to the Indian and the Eskimo. What I mean is: Are we getting down 


_ from the government level to the establishment level. Is the establishment level 
_ reaching out to the Indian and the Eskimo level, or are we getting bogged down 
_ between the government and the establishment? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a complicated question. 


Mr. SIvertz: I will have to give a generalized answer, I am afraid. I feel that 
you are suggesting that we have—when I say “we” I mean Canadians in general 
and the federal government in particular—not come to grips with this question 


in the Northwest Territories, I refer to the term I favour, namely, building a 


community that embraces all people. I must say the answer is “yes”; we have 
not. I have said that a department in the federal government tends to have a 
corporate personality. 

The various departments of government that function in the north tend to 
use the principles, the corporate image, the personality that they have through- 
out Canada and use it in the north as well, notwithstanding that this may not 
accord with the objectives of another department and here I am turning away 


from the territorial government, because the territorial government has really 


been an adjunct in past years of the Department of Northern Affairs. It has been 
indistinguishable to the people of the Northwest Territories and they have not 
really turned out even to vote for the elected members in satisfactory numbers. 
In the next election, you will see this vastly changed. I worked at this during the 
years I was commissioner and it has changed. But the Department of Northern 
Affairs, throughout the years, has had the task of the schools, health matters and 
so on, because they are the civil servants of the government of the Northwest 
Territories. They have managed these things, but they have never found means 
to require from other departments of the federal government that they co-oper- 
ate in these objectives. I am afraid I may have spoken to the Committee in 
Inuvik on this point that I have just mentioned. I said “co-operate”, and that is 
such a wonderfully generalized word. I really must give you examples, and that 
gets into particularizations that I thought I would stay away from, but I cannot. 
25178—2 
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There is a thing that is more of an obstacle to the objectives that you speak 
of than any other single thing and that is the operation of the crown owned 
housing regulations, made by the Treasury Board of Canada at the insistence of 
the various departments who have occasion to provide houses for their em- 
ployees. There is National Defence, to a very large extent, at remote places; the 
Department of Transport who must provide houses for lighthouse keepers and 
there are many others, of course. 

The crown owned housing regulations are applied to all federal depart- . 
ments, including Northern Affairs and notwithstanding that they are real obsta- 
cles to the development of a corps, a cadre of northern government employees . 
and workers, they remain in effect year after year, notwithstanding the fact 
that Northern Affairs has been saying repeatedly and repeatedly to the other 
departments: “These are not suitable for our purposes, in fact they block us.” Let 
me tell you why. The crown owned house is rented to the employee at a 
subsidized rent which includes the cost of his fuel oil, his electric power and his 
water. It is provided with furniture, bought by purchasing agents, and when the 
employee is engaged in southern Canada, he is given his instructions on the 
matter of housing. And what is said by all of these instructions, translating the 
financial benefits and the other matters into words, is roughly this: “Here are 
airplane tickets; you take your wife and your children with you and your 
suitcases and you go to this northern place where you are to live and work and 
you leave all your furniture in storage in this city of Ottawa, or Vancouver, or 
wherever we are talking about for the duration of your employment in the) 
north, whether it is one year or whether it is 20 years. You live in a house that 
we designate and that we furnish and that, we paint. You burn all the oil you 
wish, it does not matter to your revenue, your income, and you burn all the 
electric power that you wish.” This absolutely and effectively conveys to the . 
employees that we do not want the employee to be a resident of that community, | 
to put roots down there, but to be a camper. Does the federal government really — 
want that? The answer is ‘‘no” and the Department of Northern Affairs does not 
want that either. The regulations that have been in effect all these years do say 
that. Therefore, the neighbours say to the federal employee: “You are not one of | 
us; do not talk to us about whether the snow ploughing has been done well or | 
whether sidewalks should be laid on this roadway, you will not have to pay for 
it.” His neighbours say that they do not like civil servants and the reason is 
simply that they have all their windows open at 40 below zero, since the cost of — 
the oil does not matter to them. Of course, this is ridiculous. This is not true; 
people do manage their affairs really well, but this is the kind of thing from, 
which good community relations are built or bad community relations develop. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Could I ask a supplementary at this time? 


Mr. SIvERTZ: Let me just say one other thing. The family that finds it 
possible to live with a set of furniture bought by other people, in rooms that are 
painted by other people, stands that usually for not more than three, four or five ° 
years. After that husband and wife get saying to each other: ““Why are we here?” | 
They then leave. . 

I have put into effect very, very simple changes for the employees of the : 
territorial government, and that is that the same amount of money that it costs - 
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to supply the oil and the electric power and the house itself, be conveyed to the 


employee in cash and then he is free to rent that crown owned house, if he 


‘wishes without losing money, or to buy or build a house of his own, or to live in 


a trailer, if that is his wish. 
So strong is the need for people to have around themselves the things that 
belong to their domestic establishment that many employees of the Department 


of Northern Affairs at the present time forgo $100 to $150, or $200 a month, in 


financial benefits, in order that they might live in a house that they have bought 
themselves and into the walls of which they can drive nails at their choice; and 
into which they can invite a person to live, or build an apartment in the 


‘pasement, and have another family live there, and draw revenue. You cannot do 
‘that in a crown owned house. They do this because they want to. We have made 
‘this change. It is hailed by all of the people that we have spoken to as the 
‘greatest single measure to build community in the north. 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: I think you have pretty well answered what I was going to 
ask, Mr. Sivertz, except what Mr. Lind brought up and it was very noticeable. 
In Frobisher Bay, for example, the council is made up of Eskimos and whites 
with the majority Eskimos, because there is a majority of Eskimos there. They 
did not even have an Indian on the council in Fort Smith until it was brought to 


|their attention by one of our members. The attitude of the people toward the 
Indians and Eskimos in Inuvik was entirely different from that in Frobisher Bay. 


I feel that you have answered partly but there did not seem to be that togeth- 
erness, to use an ordinary word, in those communities. Why? Why should it be 


different in Frobisher from those other communities. They seemed to be so far 
apart it was really quite discouraging to some of us and, it was quite appalling, 


especially where they did not even have a representative on the group that met 
us. We went up there to talk to the Indians and all people but, mainly to the 
Indians and the Eskimos, to get their ideas of what they thought and here we did 
not even see one on the council. Why? I can understand the situation and I think 


you have hit a problem and a solution, as far as it goes, whether our department 


goes for it or not. There is certainly something in what you just said but I would 


like to know why the situation in Inuvik and Fort Smith is, shall we say different 
from Frobisher Bay. 


Mr. SivERTz: These things have a way of maturing and developing. Since 
you were at Inuvik, and that is only six months ago, quite real advances have 
taken place. They were already under way when you were there. They are in 
‘response to the ferment brought in by a few people, a few of the white people. 
They are also, however, in response, to no small degree, to the increase in 
competence to make themselves felt in community affairs by some of the Indians 
and Eskimos. They have an increasing understanding of how you deal with these 
white men and how you deal with each other in an urban or small urban 


_ relationship. 


I have great encouragement concerning the town of Tnuvik. To quote one of 
my friends who lives there: “This is the most exciting place ina social sense in 
the North American continent”. This is a town created out of nothing, put to- 


| gether by disparate parts that knew nothing about how to come together at 
_ least ten years ago when it started. Now at the end of ten years this community 


has petitioned to become a village. 
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I think even five years ago people would have said this is never going to 
happen. Well, in fact, many people did tell me, “Inuvik is simply a lost aggrega- 
tion of lost souls’. They have, however, put themselves together as a community, 
in its beginnings, at least. But do not underestimate the importance of such 
things as I have described in the crown owned housing regulations, and add to it - 
one more factor: a cadre of northern employees employed by the government of 
the Northwest Territories to be school teachers, or to be administrators, or to be | 
mechanics, and not employed by a federal government who, if pressed hard 
enough, will appoint them to some other place. The government of the North- | 
west Territories as new employer of these people, which they will be if the 
Carrothers Report is implemented, will engage people to work in the Northwest | 
Territories, that being the understanding from the time the man made his 
application. He is going to work in the Northwest Territories and nowhere else | 
at all as far as that employment is concerned. This is not the case with 800 
employees of the Department of Northern Affairs in the MacKenzie District 
now. 

They can apply for a transfer to Ottawa and a great number of them do. The 
several hundred employees of the Department of Transport can and do apply, 
and whether they apply or not, they will find themselves transferred from there 
to some airport or communication centre somewhere else in Canada. They do 
think of themselves as temporarily employed in the Northwest Territories. 

I have had it said to me, “‘you will have a lot of trouble getting people to go 
and live and work permanently in the Northwest Territories.” That has not been 
my experience. Every time we put out an advertisement we get lots of applica- 
tions from people who do address themselves to the proposition of going, 
complete with family, and living for the indefinite future in the context of the 
Northwest Territories government service, in a Northwest Territories com-— 
munity. 

This is why I say decisions are wonderful things. If people make decisions © 
and get them firm in their minds and say, “this is our home,” it does things 
to them that they cannot possibly have done to them or their friends and 
families, if they have it open to them that if we do not like the boss that 
has recently come here, we cannot get along with that fellow, so I will ask 
for a transfer. 


Mr. BARNETT: Just another point, I noted that Inuvik recently was advertis- 


ing, I think it was in Inuvik, for a town clerk or town administrator. Did they get 
one? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: I just noticed in the Inuvik paper only yesterday that they had 
seventeen applications. This is the clerk of the village of Inuvik to come into 
existence on the lst of April. 


Mr. CHATWoop: I will try to keep my question short and part of it has 
already been answered. I was going to ask Mr. Sivertz to comment on the fact of | 
the north being a good place to live, which to me, it would seem to be. That is 
already answered. 

I would now like to ask Mr. Sivertz another question regarding industry | 
going into the north. Sometimes we tend to think of the north as being a \ 
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far-away place with extremes of temperature, and so on. In one particular part 
‘of my riding the equipment operates around 24 hours a day and the temperature 
might go to 30 or 40 or more below. The equipment is designed to take this. Are 
there any extremes of weather or temperature that would preclude industry 
operating in parts of the north. 


! Mr. SIvertTz: I think not. I think there is no bar to industrial operations 
posed by cold weather. Temperature drops occur at Winnipeg to approximately 
the same low levels that they do anywhere in the Northwest Territories. The 
lowest region in the Northwest Territories is, I suppose, Yellowknife. There is no 
bar to the operations in temperatures that run to 30 and 40 below as a general 
rule, through January and February, and which dip occasionally to 50, and very 
occasionally to 60 below, but this does occur in the southern provinces. An 
industrial operation such as Thompson in northern Manitoba has temperatures as 
low as anywhere in the Northwest Territories. Remember, the Northwest Ter- 
ritories is a land bordered by sea and has many of these big islands and the 
temperatures in those regions are generally much more moderate than in the 
‘eentre of the continent. You never see 60 below in the northern islands. Fifty-five 
‘below is, I think, the lowest recorded at Frobisher Bay. 


Mr. Tucker: Mr. Sivertz mentioned sometime ago that the population 
increases yet tends to decrease. I wonder if he would elaborate on that remark. 


Mr. SivertTz: I said the population tends to increase and game on which the 
people have hitherto lived tends to decrease. 


Mr. Kinpt: I have a few questions and I shall be very brief. The first 
problem is to get government capital and private capital into the north country 
‘to stimulate development. One of the things we have often talked about in 
committee is that the north country capital put up there by the government is 
not lost. The north is more or less of a shed and the money thrown up there runs 
pack down into the large centres, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Montreal, and 
so on. So the money spent internally within Canada is not lost and therefore we 
should not be so niggardly with the capital grants by government to develop the 
north. Our main concern should be as to how they are spent in order to bring 
about the end product that we desire. Would you agree with that and would you 
comment on it? 

Mr. SiverTz: I agree with that. I do not think the government of Canada has 
been niggardly in its allocations of money for northern development. It has spent 
very handsome sums of money and I think sums that are appropriate to the 
fraction of the national revenue. When I say industrial or economic development 
of the north, this is at the present time, and in the recommendations of the 
Carrothers Report, a continuing concern of the federal government. I do not 
think it is necessary to assume that it would necessarily ever go to provincial 
ownership. It could be that the ownership of the vast resources of the northland 
_ would remain federal into the indefinite future. 


Mr. Kinpt: My second question is, from your earlier statement, would you 
agree that the services to be turned over to the people should be turned over 
_ gradually? I am thinking of those services which they can assimilate first, and 
then as rapidly as they can handle them, local services—probably the judiciary 
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will be last—will be turned over, rather than as we have it now, where the 
departments of government in Canada and in Ottawa are responsible for differ- 
ent functions throughout the nation. There are 22 departments, and each one of 
them falls over itself and sends representatives into the north country to help 
with the problems that are within the province of their particular department. 
Many times those people who are in the north country are not familiar with the 
problems that they are handling. It would be far better in your view, I would | 
judge, if these were all co-ordinated and gradually put under the administration — 
of a local government. | 


Mr. SIVERTZ: That is true. I think the Carrothers report suggests that the 
main transfer of the management of services can be accomplished in two years, I 
think it can be done. Possibly the time is a little short. The other departments, I 
know, have employee problems in the north. There was an earlier question | 
concerning this and the relationship of the white people in the northern com- 
munities to the Indian population. 


Mr. KinpT: I have one other question with respect to communications. 
Someone spoke about employees going in, and when they come out they say they 
are going out. In other words, they regard the north as not a place to make a 
home but rather to go in and come out. To a certain extent, perhaps, some of that 
is traceable to the fact that there is still a lack of communications. For instance, I 
have been up in the north on many occasions and there is radio, to be sure, but 
there is no TV, and such things as hockey games, football games; all of the things — 
which make up a part of Canada are not seen by the people in the north. Iam 
wondering if we could not, by Earlybird satellite, and other things, and as 
rapidly as possible, as part of our program, bring these things to the people of 
the north so that they feel they are a part of Canada and so that they will say, “I 
am not going in and then I am coming out”. Is your view along that line? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: Completely. These things are being arranged for now. The © 
Hon. Arthur Laing has been in touch with the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and has very encouraging results. 

Mr. KinptT: My final thought is that it is like a breath of fresh air to one 
sitting on this Committee to have one with the experience of Mr. Sivertz come 
before us and, may I say, one who is a master of his subject. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Sivertz, this has been a very enlightening 


morning as far as I am concerned. The question I want to ask is regarding 
education—we have not got time to go into health—and the way education is 
tied in to the labour problem. Mr. Roxburgh brought up one of the questions that, 
I was thinking about and that is in the eastern Arctic we had a very large turn- 
out of Eskimos and Indians who seemed to be vitally interested in the problems 
there. When we got over to the Western Arctic there was a lack of this, notably 
at Fort Smith and at some of the other places. You brought up the question a 
little earlier of the Territorial government of the north looking after this. If you | 
can get into the position where you can educate the teachers and the nurses for 
two classes of people and educate the natives up there so that you can work them » 
back and forth across the north, they would have no interest in coming back. 
Can you foresee this taking place, or can you foresee getting any of the people in ' 
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these two classes who were brought north from the south to stay in the north as 
‘residents up there? By working in this way can we get away from the problem 
that we heard about in various places of hiring the natives and the complaint 
that they were not reliable, and would not stay on the jobs. Will this overcome 
this problem in the foreseeable future? 


| Mr. SIVERTZ: I am absolutely certain of it. It is already being overcome to an 
extent that gives positive assurance of this. There is nothing inherent in Eskimo 
‘blood or Indian blood in reliability or unreliability in coming to the job on time. 
I can name Eskimos by the dozen who do a first class job in wage employment, 
and Indians, too; and as they understand the society and the disciplines of their 
employment they will turn to this increasingly. The non-communication or the 


'non-cooperation of other departments is being worked on effectively, though not 
as effectively as it could be, but real progress is being made. For the first time 
‘other departments have joined in a proposal that Mr. Laing put forward and that 
Mr. Cété has pressed upon other departments, that: “In the next 10 years I want 


to see 75 per cent of your Northwest Territories employees be local residents”. 


| We use the term “local residents”, not Eskimos and Indians; we do not want any 
differentiation at all. This is an objective which has now been adopted by the 


Department of Northern Affairs and I congratulate them on this. And they have 


| got it across to the other departments. 


Performance may fall short, because the conviction is not universally held 


‘that this matters in some of the other departments. I can think of a department 


| that saw fit to employ a person in a key position in the north who was one who 


regarded Eskimos and Indians as coloured people over whom whites are definite- 


ly superior in every way, and who was urging his neighbours to join a society 
‘which I could not distinguish from the John Birch Society. It operates among us, 


to our great disadvantage, I think, in stimulating intolerance and hatreds. This is 
the kind of person who has no place working in the development of Canada, but 


who cannot be tolerated at all in a northern community which consists largely of 
_ Eskimos and Indians, where the school consists of Eskimos and Indians. To have 


a key person going around saying, “I do not send my children to this school. I 
send them outside. It costs me real money, but I am not going to have them 


brought up with these coloured people,” is the kind of thing that should be 
simply put to one side. 


Mr. CHAtTWoop: That is in a very small minority, though, is it not? 


Mr. Sivertz: I know one instance of this kind of thing, but this should not be 
tolerated at all. I assure you that this is not the Department of Northern Affairs. 
They have always addressed themselves to this, but this mention by me to the 
men who have supervision over this employee draws the response: “We cannot, 
of course, interfere with the views held by a man who is in our employ.” I say, 
“Yes, but I do not know how much damage this does to the objectives that we 


_ are really here for.” 


Mr. Tucker: Is this person to whom you refer still employed, and what is 


_ the nature of his work? 


Mr. Stvertz: He has gone, but he went in the normal course of transfer. He 


did not go because of my proposals. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sorry to inform you that we are a few 
minutes over time. There are several members who have other commitments. We 
have the room until 11 o’clock and it is 10 minutes past 11 o’clock now. 


Mr. RoxpurGH: Is somebody coming for the room? I would like to ask a 
question about the birds. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will it be a short one? 


Mr. ROXBURGH: Yes; it is about the migratory birds. You mentioned earlier: 
that they were decreasing. When we were up there we asked the Mounted Police, 
and in the eastern and mid-sections they told us that they just had to close their 
eyes because the people needed the food, and yet in the western section it was a 
different thing. How do you feel about the Migratory Birds Convention Act 
affecting the population in that area? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: The Council of the Northwest Territories has asked the Hon. 
Arthur Laing to see whether the Migratory Birds Convention might be modified 
to enable the northern people to have some access to the shooting of these birds 
that are essential to them. The same request has gone to the United States 
government from residents of the northern part of Alaska, and I believe that Mr. 
Laing is taking this up vigorously. 


Mr. McWILuiaM: There is a case before the courts now on this subject. 


The CHAIRMAN: There was a recommendation from our Committee, as you 
recall, gentlemen, with regard to this question. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: I just wanted to get Mr. Sivertz’s opinion on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: This has been a very fruitful and interesting meeting, and I 
wish to thank Mr. Sivertz on behalf of the Committee for appearing before us 
and giving us the benefit of his experience which undoubtedly will be very 
helpful to our members. Again, Mr. Sivertz, I thank you very much indeed for 
appearing here and for being a very effective witness. 


Gentlemen, at our meeting next Thursday, at the same time in this room, it 
is expected that Mr. Don Hummel will be before us. He is an American and has 
an interest in the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park. He 
also at one time was the chairman of the conference of national park concession- 
ers in the United States. Mr. Hummel has confirmed by telephone, and I also 
expect to receive a letter of confirmation any day now. He is coming from 
Washington to appear here. 


This meeting is now adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
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Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Orange be substituted for that of Mr. Nixon 
nm the Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


| Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 2, 1967. 
(32) 
The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 9.47 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Dinsdale, Duquet, Gundlock, 
[abel, Haidasz, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Lambert, Laprise, McWilliam, Neveu, 
Yrange, Roxburgh, Tucker, Watson (Assiniboia)—(16). 
Also present: Mr. Coté (Nicolet-Yamaska), M.P. 


In attendance: Mr. Don Hummel, hotelier in Waterton Lakes National Park, 
\Iberta. 


On motion of Mr. McWilliam, seconded by Mr. Duquet, 
Resolved,—That Mr. Orange again be Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 


On the matter of national parks, Mr. Hummel gave an opening statement, 
opies of which were distributed to the members. He referred to national parks 
yolicy and his interest as principal stockholder in the Prince of Wales Hotel, 
Naterton Lakes National Park, Alberta. 


Mr. Hummel was questioned. 


The questioning having been completed, the Chairman thanked Mr. Hummel 
or his attendance. 


| At 11.18 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, February 2, 1967. 
9.47 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

_ Prior to our departure for the parks, last December, as you will recall, Mr. 
3ud Orange, the Vice-Chairman, was substituted because he could not go with 
is. During his absence, of course, the office of Vice-Chairman remained vacant. 
if it is your pleasure, I would ask for a motion that he be re-elected Vice- 
‘hairman of the Committee. 

Mr. McW1ti1aM: I move that Mr. Bud Orange again be Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. DuQuET: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favour? 

An hon. MEMBER: We should have an election. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have before us today Mr. Don Hummel who 
will speak on the matter of national parks. Mr. Hummel is former Chairman of 
she Conference of National Park Concessioners in the United States. He also has 
yn interest in the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, 
Alberta. 

Mr. Hummel, since you have written to me on a letterhead which incorpo- 
rates the words “Glacier Park Incorporated”, I assume that you also have an 
interest in Glacier National Park which is in the United States and is contiguous 
to Waterton Lakes National Park in Canada. Perhaps you would like to touch on 
this during your opening statement. 

Gentlemen, I am now going to ask Mr. Hummel to address you on his 
proposal. Mr. Hummel. 

Mr. Don Hume (Hotelier in Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta): 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity to be here today to make a presentation to you on behalf of the 
company that owns the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park 
in Canada. As your Chairman has said, I have been associated with the national 
parks in the United States for some time, having operations in McKinley Park, 
Alaska and Lassen Volcanic National Park in California as well as in Glacier 
National Park, Montana which, as you gentlemen know, has been dedicated as 
the Waterton Glacier International Peace Park. The operations at the Prince of 
Wales are intimately co-ordinated with the operations in Glacier National Park 
for those people coming down from Banff and Lake Louise and other parts into 
‘Waterton Lakes and Glacier National Park and the United States Parks, as well 
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as those originating in the United States and moving into Glacier and up intc 
Waterton Lakes and into Banff and Lake Louise. 


It is my privilege to be able to make a presentation to you here today as my 
interest arises out of the fact that I have a financial interest as the principal stock 
holder in the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes. These facilities were 
erected by the Great Northern Railway, starting in 1926, pursuant to a lease 
granted by the Crown. Their lease contains a provision for renewal in perpetui- 
ty. My company acquired these facilities from the Great Northern Railway in 
1961 after receiving approval from your government and relying on the 
covenant of the Crown that the building was erected on a perpetual lease. We, of 
course, have the obligation to fulfill our terms of the lease. : 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources now proposes 
policies which would unilaterally abrogate the property right without compensa- 
tion and without our consent, if the policies proposed are adopted. 


We respectfully oppose such policies and request that you disavow the 
action as being contrary to Canadian law and in derogation of a contract right 
entered into with duly authorized representatives of the Crown. It was on a 
reliance on these terms of lease that the Great Northern and my company 
together have invested some $1 million. The replacement value, if indeed you 
could replace these facilities today, would be about $2 million. 


Our objections are based on legal and equitable grounds. We also question 
the advisability of the proposed policy because of the adverse effect upon 
operations in the Park, and upon investments, in the National Parks. A policy 
which, in effect, expropriates a property right without compensation will ad- 
versely affect these investments. 


May I apologize here for having received the statement back too late to 
make the necessary changes. I requested that it be changed and a rather poor 
job of blocking out has been done. I offer my apologies for the rather messy look: 
of this statement. | 


Briefs have been submitted to you by eminent counsel which we want to. 
adopt by incorporation without the necessity of boring you with repeating them 
here. George Steer, as an attorney for the Banff, J asper and Waterton Chambers 
of Commerce has made such a presentation and we are a member of the 
Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce. In substance these briefs support the 
validity of the perpetual leases and your Bill of Rights guarantee that this will 
not be taken away without due process of law. 


As a foreigner, I want to make it clear that I am privileged to do business in 
your country and I have no right to say what your policies should be. As an 
investor in your country I think I do have a right to rely on the covenants, made 
on your behalf by the Crown, on which I made my investment. The proposal to 
reduce a perpetual option to a renewal—a limited option—with an amortizing 
schedule would be taking a property right—a very valuable property right. 
—without compensation. The protection of private property is basic in your. 
country and in mine. The fact is that it is this protection that has encouraged the. 
investment which has resulted in the rapid development of both our countries, a 
fact that is not existing in all countries in the world and sometimes retards their 


development. ti 
{] 
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i I have no quarrel with the right of the Dominion Government to change its 
o0licy. It is the right of that government to abrogate a contract which results in 
she depreciation of my investment without compensation that we wish to oppose. 
[f such a change in policy is believed advisable then I believe, in equity, we 
should be compensated for our loss before the policy is changed, or, at least, as a 
result of the change of policy. 


| 


| It is difficult for us to comprehend what advantages will accrue, or in what 
manner the reduction of the term of the lease of the Prince of Wales would 
advance the cause of the administration of the basic policy of the National Parks 
which is set out as being for “the benefit, education and enjoyment of all the 
people of Canada”, which we thoroughly endorse and agree with. The people 
who visit Waterton Lakes must continue to be served. The Prince of Wales 
would continue to be available to provide that service. It is inconceivable that 
anyone would want to dismantle this beautiful building with its alpine architec- 
ture, its hand hewn timbers, and the quality of its construction. Its capacity to 
serve visitors to Waterton is unimpaired although it is now forty years old. Its 
capacity to inspire admiration is enhanced, for the skills that produced it are 
nonexistent today. 

In what manner would the reducing of the term of the lease change the 
location, the facility, its appearance, its ability to serve Park visitors? On the 
contrary, reducing the term would introduce uncertainty into the operation. The 
fact is that the mere announcement of these proposed policy changes has caused 
uncertainty today. We have had plans for further investments to enlarge the 
dining room facilities, to provide additional motel rooms and accommodations for 
larger tours or groups. These plans have been suspended pending the clarifica- 
tion of this policy. 

These facilities can be operated only ninety days each year. This means 
reliance upon student and temporary help during the operating season. If proper 
service is to be given, it is necessary to have a nucleus of a year round crew upon 
which to build a summer organization. Under the proposed conditions, a compa- 
ny cannot attract and hold capable people unless there is reasonable assurance of 
continuity of operations. People want a career and assurances that the company 
they join can continue to give them employment. The longer the term the more 
stability you build into the operation. In fact, Canada’s policy has been vastly 
superior to those that prevail in the United States. 

| In the United States, the limitation on leases by statute is thirty years. This 
has been a severe impediment to development. As a result the Department of the 
Interior, who has jurisdiction over national parks, has developed policies to 
‘extend leases and establish continuity. One policy is to grant the existing 
concessionaire—we call them concessionaires rather than lease-holders—a pref- 
erential right to renewal of his lease upon the expiration of the term. Even 
though the term is limited to 30 years, they give a preferential right to renewal 
at the end of the time. 

Another policy permits the National Park Service to cancel a contract before 
the term expires to give the concessionaire a new contract right for the statutory 
limit where a substantial investment is required. It has been recognized that as 
‘the contract comes to a close no new investments are made, so they cancel the 
‘contract and give you a new contract for the statutory period. Still another 
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policy grants the concessionaire a preferential right to provide all new services 
that are required during the term of the lease. 


I might explain that the emphasis is on having one concessionaire in a 
national park in the United States because they require you to provide those 
services that are unprofitable as well as those that give a profit. As a result, when 
they had several concessionaires, everybody wanted to do the profitable opera- 
tions and nobody wanted to do the unprofitable ones, so that service was erratic 
during the season. Despite all these policies designed to get extended term and 
continuity of operations, the concessionaires were unable to secure equity and 
mortgage capital. Iam referring now to United States. As a result, in 1965 the 
Congress wrote these Departmental policies into law. This law, (PL 89-249), in 
addition to adopting the policies, guarantees every concessionaire that he will 
be paid reproduction costs less observed depreciation if for any reason his 
contract is not renewed. The entire policy is designed to avoid changing conces- 
sionaires so as to maintain continuity of operations. 


In Canada, you have not had these problems because you provided security 
of investments and continuity of operations. It resulted from the perpetual 
leases. Uncertainty as to the security of investment produces some very undesir- 
able results. In addition to making it difficult, if not impossible, to secure the 
necessary equity and mortgage capital, the following effects are evident: 


1. As the lease terms draw to a close, no new investments are made to meet 
the rising public visitation requirements. 


2. Maintenance of facilities deteriorates particularly towards the end of the 
contract. Only that maintenance necessary to keep operational is done. No 
replacements or new equipment are provided. Now, this is not theory; this is the 
exact experience we have had on the United States’ side. 


3. Buildings erected on limited leases are built as cheaply as possible. Only 
minimum standards are met. As a result, maintenance costs climb and hazards of 
fire and accident are increased. Problems of surveillance for the National Park 
Service increase as buildings age and deteriorate. ) 


4. Service declines as the concessionaire (leaseholder) seeks to extract the 
last dollar before his lease expires. 


5. Service declines as experienced employees seek more stable employment. 
Employees have family obligations. They want a career and retirement benefits. 


Short term concessionaires cannot supply this because of the uncertainty of their: 
Own operations. 


6. The National Park Service also loses knowledgeable and experienced 
leaseholders who have knowledge of the area; who know the needs of the Park 
visitor; and who are familiar with the policies and objectives of the National 
Park Service. A knowledgeable and experienced leaseholder can be an asset 
almost as valuable in advancing the park policies as an experienced Park Service 
employee. 

In fact, the concessionaire-leaseholder often sees many, Many more times, 
the number of people who come to the park than the park service employee. He 
can either transmit the policies and objectives of a national park service, or you 
can lose the advantage of having an experienced man in the park. t 


| 


| 
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We are further confused by the proposal to amortize the investment over 


‘he term of the lease. In addition to being eminently unfair, it will inject a 
sonsiderable administrative and audit problem. 


Let us examine the Prince of Wales as an example. 


| The initial investment was made in 1926-27. The investment at that time 
was $775,995. In the term 1957-60 an additional $200,000 was put in. Since 1961 
another $35,000 has been invested and, as I indicated, we expected to put in more 
until this change of policy came up. 


: 
| 


| The first investment was made—that is in 1926-27—-when carpenters’ wages 
were from $2.50 to $3. a day. Lumber prices ranged from $5. to $15 a thousand. 
In 1957-60 carpenters received about $3 an hour. Now they receive in excess of 
$5. an hour and lumber costs as much as $400 a thousand board feet. The 
buildings are forty years old, but just last year the replacement value for 
insurance purposes, excluding foundations, which they will not insure, was 
$1,750,000. 


What are we supposed to depreciate under the amortization Schedule; the 
original investment of $774,995. The replacement cost of two million dollars? 
The original investment of forty years ago, plus the investments of 1957-60 and 
1961-66? 


It is obviously unfair and unrealistic to depreciate the original investment 
when three dollars bought the services of a carpenter for a day at that time and 
it now takes five dollars to get his services for one hour. The important thing is 
‘not the number of dollars, but a sum large enough to replace the buildings and 
facilities with like kind, character and capacity to provide the same service 
‘today. That is why our contracts on the United States side specify reproduction 
cost less observed depreciation. It has nothing to do with investment. 


ig 


It is obvious that the so-called amortization of investment is a confused 
attempt to use a depreciation factor, used in computing earnings for tax pur- 
‘poses, as a device to have a leaseholder turn over the business without payment. 
That so-called amortization schedule bears no relation to actual depreciation. I 
believe that is self-evident. The Prince of Wales is 40 years old. If this concept 
had been in effect during this lease, and if no new investments had been made in 
1957-60 or 1961-66, and if all the money in the amortization schedule had been 
_ put into an account, we would have less than half the money necessary to rebuild 
the Prince of Wales. And the government would get a building without payment 
which would cost them around $2 million if they had to replace it today. Can 
“anyone say the depreciation factor had any relationship to actual depreciation? 
Or that consideration has been given to the decline in the purchasing power of 
' the dollar? 


I have seen the reasons advanced in support of the proposal to pay home- 
-ewners but not commercial operations, as the latter could pay out their 
investment during the term of a 42 year lease. This may be true for some 
businesses but it is certainly not true for the Prince of Wales. The extent of the 
investment and the shortness of the season will not permit the replacement of 
the cost of the investment plus a reasonable return on the money invested if any 
money is put back in to maintain the facility properly. 
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There are also serious problems facing the owner in the handling of capital 
investments during the term of the lease. There is a limit to the amount that 
taxing authorities will allow you to expense even if you are permitted to do so 
by the lease. There is the additional fact that your business must be able to earn 
enough to write off this even if it is permitted and, as I have indicated, it | 
certainly cannot be done in the case of the Prince of Wales. You cannot do it on 
90 days of operation, about 70 of which are profitable and the rest are unprofita- 
ble. 


We must conclude that if the policy is as stated, that you truly want private 
enterprise to provide the facilities, then the amortization provision which will , 
transfer title to the facility is contrary to this as it vests the title in the public. | 
If service to the public is the objective of this policy, then it fails in that 
objective as it militates against good service. 

In summary the present policies in the United States of providing perpetual 
leases when substantial commercial investments are to be made avoids, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, many of the problems attendant with fixed term or short 
term leases. 

The present policy provides the basis for security of investment necessary to 
attract equity and risk capital. It provides for continuity of service, thereby 
permitting the development of a stable organization concerned with, and capable 
of, providing the type of service needed for development of a high class opera- 
tion in your National Parks. . 


Abolition of perpetual leases without compensation has the effect of expro-_ 
priation and is contrary to Canadian laws and the best interests of Canada. It 
will interrupt the orderly development of facilities in the Parks so necessary to 
provide service to the ever increasing number of visitors to the parks. It will | 
hinder the development of a multimillion dollar tourist business. It will prevent | 
the development of stable operating organizations that are so necessary to proper | 
service. In short, I do not believe it would be in Canada’s interests and the | 
policies will not accomplish the stated objectives. | 


I want to say again that these are my opinions. I realize I speak here asa 
foreigner and I say this only as an investor in your country and also one who has © 
had considerable experience on the other side of wrestling with these very same — 


problems. It is rather confusing to me that when you have so many demands for 


public funds to provide facilities in all areas of your economy, why you want to — 
use that capital to invest when it can be provided by private enterprise. Because — 
when you do, you have a continuing problem of maintenance and you have the 5 


loss of tax revenue, particularly for the schools. We are, by far, the largest 
taxpayer to the school system in Waterton Lakes. What will ownership of the 
facilities provide that you do not get now, since you are trying to ensure proper 
service to the public? If we were to go contrary to your laws or not carry out 
your policies, then I would see a reason. But I fail to understand the reason for 
the proposed changes of these policies in the National Parks. 


The CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much on behalf of the Committee, Mr. 
Hummel. You refer to yourself as a foreigner. I want to tell you that whether we 


agree or disagree with your presentation, you are not considered a foreigner | 


here. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. HUMMEL: Thank you, sir. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting is open for questioning Mr. 
dummel. 

Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): I would like to say immediately that Mr. 

Jummel is not alone here. At least some of us agree with his presentation 
entirely and we, too, want to know what the government is trying to do with this 
lew lease policy. 
_ I would like to ask Mr. Hummel with regard to this lease question whether 
je and his company would be agreeable, if the government wishes to change this 
yerpetual lease, to a renewable lease or right of renewal or, if the government 
wanted to take over, that a fair market value compensation be paid. 


Mr. HuMMEL: I would prefer to be paid rather than have a renewable lease 
anless there were some provision whereby you did not come to the end of the 
verm of the contract. Regardless of how you look at it, when you get to the end of 
your contract you cannot provide the service you should because you lose 
personnel that you need; they start looking for other jobs; you are hesitant 
about putting in new investment to meet the needs of the people who are coming 
there, because you do not know whether you are going to be able to get it out, 
and you are not assured that you are the one who is going to get the lease. I have 
heard it advanced that you have an advantage because of the fact that you are in 
there, but that is absolutely opposite to the results. When you are in and you 
have the investment you know all the problems. You know that it looks awfully 
nice in the summer with all those people coming in. The person who is competing 
against you to pay a higher fee does not know of those 9 months when you pay 
out money every month and you do not receive a nickel, and all the problems of 
opening and closing. It looks a lot more attractive from the outside than it does 
from the inside. The knowledgeable man on the inside is conservative in what he 
is willing to promise because he knows there is a limitation. The man on the 
outside often is willing to make promises because he does not know what the 
limitations are. 

: Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): But if you had the right of renewal would not 
this give you, in effect, a perpetual lease? 

Mr. HUMMEL: We have the right of renewal now but it is in the lease. It is 
not a matter of administrative determination outside the terms of the lease. The 
right of renewal is what we have now—a 42-years lease with the right of 
renewal. We have no objection to that. We think that is an excellent way and, as 
a result, you have avoided most of the problems we have fought with on the 
‘United States side for the last 25 years. 
| Mr. Horner: If the government wants to take over, then there should be fair 
‘compensation? 

Mr. HummMEt: Yes, sir. I think that is basic in Canada and basic in the 
United States. 

Mr. RoxsurcH: Mr. Hummel, I would like to refer to the last question. I was 
wondering how you felt about the 42-year lease. Do you think it is long enough 
to compensate for any business efforts or costs that you have put in in the last 
number of years? 
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Mr. HUMMEL: I can answer that in several ways. You have 42 years the first 
year and the next year you have 41 and, as the years go down, you do not havea 
42-year lease any more—you have what remains. You do not make all your 
investment at the beginning of the lease; investments are made every year if you 
do a proper job. You expand your facilities; you renovate and modernize them. 
So the investment that you make with half the lease left obviously cannot be 
amortized; or the investment which is due 10 years before the lease is finished 
cannot be amortized. The result is that you do not make the investment; your 
facilities go down. It sounds very nice to say you have 42 years to amortize. You 
have 42 years for the original investment, but you have a lesser number of years 
every year that you make your additional investment, which you should do if' 
you are doing to meet the rising demands of the people who want to visit these 
parks. 


Mr. RoxsuRGH: I realize, and I think most likely you do, that at the end of 
the 42-year lease there is another 10 or 15 years. 

An hon. MempBeER: It is 21 is it not? 

Mr. RoxBuRGH: I beg your pardon? 

An hon. MEMBER: No, it is the last 10 years. 

Mr. RoxBURGH: Yes, it is 10 years during which you continue as is. 

An hon. MEMBER: You would be manager for 10 years. 

Mr. RoxsurGu: No, no, it is continuous as it is. But, after that again, you still 
can continue another number of years as management of that, so actually it runs 
from 42, 52 and into 60 odd years in which you are sti!l in charge of that 
business. I naturally do not know how these businesses will carry on from one 
group to another because, after all, in 42, 50 or 60 years from now most of us will 
not be here, I imagine. Do you honestly believe in a perpetual lease that goes on 
forever? Do you think it is right for those who have already received those leases. 
because of certain conditions that happened 50 or 75 years ago, now that there 
has been a whole change in country and business? At that time our country was 
nothing but forest. Do you honestly believe that any person should have a 
perpetual lease on land anywhere, let alone within a national park of a country? 


Mr. HUMMEL: I certainly do, with an unequivocal “‘yes’”, because I believe 
in the private enterprise system. I do not see any reason why, if you want to 
change that lease and move somebody out, you should not say to that individ- 
ual: This was yours—you sell it and sell it at what it is worth today, and any-. 
body else who wants to buy it can come in. However, I do not see that I owe 
somebody else an opportunity to take over my investment because conditions 
have changed. That is basic to any private investment and the fact that you say 
that you have added a carrot here of another 20 odd years is to me implicit rec- 
ognition that the 42 years is not adequate. I would ask -you why you object to 
giving me 42 years if you are going to give me 21 years, because it is not my 
lifetime I am talking about; I am talking about principles of economic invest- 
ment. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: It depends on management and if management is not 
making a dea'—and after all it is a national park; the people’s park—or not 
doing a job when they are in there then it is in the interests of the people that: 


| 
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bes are cut out of it. What about the difference between the lessees outside the 
vark compared with those inside the park? What is their privilege? 

Mr. HUMMEL: I say their privilege should be exactly the same as mine. They 
nake it or they do not make it on their own initiative. You have the authority in 
he national parks in your regulations to ensure that the management is ade- 
quate. If the management is not adequate then I would say that you ought to 
itrengthen your laws to see that they give proper service. I have no right to be in 
rour park; you have no right to be in the park as a matter of right. We are there 
ynly to provide a service to the public and you should be looking for a policy 
‘hat provides that service to the public and not worrying about whether some- 
dody else should have the right to come in and provide that service. What dif- 
‘erence does it make whether I provide it or you provide it, so long as it is 
oroffered to the person who comes there? The only difference between your 
service and mine is that I put my investment in there and I say that if you want 
it, then pay me for it. I would do the same thing to you, inside or outside the 
oark. 


Mr. RoxsurGH: Do you know of any country that gives perpetual leases? 
Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, sir. They give fee simple title. 
Mr. RoxBuRGH: I mean a perpetual lease. 


| Mr. HUMMEL: Well, what is the difference between a perpetual lease and a 
fee simple title except a legal implication? 

Mr. RoxBurcH: I am not a lawyer so I would not be able to go into that. 

Mr. HUMMEL: There are legal difficulties, but the practical effect... 

_ Mr. Roxsurcu: I do not want to take much longer, but I would like bring 
out one more point. You talk about employing carpenters in the past at $2.50 and 
$3 a day—it all sounds very well—and today at $5 an hour. What rates did you 
charge the people in those days compared with the rates you charge them today? 
Are they the same? 

-- Mr. Hummet: No, sir. They were comparable to that time. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: Yes. These figures, then, actually are not of any value. 


| Mr. Humme .: Of course they are. What you pay for a service is entirely 
different from what we are talking about—the security of investment. All I am 
asking is if you buy me out, you do not buy me out with a dollar that will pay for 
an hour’s time when I put in my investment at a time when it bought a whole 
day’s service. This also applies to lumber. We should not confuse the problem of 
‘payment for services which have to be comparable to today’s costs. They have 
gone up just as labour and material has. That is exactly the basic point. You 
ishould be put in the same position. That is the number of dollars you receive 
‘should provide the same kind of facility and service at today’s prices. 

Mr. RoxBurcH: I have one more question. You say that you have reconsid- 
ered further investment in the park. 

Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: We happen to know that other businesses are interested 
under the present contract. We have been out to the parks and the Minister of 


ithe Northern Affairs and his Department have been looking this over and there 
‘may be changes, I do not know. However, if the contract is not changed, what 
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would be your position then? Would you continue in the park? Would you make 
any future investments? 

Mr. HUMMEL: It would depend entirely on what decision is made. I would 
have to evaluate it in view of the actual decision. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: You made the statement here that you did not think you 
would consider further investments, and I would like a straight answer. I am 
saying that there is a possibility of changes being made—I do not know; I am 
only one of the committee—but if there are, would you then refrain from any: 
further investment in the park? 


Mr. HUMMEL: Our company would be very reluctant to expand the facilities 
to the extent we have planned. We would rather have somebody else provide 
those additional facilities. 

Mr. RoxsurRGH: In other words you would not. 


Mr. HUMMEL: Essentially I would say we would not make a major 
investment. 


Mr. RoxsurRGu: No, that is not really— 

Mr. HUMMEL: Yes it is. Putting in a thousand dollars is one thing and 
putting in a million dollars is something else. 

Mr. RoxsurGH: In other words, you would continue as at present with 
future investments dependent on the situation. 


Mr. HUMMEL: I do not think you should ask me to speculate until I know 
the policy. I do not want to guess. 

Mr. ROXBURGH: I am not asking you to do that, Mr. Hummel. All I am saying 
is that you made a statement in your brief— 

Mr. HUMMEL: I made a statement of fact that we have stopped further 
investment until these policies are brought in. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: I just wanted to know whether that is a fact, or whether 
you would continue if this was not changed. We are not saying that it is not 
going to be—do not get me wrong. We hope we are here for the over-all good of 
the parks in the long run. That is why we are here and that is why you are here. 
Thank you very much. 


Mr. HUMMEL: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I agree in principle with what Mr. Hummel 
has said because it parallels the problems in Banff and Jasper, and coming from 
Edmonton I am right up against the parallel problems the people have as 
advanced by Mr. Hummel. My own view is that there is some sort of a socializing 
bureaucracy at work with regard to this change in policy, and that that is all it 
is. Commenting on what Mr. Roxburgh had to say with regard to changed 
conditions, I think we could apply the same principle to the revocation of old 
homestead grants and leases. If you wanted to do that on the western prairies, 
Mr. Roxburgh, I think you had better arm yourself because you are going to! 
have a real uprising. | 


Getting back to your own particular case, have you made any proposals to 
the parks branch for these improvements and if so, have you been told that you 
will be given the necessary development permits provided you are willing to’ 
surrender your perpetual lease for a limited term lease? 
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Mr. HuMMEL: Not directly. I discussed the proposed investments with the 
ate Mr. Browning who was then the Superintendent. I have also discussed them 
wriefly with Mr. Lunney, the present Superintendent, telling him about our 
nterest in making these additional investments. I was told at that time that a 
hhange of policy was proposed, so I never went beyond informal discussions, 
Ithough I went so far as to try to find an architect who would be able to erect 
suildings which would be consistent with the architecture that prevails and who 
vas familiar with the necessities of building in a national park. However, I have 
rot made a specific proposal. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In any event, regardless of what improvements you wanted to 
put in, you were not told that a condition of your obtaining the building permit 
would be the surrender your lease? 


_ Mr. HUMMEL: No, sir. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This has not been done? 
| Mr. HumMMEL: No, because I had not gone that far. I was cautioned that 
there was the possibility of change, and when there was that possibility I 
iropped the investment at that stage because I wanted to find out what changes 
were being discussed. It makes a tremendous difference in your ability to get the 
money and how you can operate. 
Mr. Lampert: In other words, this black jack has not been used on you as it 
has been used on others. 
Mr. HUMMEL: Let us say that it was a warning, nota blackjack. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, it has been used on others. The only way they could get 
a building permit even to modernize their premises—it did not matter whether it 
was of a relatively minor nature or a major improvement or expansion—was 
that a term of giving the building permit would be the surrender of their lease; 
otherwise, they were blocked. 
Mr. HumMMEL: Our major investment was made between 1957 and 1960 and 
between 1961 and, really, 1964, when about $235,000 additional funds were put 
in which represent 50 per cent of the original investment. There was no question 
at that time of the development of a change in policy, so some of the major had 
‘been completed. It is the additional investment that we have stopped. We cannot 
take care of the people who come in now, particularly as many of them come 
down now since the Canadian Pacific Railway does not go to the west coast. They 
‘come by bus to Prince of Wales and then to Glacier and take the Great 
‘Northern Railway to the west coast. As a result, we are unable to serve properly 
‘with our facilities alone, the increase in traffic that is coming in there. 


Mr. LAMBERT: You have spoken about an outside limit of 90 days in your 
operations. Have you considered the use of your hotel if there were appropriate 
winter sports facilities in Waterton? 

| Mr. HummeEt: No, sir, we have not because of our experience on the 
‘American side. We conduct a winter sports operation in Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in northern California. We are a little too far removed from the central 
| population centres to enable us to make a major investment. In Banff and Lake 
‘Louise I can see a tremendous demand for it. It is a little more difficult because 
. and a young person’s sport, so it becomes a 


_ skiing is primarily a working person’s 
weekend business. When you are operating in these areas you have to employ a 
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staff on a weekly basis to perform services only two or three days, because your 
business comes on the weekends. If you are close enough to a centre of popula- 
tion you can do it. I feel at the present time—although this may not last toc 
long—that in the Waterton area we are a little remote from a centre of popula- 
tion to provide other than a primitive type ski operation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Are you familiar with the White Fish ski development? 
Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, sir. 
Mr. LAMBERT: That is in a relatively isolated area too, is it not? 


Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, sir, but it is partially owned by the Great Northern 
Railway and is supported by the railroad through transportation. The railhead is 
at White Fish. We would be in a position in Waterton where we would not have 
public transportation facilities available to bring people in. They would have to 
come by automobile. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps it may interest you to know that because of restric- 
tions which have been imposed on the development in J asper and Banff, scores 
and scores of people go down every weekend from as far as Edmonton by air to 
ski at White Fish, simply because they cannot get into Banff or J asper. 


Mr. HUMMEL: I see. 


Mr. LAMBERT: This is the nonsense that does exist. Our people in Edmonton 
have to fly or drive to White Fish on a four day weekend, or something like 
that—they take a four day weekend—to get in a couple of days’ skiing, because 
they cannot get into Jasper or Banff unless they know somebody who knows 
somebody who can get them a reservation. 


Mr. HUMMEL: Well, certainly it is a sport rising in popularity and as the 
years go on there will be sufficient demand. Personally I would question it for 
our operations in Waterton. In the first place, the facilities we have were built 
for summer operations. It would take a major investment to really insulate that 
building to permit winter operation. Standing, as it does, up there at the head of 
the lake, with the very high winds that come up, it would be almost impossible 
to insulate the plumbing to provide the water and a comfortable facility. It 
would take a really major investment, and the investment that we have now is 
difficult with the summer season. While I said 90 days, we actually get about 70 
days of profitable operation and the rest is opening and closing, which is at a 
loss; so you are attempting to run a business with a million dollar investment on 
70 days of income, and the balance expense. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, coming back to the question of the leases I 
assume, Mr. Hummel, that you still have your perpetual lease at the present. 
time? | 


Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, it has two years to run. It was given to the Great. 
Northern Railway in 1926. It was a 42 year lease, renewable by notice being 
given within six months of the end of the lease so that, in effect, I have two years 
to go. | 


Mr. ORANGE: Have you had any indication whatsoever from the Department 
whether or not this lease will be renewed? | 
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Mr. HUMMEL: No, other than the preliminary discussion that I had with the 
ark service personnel, who said that there was a question on it. When Mr. 
‘rowning was still alive, I asked whether I could renew the lease that I had 
a facilities down in the village, which provide quarters for our employees 
nd they indicated at that time that it would have to be subject to the new 


i 


dlicies. I asked what they were and they said they had not yet been crystallized. 


Mr. ORANGE: My question is that when you purchased your lease in 1961 

om the Great Northern Railway you realized then that your lease would expire 
1969? 
_ Mr. HuMMEL: Well, no. I had a lease that expired in 1969 with an automatic 
ght of renewal of 42 years. I still have that unless it is taken away from me, 
hich is what I am objecting to. If I could ask for a new 42 year lease right now, 
1 the same terms as I have it now, I would do so, because otherwise I am in the 
osition that I do not know in which direction to go. 


__ Mr. OranGE: During the course of our hearings with various representatives 
‘om the parks, one of the complaints we have had is that the park personnel on 
ie site, by and large, are there to administer the park. When it comes to policy, 
1ey must refer things to Ottawa. It seems to me that as a principal shareholder 
1a million dollar plus establishment, your conversations probably should go far 
syond the park superintendent, and that you would be entering into these 
isecussions with the people who make the policy; that is, possibly, here in 
ttawa or in Calgary regional office, or wherever it might be located, I am just 
arious to know why you would just terminate your discussions at the park 
iperintendent level. 


Mr. HUMMEL: For the reason that I was informed that they were holding 
earings to determine what the policy would be. I was hopeful that we would not 
ave to fight our particular situation but that it would be resolved, as a matter of 
ational policy, and matters would continue as they had been. There is also the 
act that I am not positive we would have the right to ask for renewal of a 42 
ear lease at the present time, as we have two years to run. The terms of our 
vase call for a right to renew at the end of the term, so I do not think I could ask 
or renewal now when it has still two years to run. 


| Mr. OrancE: As a business man with a large investment, under the threat of 
sing the lease and the property—TI will not say a threat; a rumour that this 
light happen surely you would want to investigate this much more thoroughly 
aan you have in the past. I can see your point of view. I think that as a business 
lan you would be right on top of this to protect your equity and the equity of 
ae other stockholders; not saying that you are going to sort of sit on pins and 
eedles till the day after the lease expires, hoping against hope that maybe the 
rase might be renewed. However, that really is not the problem. 


_ Mr. HummeEt: I would like to address myself to that. When you assert your 
ight and they are legal rights, you must assert them in the terms of the legal 
ocument, and I was hopeful that we would never get to the point where we had 
2 assert a legal right. As a result, I thought it was appropriate for us to allow 
‘ou people, who determine the policy, to exhaust inquiry into this situation 
ecause we may never have to assert a legal right, and I am hopeful that we 
ever shall. 
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As a business man, it is not in my interest to continue doing nothing here, 
waiting for a determination, but if I am asserting at all on a legal basis, I am 
bound by the legal context of the documents that I am asserting it on. I took two 
tacks; I asked for permission to appear here before you gentlemen to state my 
position, which is the one that I hope will be successful; if not, then we will be 
relegated to our legal position, which I am hopeful will never occur. | 


Mr. ORANGE: To use a different approach—leaving aside the question of 
perpetual leases for the moment—assuming that you were granted another 42. 
year lease and that the policy was such that at the end of the 42 years, or the 
21 year renewable period, the property was required for some other purpose 
within the parks and you received fair compensation at that time, do you believe 
that this might be a sound policy? 


Mr. HUMMEL: I think there is a possibility there. I do not think it is as good 
as your present one because of all the reasons I suggested. Our society really is 
built on what we call ambition on one side, or selfishness on the other, depending 
on who is asserting it but in effect, in developing our assets, protecting our 
investment and advancing our own fortunes, the closer we come to the time that 
there is uncertainty, the less willing we are to expose ourselves. So we do not 
make the investment, or we do not do quite all the maintenance—we do a 
minimum. So, I would say it would be a very unfortunate policy for you to 
adopt. 

On the other hand, I think that if you decided the best policy for the 
Canadian government was to give a lease with assurances that at the end of the 
time if it were not extended you would pay the sound value of that building, | 
would have no right to object and I could say either: “(Give me my money now 
and I will get out” or, “I will go forward’’. My disposition would be to say that “] 
will go forward” under that sort of policy. I do not think it is in the best interests 
of your policy of serving the public, but that is your decision, not mine. 


Mr. ORANGE: You hold more than one lease in Waterton now, I gather? 


Mr. HuMMEL: Yes. There really are three. There is one on which the Princ 
of Wales is based and there is an extension of that for the three 4-story 
dormitories which accommodate our employees and for power-house and wate! 
development. Then I have a lease on a facility in the village which is fo! 
accommodations for the people who run the Launch International; the boat tha’ 
operates on the lake. We have, also, two licences; one to operate a dock and one 
to operate a pumping house for the water system. 


Mr. ORANGE: I gather from what you said that you supply your own services 
including power? | 

Mr. HUMMEL: Yes. Well, we get commercial electric power, but we have é 
power plant to generate steam to provide heat for the facilities and hot water fo 
use in the hotel kitchen, and so forth. 

Mr. ORANGE: What do you pay annually for your lease on the main building?! 


Mr. HuMMEL: Some ridiculously small amount of money. As I recall, iti 
$50 a quarter, or something like that, which certainly is completely inadequate. — 


Mr. ORANGE: What do you receive in return in the way of services for thi 
payment of the lease? 4 
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Mr. HumMeEL: Well, we receive the advantages of law enforcement that 
} provided. There are the wardens and the Mounted Police. We receive the value 
f everything that is done to encourage people to come to Waterton Lakes 
Jational Park. 

Mr. OraNGE: An indirect one. 

Mr. HUMMEL: We do not get any direct services. We provide our own 
yaintenance services but we receive good law enforcement. 

Mr. ORANGE: Water and sewage? 

| Mr. HuMMEL: No. We provide that ourselves. 

_ An hon. MEMBER: Advertising? 

_ Mr. HUMMEL: Well, we receive advertising indirectly as commercial firms 
ise it as a feature, and to the extent that the government advertises its national 
yarks generally. We receive benefits there, yes sir. We receive benefits; I do not 
ay that we do not. I am delighted to be there; it is a beautiful place. If you have 
jot seen it, I invite all of you to come out. I would like to have you see it. It is 
veautifully done. 

Mr. ORANGE: Thank you very much Mr. Hummel. 

| Mr. HuMMEL: Thank you, sir. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Duquet? 

Mr. DuquEt: I have no questions. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett? 

__ Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, perhaps for the benefit of Mr. Hummel, before 
ask him any questions, I should preface my remarks by explaining to him that I 
im a member of a political party in Canada that does not parade itself as being a 
‘free enterprise” party per se. Well, Mr. Hummel made it clear that he consid- 
sred himself to be a visitor to our country in one sense, as well as being an 
nyvyestor in another, and I thought it was only fair that I should explain the point 
of view from which I might ask him some questions. I might say that I could 
derhaps, indulge in a philosophical argument on whether, in the Jong run, it 
would be better for the capital facilities in the park to be provided through 
oublic or private investment. I would also like to say at once that I do believe 
Yuite strongly that there are real advantages in having public service facilities 
operated with an incentive to the person in charge to provide the kind of service 
that people want, and I think that however capital investment is made, this is a 
very important element in providing interesting and attractive service to the 
oublic. 


| I am sure that there would be no quarrel with the statement on Page 4. I 


was interested to see that you say you agree with our basic concept of parks 
policy, that the parks should be for “the benefit, education and enjoyment of all 
the people of Canada’, and then go on to suggest that no one can conceive of a 
facility like the Prince of Wales not being required. 

A question has developed in my mind as I listened to your presentation and 
a good many others that we heard when we were in the park. Assuming a 
decision is made, at least in equity, that no change of policy should be retroactive 
without just and proper compensation for prior rights given to individuals—and 
I certainly agree with that point of view—and assuming that this perpetual lease 
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system were to continue, one of the questions that I think would develop with 
the increasing pressure on our parks is who determines the limit of the capacity 
of the facilities that are provided in a particular area? In other words, as I 
understand it a park, if it is going to remain one can hold only so many people in 
a given area without some adverse effect upon the park itself. Now, this is where 
the question of the decision to expand, modernize, or change the type of facilities 
comes in. I would appreciate your views on who should have the right to decide 
whether the Prince of Wales, if it were feasible, should be winterized and 
whether another 50, 100 or 200 rooms should be provided there. Assuming a 
continuance of the present system of people investing as you and your company 
have done, how would you suggest that in the future, with growing pressure, we 
avoid a sort of basic conflict between those who are charged with the public 
administration of a park and those whose interest it is to expand their business 
in order to make more money out of it? 

Mr. HUMMEL: Well, I would answer you in two parts. I would say first that 
the administration of a national asset basically should be vested in the public 
sector. It should be vested in you gentlemen here in your determination of the 
policies to achieve what is in the best interest in the long term, and the individual 
investment pursuant to those policies then would be a matter of determination 
by the individual who put in the money. If he failed to put in the money to 
expand facilities then, certainly, the government should be perfectly free to 
authorize somebody else to put in whatever facilities they think are necessary 
for the service and enjoyment of people coming to visit those areas. The question 
of how many people or what facilities are consistent with the parks policies 
certainly is a matter for determination by government, in my opinion. But I 
determine that I will put in additional money on the basis that I agree with your 
policies, or do not put it in because I disagree with them. I havea perfect right to 
determine what I invest and what I do not invest. On the other hand, I do not 
have a right to say, I am going to invest this because I want it and I need these 
additional facilities, when you and the public has decided that there is a limita- 
tion of these facilities. The determination—if I make myself clear—of the overall 
policy must rest with the governmental representatives. The determination of a 
specific investment must be made by the individual who has the money to invest. 
If they are in conflict, then I think it is a matter of you buying that man out and 
taking him out of the picture and putting someone in who will be consistent 
with your policies, 

Mr. BarNeEtT: I think that covers the point very adequately. In view of the 
limitation of time, I think I will not ask anything further. | 

The CHAIRMAN: We have Dr. Horner, Dr. Haidasz, Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. 
Watson. Dr. Horner. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): In a lot of the presentations that have been 
made on this parks question, there has been the underlying thought that the 
development in our national parks has degraded them and, in fact, some of the 
natural history people who have come before us have suggested that we should 
not allow any development inside our national parks at all. I would like to ask 
the witness two questions. Do you think your facilities in Waterton have down- 
graded that park? Secondly, do you feel that further development of Waterton 
National Park would, in fact, take away from the natural beauty of Waterton? 


5 
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Mr. HUMMEL: No, I do not. I think we have to look at the national parks and 
he preservation feature. There are two aspects of it—one is preservation and the 
ther is use. If you are preserving these you are not going to preserve them in a 
‘acuum. You are preserving them for the use and enjoyment of your people. 
‘hey are valueless unless they are enjoyed by someone. We have a tendency to 
vant to apply one standard throughout all the national parks. Whenever people 
‘se something there is some deterioration. This is natural—there is wearing out; 
here is overcrowding in places. I think you have to adopt policies which will 
wrovide areas for different kinds of use. The man who loves splendid isolation 
an get it in many of these parks if he wants to go out and rough it. On the other 
iand, there are lots of people who do not like the experience of the parks either 
vhysically or emotionally unless they are in an area where there are facilities for 
heir needs and use. 

So I think we have to distinguish between those areas that we develop for 
yeople to come in and use, and those which we are going to preserve in their 
iatural state and allow no man-made structures to go in. If you look at the 
vercentages of the amount of space allocated it is greatly disproportionate. We 
ocate millions of acres of land—at least in the United States—to that very 
mall group of people who want to get off by themselves, and we allocate a very 
nuch smaller portion to the millions who want to see and enjoy their national 
yarks. 

_ I think we have an obligation to all sectors, and a particular obligation to 
hose people who are either old or infirm or simply desire to participate in and 
ise those parks. The little old lady that cannot get on a mule and go back and 
mjoy the park has a right to see some of her national parks; she is helping to 
yay for them. And if that means a road so that she gets a chance to see it, then 
me should be built. That does not mean you have to put roads throughout the 
mtire park, but certainly there are parts of your park which should be available 
‘or the vast majority of people who want to see and utilize them. 

_ We had quite a session on the other side several years ago with the so-called 
‘day” use of a park where no overnight accommodation was to be built. Ques- 
ions were asked by quite a few people about the erection of facilities in the 
Giant Forest of Sequoia National Park and only about one in a hundred said they 
would even come to the park if they could not stay in it. The use and enjoyment 
und inspiration is the thing, and you get a chance really to know your park by 
getting into it and sleeping in it and getting a chance to enjoy it. The idea that 
you are going to take a bus tour or a hiking tour through it and walk out is not 
yery practical. I think it is important that you have policies limiting the area of 
Jevelopment so you do not spoil the natural features, or too much of them. On 
‘he other hand, I think you have an obligation to the majority of your citizens 
who are looking for a place to stay in the national park so that they have an 
opportunity to enjoy it. 

__ To answer your question specifically, I think the Prince of Wales enhances 
it. All you have to do is to listen to those who sit in the lobby or in their rooms 
and “oh” and “ah” at the beautiful scenery while a 60 or 70-mile wind is coming 
up over that lake, which would be a very uncomfortable experience if you are 
sitting outside trying to enjoy this beautiful scenery. But the enjoyment that 
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goes on if you are looking out over this area is tremendous, and all you have to 
do is to spend a few nights there to realize it. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): I could not agree with you more. 


Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to remark on the last paragraph on 
page 10 of the brief which reads that the policies, as the witness has heard them, 
will interrupt the orderly development of facilities in the parks and will hinder 
the development of the tourist business. First of all, I would like to state that 
accommodation in the parks has increased since 1962. In that year units were 
increased and in 1963 another 240 units were added with a value of $1.6 million 
In 1964— 

An hon. MEMBER: What parks are you talking about? 


Mr. Haipasz: I am speaking of the parks of western Canada. In 1964, 273 
new units were built at a cost of $2.24 million; in 1965, 600 new units were built 
at a cost of $4.1 million. I think this proves that the people who want to go into 
the tourist business are finding the new arrangements, policies and regulations 
attractive enough to invest that amount of money. I think it has been proven, 
during our hearings in the national parks and here, that the commercial lease- 
hold policy as it is today is attractive to businessmen because they have invested 
so much money. 


Mr. HUMMEL: Before I could comment intelligently on it, I would have to 
know what kind of investments were made. If they are small, scattered invest- 
ments—not major investments—run by a family-type operation, that is one 
thing, because the limitation of time is not quite as objectionable to them as it is 
when you have a major investment that cannot be taken out during the term of 
your lease. It also depends on where they are. If you have an abundance of 
business—more than you can take care of—you might be willing to go in and 
make an investment if you could take your money out in a short term period of 
time. 

I do not think you should base your policies on that kind of a factual 
situation. If you are in the Banff-Lake Louise area and thousands of people are 
going away because they cannot get accommodation, that is a very attractive 
investment and you may be able, despite short term leases, to get investments on 
the basis that they can get their money out in that period of time. But I do not 
think you can generalize on a cumulative total of $4 million and draw a valid 
conclusion on which you should base your long term policies. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I think if 
Dr. Haidasz is going to make statements that this has been proven and that has 
been proven when, in fact, it has not been proven so far as we are concerned, we 
are going to get away from the purpose of this hearing this morning. I do not 
accept for one moment any of the statements that he has just made. To suggest, 
as he has done, that business does want to come into the parks is wrong. Most of 
the improvements that have been made have in fact been made on the old policy. 
There is as much proof on the other side of the fence—including Mr. Hummel’s 
presentation this morning—that money and business are not interested in going 
into the parks on a major scale under this new policy. | 

Mr. LAMBERT: There is a point here. You have to be fair in this. Dr. Haidasz 
has indicated that these facilities were opened up, but he did not say they had 
been planned, money committed, and built under the old policy. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have been talking quite a lot in a general way. Are 
rou finished, Dr. Haidasz? We have only a few minutes left and Mr. Dinsdale and 
Mir. Watson have yet to speak. 


Mr. Harwasz: I would just like to ask the witness, if the new policy allowed 

hhe possessor of a perpetual renewal lease another 42 years plus rental rebates, 
and the opportunity for good management, to continue his business for another 
‘wo years, whether he would not think this would be a good business opportuni- 
wt 


Mr. HuMMEL: No, sir, I would not give up my right to a perpetual lease in 
exchange for a term lease. I would much rather take my money and invest it 
where I could get the advantage of what increment might take place and the 
| assurance that when my investments were sold I was going to get my money out. 
[would not give up the right which I consider so important for this. 


Mr. Harpasz: Mr. Chairman, do any of the lessees in the United States 
national parks have perpetual leases? Do they go for ever and ever? 


E Mr. HuMMEL: No, sir. Major investments have reached about the third 
‘generation operating in several of the parks because they have overcome this 
problem by adopting the policy that a lease very seldom comes to an end. Before 
‘the lease comes to an end, they cancel it and give another statutory lease. I have 
never had a lease in a national park come to an end, and I have been in this 
business for 32 years. It has always been cancelled before expiry and a new lease 
given for a statutory period. It has been a matter of policy with the Department 
of the Interior that it was not in the government’s interest to have the terms of 
the leases run out. They want continuity, so they give you a new lease, cancelling 
the old one. In effect, while there is a statutory limitation, it has not been effec- 
tive as a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the benefit of our distinguished witness, Mr. Dinsdale is 
'aformer Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Mr. HUMMEL: I am familiar with his name. 


Mr. DinspaLE: I think I can help Dr. Haidasz in connection with the 
statement he made. As a result of the tourist explosion there was a desire on the 
part of the Department to expand facilities of all kinds, because it was obvious 
that there was a drastic shortage which would increase rapidly in the immediate 
future. This included expansion of camp grounds as well as the expansion of the 
commercially operated facilities. 


I think the problem that confronts us this morning is a fundamental debate 
‘about who shall operate the expanded facilities; that is, public enterprise or 
private enterprise. The recent policy change, of course, will mean that ultimately 
‘all these expanded visitor service facilities—to use the new phraseology— 
‘eventually will revert to the Crown. I think the reason for this fundamental 
‘debate arises from another basic debate which is taking place on both sides of the 
‘border at the moment and that is the future of our resources—particularly our 
‘renewable resources. In the United States they refer to it as “resources for the 
future”. In Canada we use a similar phrase—and I think we borrowed it from 
‘the United States—‘“resources for tomorrow”, which is, perhaps, the more 
immediate future. 
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I understand that Mr. Hummel has some background knowledge on these 
matters and I am going to take advantage of his presence here to get a little 
information on the situation in the United States. 


First of all, I think the brief pinpoints the difficulty that private enterprise is 
going to have in operating under the new policy. I would like to—and Dr. 
Horner has initiated this discussion—ask Mr. Hummel if he feels that our 
national parks in Canada are faced as imminently with the problems of abuse 
from a conservationist standpoint as are the national parks in the States? Your | 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Udall, has written a book, The Quiet Places, which 
indicates that these matters sneak up on you and before you know it you are 
faced with the difficulty of reclaiming lost renewable resources. Do you feel, on © 
the basis of your experience on both sides of the border, that our problem at this 
stage in Canada is as critical as that in the United States? 


Mr. HUMMEL: I have to preface my remarks by saying that I am probably 
too inadequately informed of the exact conditions that exist in Canada as a 
whole, to comment intelligently. Therefore, I would like to present my statement 
in this way. I think it is true that in both the United States and Canada there are 
critical problems in specific areas. There are concentrations in some particular 
parks that have a dramatic deteriorating effect upon them and we have to 
develop, by policies, methods of getting a better dispersal in the use of the parks. 
This can be done in many ways, and one of the ways they are doing it in the 
United States is by adding additional parks to take the pressure off some parks. 
Yellowstone and Yosemite primarily are the areas put up as horrible examples. 
Actually, if you look at all of the rest of the parks in the United States, many of 
them are very slightly used. If the government were to adopt a policy to get 
better dispersal of the travelling public and get a better and more uniform use of 
the other areas by their programs—by advertising and by making these facilities 
more readily available—I think they would postpone for quite a number of years 
any dramatic deterioration of the parks as a whole. 


There are areas like the Valley of Yosemite National Park which gets 30,000 © 
to 40,000 people in one day in the valley. That is overuse and I think the 
government is properly alarmed that there could be damage beyond repair. I 
think there are things they can do. One is the dispersal of people outside of the - 
valley into other areas of Yosemite National Park. Another is to stop using 
Yosemite National Park in all of their literature as a prime example which draws 
attention to Yellowstone and Yosemite, and to use some of the other parks. 


From what I have heard I do not believe you have as imminent a problem in 
this country. I am not so familiar with the Banff area that I can say, with: 
assurance, that this is true. To answer your question flatly, with the knowledge I 
have, I do not think you have quite as imminent a problem as they have in the 
United States. Action is being taken in the United States to prevent it from 
being too damaging and additional policies could alleviate further the possibility | 
of this damage by getting still better dispersal of the people. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In the United States, according to recent legislation, the shift | 
is away from public to private operation of concessions. This interests me in the 
light of the emphasis on conservation in the national parks system. What is the 
reason for this shift, as outlined by the legislation that was passed last year? 
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| Mr. HUMMEL: I think the reason is the long experience they have had. 
Public ownership and operation sounds nice; it sounds democratic; it sounds as if 
it were going to do a job. The fact of the matter is that our experience has shown 
that the contrary is true. The man who has a financial interest in a place spends a 
little more effort to protect its value both in terms of how it looks and its value 
in serviceability so that it attracts the proper patronage, and the result of 
feepeticnce has been that private enterprise is a better conserving factor than 
‘public enterprise. I have spent quite a bit of time in the public sector and know 
some of the problems from that side, and it is very easy to spend money—per- 
‘haps, too much money—and make too elaborate an institution which will not 
‘carry itself when you are spending the government’s money and not your own. 
You think twice when you spend your own money. Having served as mayor of 
‘my community and having had other government jobs where I spent public 
funds, I know it is much easier to talk readily in terms of what is going to 
happen, but when I spend my own I am a little more careful. Maybe that is an 
admission. 


Mr. DInSsDALE: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. The rationale for 
ithe change in policy has been presented by the Minister as a desire to curb crass 
‘commercialism; that people who have these special concessions and rights in the 
‘park will abuse them for the sake of their own personal aggrandizement and so 
‘forth. It seems to me that in Canada we have now developed a co-operative 
attitude towards the wise management and multiple use of our renewable 
‘resources. The Chairman of our newly formed Federal and Provincial Parks 
‘Association Mr. Frame, was before us and he came out strongly for private 
enterprise. I think the crux of the matter is private enterprise operating respon- 
-sibly within the terms of reference of the conservationist principles. Obviously 
‘this has been accepted in the United States. 


| Mr. HUMMEL: Yes, sir, and I think it has a great deal to support it in actual 
history. It works better in the way of a proper relationship between the public 
‘sector and the private sector, and gives the best performance in the end. 
Regarding the assertion of crass commercialism, that can be controlled by the 
| regulations which can specify what is to be permitted in the parks. There are, of 
course, differences of opinion as to what should be in the parks. For example, for 
many years they would not allow a ski operation—a chair-lift. They have 
acknowledged that it is advisable now in Yosemite National Park and the winter 
‘use there is bringing the people in to get an opportunity for the wider use of 
Yosemite by the establishment of a chair-lift in an area that does not infringe on 
_the principal features for which the park was set aside. In the United States, at 
least, the theories on that are changing. 


They are much more stringent on that side regarding what can be put ina 
‘park than you are on this side. That is another whole field in which there are 
‘great differences of opinion. But crass commercialism can be controlled without 
_your owning the property to do it. You have the regulatory and police powers 
_hecessary to control it if you want to do so. 

An hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear. 

Mr. DinspaLe: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, a question was posed to Mr. 
Hummel earlier regarding the amount you paid to the government and I believe 
your answer was, possibly in the neighbourhood of $50 per quarter. When we 
were at Jasper and Banff, some of the men who have concessions for various 
forms of entertainment and operating businesses there stated I believe, that they 
had to pay an additional amount of their gross income or their net income. Do 
you have to pay to the government a portion of gross or net income from your 
facilities at Waterton Lakes in addition to the $50? 


Mr. HUMMEL: I do not. This has been a subject of tremendous argument on 
the United States side. The first question is, what is your objective? If your 
objective is proper service at reasonable rates so that all citizens can enjoy it, 
then the more you take out in the way of a rent the higher the rates are going to 
be because the person who uses your facilities has to pay that revenue. Parks, as 
such, have never been established as a revenue vehicle. I think you would be in 
trouble, as they have been in trouble on the other side in cases where they raised 
the rents too high. It came out in the form of too high to use, because when you 
combine a short term of three months of operation with a high rent, you end up 
with a high rate and you allow only the affluent to use the facilities and not the 
general citizens. So, it has a self-defeating aspect built in. To be honest, I think 
your rents over here are inadequate; I think they should be re-examined because 
I believe you should pay whatever the value of the service is. Specifically, the 
Prince of Wales has not been a very profitable operation and while we paid a 
pittance—which is inadequate, and I think the government is entitled to more 
for the services that are performed—do not go too far because you will get into 
trouble if you do. Do not try to make your parks a revenue-producing vehicle. It 
is self-defeating. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have another short question and this arises out 
of what Dr. Haidasz mentioned about the amount of new accommodation. Do you 
believe the new accommodation that has been put up—and, we are going tc 
presume, on a short term lease—would be of the type of construction that would 
last into another term of lease corresponding to, say, the Prince of Wales, which 
was built with the idea of being on a perpetual lease? 


Mr. HUMMEL: I think the obvious answer is, no. You would have never! 
built a facility of the type of the Prince of Wales Hotel except on a perpetual 
lease or a fee basis. You cannot afford to make that kind of an investment under 
any other lease, and the result is that you will get shabby construction in your 
parks, not only shabby in appearance but costly, because when you build 
cheaply your maintenance costs skyrocket. Opportunities for real hazard also 
skyrocket where you normally do not have adequate fire protection; you try to 
cut corners by not having proper installation of electrical facilities, steam facili- 
ties and so forth, for heating. You are asking for trouble ‘and, in the end, it is 
going to be paid for by the individual who comes into your park in terms o/ 
higher rates. Economics just dictate that. | 

Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe this concludes the proceedings oj 
this Committee meeting. i 


| 
| 
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On behalf of the Committee, Mr. Hummel, I wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for your appearing here this morning and for being such a good witness and 
giving us the benefit of your experience in parks’ business. 


Mr. HUMMEL: Thank you, gentlemen it has been my privilege. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I expect that our next meeting will be a week 
from today when we shall hear Mr. J. A. MacDonald, the senior Assistant Deputy 
Minister and, perhaps, the Minister himself will be here. If Mr. MacDonald is 
‘available, he will be here a week from today; if not, it will be a week from next 
Tuesday. The purpose of having Mr. MacDonald here is to give us the benefit of 
the Department’s views on policy. After that, the Committee will proceed to 
prepare a report for Parliament, which I shall have the pleasure and privilege of 
‘presenting, which will be the conclusions of our visit to the parks and our 
recommendation to the government. 


Mr. DuqueET: Mr. Chairman, may I draw your attention to the fact that next 
week will be the seventh and many members of the Committee will be out with 
the Agriculture Committee. Personally, I will be in Quebec. Perhaps it would be 
‘a good thing to find out how many members will be away. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will leave it this way; the Committee is adjourned to the 
call of the Chair. 
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STANDING. COMMITTEE 
ON 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Chairman: Mr. Hubert Badanai 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. R. J. Orange 


and 

Mr. Barnett, Mr. Horner (Jasper- Mr. McWilliam, 

Mr. Chatwood, Edson), Mr. Neveu, 
*Mr. Cété (Nicolet- Mr. Kindt, *Mr. Nixon, 

Yamaska), Mr. Lambert, Mr. Simpson, 

*Mr. Cowan, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Tucker, 

Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. LeBlanc Mr. Watson 

Mr. Gundlock, (Rimouski), (Assiniboia), 

Mr. Habel, Mr. Lind, Mr. Woolliams— (24). 
Mr. Haidasz, Mr. Mather, 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*Replaced Messrs. Roxburgh, Crossman and Duquet, on February 15, 1967. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, February 15, 1967. 


| Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Nixon, Cété (Nicolet-Yamaska) and 
owan be substituted for those of Messrs. Roxburgh, Crossman and Duquet on 
ie Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Attest. 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 


The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, February 16, 1967. 
(33) 


_ The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
his day at 9.55 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Cowan, Dinsdale, Habel, Hai- 
lasz, Kindt, Lind, McWilliam, Neveu, Nixon, Orange, Tucker, Watson (Assi- 
viboia) Woolliams—(15). 

In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and 


Torthern Development; and from that Department: Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
\ssistant Deputy Minister. 


_ Mr. MacDonald gave a statement, based upon a document titled “Statement 
in the National Parks of Canada ...from the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Yorthern Development, presented on February 16, 1967...”, copies of which 
vere distributed to the members. 


In the course of his statement, Mr. MacDonald was questioned, and Mr. 
uaing provided related information, from time to time. 


With Mr. MacDonald’s statement continuing, at 11:20 am. the Committee 


idjourned to the call of the Chair. 
Michael A. Measures, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, February 16, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, gentlemen, if we could proceed with the meeting. 
There is probably no resolution anyway. Are there any objections? 


Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: Now is the right time to have a resolution. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are two men short, are we not? 


Mr. Woo.iiaMs: Well, as far as I am concerned if you want a motion, I will 
move it. Let us proceed. I am the best Conservative here because I am the only 
one. 

An hon. Memser: Let us vote on your motion and let us start. 
| Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Well, I say start. No one is going to object to it. Let us go. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, then with your indulgence and permission, I 
will say that we may proceed. Mr. Haidasz, have you something? . 


Mr. Harpasz: Is there a time limit to today’s meeting? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we must be out of here by eleven o’clock, Mr. Haidasz. 
Mr. Harpasz: I guess you had better get started. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then on the matter of national parks, gentlemen, we have 
with us today the Honourable Arthur Laing, the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, and Mr. J. A. MacDonald, the Senior Assistant Deputy 
Minister who accompanied the Committee to Banff and Jasper. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the subcommittee on agenda and 
procedure which was approved by the main Committee, I wrote to Mr. Mac- 
Donald inviting him to appear before us to provide information on the major 
issues of national park policy as raised by briefs presented in connection with the 
Committee’s visit to Alberta. 
As decided by the Committee, Mr. MacDonald was also requested to include 
‘comments on the following matters: local autonomy: communication between 
‘people in the parks and the department; zoning for balancing varied interests; 
perpetual leases—how many persons no longer have them—how many persons 
_ still have them, renewals of commercial leases; personal hardships. 
__ Talso suggested to Mr. MacDonald that it might be suitable for the Minister 
_to be present, and Iam glad on your behalf to welcome him here also. I also wish 
to recognize the presence of Mr. Steer who was invited by the Committee to be 
here at this meeting as an observer. Now, gentlemen, I am going to ask Mr, 
_MacDonald to proceed. 


Mr. Woo.utams: Before he proceeds, and I will be brief. I did not realize 
‘there was a time limit on this meeting. You say we are going to go until eleven 
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o’clock. We have Mr. Steer here. We are going to have a certain statement by the 
Deputy Minister and I would have hoped, particularly on one phase of it that 
there would be time, either at this meeting or today, to ask a few questions in 
reference, particularly to the main subject. I think the real concern and griev- 
ance of the parks is on the leases themselves. It might be a suggestion, and may 
be he can start with that phase and then we could ask a few questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes, indeed. 


Mr. Woo..iaMs: Because if we are not able to question him and he speaks 
for an hour with the Minister, well, that does not leave us in a very fair position. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will certainly consider that, Mr. Woolliams, in-' 
deed. 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Because, otherwise I do not know why we have to be out of 
here by eleven o’clock. Why can we not have two hours and get it over with? | fin 


The CHAIRMAN: The resaon is first of all that we must vacate the room. 
Secondly, half of the members here have commitments to other committees at 
eleven o’clock. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Yes, I know but this is a very important matter. It is not 
only the parks of Canada. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: I try to do my best. 
Mr. WoOoLLIAMs: Well, we have pretty well got a quorum now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I know. Well, gentlemen, then shall we proceed. Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Mr. J. A. MacDonaLp (Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
welcome this opportunity to appear before the Committee and offer some com-. 
ments on the wide variety of matters that have been raised in briefs and in 
verbal testimony before you here and on your trip out west. 

Of necessity, this has produced a lengthy presentation on our part because a. 
great number of subjects were raised, as you are well aware. To save time we 
have not tried to identify the particular briefs, and indeed, many of the points. 
appeared in several of the briefs and therefore it would have been repetitive. 7 

What we have tried to do was to ensure, we hope, that we have touched on 
all of the matters that were raised before you at one time or another and tried to 
state what we believe to be the policy or the practice or the facts. In trying to get 
through this brief, I might with your indulgence, skip some sections which are 
reaffirmations of policy for the sake of the record so that we would be clear, 
members reading it later on, and deal rather more particularly with some of 
those sections which are critical. In that vein, I would turn to page 2 of the brief. ; 


Mr. BARNETT: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, if I might— 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you please speak louder. 


Mr. BARNETT: On the suggestion that he not read the entire brief, I agree | 
with that, but I wonder if we could understand that the full statement would be : 
appended to the proceedings of today’s meeting so that it would be available for ' 
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is in the printed proceedings of the Committee. I would be prepared to mak 
such a motion if that is required. = 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Barnett, we can consider that at the end of Mr. 
MacDonald’s presentation. Mr. MacDonald would you please proceed. 


Mr. MAcDoNALD: The first part is a statement of National Parks purpose 
which we wanted to include so that members would have before them a 
statement of what the parks are for and what statutory limitations surround 
them and that is laid out and covered in the balance of the section. 


On page 4, we note that a large number of Canadians agree with the 
statement of National Parks Policy but fear erosion of the policy through 
oressures by encroachment by inappropriate commercial development. 


~The Mountain National Parks are among the most critical areas in the 
National Parks System, since they contain established patterns of commercial 
Jevelopment. Moreover, the Mountain Parks contain excellent recreational 
votentials such as superb skiing areas which have been made accessible by the 
National Parks road networks. 


| Public thinking or the public concept of National Parks in our experience 
sends to fall into three main schools of thought: 
| (a) Those who quite properly appreciate the scientific and aesthetic val- 
ues of wilderness and who wish to see National Parks maintained as 
inviolate sanctuaries of nature. This is a small group but nevertheless 
they are correct enough, in that preservation of the natural scene in 
perpetuity is, and should be, one of the fundamental purposes of 
| National Parks. They fear the gradual erosion of this principle. 

(b) Those recreationists who do not realize or concede the special nature 
of National Parks and regard them simply as superb areas for almost 
any kind of recreation—in other words, a National Park and a large 
! recreation area to them are synonymous terms. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: What page are you on? 
| Mr. MAcDOoNALD: Page 5. I am trying to jump through it. 
Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I just wanted to follow you. 


Mr. MacDona.p: I am dwelling only on those points on which I would like 
to lay emphasis and skip the other parts. The third group we detect are those, 
| (c) in between, the majority of the citizens who have a general apprecia- 
tion of the National Parks as specially dedicated areas and part of our 
national heritage. At the same time these people wish opportunies for 
appropriate outdoor recreation in addition to sightseeing and inter- 
pretation of nature. / 
We find that we cannot satisfy fully the two extreme points of view. 
However, by wise management we can satisfy the reasonable expectations of 
many preservationists and the majority group—the average citizen. This we can 
do by zoning and creating additional National Parks to complement and enhance 
the system. Because they are “national heritage areas’, the National Parks 
cannot and should not attempt to meet the needs of every kind of recreation 
which is suggested for the areas simply to capitalize on the prestige and quality 


of these national domains. 
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To cope with this we have a planning unit as a distinct part of our 
organization it is of comparatively recent vintage and we have had our problems 
in securing the required specialized staff. Additionally, the unit has had to spend 
much of its time on first aid action, rather than on the research and study 
necessary to prepare overall development plans for each park. In clarification of 
that the great boom in outdoor camping has created an enormous program which 
our planning staff has had to be diverted from time to time to appropriately site 
increasing camping sites. I cannot stress too much that proper planning tales 
time. 


National Park planning basically covers four areas: 
— appraisal of parks requirements; assessing the type and quantity of 
park needed, 
— park system planning involving selection and classification of pale 
according to use potential, 
— research into and appraisal of park use trends, 
— preparation of master plans for the development of individual parks. 


At present we have a broad, statement of policy which requires some 
elaboration for detailed application. At the same time we have been developing 
Overall master planning to the point where we will soon be able to outline the 
specific objectives and the broad development concepts appropriate to each park 
in accordance with National Park purposes and the character of the park. And I 
think we showed members who were out on the western trip a bit of this in the 
development plans for the four western parks when we stopped at lower Lake 
Louise. 


Following along on page 7 we have a section on the need to round out the 
National Parks system and we indicate some kind of parameters. We did point 
out that some authorities have stated that two to three per cent of a country’s 
area should be set aside in National Parks or equivalent reserves (major 
provincial parks). We can assume the provincial parks of Canada will accept 
responsibility for a reasonable portion of this area. 

On the National Park scene we are concerned about Park System Planning 
and we are attempting to visualize and plan for a fully representative National 
Parks System to fulfill not only present but future needs. Eighteen National 
Park proposals throughout Canada have been studied during the last six years. 
Fifteen of these have the potential for a National Park. 

It would be stretching the Department’s present capability to assirailae 
even one additional new park a year. This would involve an increase in budget of 
about eight to ten per cent annually, over and above the normal increase of what 
we have today. 

To achieve an adequate representation of Canada’s heritage at suitable scale, 
we would require forty to sixty new National Parks in the ultimate system. 

The acquisition program in some views at least, could be or should be 
complete by the year 2,000 but 1985 might be a target date if elements essential 
to the system are not to be lost. (The U.S. National Parks are making a major 
effort to round out their system by 1972.) 


This is really a race against the urban sprawl, the loss of land to other 
purposes. It has become so costly that recovery is almost prohibitive. _ 5 
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___ Ideally we should be acquiring two to three new National Parks per year to 
somplete the basic system by 1985. Many of these should be primarily wilderness 
parks with less development for example than in Banff and Jasper. In some cases 
motels and ancillary recreation facilities of a more urban nature should be 
ocated outside the parks. 

! This we, for example, are endeavouring to do in the Atlantic parks where 
we can do it with the geography. 

The basic element in the overall planning for each park is zoning. In 
accordance with the principles of the National Parks Act and National Parks 
purpose, it is clear that most of the land area in each park must be retained in a 
wilderness and near wilderness state. The Act provides that these unique natural 
areas should be preserved. Now, we point out that they still have to be enjoyed 
ay the public. It is the reconciliation of the preservation and enjoyment that is at 
she crux of the planning objective. 

| This means solving the problem of a proper balance between the character 
and intensity of public activity and the ability of various regions in a park to 
support such use without impairment of the natural resource. 

t In other words, without being self-defeating. The purpose of zoning is to 
Zive order to planning and development by delineating the appropriate use for 
gach area and setting forth policy objectives for each zone which will ensure 
protection of the primary resources yet provide appropriate facilities for public 
activity, understanding and enjoyment of the attractions. 


| We point out that the zoning concept for National Parks is based primarily 
on two major zones: 


The wilderness zone and a transition zone. 

Wilderness Zones will consist of large areas, 40,000 acres and up, where no 
development will take place, (other than trails and primitive shelters). Appro- 
priate public use is actively encouraged. In the smaller parks, such large Wil- 
derness Zones are not possible, but even these parks permit the setting apart of 
natural areas managed and used in the same manner as the Wilderness Zones. 

| The term Transition Zone in our vocabulary, covers National Park land 
outside the Wilderness Zones. While the emphasis is still on the preservation of 
the natural features and attractions, the Transition Zone contains the arteries of 
travel and communication and the accommodation and activity centres of the 
park. It is important to preserve the wilderness character of the areas adjacent 
to developed areas: In the Transition Zones we must stress the intimate relation- 
ship of the natural surroundings to any developments and the necessity for 
activity centres to serve park purposes and to fit into the natural scene. | 
It is clear that the facilities associated with access, accommodation, services 
and popular recreation pursuits can best be provided in what we might term 
“activity areas”, “development areas” and “visitor services centres”. These must 
be defined and designed according to purpose and the character and extent of 
land available. These development areas are, in effect, the development plan 
fitted into the Transition Zone. ; 
ba preliminary zoning plan has been worked out for the four contiguous 
mountain parks, Banff, Jasper, Yoho and Kootenay, showing ten Wilderness 
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Zones encompassing about one third of the area. The remaining two thirds are 
classed as Transition Zones. Present and planned facilities associated with 
access, accommodation and heavy use are contained within the Transition Zones. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Could I just stop you here to ask one simple question. 
When was that preliminary zoning plan developed? Could you tell us what year? 


Mr. MacDona.p: About 1963. It continues to be worked on in survey and 
details. Zoning of each park is being given intensive study. Wilderness zones in 
particular should be delineated by legal descriptions and legislation to give them 
permanence and security. Clearly this requires close and detailed study so that 
once established the zoning will be well conceived and realistic. . 

By using legally established zoning, we are confident that we could maintain 
adequate wilderness areas. By firm zoning we could also channel and guide 
future development in the other zones along lines which would preserve the 
parks and meet the legitimate needs of the majority of the visitors. 

We have an obligation to make enjoyment of the National Parks reasonably 
available to the general public and to families as well as to more specialized 
interest groups. We believe that by well conceived and permanent zoning of 
wilderness we could maintain regions of unspoiled natural habitat. In addition 
we could provide for the general visitor who wishes to enjoy the National Parks 
as unique examples of our national heritage but who may not have the inclina- 
tion or the ability to enjoy a full wilderness experience. 


Pressures Upon Wilderness Zones 


Many submissions to the Committee express fear that erosion and deteriora-, 
tion of Wilderness Zones may take place. The Wilderness Zones should be kept 
maximal. Furthermore, and this point we would like to emphasize, the large 
Transition Zones should be largely wilderness or semi-wilderness. 

It would be a mistake to think of a transition zone as not relatively in its 
natural state, and I give you the example of the Banff-Jasper highway that we 
drove along. That is a transition zone in which you see very little other than the 
natural scene. ; 


Wilderness Use 


And we point out here what we think to be the limits of use in the 
wilderness zone which I do not think is a critical issue and I will skip. We include 
finally on page 12 a point of scientific importance of ecological systems which we 
include for the sake of completeness. Then we touch on the fear of over-develop- 
ment and we point out that we have not publicized our overall planning for each 
park since such plans take a great deal of time and study to develop. These. 
comprehensive plans will outline the ultimate appropriate development for each 
park, according to its capacity and natural characteristics. When these plans are 
at a more advanced stage and can be publicized, the visitor facilities and the 
development deemed appropriate for each park will be evident. We can then 
receive and consider pertinent representations and suggestions from interested | 
groups. 


(a) Commercial Development 


Sound long-range planning takes time to develop and take effect, as I 
pointed out and commercial expension is and will be guided by overall park | 
planning which will be based on these and park purposes. 
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| 
(b) Campgrounds 


. One or two submissions suggested the risk of over-development of camp- 
grounds. Campgrounds in the larger parks have been regarded as a public 
convenience providing opportunity for an outdoor holiday experience. There will 
indeed be a limit on the number of campgrounds which can reasonably be 
provided. The number of campgrounds which can and should be provided will be 
specified in the long-range plan for each park. In some parks to be established in 
the future the size and nature of the park may indicate that campgrounds and 
motels should be provided outside the park by private enterprise. 


I 
(c) Skiing Developments 

li The Department has adopted the policy that it will permit the development 
of certain outstanding skiing areas in accordance with the plans. Some do not 
agree with development to this extent; others want unbridled development. 
While some of the existing facilities are not ideally located or developed from a 
parks standpoint, we consider that a moderate amount of planned development 
can be permitted outside the Wilderness Zone without significant effect on park 
values. And that is what we are doing. 

The number of areas to be developed will be limited to appropriately zoned 
‘areas with exceptional potential for skiing. As this policy is better understood, 
‘development of suitable ski areas outside the parks can be expected to take 
place. There is recent evidence of this in new developments which have been 
located in the vicinity of the parks. 


Tourism and the National Parks 

We agree with the suggestions in several briefs that the natural qualities of 
the parks must be preserved, otherwise their special attractions both for 
Canadians and tourists will be lost. The primary object of National Parks, which 
must always govern, is the preservation for the benefit of all Canadians of 
unique natural areas of this country in their natural state. 

| While National Parks are not established to attract tourists there is no doubt 
that the economic advantages of tourism are a valuable side benefit. Tourist 
developments and attractions which would be in conflict with the basic purposes 
of National Parks would be unacceptable regardless of dollar benefits. However, 
this problem is largely academic—National Parks are a great tourist attraction 
precisely because they are single purpose areas preserved for a specific kind of 
recreation and enjoyment. As a tourist attraction they need no more enhance- 
ment than access and accommodation. 

_. Now we have another section of development of trails and facilities for 
‘enjoyment of natural areas, and we point out that this type of use has doubled in 
the past seven years and the corresponding need for facilities and substantial 
expenditure on major roads, campgrounds and picnic areas has resulted. 

| Then we conclude this section on page 15 by a point on the interpretation 
‘program which we happen to think is central to administration and we say that 
the National Parks interpretation program is being developed to become the key 
function in the parks. It is intended to translate information about the natural 
features of the park domain into an interesting and meaningful appreciation 
program. Through this medium the park visitors’ eyes can be opened to the 
fascinations of geology, geography and living things. 
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The emphasis in this area will greatly increase with the acquistion of staff 
and facilities. As the overall program evolves, we hope the opportunity will arise 
for our park naturalists to accept more speaking engagements in centres outside 
the parks. 


Our experience has shown that this kind of activity has been very favoura- 
bly received by the public and their interest has been very real. On page 16 
we have a section dealing with the Land Tenure System. 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Just before you read page 16—and I am not trying to 
interrupt you in your brief, but there is something I like just to follow on that 
point for just at the moment. Is there a liaison between your department and the’ 
Department of Trade and Commerce in reference to the advertising of parks, I 
have asked the question in the House and I have the information in the file, I am 
not going to deal with that, of the number of millions of dollars that are being 
spent by Trade and Commerce in reference to advertising the parks for tourists. 
Is there a liaison between the two departments in that regard? 


Mr. MacDonatLp: There is a very good liaison, Mr. Wallace and I and our 
officials have met and propose to continue to meet. We have complete agreement 
and are dovetailing our types of advertising. é 

They accept the necessity to spread the appeal of Canada to something 
beyond the National Parks, while retaining in the National Parks the very 
distinct features of Canada. We have good liaison and quite good co-operation. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: I might just say just briefly here, that your director on a 
certain action in certain discovery swore under oath—I am not going to deal 
with it right at the moment, but I will when I examine him—that as far as he 
was concerned, the Department of Northern Affairs never approved, and I can 
read it right from the discovery, the advertising by the Department of Trade and _ 
Commerce of the parks for tourism and that it has caused some friction. Would 
you say that under oath the director was misinformed at that time. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: No, I think he probably was accurately stating the situa-. 
tion as it prevailed at that time. I am happy to report it is not now the case; we 
have very good liaison and good agreement. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: That must have happened in the last three weeks. 
Mr. MacDona_p: No; it happened last summer. 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: I am just pointing that out. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: I will come back to Mr. Woolliam’s point on that later and. 
give further explanation, but on the land tenure system we point out some of the 
earlier history of the development of the National Park Springs, which I think, 
most members know, developed from an early effort to develop privately the hot 
sulphur springs at the foot of Sulphur Mountain, near what became the town site 
of Banff. This was reserved at that time and Banff Park sprung from further | 
increases from that point. 


It was recognized at the outset that private land ownership was not compat- | 
ible with the objectives of National Parks. As the use of parks expanded, — 
however, private enterprise was given the opportunity to serve visitors to the ; 
parks. The land tenure system adopted to meet this need was that of leasing, sO 
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hat public lands would not be absolutely alienated. One commonly-used defini- 
ion of a “land lease” is “a contract by which a lessor, usually in consideration 
if rent, conveys land to a lessee for a specific pevicn of time or for a period 
arminable at the will of either party”. 

_ When the first National Park was established there was discussion in the 
louse of Commons over proposed lease terms. Provision was made to grant 
pases for terms of 42 years with provision for repeated renewal. Due to a very 
reat extent to the very large capital expenditures by the Federal Government 
nd to the enormous increase in park visitors, especially in recent years, the 
value of leasehold property has been greatly enhanced. As a result, sales of 
easehold interest have often been made involving exorbitant profit to the 
2aseholder with no commensurate return to the landlord—the citizens of 
vanada. Today there are approximately 2,500 leases and licenses of occupation in 
xistence. Seventy per cent are old leases containing renewal clauses on expira- 
ion of each 42 years. 


_ Mr. BarRNETT: May I ask if that total represents the number of leases in all 
he parks in Canada. 


Mr. MacDonALD: Yes. Fourteen per cent are for 42 years, with provision for 
_single renewal for 21 years. The remaining sixteen per cent have been issued 
ince 1962 and are for 42 years or less without provision for renewal. 


' Hon. Arthur Laine (Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development): 
t might be well to say that a large proportion of that total is in the western 
varks. What proportion would it be. 

| Mr. MACDoNALD: An overwhelming proportion; over 90 per cent, because in 
he Atlantic provinces wherever possible we are trying to locate the commercial 
levelopments outside the boundaries. 


' Mr. Larnc: Our considerations and the thinking that we have been doing 
ecently are largely with the view in mind that we are going to be confronted in 
he Atlantic provinces very quickly with the same problem that we have in the 
Vest. 

_ Mr. Woo..iams: Of course the Atlantic provinces’ parks are so much 
maller in area. 

Mr. MacDonatp: They are smaller in area, Mr. Woolliams, but interestingly 
nough the wave of the future almost in terms of visitation is hitting the Atlantic 
wovinces, coming from the eastern seaboard of the United States, as well as 
ntario and Quebec visitors, now travelling rather more distantly than they did. 
| Mr. WootuiaMs: Not exactly Banff with 1,700,000 to two million people 
soing through the gates every season. 

Mr. LAInG: This is going to change; we are within two days driving of one 
iundred million people. We are going to have a real tidal wave of people. 

- Mr. MacDonatp: Prince Edward Island National Park had one million 
risitors. 

_ Mr. Woo.rams: I am not saying it will not change, but I am just pointing 
yut what has been the practical result in the past. 
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Mr. MacDona Lp: It is quite true, the history of the National Parks devel. 
oped in the Western parks and spread. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: More people have visited Banff National Park and Jasper 
than all the other parks put together. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: No. 
Mr. Woo.uiaMs: What is the percentage. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Fundy has three quarters of a million. Prince Edwarc 
Island has one million visitors; it is amazing. 


Mr. WooLLIAMs: About two million went through the Banff National Park, | 
have the figures. 


Mr. MacDona.p: But in any event, there is no question that the mountair 
parks are a distinctive and very beautiful part of the system, and because of 
their large geographic area have presented more of the kind of problem that we 
are talking about now, because more of the accommodation is located within the 
boundaries of the parks. 


Mr. Laine: Cape Breton is 851,000. 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness, if he had a good 
lawyer, I might ask him—how is it that you can have a 42 year lease on a park 
when Thorensen’s law itself limits you to 21 years. I do not like this 42 yeai 
angle on leases. What is the legal basis of that? 


Mr. MacDoNna.p: I do not know what the legal basis is, sir; it somehow 
became enshrined in the earlier period. None of us can find in the files what led 
to the particular sanctity of that 42 year period. 


Mr. Cowan: It looks ridiculous to me; It is twice 21; 21 is the limit i 
Thorensen’s law. 


Mr. Laine: This goes back to the debate when Banff was formed. Sir John A 
Macdonald took the bill himself, but he was opposed by Cartwright. Sir Richaré 
Cartwright said there must be a terminable lease here and it should not be more 
than 21 years and Sir John A. Macdonald said that he did not think that 
Canadians could be encouraged to build beautiful homes in the park on a 21 yeai 
lease and it was finally left on the basis where Sir John said that he knew the 
people of Canada could trust this government and the succeeding governments tc 
do the right thing. We are still in that position today. 


Mr. Cowan: I do not know that we need be governed by that expression by 
one man. He is the one that gave the CPR the telegraph rights along the 
intercolonial railroad too. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: We may say that we find the 42 year term convenient as a 
standard term for residential leases now and in the future, because they exceed 
by a reasonable margin the mortgage requirements that a lender would put out. 
The mortgages sometimes went up in extreme cases, to 35 years, and another 7 
years on top of that is the sort of thing that the mortgage lender would like 
to have. 


Mr. Cowan: We protect the dollar, rather than worry about the visitors 4 
the parks. 
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| Mr. MacDona Lp: No; in this case we are trying to protect the person who 
ias to live and make his living in the parks. 


| Mr. Cowan: That makes it the mortgage lender just now. 


| Mr. MacDona Lp: It is also the person who wants to build a home and has to 
set a mortgage. 


Mr. Cowan: Have you ever been able to negotiate a 40 year mortgage 
yourself, sir? 


__ Mr. MacDonatp: Thirty five years. 
| Mr. Cowan: I ask you if you have been able to negotiate a 40 year mortgage. 
| Mr. MacDona tp: I have not had the need to, sir. 


| 
| Mr. Cowan: Neither have I. How many times have you ever heard of a 40 
year mortgage. 


|| 


| Mr. MacDona p: No, 35 years I have said. I am just taking that, that is what 
chey are prepared to do, and the reason the lenders have gone in that direction 
aas been sociological to let people of low income get into the position of earning 


and owning a home. 


Mr. Cowan: You mentioned a little while ago beautiful homes in the parks. 
Mortgage lenders would not want to lend that amount of money for the most 
beautiful home. Now you are talking about the poor people. 


| Mr. MacDona.p: I do not want to find myself in the rather odd position of 
defending a 42 year lease, because indeed our administrative practice under the 
direction of the Minister has been in the commercial area, where I think the 
points we are making, I would think, have some additional pertinency. We are 
trying to reduce the term from 42 to whatever is appropriate and we have 
written leases for 21 years on very large investments. In other words just 
exactly whatever the situation requires to produce the facilities to serve the 
visiting public. 

Mr. Cowan: Are you renewing any at 42 years? 


| Mr. Woo.iiaMs: Mr. Chairman, in view of that interruption with reference 
to 42 year leases, I think it should be made clear that there are three kinds of 
holding of land in the parks. There is a 42 year lease, as my good friend Cowan 
mentioned, there is a 99 year lease and then there are leases in perpetuity. I 
would like to remind the committee that and we have a page 4 in the Northern 


Affairs brief it says—this is dealing with leases in perpetuity. Before I read that 
it says: 


We also have land in fee simple, owned by the CPR and other people 
in the parks. 

so you have at least for kinds of titles. So you cannot confine your whole 
argument to the 42 year lease. 

| It is interesting to note that the legal officer either of the Department of 
Justice or the legal officers of the Department of Northern Affairs, and I presume 
and assume the department are bound by advice of those legal officers, said this 
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and I am quoting from the document of the Department itself which was issued 
to the Members of Parliament after hearings at Banff: 

On normal renewals of perpetual renewal leases, the department can 
probably be forced to issue renewal leases also containing the perpetual 
renewal lease clause. On a normal renewal of a perpetual renewal lease 
we cannot legally force the lessee to take only a 42 year lease with a 21 
year renewal etc., 

I am pointing out that was the legal advice given the Department of Northern 
Affairs by the Department of Justice or their legal officers and of course that was 
confirmed by a very learned and able brief presented by Mr. Steer, Q.C. | 

What the department are doing now, and I would like to hear something 
about that at this moment, is saying to people with leases with perpetuity of 
assignment, without the legal right, without an act of Parliament. If you want to 
sign that lease, you have to take something less, and this to me is straight duress, 

On the fee simple situation, where they wanted four acres of land for the 
highway, they expropriated 60 at fee simple. This question was asked under oath 
but to Mr. Coleman on a reference to an examination for discovery of an action 
that will be coming to trial this March. This is what he was asked. Here is just 
exactly the position you are in 

So it was really then the result that you were not able to negotiate 
for the four acres for the highway that you actually took the total 60 acres 
Answer: Yes. 

In other words, if the Department did not feel they would get the four acres 
cheap enough they took sixty acres. 

This is the situation when you start talking about 42 year leases. We do not 
want to confuse the situation. Mr. Cowan may be right in reference to the 21 
year lease and the 42 year lease, but we are dealing with security of tenure of - 
land in reference to 99 year leases, fee simple, leases in perpetuity and I would 
like to see a breakdown of the 2500 leases, of what kind we are talking about; 
whether they are 42 year leases, 99 year leases, leases in perpetuity and how 
much land is held in fee simple and by whom. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Chairman, I do not know which of these to take. Do 
you want me to go on with my brief or do you want to deal with the point? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on with the brief. 
Mr. MacDONALD: With the brief— 


Mr. Cowan: Let us not clear up any points as we go along. Let us go on with 
the brief. 


Mr. MAcDona.p: Right. 
Mr. Cowan: Which I think is nuts! 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacDonald, proceed if you please. 


Mr. MacDoNnaLp: As to this issue of legal opinions we will be prepared to — 
put in testimony what the situation is. We have formal written opinions from the | 
Deputy Attorney General on this. If I may carry on with the brief. 


t 
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Mr. Cowan: If you are going to produce that for the future can you find the 
eourt judgment. My friend Mr. Woolliams has just quoted the opinions of 
various lawyers, I would like to see a court judgment on the issue. 


) The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we should hear Mr. MacDonald first and 
then there will be time for questioning. 


Mr. Cowan: And when time comes we have to move out at 11 o’clock, then 
we will disappear. Go on! 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have another meeting. 
Mr. WoouuiaMs: I will be happy to come back. 


| Mr. MacDona.p: In all leases, the Crown reserved significant rights. In most 
eases these included: 

| ae 1. Prohibition of assignment without the written consent of the Minister. 
2. The right to review periodically the rent charged and to charge a rent 
equal to the annual value of the land. 

3. Restrictions on the use of the land. 


These rights were not applied with appreciable concern in early times when 
park use was low and business opportunities and investment were small. As a 
‘more affluent business climate evolved with greater mobility of our population, 
‘and park visitations skyrocketed after the mid 1950’s, the circumstances were 
‘altered drastically. Casual business practices had to be formalized to keep pace 
‘with the vastly changed conditions. A corresponding need for review of leasehold 
handling practices was pointed out about 1955. 

In 1958 the granting of leases with provision for repeated renewals was 
‘ended. New and renewal leases after 1958 were for terminable periods. The 
majority of the leases issued were for a term of 42 years with a single renewal 
for 21 years. A smaller number were for a single term of 42 years only. In most 
eases there was provision for removal of improvements upon termination of the 
lease. There was no provision for compensation to be paid for residential proper- 
ties on termination of leases. A terminable lease was used to replace leases 
‘surrendered by leaseholders wishing amendments to their existing leases. 

By 1959 a moratorium had been placed on granting of leases for un- 
_developed land for summer cottage purposes. Furthermore, Order-in-Council 
passed at that time restricted terms of leases to 42 years only. A further 
‘amendment in 1962 gave the Minister authority to grant a single renewal of up 
to 21 years. 

The Minister of the day in 1962 announced that land rental rates which were 
purely nominal would be continued only until 1970 at that level. Commencing 
‘that year, rentals were to be based on land value. 1970 was chosen as the starting 
‘date since the majority of leases in the National Parks are subject to rental 
review every ten years. Most reviews fall on the even decade. 


-— Announcement of the National Parks Policy Statement setting forth policy 


for current and future National Parks needs, was the key step toward develop- 
d detailed policies on many 


ing sound guidelines as a basis for more specific an 
aspects of park administration, including leasehold matters. 

- The policy developed for leasehold matters was supported by consultants 
reports which pointed out deficiencies in existing leasehold practices and by the 


| 
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findings of the Glassco Commission which also looked into this matter. The 
Commission specifically commented on the lack of return to the Crown from the 
use of public lands in the National Parks. Studies by Departmental officers 
further supported these considerations. 

An adequate presentation of the leasehold policy requires that residential 
and commercial properties be covered separately. In this way it can be shown 
how the policy will specifically affect lessees in various situations. The need for 
the differences between the two types of leaseholds has been questioned at times. 
However, the explanation is quite evident. In dealing with residential leases we 
must recognize that the primary objective is a social one—persons required to 
live in National Parks must have adequate accommodation at reasonable cost. 
Furthermore, the similar nature of the majority of residential leaseholds makes 
it practical to grant a standard form of lease. On the other hand, the wide variety 
of commercial operations in the parks and degree of competition or the lack 
thereof, makes a standard lease impractical. The terms and conditions must be 
tailored to the requirements of the enterprise concerned, be it a multi-million 
dollar hotel complex or a small saddlehorse concession. Additionally, the Crown 
should receive a reasonable return on the value of the land and the economic 
opportunity created by the large public expenditures on the National Parks 
system. This has not been the case in the past. 

The residential leaseholds have as principal features: 

1. A maximum term of 42 years. 

2. Provision for payment of compensation at fair market value for 
improvements existing on the land on termination of the lease. In addi- 
tion, the occupant at that time will remain undisturbed if the land is not 
required for park purposes. By park purposes I mean redevelopment, road 
or something specific. 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: Is compensation set in that regard that they get compensa- 
tion by the Exchequer Court, the same as in any other commercial— Suppose 
they do not agree with what is fair and equitable I think people disagree on this. 


Mr. MacDoNAaLpD: Oh, yes, quite. The Minister has committed himself to 
set-up some impartial and surely detached board of arbitration; whether it will 
be something based upon the provincial system, or set up with the system as a 
whole, we have not been able to come to a conclusion. 


Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: I think that is a good thing, if I might just pause there, 
because some of these claims have been before the Exchequer Court for 10 years. | 
If people have to wait to get compensation for their home they will be dead 
before they are paid. 

Mr. MacDona tp: I thought certainly as a local system of some kind. 

Mr. Kinpt: The word “not disturbed” connotes that this person will not be 
disturbed in any respect except that his home will be taken away from him. 

Mr. MacDona_p: I think the impression the legal people use would be, “he 
would be left in quiet enjoyment of his property”. 


Mr. KinpT: He would have to pay rent then. 
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Mr. MacDoNaALpD: It could be nominal and—I do not know—the minister has 
stated that the rent is not a consideration. In other words the point here is 
sociological, not revenue. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: The big thing, to hope for Mr. Deputy Minister, is that we 
always have a fair minister. When you have to rule the people you can always 
rely on fair and equitable rights in democracy. 


Mr. MacDona.p: As civil servant I must state we always have. 


_ Mr. WooLuiaMs: Very nice. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: We make the point in further clarification that any person 
who has resided in the National Park concerned for five consecutive years 
‘immediately prior to retirement be permitted to continue residence. 

4. Consent to assign present leases which provide for occupancy of park land 
for a total period of more than 42 years including any renewal provisions will be 
"given only if the lease is surrendered in exchange for a fixed term lease, but 
| continuity of the original lease will be recognized in any assignment when con- 
‘sent to an involuntary assignment is requested, e.g., devolution of property by 
‘operation of a will. 

In other words, if in the middle of a 42 year term or a 21 year term the 
occupant dies and leaves it to the child or someone of the family, there is no 
interference with the process, because that is an involuntary transfer. 

5. Residential leaseholds in the National Parks are primarily intended to 
provide accommodation for persons employed in providing a required service to 
park visitors. Consequently, the assignment of residential leaseholds is governed 
by the proviso that occupancy of the premises must be limited to persons 
required to live in the park by nature of their employment. This is a key feature. 


_. Mr. WoottiaMs: Would that mean that if a person—and this has been said 
out there by officials—who had served the parks and the tourists for 25 years, for 
some reason has to quit business, maybe for health, he has to get out of the park 
_and live elsewhere. 

Mr. MacDonatp: In 3 above if he has worked there for five consecutive 
' years prior to retirement he remains. 

‘Mr. WoottraMs: How long has that suggestion been in. That is a good one. 


\ 
2 . 

Mr. MacDona.p: It has always been present, sir. This is an elaboration of 
_the point that a person will not be disturbed. 
Mr. WoottiaMs: That is very interesting. I have some material which I will 
bring up later, but go ahead. 
Mr. MacDonatp: There is no question where the spirit of the matter lies. It 


_is that people who have worked there are permitted to remain there. All we are 
interested in doing is not establishing new residents in the park who are not 


required to live there. 
| Mr. Woo.tiaMs: I buy that. The point is, is there any law that guarantees 
_ this five years or again have we got the rule of the people and not the rule of 
the law? 
An hon. Memser: Could we go without interruption Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr Woo.uiaMs: I think these are important. I am like Mr. Cowan. I think 
that the brief is not too important. We are trying to come to some intelligent 
conclusion and this point is quite important, at this stage. Is there any law that 
guarantees; is there anything that you know of Mr. Deputy Minister? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: The only way I can think we could do it might be to put it 
in the National Park regulations which would in effect have the force and power, 


Mr. WoouuiaAMs: But it is not in there yet. 

Mr. MACDONALD: No, no, because— 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: It is word. | 

Mr. MacDoNALD: —we are developing here. It is a policy—I do not know 
really yet whether you could successfully put it into law, but that is a matter 
of— 

Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: That is quite a promise, if you could not successfully put it | 
into law and you say we are going to do it. That is an amazing admittance. 

Mr. Lino: There are lots of things that are not put into law. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaAMs: I have always believed in the rule of law myself. 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. Linp: You sure have. I see in 1958 you believed in it too. 


Mr. MacDona tp: If I can jump in here quickly 

6. Existing leases will not be altered for other than the rental review 
stipulated therein unless— 

(a) Consent to assignment is requested. 
(b) The existing term of 42 years has run its course. 
A new standard residential lease having a fixed term will be issued in 
either case. 

7. When new residential sites are made available either by the Crown or by 
the subdivision of existing lots which are held under lease by a private in- 
dividual, a standard residential lease will be granted. Only those persons who 
have a need to reside in the park will be eligible. 


8. When new residential sites are made available by the Crown a public call 


for application to lease the sites will be issued. 

9. Lessees who now hold 42 year, fixed-term, non-renewable residential 
leases granted prior to August 1965 may exchange their existing leases for new 
standard residential leases which provide for compensation. 

We have written everyone on this point. A qualification for this exchange is 
that improvements on the land cannot exceed the maximum of a two-family 
dwelling. The new lease will be for the balance of the term of the original 
lease. 

10. A standard residential lease will not be granted when consent to an 
assignment of residential property is requested or the current term of a lease 


expires if the improvements on the land exceed those of a two-family dwelling. 


In such cases, a modified commercial lease will be issued without provision for 
the payment of compensation on termination unless the accommodation is re- 
duced to residential status. And then this is elaborated and the point of this‘ 
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rOvision is designed to permit lessees who have improvements of a marginal 
ature such as substandard backyard cabins or suites which exceed the two- 
amily dwelling to have a choice of being treated either as a commerical opera- 
on or as a residential accommodation and a period of about five years is to be 


| ° 
rovided. Summer cottages— 


| 


_ Mr. WooLLIAMs: Just before you go to that, can you reconcile paragraph 7 
‘ith paragraph 3, when you say only those persons who have a need to reside in 
ie park by nature of their employment. 

| It does not say retirement or five years retirement or business, will be 
ligible for such new sites. I take it that paragraph 3 applies to anybody in the 
ast that may have worked for five years, or been in business, but would not 
pply to anybody coming in, in the future. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Oh yes, it will. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: Why do you say, only those persons who have a need to 
aside, and I do not mean you; you have the right before you. Only those persons 
tho have a need to reside in the park by the nature of their employment, or 
usiness, will be eligible for new sites. 


Mr. MacDonaALp: Three and seven should be added up. They both apply. The 
rinciple is, now and in the future, that persons who have spent their working 
ves in the park will be permitted to remain; they are eligible persons. That 
rill have to be— 


_ Mr. Woo.iiiams: That is only a policy statement; there is nothing in any 
agulation or rule that guarantees the people; bylaws that protect you. 


Mr. MacDona.p: No, but I am sure the Minister would be quite happy to 
ave it done if it possible. We could ask the draftsman to see if it can be done. 
his is the Minister’s stated policy and we propose to apply it and if it can be 
ade a part of the regulations, I think we would try to do that. 


Mr. Latnc: That is where it belongs. It does belong in an act. Surely it is 
art of the regulations. 


Mr. WoottiaMs: I am saying, Mr. Minister, with the greatest respect to you, 
aere are no regulations that make these guarantees and I am sure the Minister 
rith his appreciation of democracy appreciates any civil right we have either 
xists in common law or in statutory law, and those rights, because of the rule of 
yw, which is the basis of democracy protects and guarantees equal civil rights. IT 
onot say this Minister would do it, because he is very fair minded but we might 
et a mean minister in the future like we have had mean dictators In the world 
nd a mean minister might not interpret the policy in that way. Without the law 


| 


ae people are not protected. 
"Mr. Laine: I thought you were going to say like you had mean ministers in 
le past. 


fi 


Mr. WoottiaMs: I was going to say that but I did not want to hurt you. 

_ Mr. MacDona tp: With the Minister’s permission, if it is at all possible, to put 
ais in the regulations, I think this would be desirable because we have put it in 
'l the literature that we have circulated and if it can be placed in the regula- 
ons I think we would be happy to do so. 
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Mr. Woo.uiAMs: The reason I raised this is the people who live there and | 
am sure I speak for them all irrespective of their political philosophy, have los 
confidence that these things will be carried out because we have had many policy 
statements. I want to be fair; I am not being critical, but there have been many 
policy statements that have not been carried out and they get changed from time 
to time. 

I see tremendous changes in this statement—some of them are excellen 
suggestions—and if you are going to have civil rights that protect the security 
and tenure of land and with quiet possession whether it is residences or busi- 
nesses, then you have to have those rights spelled out because people change 01 
the Minister gets busy, he has a big department and he does not always knov 
just exactly what is going on in the department unless somebody in the opposi- 
tion attempts to raise the question. 

This is one of the problems and that is why I am interested in seeing if thes« 
are good and if they are equitable they are spelled out so the people can he 
guaranteed those rights by regulation or by law. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Some of these, Mr. Woolliams, are in the leases. They wil 
cover the person already in occupancy but they would not cover the situatior 
we are talking about now. The Minister has given me permission to say that we 
will undertake to try to have this sort of thing enshrined in the regulations 
because unquestionably it will make people feel more secure. 


Mr. Woo.uiaAMs: This is the problem. The Minister knows of this and it was 
going on, if it will satisfy my good friend, even when the Conservatives were ir 
government and before they were the government, that it is a fact that a touris' 
comes up with a parking violation and he cannot pay it like an ordinary persor 
living in a city. He has to wait over and appear on a charge. 

I have asked other ministers, I have asked this Minister—I am not being 
critical—when that will be changed and he said, ‘‘as soon as we have time to ge! 
that law passed”. I have been asking for this for ten years and this is the same 
thing here. If you are going to wait for law the right to get the authority. 

Mr. Latnc: I am told that this is being taken care of in the amendments t 
the act. 

Mr. MacDonaLpD: They are coming up this session. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I will really congratulate the Minister if he can get thai 
because it is a very simple thing and a very great inconvenience to all those 
millions of people who visit the parks and the people in the parks. We have been 
waiting an awfully long time for this change. 

Mr. Larne: I must say to Mr. Woolliams that the uncertainty in the init 
of the people in the parks has been the result of misrepresentation of the most 
vulgar nature by a number of people— 

Mr. Woo.uiaAMs: By the Minister? 

Mr. Larnc: Who have been going around telling the people that their houses 
were going to be seized. We had important people in important posts in Canada 
telling people that the communists and the dictators had arrived and this sort oi 
language. It was clear misrepresentation. The truth was not told to the people 
who reside in the park. i 
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| Mr. Krtnpt: I have one question, Mr. Chairman, and I see no other time to 
sk it except right now. Is there any provision—I cannot see it—for the mainte- 
iance on dwellings that are taken over by the government and, let us say, the 
enant who has been there and lived in the house for 42 years is still living in it. 
Vhen the toilet has to be fixed is the Minister going to fix it? 


| _ Mr. MacDowna_p: I do not know if he would be qualified. 

! _ Mr. Kinpt: He would not have time to sit in the House if he did it to all of 
hem. 

Mr. MACDONALD: There are a number of precedents for renting dwellings of 
his kind. The National Capital Commission has a great number of these situa- 
ions in the Green Belt and the technique is to make the tenant liable for 
gaintenance and such taxes as may fall upon that dwelling and adjust the rent 
ccordingly so he comes out roughly at the same position. 

_ Or, alternatively, you could do as the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
yoration or any other large real estate outfit has. If you have a great number of 
iouses, you are the landlord and you keep up the landlord’s repairs and the 
enant keeps up the tenant’s repairs. There is nothing particularly novel about The 


Mr Kinpt: And thereby keeping him undisturbed. 


Mr. MacDonatp: Very much undisturbed. As much as any plumber leaves 
‘ou undisturbed—I think I was at summer cottages. In those parks where 
ummer cottage lots are under leave for occupancy for the summer period, 
ection 5 above will not apply. That is the need to reside to serve the visitors 
‘lause. 

However, leasehold interest in summer cottage sites may be assigned sub- 
ect to the Minister’s consent. Departmental policy is only to negotiate the 
yurchase of cottage sites when acquisition is in the public interest. Similarly, 
Departmental policy is that the construction of new summer cottages on present 
ites will not be permitted as replacements for existing cottages. 

! Many of the foregoing provisions are intended to ensure sufficient flexibility 


‘or the effective administration of lands in the future. 


Yommercial Leaseholds 
Principal features of the present leasehold administration include: 


1. Leases and concession agreements will be granted for clearly specified 
deriods with lands reverting to the Crown at the ends of the specified term. The 
ength of the term will vary depending on the nature of the enterprise. Generally 
‘or the majority of the situations involving large capital investments, a term of 
42 years or less should provide full opportunity for the lessee to write off his 


‘apital expenditure and earn a good return on his investment. 


_ It is important to appreciate that reversion of the property to the Crown at 
he end of the term specified in the lease does not mean that the lessee’s 
operational association with the enterprise will necessarily be terminated. This 
imply acknowledges the fact that no one can, with respect to any specific piece 
of land in a National Park, foresee what the circumstances will be in thirty to 
‘orty years or more in the future. The leasehold policy, however, clearly recog- 


aizes the value of continuity in the successful management of needed visitors’ 


\) 


| 
| 
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services. Accordingly, this policy provides that lessees of well-managed busi- 
nesses providing needed visitors’ services can continue to operate such businesses 
after the expiry of the fixed term lease. This will be on a management contract 
basis for periods up to ten years on mutually satisfactory terms, usually a 
percentage of gross revenue. For successive periods, the successful entrepreneur 
will have first refusal for further continued operation of the business provided it 
is a required, well managed visitor service. This policy ensures that successful 
operators can continue in effective association with a business in a profit-making 
position for a considerable period. Moreover, towards the end of a fixed term of a, 
lease, the policy provides for such other measures of relief as rental rebates to 
operators who maintain their property in satisfactory condition during the final 
years of their lease. 


In short, the fixed term provides that the Crown may recover the land if the 
business concerned is no longer required or is not being managed satisfactorily. I 
should add, or is required for some other park purpose, without having to engage 
in heavy compensation. But, the policy also provides for the continued operation 
of the business beyond the expiry date of the fixed term by lessees who have 
operated needed businesses in a satisfactory manner. And again, I should add, in 
a profit making position. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaAMs: Who decides whether it is satisfactory or not? Who makes 
that decision? 


Mr. MAcDonaLp: I think this will have to be a decision of the Minister 
because he has the responsibility to all the visitors of the park. I think we are 
going to try and write this in all the leases and there will, I think, be the 
traditional test of reasonableness, Mr. Woolliams, if there should be a dispute 
which would go to court. 


Mr. WooLiiaMs: But there is going to be no regulation saying it has to be 
part of a lease? I am just thinking that if you got a politician in there whe 
decided he might be more friendly to his friend than he was to the operator, he 
might very easily interpret the word “satisfactorily” or “satisfactory” to a 
political motive rather than to a profit and a commercial motive. 


Mr. Laine: How can you avoid the control by regulation? This exists at the 
present time. We have the power today to tell people that their standards are not 
adequate; they have to brush up; they have to clean up the place, and so on. 
These powers have always been retained and I do not know how you can set 
standards except within the regulations. 


Mr. WooLLIAMs: I would like you to add in this regard. Regulations are a 
little different thing than a policy statement of some—like the Deputy Minister 
said it is going to be a decision of the Minister. Right away it is a decision of a 
person which is the rule of people and not the rule of law. I do not mean rule of 
law where it is spelled out but I mean the kind of law that has some flexibility 
where your rights are guaranteed because I could bring forward cases and I have 
cases where people’s rights are being ursurped. I am not putting the blame. This 
happens where you do not have that necessary protection written in. So, when 
you get a statement like this “‘in a satisfactory manner” and “‘if it is satisfactory”, 
that is a decision of one man or a group of advisers to that man and a very 
dangerous precedent you are now establishing. 


( 
0} 
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Mr. LAING: Many times every year the superintendents warn people to clean 
up, paint up and dress up without any reference to—I do not know of a single 
Instance where it has come up to our office here where an instruction was given 
‘and yet many instructions are given every year at the level of the superintend- 
ent of the park. 


: Mr. WooLLIAMs: Mr. Chairman, that is an entirely different thing. Here is a 
ease where a man puts in the money and operates a business for a term certain 
and it lapses. They say, if you have a satisfactory business and you are running it 
‘satisfactorily, one man or a group of men around him will decide if he will stay 
there or not. 

I am not talking about the usual urban situation or even in parks where 
people do not take care of their garbage or they do not run a proper clean 
restaurant or they do not have clean living in the motels. I am talking about the 
‘security of land of a business. 

An operation where a man has put ambition, energy, capital and experience 
into it and then it comes along by law that his lease has lapsed according to the 
terms and conditions of the lease and then, somebody—some one man, or a group 
‘of men around him—says whether this is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. I am not 
‘being critical of you personally and I mean this. I am only saying you are sowing 
the seeds for a dangerous precedent in the future of the rule of people and not 
the rule of law and civil rights inevitably in all societies where that exists get 
usurped. 

Mr. Latnc: You are afraid that the Minister might find that the tenant has 
red hair. 


| Mr. WooLtiaMs: Yes, or he is a Conservative when the Liberals are in or he 
is a Liberal when the Conservatives are in or he is an N.D.P. when the N.D.P.’s 
‘are in. I have seen political patronage at all levels. Now, let us not mince words 
‘with this nonsense. Let us have men in this Committee, Mr. Chairman through 
you, establish if it is going to be a policy, some rules and regulations that protect 


‘people against the rule of people and the wishes of people. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: We propose, Mr. Woolliams, that this be an option clause 
im the lease and we have not yet been able to devise any other system by which 
the Minister could discharge his other responsibilities other than that he have the 
right. 

| If the Minister did decide when this is a specific clause in the lease that his 
Operation was not satisfactory, I believe—although I am not a lawyer—that there 
would be a basis for action if the person concerned felt he was being maltreated 
‘to sue for performance on the grounds that in fact his performance had been 
‘satisfactory, and caused the Minister to show that he had behaved reasonably. 


i 

| Mr. Woouitiams: Now your argument is beautiful, except to this extent. 
‘About the term in the lease, you are correct, but here is the problem. 

If there is nothing that says that term has got to go into the lease, it may not 
go in all leases. I can show you and produce dozens of leases with different terms 
and conditions written by the Crown over the years in Banff. 

: Therefore, you come right back to my premise, unless there is something to 
protect the security of tenure of the person based on some rule of law, based on 
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some regulation, then you are dealing with a decision of one man or a group of 


men, rather than the protection of law that guarantees civil rights and that is my ; 


point. 


Mr. TucKER: Some members have other commitments, do you inted to 
correct? 


Mr. LaArInc: I want to assure Mr. Woolliams that there has been none of this 


hanky panky that he is talking about in any of the parks in the last 34 years, and 


I am somewhat surprised that he thinks it is possible in this civilized age. 
Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I will tell you Mr. Minister, with the greatest respect to 


you, because you say so, that does not make it right. The people of the National | 


Parks do not agree with you. We have evidence to show that they do not agree 
with you, because your own supporters, financed campaigns for Conservatives, 
they think you brought a bad job on the parks and they think you are the worst 
Minister, and Iam charging you with it. 


Mr. Lartnc: I donot know what that proves. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order please. 


Mr. Linp: How much legal work have you done in the parks since you have 
become a member of Parliament? 


Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: To date very little, but if you hang around in March, you — 


will see a precedent. 
Mr. LinpD: Well we might. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order please. 
Mr. DINSDALE: Under commercial lease holds on 23, this policy means that 


all properties will revert to the Crown at the end of the lease period. Is that : 


correct? 
Mr. MACDONALD: Yes sir. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Is this not what the Americans have tried to avoid in their | 


recent policy amendment? 


Mr. MAcDoNALp: No I do not believe so sir. What the Americans are trying 


to do has to be considered in the terms of their own particular history. What they 
have recently changed from—as I understand it—was from an intent to manage 
a lot of these things themselves to try to induce private interest to come in and 
do it. 

Our submission is that the legal ownerships of the bricks and mortar and the 
land is relatively a matter of indifference in the operation of a business. Many, 
many large and important businesses are carried on in lease hold premises. 

What we propose to do is remove any ambiguity as to the legal ownership or 


win) 


the fact that these are public lands and recallable to the public domain in the | 
future years and our future administrators, and avoid any problems of value, | 
compensation and so on in a future date. So that the basic policy is that the © 
management of the business, the entrepreneurial function of let us say whether © 


it be the running of a motel would be let by concession, as many are today, to the 
private entrepreneur, who would function in a building which would indeed be 
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public building, publicly owned by the National Park system and the public of 
Canada on public land. All we are doing we think is recognizing the reality of 
the situation that it is public land. In the long run you cannot go on divorcing the 
land from the structures or vice versa. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In other words, this is all going back to a Crown operation? 
Mr. MacDonaLp: No, not an operation sir. 

| Mr. DINSDALE: This is a fundamental principle involved here— 

~ Mr. MacDona tp: I would like— 


Mr. DINSDALE:—and you state at the present time there are many manage- 
rial concessions. I do not think there are in the National Parks. 


| Mr. MacDona.p: I mean in the public domain. 
4 


Mr. DINSDALE: The public domain? 
| Mr. MacDonald: The precedents are airport terminals, concessions of all 
kinds, management of large restaurants and so on. The technique is very, very 
old. Universities employ it universally now, large leasehold corporations of this 
kind, and the point at issue is that the key word is “operation”. 

If we had as a departmental ambition, the operation directly of a motel, then 
I think this would be a matter of some very real concern, because this would be a 
most inflexible way to operate. Let us say that 42 years from now a motel 
property does revert as the lease would provide, had run with the land, the 
furnishing or refurbishing and operation of that motel, would be put out to 
public tender and someone like Holiday Inn or some outfit of this kind would 
‘come along and be the successful bidder, for a five or ten year lease. In other 
words, it would not go to 40 years then in that kind of situation, it would go to 
five or ten. 
| They would have the management and operation as professionals, just as 
‘the Hilton Hotel Corporation operates the Queen Elizabeth, but they do not own 


‘its 


| Mr. Larne: As if to fly in the face of Mr. Woolliams’ fears, we have had a 
tremendous increase in the last two years of private investments in the western 
parks. 

| Mr. Woo.iiaMs: Sunshine Lodge. 

Mr. LAINnG: That is only one out of many. 

| Mr. Krnpt: May I ask the Chairman one question. Has the report of this 
Committee been made yet? 

The CHAIRMAN: A report? 

(Mr. Kinpt: Yes, a report of this Committee. We have held hearings in 
‘Banff— 


| The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean to the House? 
| Mr. KINDT: Yes. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Oh no. 
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Mr. KinpT: Well now to what extent have the thoughts—I have put in my 
recommendation and so on late in December to what extent has the recommen- 
dations of the members of this Committee found to have any impression upon 
the author of this particular text? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, the proposal is this: After we receive all the 
testimony and the comments of the Deputy Minister with regard to the 50 or so 
briefs that we received while we were in Jasper and Banff, then we will have 
meetings to draft a preliminary report for the House. 

You will have plenty of opportunity to speak when we meet for that. 
purpose. Now at the present time, we are meeting for the purpose of giving the 
Deputy Minister and the Minister, an opportunity to express their opinions on’ 
the various briefs and presentations that were made while we were in the parks. 
Mr. MacDonald please proceed. 


Mr. MacDONALD: Mr. Chairman, it is past 11 o’clock and I think I will have 
to return. I do not think I could complete the brief too rapidly and I have in 
addition the problem of the individual hardship cases which were raised, and 
which the Chairman asked me to be prepared to comment on. This is a problem 
here which I think would take some time to discuss. It occurred to me that if 
you are going to terminate shortly, that I will probably have to come back. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have another meeting. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: Before I leave, I would like to make one comment on the 
matter raised by Mr. Woolliams, because it represents a departmental adminis- | 
trative error. In that briefing book which we circulated as a convenience to 
members, I would like to stress that it was not a brief submitted to the 
Committee, but the sort of document we prepare for our own Minister when he 
tours the parks. | 

The page which Mr. Woolliams has referred to, we cannot analyse how it 
developed other than the fact that at that time we were working in a hurry, two. 
of our senior officers fell ill in succession who had the editorial responsibility and 
we cannot fathom what that particular reference is to, other than we did have a 
discussion and there were memoranda dealing with whether or not we could 
endeavour or should endeavour to legally force people to take a new lease, in the 
event that they decided not to take our new lease. 

The Minister made an administrative decision which is reflected here, that | 
we should not endeavour to legally and probably could not legally enforce a new 
lease in that sense. | 

I should like to make it clear that we have not made this a legal matter. It. 
only becomes a legal matter, if the subject goes to court. 

Since 1958, the policy has been to proceed by some technique of gradualism, 
rather than challenge the legal validity of the lease. But if the subject of the 
legal opinions is raised and the confusion created by that document which I 
freely admit is created, I must state that we do have a formal written opinion | 
from the Deputy Attorney General to the effect that the clause providing for 
perpetual renewals is ultra vires or was ultra vires of the Minister of the day. 

But we have not been acting on that opinion, we are carrying on with the | 
policies as described here, and the question of whether or not the opinion is t 
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_ valid, or Mr. Steer’s opinion is valid would, I suppose, only be tested in the case 


of a court action. 


Mr. KINDT: May I ask the Minister a question before this closes. Is he 
contemplating—and I judge so—of writing his amendments to the act before he 
receives the report of this Committee? 


Is that his intention? 
I understand the rewriting is being undertaken right now, and if so, I would 


_ like to say to the Minister that he is going to have a hell of a time getting the 


thing through the House, if it is anything like we are getting this morning. 


Mr. LAInG: That is an observation that any member of Committee can make. 
Ido not know what meaningfulness it has. 


Mr. KINpT: Well, I asked you this question: Is it being written now before 
you get the report of this Committee? 


Mr. LAING: We certainly expect to have the report of the Committee before 


_ any legislation is introduced. 


Mr. KinptT: All right. 
Mr. WooLLIAMS: But you did not answer the question: Is it being written 


| now? That is the point. 


Mr. MAcDonALD: Amendments have been drafted and have been under draft 


‘in the National Parks Act for the past three years. 


Mr. Larnc: I think Mr. Woolliams complimented us on working up the 


| amendment that will permit summary convictions within the park. A great 


number of things have been worked on for months. 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I would like to ask the Deputy Minister a question before 
we adjourn. This is very important. There is no mistake about it, we were 
handed this document which says: National Parks visit Standing Committee, 


_ Northern Affairs, contained in that brief by the department are these words and 
_ I will paraphrase them. That in reference to perpetual renewal leases or to assign 
_ them and so on, the government could not renew. Now what has been going on is 


being missed. They say: “All right, we will do so and so and so and so with your 


“ease, if you will do so and so and so and so.” So it is a form, in its nicest sense of 


duress. Now we have the Deputy Minister saying that his own document which 
he circulated to members of Parliament—and of course they are available to 
anyone who wants to read them—that the law contained in there that says the 
legal officer, either of the Department of Justice or the Department of Northern 
Affairs, what was set out in that brief is now wrong and they now have a new 
legal opinion. 

I think in all fairness it would be the type of thing at the expense of the 


department, not the citizen for a change, that we get—after all, even an officer of 


the Department of Justice is only a lawyer giving an opinion, they have been 
found to be wrong sometimes by court. 

I would like this situation to go before the Exchequer Court and if it is not 
satisfactory there, then before the Supreme Court of Canada and get a judicial 
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ruling. That is what my friend a Liberal member of Parliament said a few 
minutes ago, he would like to see some decision, there is no real decision on this 
point. 

This decision here may be wrong, the decision the Deputy Minister has just 
given us now we have had two versions from the officers of the crown. Which 
decision is right, and where is the citizen’s right in that regard. 

When I spoke to the Deputy Minister on this—this is the first time and I am 
not going to break confidence with him—this was the first time that he ever 
mentioned in our conversation—either in this Committee or outside of it—that 
this point of law was wrong. I thought that he was more shocked that it got into 
the brief. 

Now as far as I am concerned, I think we should have a decision of a court at 
the expense of the Crown to see that the civil rights of the people of Canada and 
the parks are protected. To see that the law is carried out in fairness and with 
equity. 

This is my main criticism. I admit that all of us get slightly upset in 
reference to this, when you think of the people in Banff and the people of Jasper, 
and I am talking about the majority of business, of park equality. They 
they have been usurped as far as their rights are concerned. If there was any 
question about it, I would have liked the Minister to be at the hearings at the 
parks to hear citizen after citizen of all political philosophies get up and present 
briefs in that regard. They cannot all be wrong, in spite of what the Minister has 
said this morning. And that is what prompted me to take the position I have in 
reference to that it should be the rule of law and not the rule of people. 


Mr. LatnG: This has been quite a speech. The right of the courts is open to 
everyone. I advised Mr. Steer of that about a year and a half ago. 


Mr. WOOoLLIAMS: Yes, at what expense. If a person has not the money—do 
you know the cost Mr. Minister to go to the Exchequer Court? Well unfortunate- 
ly I am not running a charitable institution. You people are here to make these 
kind of remarks. I am here and I am serious about it, I am talking about—I do 
not mind remarks that are made in the form of a comedy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams— 


Mr. WooLLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, I am here to see that the people’s rights are 
protected. 


The CHAIRMAN: Every member of this Committee has a right to speak and to 
make their observations. That is every man’s right. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask Mr. MacDonald to answer briefly ca 
we adjourn. 


Mr. MacDonatp: I can only repeat what I said earlier that from 1958 on 
when this policy of substituting fixed term leases for the so-called renewals was 
adopted, in other words, a decision not to perpetuate the renewal feature was 
made. 


The decisions that were taken then have been continued on, not to make 
these matters of law, because if one did successfully challenge these leases on 
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this park, you have run the risk of striking the whole lease down and this could 


cause very real hardship with far more insecurity than has prevailed. 


The ministry of the day opted—I was not in the department at the time, but 
I can read the files—to pursue the policy of gradualism, to gradually bring about 


-achange of circumstances. 


Therefore, the question of law has not arisen and as a matter of privilege 
Mr. Woolliams spoke to me and he made reference to a conversation we had a 
Banff, and I would like to state Mr. Woolliams, that what I said to you at that 
time is roughly what I have stated to you now, that when I saw this page I was 
admittedly surprised and the surprise was due to the fact that I had never seen 
such an opinion and I could not for the life of me figure out what it was. 


When we searched after we got back here, we found that it could only be 


_ attributed to the haste in which it was prepared, to junior officers trying to do an 


editing function, and they misunderstood the document from which they worked. 


I can therefore state to you that if the subject of a legal opinion is raised, I 
can state to you positively we have a written legal opinion, but we are not 
operating on that legal opinion, because the matter of law has not arisen. 


Mr. Cowan: He says the matter of law has not arisen, the matter of law is 
always present, it does not have to arise. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are 20 minutes overdue. Our next meeting 


- will continue with Mr. MacDonald and the Minister present. It is quite evident 


that we cannot finish the testimony here this morning. The meeting will now 
stand adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Mr. DINSpDALE: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the previous adminis- 
tration was mentioned, I think perhaps I could just— 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have an opportunity to speak at the next meeting. 


Mr. DinspAateE: But this is the crux of the matter. What we are on now is the 
crux of the matter. The policy of gradualism was adopted because of this legal 


situation, and if there is any doubt among members of the Committee, I would 


refer them to page 852 of the evidence that we heard at Jasper in this instance, 
where the change was made in 1962 because we were aware of the danger of 


_ operating ultra vires. And I confirmed this opinion with Mr. Steer, and got his 
legal advice, which substantiated the previous opinion we had had from the law 


office within the Crown. 
The CHAIRMAN: At the next meeting we will continue with the Minister and 
the Deputy Minister. I want to thank you. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, February 28, 1967. 
(34) 


|} The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met this 
lay at 9.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Chatwood, Cété (Nicolet-Yamaska), 
Dinsdale, Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Kindt, Laprise, Lind, Mather, McWilliam, Neveu, 
Nixon, Orange, Roxburgh, Tucker—(18). 


! 


Also present: Mr. Watson (Chdteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), M.P. 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development; and from that Department: Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 


Assistant Deputy Minister. 


Mr. MacDonald resumed his summary of the “Statement on National Parks of 
Canada .. .” prepared by the Department for the Committee. 


Mr. MacDonald was questioned from time to time in the course of his summary. 
His summary having been completed, Mr. MacDonald was questioned. 
Mr. Laing provided related information and was questioned, from time to time. 


It was agreed that a Supplementary Statement prepared by the Department, 
dealing with experiences of individual persons in Banff and Jasper, be tabled and 
referred to the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 

The questioning having been completed, the Chairman thanked Mr. Laing and Mr. 
MacDonald for their attendance. 
| At 12.37 ».m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TuEspay, February 28, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. This morning we welcome 
several junior executive officers of the department who are here as observers to see how 
a parliamentary committee operates. 


Now, on the matter of National Parks, we have with us today the Minister, the 
Honourable Arthur Laing, and Mr. J. A. MacDonald, the senior assistant Deputy 
Minister, and on your behalf I welcome you to our proceedings. 


At the adjournment of our last meeting, Mr. MacDonald was in the process of 
summarising his statement prepared for our Committee. You will recall that Mr. 
MacDonald was requested to include in his remarks comments on the following 
matters: local autonomy, communication between people in the parks and the depart- 
ment, zoning for balancing varied interests, perpetual leases, how many persons no 
longer have them, how many persons still have them, renewals of commercial leases, 
personal hardships, etc. 
| Now, Mr. MacDonald, when we ended our last meeting we were in the vicinity of 
page 23, I believe, would you please continue your summary now? 

Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we had just entered into the section 
entitled “Commercial Leaseholds” which began on page 23, and we made the point of 
the first paragraph that the 42 year term, in our judgment, or less was an adequate 
‘opportunity for the write-off of capital investment expenditure, and in the second 
paragraph we had indicated the importance of the principle of the reversal of the 
‘property to the crown at the end of the term specified, because of the unforeseeable 
nature of future developments in the parks and the necessity of the Crown to be able to 
| recover freedom of action. 

We had pointed out in that paragraph that leasehold policy however, clearly 
recognizes the value of continuity in the successful management of needed visitors’ 
services. 

Accordingly, the policy now provides that lessees of well managed businesses 
providing needed visitors’ services can continue to operate such businesses after the 
expiry of the fixed term. 

We pointed out that the management of this business would be on a management 
contract basis for the first ten years following the expiry of the fixed term on mutually 
satisfactory terms. 

That for successive periods the successful entrepreneur would have first refusal if 
other proposals were called for the continued operation of the business. Again, 
providing that it is classified as a well managed visitors’ service. 
Some queries on this at the last meeting of the committee were to the effect that 
what guarantees would be implied in these policies? At the Minister’s direction, these 
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are being drafted as option clauses to be included in the lease. There will be a first 
option and a second option. The first option will refer to the first ten years after the 
expiry of the lease, and the second to the first refusal option if competing proposals are 
called. In each case they would be in language which would afford at least a test of 
reasonableness which is traditional in our courts. 


Now the point of the policy it to ensure that successful operators can continue in 
effective association with their business and in a profit making position for a considera- 
ble period of time, and towards the end of the fixed term lease we point out that the. 
policy also provides for rental rebates to operators who maintain their property in 
satisfactory condition during the final years of their lease. 


In short the fixed term provides that the Crown may recover the land if the: 
business concerned is no longer required or is not being managed satisfactorily. This is 
a responsibility that the Minister has toward the visitors. 


The policy does not provide for payment for any improvements on commercial 
leaseholds reverting to the Crown. The arguments for compensation which apply to 
residential lands are not valid in the commercial field, because unlike residential 
properties commercial properties are by definition revenue earning and capable of 
earning depreciation. Unless a residence is a commercial rental property, no provision 
is made for the writing-off of depreciation under the Income Tax Act. 


On the other hand, persons investing in commercial enterprises can reasonably be 
expected to exercise normal economic judgment, and in the management of their 
businesses make provision for the long-term write-off of capital investment. As we 
indicated earlier, we believe that outside geared to 42 years exceeds by considerably | 
normal periods of investment recovery. 


The validity of this is borne out by recent arrangements made in the granting of . 
leases for the development of ski sites, motels and apartment houses for which 
terminable leases with no provision for compensation have been the feature. These also” 


provide for of course a reasonable rent to the Crown for the land and the economic. 
opportunities created. 


The great variety of business enterprise in the National Parks is reflected by a. 
corresponding variety of leases, licenses and concession agreements which have, over the. 
years, been entered into between the Crown and entrepreneurs. Most leases in the. 
National Parks contain clauses permitting more realistic rents to be charged by the. 
Crown and also provide for the exercise of controls by the Minister on occupancy, | 
assignments and land use. As a matter of general policy, the National Parks administra- 
tion will encourage conversion of existing leases to have them conform with the. 
principles outlined for new leases. | 


When consent is requested for a change in land use including any major develop- 
ment, a new lease appropriate to the intended use may be issued. The new lease will be 
of the type being issued for new lands. Each such case will be judged on its own merits. 


No changes in existing leases are required where assignments simply involve 
devolution of the lease by operation of a will, as in the case of residential leases. This _ 
was a point made, with considerable emotions, during the hearings. There was no 
interference in the devolution of property by will. i 
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Consent to assignments or agreements for sale normally will not be granted where 
the total term of a lease, including any renewal provisions, exceeds the 42 year 


provision. Where existing leases contain provision for a renewal term of less than 42 
years, they will be renewed for such a term. 


All present leases provide for a full economic rate to be charged as rental for the 
land at their next rental review, and this we hope will ensure the Crown receives a fair 
Teturn on the value of the land and on the economic opportunity created by the large 


| 

public expenditures of the National Parks system. There is a very direct relationship 
between the huge public investments and the commercial opportunities which arise in 
association therewith. 


| Licenses of occupation are referred to. This is a situation where land is held and 


| generally does not provide for any renewal. The licensee may ask the department to 
consider granting a commercial-type or fixed-term lease, as has been described above on 
the termination of the license. In such cases, the desirability of continued operation of 
the enterprise is assessed and if it is providing a useful visitor service and the land is 
‘not required for park purposes an appropriate commercial lease may be issued. In these 


f 
‘circumstances it is the licensee’s responsibility for surveying and so on. 


the National Parks. 


| Now, the next section on page 28 deals with certain administration on problems in 
| 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orange. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, possibly before we proceed to the management 
aspects of the parks, I have a couple of questions with regard to the leasing business, 
and maybe this is the appropriate time to ask them. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Well, you may proceed with them, Mr. Orange. 


| Mr. ORANGE: First of all, Mr. Chairman, in these discussions regarding leases, 
there have been vague references to the policy both in the United States and say in the 
provinces, I am wondering if Mr. MacDonald could tell us or make available to the 
Committee what the leasing policy is with regard to commercial leases in say, the 
United States and also in the province of Alberta which has a number of provincial 
parks. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: We did include spread sheets on that in the book which we 
handed to members on the trip. I wonder if we could get another copy of that or if we 
have not, we could send one? I can outline it. 


Mr. ORANGE: I was not on the trip, Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I could go into it, it is up to the Committee, but broadly 
the system in the provincial parks does not provide anything as long as 42 years as we 
have by tradition inherited. 


In the United States they are moving to what they call the possessory system. It 
has a maximum term in law of 31 years, whereas in practice for frequently much 
shorter terms from 15 to 10 years. They provide that in these circumstances, if at the 
end of that 10 or 15 year term entrepreneur does not get a continuation of his lease, 
he is provided with compensation on a sort of straight line depreciation basis or 
predetermination of value. 


That is a very extended version of the two, but the actual situation in the parks is 
‘on page—I could give an example, in Alberta, the policy is to have concession permits 
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up to 5 years, the rent is usually a percentage of gross receipts, renewability is subject to 
the Minister, the department owns all the structures, the concessionaire owns the. 
equipment. 

In Ontario there are very few leases for 21 years, percentage fee, rent based on 
development cost, renewability is stated to be only in special circumstances, exceptional 
operators, group camps and that sort of thing, the same thing we do. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I suggest, Mr. Orange, that we let Mr. MacDonald proceed | 
with the brief that he has here, and if there is any question pertaining to the brief, then 
you may ask the question. But any other question I suggest that we should leave it over | 
until after Mr. MacDonald is finished with the presentation that he has before us. 


Mr. ORANGE: This is fine, Mr. Chairman, I just hoped we could deal with one. 
section at a time. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think there are both advantages and disadvantages 
to the procedure that Mr. Orange was suggesting, although I think your approach may 
be a wise one if we are going to get the total picture of Mr. MacDonald’s presentation. 
There is one question I would like to ask for clarification of a point he was making 
about the policy of renewal after the expiration of the original leasing period, in which 
he said, as I understood him, option terms are now being drafted for inclusion therein 
in leases in regard to the renewal and that the occupant, providing the services were 
useful and necessary to the parks, would have the right of first refusal of the renewal. 


Now, I would like a clarification on what the situation would be if on the 
expiration an operation is in effect opened up for bids for the operation of it. What is 
included in this right of first renewal? 


Is it going to be like the policy adopted by the Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 
where certain priorities are established with respect to the disposition of surplus Crown 
properties and provincial authorities and civil authorities have a certain prior right in 
the situation? | 


I have had one or two occasions to go into this, the municipal authorities have the’ 
prior right to acquire a property provided they meet the highest bid. Is this the | 
principle that is employed? | 

I ask it because the word allegation or suggestion made that inexperienced people ; 
would bid when commercial opportunities came open without the full realization of | 
what was involved in the operation and without an experienced operator might by the | 
very fact of their ignorance, now could we have an explanation of this? | 


Mr. RoxsurGcH: I am sorry to interrupt but, Mr. Chairman, we should do one’ 
thing or the other, we should take the one half Mr. Orange has dealt with, or go right | 
through. | 

Now, Mr. Barnett, in all fairness said he thought maybe yours was the wisest and 
yet he goes in and has given a five-minute talk to get to the question, and I think we) 
either have to deal with the whole thing at the very end or, and I make a motion right 
now, so that we go ahead and go through and then we will ask our questions after. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh, without putting the motion to the meeting, I 
suggest that Mr. MacDonald give the answer to Mr. Barnett and refrain from asking any 


more questions until— 4 


| 
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Mr. ROxBURGH: Why? 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Well, he has already— 


Mr. RoxBurcH: I will not stand for that, as far as I am concerned, I am sorry 
because right here you made a statement, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Orange had another 
question or two to ask. I have a question to ask, some of the others have a question to 

ask, why should Mr. Barnett’s question be answered now? 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I apologize to Mr. Roxburgh. 


bag 

. Mr. RoxBuRGH: No it is not to Mr. Roxburgh it is to the Chair that you should 
apologize. 

a Mr. BaRNETT: Well, I understood that I was following the direction of the Chair 
in asking a question directly related to the brief, rather than asking about information 
that has been given in another direction. 


| The whole thing is, I have no desire to upset Mr. Roxburgh this early in the 
_mMorning, or the order of the meeting. 


| Mr. RoxpurGH: It is not upsetting Mr. Roxburgh. It is the principle, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Well now, Mr. MacDonald has taken note of the question by Mr. 
_ Barnett, so I am going to ask Mr. MacDonald to proceed with his brief, and you may 
have his reply later on, will that satisfy you, Mr. Roxburgh? 


Mr. RoxBuURGH: You are chairman, do whatever you like, Mr. Chairman, I just 
brought a point up. 


Mr. MacDona_p: The next section deals with a variety of administration problems 

which I would not propose to deal with at great length, but are included for the sake of 
stating the position of the administration on these matters, such as exploitation of 
natural resources, forest management, of which you heard evidence and this is the stated 
intention of the administration in this respect and this is covered on pages 28 and 29. 
On page 30 we treat the subject of mineral resources and end with the conclusion 
which is inherent and part of the stated parks policy statement that mining or harvest- 
ing of the resources of land or water for the pirmary purpose of commercial gain is 
considered by most authorities to be detrimental to natural history values, and parks 
policy therefore does not permit such exploitation in a national park, but it is in there 
for the record for members to review, at least what is the position. 

Research—here we make a point we would like to commend to the attention of 
“Members that the research aspect involved in maintaining only unimpaired or relatively 
“unimpaired these vast areas of land now and a hundred years in the future is of 
| importance in ecological terms and scientific research, and we record that. 

o We note the representations that were made to you on the subject of pollution and 
indicate to you that in this respect we are like many other municipalities, working 
within a budgetary structure. 

| Plans are underway and have been developed for improvements to the water and 
"sewer systems in Banff running over several hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
| similar action will be taken in other parks as required, phased in with the priority of 
available funds. 

' On the subject of conservation which figured prominently in many briefs to you, 
‘Many of them expressed concern about factors involving conservation within the parks. 

| 


| 
} 
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In essence, the briefs appear to decry the lack of facilities and/or controls to 
enhance or preserve the natural beauties of the parks in a way in which the people 
presenting the briefs said they should be preserved. 


The comments about a variety of matters we treat with in the paragraphs which 
following on the subject of elk herds and beaver population and other animal popula- 
tion, and we put them in here again for the attention of members to read at their 
leisure by stating the position we have with respect to these matters to those who have 
concern about them. 


Generally we sum it up in the third paragraph on page 32 where we say, every 
possible attempt is made to allow nature to balance its own populations, and in this 
connection, the populations are watched as closely as possible by wildlife experts with a 
view to studying the problems and proposing solutions to them. 


As soon as there is any evidence of disease or other disorder in animal popula- 
tions, immediate steps are taken to correct the situation. That, in essence, I think is the 
situation with respect to management of animal populations. 


On the subject of airfields in national parks, we note that many submissions call 
for improvements to and additional facilities to the existing airfields at Banff and Jasper 
National Parks. We point out that the National Parks’ policy is clear in its statement 
concerning airfields, that they should be located outside park boundaries. 


Not only do aircraft detract from the natural scene and primitive atmosphere of 
the park, but the resultant need for airports creates further intrusions through develop- 
ment of auxiliary facilities such as navigational aids, terminal structures, fuelling and 
repair facilities, animal-proof fencing and a variety of other items. 


We point out that we have not turned a blind eye to the air travel and during the 
past two years have looked extensively into the establishment of airfields outside 
national parks. Investigations have been carried out to determine the availability of 


suitable sites, and we had discussions with the Department of Transport whose primary — 


responsibility this would be. 


This, however, is a complex problem which involves federal, provincial and — 
municipal participation. Though no improvements to the Banff and Jasper landing strips _ 
are contemplated, the proposal is to leave them open until an alternative solution can | 


be found. 


Many references were made to the subject of staff accommodation. Although the 


problem has existed for a number of years, it is only within the last five or six years — 


that it has become acute. 


The problem is of definite concern to the department but it is also an area which i 


basically is considered to be the responsibility of private enterprise. The provision of 
accommodation in seasonal periods which are really uneconomic to provide otherwise, 
must be looked at as a cost of doing business. 


Prior to the formation of a long-range development plan for Banff and Jasper — 
Townsites, no definite areas had been set aside for the construction of staff accom- — 


modation. 


With the completion of these long-range plans, and as soon as serviced land could 
be made available in appropriate zones, the Department offered by public tender the 
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opportunity to develop low rental type staff accommodation facilities in both Banff and 
Jasper. This tender call yielded only one applicant who withdrew. Although it has been 


made abundantly clear that we will accept reasonable proposals at any time, none have 


so far beeen forthcoming. 


Last summer, in an effort to cope with this serious problem, the Banff Welfare 


Council endeavoured to encourage local businessmen to participage in the utilization of 


a staff trailer area until such time as adequate permanent facilities were constructed. 


In order to co-operate with this council the department reserved a suitable area 
and provided the necessary sewer, water and electrical facilities without cost. The 
project envisioned the Welfare Council as a central agency leasing dormitory-type 
trailers from a commercial rental agent and renting the accommodation to the seasonal 


staff. 


This was a non-profit operation intended to provide accommodation that would 
be suitable. It is interesting to note that only about 35 people were accommodated in 
this manner during the past summer. Although the Welfare Council plans to undertake 
the project again in 1967, on the basis of last year’s participation, both in terms of users 
and funds collected from employers, local enthusiasm does not appear too strongly in 


support of the project. 


During the past summer, the department offered 24 residential lots for develop- 


_ment in Banff Townsite for people required to live in the park. During this same time, 


approval had been given to the redevelopment of land elsewhere in the townsite for the 
construction of an apartment building of significant size. 


It is interesting to note that during this precise period of time another 40 unit 
apartment development in Banff Townsite was facing financial difficulties due to a 
vacancy rate exceeding 50 per cent throughout the year. 


During a corresponding period similar consideration was given in Jasper. 


_ Twenty-four new residential lots in one and two-family dwelling zones were made 


available along with land for the construction of 30 units of apartment accommodation. 
This has been built and has provided considerable relief particularly with respect to 


_ full-time staff, but the problem of low cost season accommodation still exists. 


We have not submitted the foregoing in an effort to refute claims that there is a 


shortage of accommodation for both seasonal and full-time staff in Banff and Jasper 
 Townsites, but rather to show that we are endeavouring to satisfy the need by making 


land available for this type of development. We do not, however, consider that we have 


the prime responsibility to construct and operate these facilities. 


In the subsequent sections, we talk about the role of townsites in National Parks, 


and several of the briefs made reference, in varying degrees, to the methods of 


administration. Recommendations have ranged from the total exclusion of townsites 
from the parks to an arrangement whereby local administration should be aided by an 


_ advisory committee representing the community. 


In order that this department’s position in what amounts to be a municipal role in 


| park townsites can be understood, I would like to deal briefly with the role of townsites 
_ in present and future park use. 


Although we recognize the all year-round park townsites did not originate as 


_ service centres catering to park visitors, we must consider them on the basis of the role 
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they play now in the overall parks picture, and this includes the role they must play in 
the future. The prime purpose of an established townsite is to provide the basic 
necessities for park visitors so that they may enjoy holidays of some duration in the 
National Parks. 


A vital consideration in the overall administration of any national park, including 
the townsite, is the type of use to be made of the park and the intensity of use which 
the areas surrounding the townsite can withstand without resulting in irreparable 
impairment to the natural scene. 


Consequently, departmental control over the expansion of townsites and the type 


of facilities to be provided is an extremely important factor in the planned develop- _ 


ment and use of a National Park, and one which cannot be placed in the hands of 
persons not charged with the ultimate responsibility of administering the parks for 
the purpose for which they are intended by Parliament. 


Our policy statement acknowledges that year-round park townsites, unlike towns 
or villages outside the park, do not have a municipal government and that the objective 
of the department is to reconcile as far as possible, the natural desires of the residents 
to have a greater voice in townsite matters. At the present time, the department does, 
in effect, take the place of a municipal government. 


During the past several years, a number of studies have been undertaken in order 
to determine whether or not, in the light of the objectives of the National Parks, 
townsites could become more autonomous. 


In the final analysis it was quite apparent that due to the peculiar circumstances of 
these townsites, any significant departure from the present procedure would be imprac- 
tical. 


This was recently borne out by Mr. A. W. Morrison, in one respect at least. Mr. 
Morrison is the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs for the Province of Alberta. 


He met with members of the Jasper Community in Deceember 1966, which was ~ 
shortly following your visit to Jasper townsite, and his purpose was at their request, to 


review the practicability of self-government in Jasper. 


During the course of the discussion, Mr. Morrison confirmed that operatinaa | 


and maintaining a town in a National Park is an extremely expensive and difficult 
proposition. This is particularly so if the necessary standards are to be maintained. 


Mr. Morrison explained that on the basis of figures he had obtained for the 


purpose of comparison between the towns of Banff, Olds and Hanna, the total of all 


charges paid in Banff appear to be 65 per cent lower than in the other two towns for | 


similar services, and this would in rough order of magnitude appear to confirm the . 
studies we have had commissioned in earlier periods. 


There is under our existing system opportunity for municipal participation and — 


local expression through community organizations. “Community organizations” is a 
broad term and is used so that all community endeavours can be included, and we 
cover anything ranging from the boy scouts, red cross, public libraries, skating, 
hockey and curling rinks, residential-type playgrounds, etc. { 


It is reasonable and desirable that activities such as these, which are of interest 


primarily to the local population as distinct from the function as a national park, 


should function in a year-round townsite. The department’s position has been to ‘ 
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encourage and co-operate with the local people in their efforts to develop community 
institutions which they, as a community group, wish to undertake and support. 


We have appointed a townsite manager for Banff and probably will appoint one 
for Jasper. We recognize that in this difficult situation we must lean over backwards 
in dealing with the lives of people who live in these townsites, and our townsite 
manager and superintendents have been so instructed. 


We are studying ways in which we can take a more positive role in community 
affairs now that we have specialized personnel to carry out whatever is decided would 
be appropriate. 


In the next section we talk about the size of townsites and make the point that 
there should be definite limits to the size of visitor service centres rather than allowing 
them to develop into small cities which we feel would be counter-productive and would 
defeat what people go to the parks to find. We point out that we have prepared 
long-range plans and redevelopment proposals, some of which you saw visually at the 
stop at Lower Lake Louise. 


On the subject of authority and communication, several briefs were critical of the 
department for its failure to delegate more authority to the local level and for its 
delays, and in many cases, failure to communicate with the people in the parks. A 
number of these charges must be admitted. There are, however, several reasons 
contributing to this breakdown in communication which must be explained. 


As has been indicated elsewhere in this statement, prior to the introduction of the 
National Parks statement, the department had not publicly expressed a clear statement 
of direction covering all aspects of the parks policy. It has been necessary, in order to 
Maintain continuity in the formulation and administration of policy, that such matters 
be referred to the central office. 


As park use increased, it became apparent that if the organization was to 
administer effectively, two important changes had to be made. First, a statement of 
policy supplemented by related directives was required to provide local administrators 
with guidelines within which they could handle problems at their level. Second, 
reorganization of the National Parks administration was necessary to distribute the 
workload and speed up the processes of administration. This included the establishment 
of regional offices. 


Both the introduction of a policy statement and the reorganization of the branches 
were implemented almost simultaneously. In addition, we, in the department as a 
whole, have been undergoing very radical reorganization in financial and manage- 
ment procedures following the Glasgo Report pattern. 


The impact of all of this on our reorganization has, understandably we think, 
resulted in delays, and in some cases, faulty communication. These problems, we might 
point out, are not uncommon in other organizations experiencing changes. 


The transition has still not been completed. It was not until November, 1966, that 
we finally had sufficient staff, and ability to recruit, so that the Tegional offices of the 
National and Historic Parks Branch could be declared fully operational. 


On the other hand it must be remembered that our superintendents have always 
aad a great deal of very clear-cut authority and as a result of the reorganization 
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considerably more authority, both in the administrative and financial fields, has been 
given to the townsite manager, and superintendents and the regional directors. 


As an example of initiative and authority you may be interested to know and, this 
arose apropos of, I think, one of the statements made that a superintendent could not 
even change the soap in one of the parks, the expression was, at that point in time the 
townsite manager leaned over and informed me that just the previous week he had 
re-arranged the entire parking in downtown Banff on his own authority. 


He did not refer this to Ottawa for a ruling. In fact he considered it so obviously 
his own responsibility that he did not even inform the Regional Director or the Park 
Superintendent, and of course this is exactly what we want. 


On the other hand I do not doubt that we have had some superintendents who in 
the terms of one witness were only “post offices”. This is not what we want either and 
the superintendents we now have do not hold that view of their responsibilities. 


In defence of some superintendents who have felt a certain lack of confidence, it is 
only fair to state that this has frequently been due to the fact that when they did make 
decision, the decisions were appealed over their heads to the minister of the day—as the 
applicants had every right to do—with the not very surprising result that the superin- 
tendents came to feel in some instances that they might just as well refer all the 
problems to Ottawa in the first instance. Our superintendents are under instructions to 
handle problems themselves whenever possible. 


Now, the final statement is a summation of National Parks goals within which it is. 
included for sake of completeness for members’ consideration, we make the point that 
national parks must be seen within the context of the overall demand for recreation and 
the overall provisions for facilities for recreation which extend beyond the federal 
government to the provincial and municipal levels of government, and that the only 
thing that could probably destroy the National Parks is a failure to recognize that the 
National Parks are only one part of an overall system providing only one kind of. 
recreational factility. 


On page 43 we note certain steps which are in process such as the Federal- 
Provincial Parks Conference, certain other symposia which are directed and indicative 
of increasing co-operation and recognization in this area. 


Finally, we close by resummarizing the direction and goals of the National Parks 
system which are inherent in the National Parks policy statement, and that is: to ensure’ 
that the National Parks are passed on to the future generations with as little impait- 
ment as possible to the natural features; to provide for the best use of the national 
parks consistent with their intended purpose as prime examples of Canada’s most 
scenically, geologically and ecologically interesting areas; to serve the people in an 
effective and meaningful manner by helping them to understand and enjoy the parks; 
to encourage private enterprise to invest in and manage appropriate facilities for the 
visiting public, inside and adjacent to parks, complementing public developments; to: 
expand the system adequately to ensure representation of the physiographic and) 
ecological regions of Canada as the prime purpose of the National Parks system of 
Canada. Thank you, gentlemen. ; 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. 
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| Mr. MacDonatLp: Mr. Chairman, I should mention that supplementary to the 
brief, I have additional information which I am in some doubt as to how to handle, 
dealing with individual hardship cases which you also asked me to be prepared to 
comment upon, but represent our records of what the situation is or was with respect to 
certain of the complaints. 


I am rather hesitant to put all this on the record. It deals with individuals and their 

business affairs, and I can generalize somewhat without naming names. For example, 

one of the worst cases was a delay of seventeen months. This delay was in fact so. Part 
f it was our fault. 


| It was appealed when our policies were under complete review when they were 
being reviewed, intensively, and this produced delays. But it is also interesting that of 
that seventeen months, the records show that eight months approximately, in two 
five-month periods approximately, were spent in the hands of the solicitors of the 
applicant, so the story is never completely as bad as it is painted. 


Again, I think one of the more interesting and disturbing problems was that of a 
man who become involved in a ski development proposal and on the call for tenders 
had lost the opportunity to a better proposal. I think the burden there had been one of 
his pioneering effort. When one examines the history, one finds that it simply is not 
borne out by the fact. 

For example, back in 1946 the department constructed a jeep road into the area. 
In *48-’49 Athabasca Tours transported skiers by snow-mobile. In the fifties to the 
sixties, snow-mobiles transported skiers, in °60 to ’61 a road improved by the depart- 
ment, 60 to °61 Brewster Transport transported skiers, and right down until the 
gentleman who appeared before you came into the picture in 1962. 


'___ So when one looks into the historical record, one finds again some amelioration of 
the circumstances as represented to you. 

Now, these are here, I do not know, maybe I should hand these over to the 
‘Chairman of the Steering Committee to determine whether you want to put them in the 
tecord or members might want to ask me more specific questions. 

| Mr. CHAIRMAN: Perhaps that may come out from the questions the members may 
wish to ask. I have now before me the note, Mr. Orange will now complete his 
questioning on certain aspects of the brief, next Mr. Barnett, then Mr. Roxburgh, and 
then Mr. Lind in that order. Mr. Orange. 

; Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to the commercial 
leaseholds, and I am sorry as I say I have not got a copy of the brief that was given to 
‘the committee when they visited Banff, but when Mr. MacDonald answered some of 
the questions with regard to policies, I still was somewhat confused. I think this can 
be straightened out when I get a copy of the brief. 

However, there are a couple of questions with regard to the 42 year leases and 
the right to renewal on a contract basis. Some of the complaints which came before 
‘the committee brought out the fact that possibly a man in the 35th year of his lease 
might decide on major capital renovations or investments in the area he is in. He has 
the problem of financing, mortgage money, and what have you. He knows his lease 


‘will be up in seven years. 
25579—2 
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Is there any means whereby this man can enter into negotiations with the 
department or with the minister in order to extend that 42 year lease for the additional 
10 years so that possibly he can meet his financial commitments? 


I am thinking in terms of a particular type of facility which may be in desperate 
need of renovations in order to be competitive. 


Mr. MAcDonaLp: Well, the department, Mr. Orange, at this moment of time with 
only seven years remaining, I assume it had been a 42 year lease, in the life of the 
lease would have to consider what the magnitude of the investment is, I would make a. 
distinction between an expansion of new capital and what might be no more than 
deferred maintenance. 


If it is the latter, we might suggest that the manager rather in danger of following 
out of the definition of having maintained a satisfactory business, he may have allowed | 
maintenance and upkeep to fall very, very badly behind; but it might on the other 
hand merely be an awkward cycle of refurbishing of the equipment or structure. 


Two techniques- would be involved. First of all I have indicated that we have 
under draft an option clause which assuming that he can pass the test of operating an 
efficient business providing a needed visitor service, he is guaranteed another ten years 
as the manager concessionaire of that business in roughly the position he was in prior 
to the expiry of the lease. 


All that will have happened is that a milestone will have been passed whereby for 
all future transactions with respect to that land, it will be in the public domain and 
issues of compensation and cost in the case of redevelopment and so on will not arise, 
So that, if ten years plus the seven years he has left are adequate, he will then have had 
enough to recoup his investment. 


If what he contemplates is far greater than that, then a serious question arises in 
fact whether or not he should be permitted to make that investment in the land which 
he has only seven years or seventeen years. | 


I am in some difficulty in responding because the Minister does put forward 
legislation with respect to the administration of the commercial side of the matters in| 
the park which would give the Crown an ability to cope with the kind of situation that. 
you have in mind. 


For example, if it agreed with the entrepreneur that this expansion was needed for 
the business or could construct it and allow the incumbent manager to go on managing - 
it, as he would at the end of the lease term so that his situation with respect to that part 
of a property would really be in anticipation of his condition at the end of the fixed 
term lease, so it could be handled one way or the other. i" 


If the seventeen years was enough to recoup his investment, there would be no. 
problem because we propose that this be a guaranteed option in his lease. If it was not, 
then the department or the Crown, would have the capacity to, in effect, really lend 
him the money to make the investment required, and include it in his total package. 


Mr. ORANGE: In other words, you are suggesting that the Crown may becomie 
involved in capital investments in visitors’ facilities in the parks. 


Mr. MacDona_p: In the circumstances that you described there, this is the only | 
alternative, to giving another renewal of a long period determinable lease, and if you‘ 
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hen get into that condition like the patent laws where you keep adding marginal 
»xtensions for marginal improvements, and the patent never ceases to run and then the 
ease loses its characteristic as a lease. 

| Mr. ORANGE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am still wondering now, let us assume that at 
he end of the 35 year period, a new area is opened up for visitors’ facilities, and it is 
put out to tender and some company bids on it, wins it, and constructs—say—a hotel. 


_ This lease would continue for 42 years, whereby maybe his neighbour who already 
aas been previously involved in a capital investment would only have seven years left 
f his particular investment. 

__ Mr. MacDonatp: This again is characteristic of the free economy generally. 
[here is no evenness of maturity of investment just like the Chateau Laurier, I presume 
t has been fully depreciated over the many years and the new Skyline Motel which is 
be in has got to run on the basis of first cost. 


Mr. ORANGE: But the new Chateau Laurier is still owned by public hands in this 
vase. 

| Mr. MacDona_p: I am pointing out that the unevenness of the maturity and de- 
wreciation is not and will not be unique to the park. There is no way I know of where 
ve can legislate the fact that there will always be new entrants. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Are you through with the witness, Mr. Orange? 


__ Mr. ORANGE: I just have one further question here, and on page 26, Mr. 
chairman, Mr. MacDonald made reference in paragraph 4. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: What page was that? 


Mr. ORANGE: Page 26, paragraph four. I must say that I am a little apprehensive 
bout this one: 

When consent is required for a change in land use including any major 
development, a new lease appropriate to the intended use may be issued. The 
new lease will be of the type being issued for new lands. Each such case will be 
judged on its own merits. 


i 
Mr. MacDonaLp: This is under the section—commercial? 
' Mr. ORANGE: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Areas—I make that first point. All this means is that, for 
‘Xample, if a person has now a residential small lease, and there are many of these in 
anff townsite, you have seen them, small buildings built many years ago as residences 
md are now in an area rezoned for commercial development, and if a person decides to 
yut down $300,000 or a $2 million motel upon that site, he does not propose that they 
‘ontinue to have that land on the basis of a $7 a year residential type lease. They go 
ver to the commercial side, that is all. 


Mr. ORANGE: What about the term of the lease? 


Mr. MacDonatp: The term of the lease would, in that instance, being a non- 
sidding situation would probably be 42 years, but I would like to make it clear that 
is far as the advice is concerned about administrators, we do not want to be locked 
nto the 42 years. There are many commercial situations in the National Parks where 
ve think less than 42 years would provide an ample opportunity to recoup investment. 
We should not pre-empt public land any longer than is necessary for the specific 
ourpose. 

2557923 
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The main consideration will be the degree of competition. There are some places. 
whereby their unique natural characteristics will only let one person in. There may be 
an enormous amount of public expenditure associated with that, and the thing will be 
so obviously attractive that it will be highly profitable. 


The bidders will recognize this, we may make the terms of the lease one of the 
bidding factors to be judged along with the others. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. MacDonald, has he got my three questions from before, or do’ 
I have to repeat them? 


Mr. MacDona.p: Mr. Barnett wanted me to explain the expression “first refusal”, 
What the option clause under draft proposes to say will be that if competing proposals. 
are called, and assuming that the incumbent manager-concessionaire passes the test of. 
satisfactory service and efficient management, he will have the option of first refusal. 

Now, there are two points to note: first of all, if competing proposals are called, 
we are trying to avoid tying the hands of future administrators because the administra- 
tors of the day may judge that given all regard to the circumstances, the rate of return 
for one could not be better, there is no advantage to the public interest in having it 
changed. 

Therefore, there is no point in going to the expense of having people making 
proposals. But if they do call, he has first refusal. 

What does that mean? Jt means in the parallels that is often used in these things 
that he, the incumbent manager, has the right to meet the best offer made by the 
competing proposers. 

It is often used when the administrators of the asset and the incumbent manager 
cannot agree when there is genuine doubt as to what that is really worth now. The only 
way to find out is to let the free play of market forces bear upon it. It means then that 
someone may bid—he is paying at that time 3 per cent of gross or 4 per cent of gross 
and somebody my bid 9 per cent and also commit themselves to invest two or three 
hundred thousand dollars in refurbishing the asset. 

If the administrators look at that 9 per cent and are satisfied—and this comes 
from other points you have made—that it is a sensible bid, bear in mind that all bids 
take either the lowest are not necessarily accepted. , 

Administrators and the government do and should rule out silly bids, demonstrably 
inoperable bids. There is no point in having a man come in to become a bankrupt. You 
avoid throwing out a good manager to put in a man you have got to bale out in two 
years, so you are only interested in really good bids. , 

The incumbent then however, assuming the 9 per cent is right has the opportunity 
to say alright I will pay the 9 per cent, and he continues as the manager. But he may 
alternatively say, no, I want to get out now. I do not think it can be done, if someone 
else thinks they can run this to produce 9 per cent, let him go ahead and take it. That, 
broadly speaking, is what the first refusal means. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer the question Mr. Barnett? 
Mr. BARNETT: Yes. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roxburgh. t 
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Mr. ROXBURGH: Just as a matter of an overall question, since the new policy of 
the parks has gone into force and they are working under it, it has been very con- 
roversial over the 42 year lease, and there have been a lot of statements to the effect 
that this 42 year lease in itself is going to kill private business coming into the park. 
‘Now, granted it has not been in force too long, but I was wondering if Mr. Mac- 
Donald could give us an answer as to the effect of the future business coming into the 
park itself whether it has been a deterrent or otherwise? 


| Mr. MacDonatLp: I think you will recall, Mr. Roxburgh, I believe at Banff I gave 
in indication of the figures. They run—if my memory serves me right—roughly in the 
order of $1 million and I cannot recall the specific years because I have not got the 
diece of paper, but the order was roughly of $1 million in the starting year and I took 
it up to the last year of record which I think was—well this was back in the fall of 
11966, so it would have been about 1965, the last year of record, so moving back, it 
went for about 4 years, it went about $1 million, $2 million, $2 million, $4 million. 
| Mr. RoxsurcGu: Up in Banff. 

! Mr. MAcDonaLp: Of investments, so there has been a marked increase in invest- 
ments in the park and of course we have had in what might be called good attractive 
situations, a good bid on apartment houses, motels, ski developments. 

Sometimes these range from the apartment house which are not, I think, big 
investments, there are two 30 unit apartments which were built in Jasper on our new 
lease terms, to a ski proposal in the other range which is the multi-million dollars and 
was bid on the 21 year term with a 10 year extension if presently agreed development 
takes place within that period of time. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: In other words it does not appear that it has been a deterrent in 
any way, shape or form? 

| Mr. MacDona.p: Not as far as investment is concerned. I think any accountant, 
tax advisor or whoever you may wish to consult with, will tell you that 42 years 
‘exceeds by a considerable margin the amount of time a prudent investor would look to 
recapture his money. 

First of all, we know that nobody waits forever for recapture, so therefore 
perpetual is not a factor. There are I think very few—there may be a lot of people 
packed in who will never get it back in 42—but normally the investor looks for. 
‘something from 15 to 20 years. 

I can give the figures which I gave to the Committee and they were as far as 
investment is concerned, we had since 1963, there were 240 room-sites provided at a 
total of $1.6 million in the Western Parks, and in 1964, there were 273 room units at 
about $2.2 million and in ’65 there were 600 room units at the value of $4.1 million. 


| Mr. RoxpurGcH: Thank you. Well, just one thing more, you mentioned a moment 
lago the individual cases that we heard that IJ am sure were perturbing to all the 
‘members of the Committee, and you have sort of partially given information that we 
idid not have when we were out there. 

I do not know, I think it would depend naturally on the Committee, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would think that maybe that information should be handed over to the 
Chairman so that he could peruse it, just to make our own conscience feel clear on the 
deal, so to speak. There were a couple of cases that were on the presentation that 
certainly were heartrending as far as the Committee is concerned. That is all I wanted 


to say. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lind. 


Mr. Linp: The first area that I would like to go back to, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. MacDonald to let me clear up one or two things regarding these leases 
and his answers to Mr. Orange. 


What I would like to get reaffirmed is the provincial government of Alberta’s park 
policy, how they lease and handle these concessionaires and commercial interests in 
their public parks. The only reason I am asking for this is we have to do comparisons — 
to find out whether everybody is being treated fairly. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: I might make the general statement, Mr. Lind, based on the 
inquiries we have made, we have found no administration which grants a lease as long | 
as that which prevails in the National Parks. The 42 years is not found anywhere else, 
in Alberta, we are informed, that is on a concession permit basis, up to 5 years, it is 
percentage of gross receipts, and the policy, I am told here, is total elimination of 
leaseholds in the parks. 


Now the additional information, to enlarge on that statement, we secured this 
information by correspondence, all public lands in the province of Alberta including | 
those held under leasehold from the provincial parks are administered under the Public. 
Lands Act of the province of Alberta. 


There are only 6 provincial parks which contain subdivisions for residential cottage 
development. The first leases for development of this kind were issued in the late 1940's 
with lease terms at that time being for a period of 21 years with provision made for a 
renewal. In January of 1965, however, the leasehold policy was revised and leases were 
issued for a term of 10 years subject to the discretion of the minister, and there is no 
guarantee that the renewal will be granted. 


Under the terms of these leases, cottages must be constructed to specifications — 
satisfactory to the department, occupancy is restricted to the summer months, rent is at 
a nominal rate of $25 per year. 


At the end of the term of the lease, and should the lease not be renewed, the 
disposition of the improvements of the land is at the discretion of the Deputy Minister | 
of the Department of Lands and Forests who, upon the advice of a parks advisory 
board decides on whether or not compensation will be paid and/or improvements revert 
to the province. 


An exception to this case could be the matter of Cypress Hills, all freehold 
property has been bought by the province and the land leased back to the tenants with 
a lease term limited to 10 years with a possibility of renewal. is 


Rental rates are charged on an assessment—well I think this deals with their 
planning. The leasehold situation in the provincial parks of Alberta was largely one 
inherited by the present parks administration. It is not their policy to continue issuing 
leases in provincial parks, but rather to gradually through attrition and by other means 
eliminate all leaseholders in provincial parks. 


Mr. LIND: Well, you would say, then, Mr. MacDonald, in comparison to what the | 
Alberta government is carrying on, our 42 year lease is very fair then? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Well, by obvious comparison, I think the periods are greater. 
On the residential side compensation is guaranteed by the lease, and on the commercial \ 
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side, we have these option renewal clauses that I referred to which could take a 42 year 
lease up to 62 years by definition. 


Mr. Linp: Now, I would like to go on in a little different area here if I may. I 
want to switch out of the leasing area to the housing of the summer help that are 
needed to service this greatly expanded number of visitors that we have to the National 
Parks during the summer months. What is the department contemplating providing this 
summer help with additional, reasonable and suitable accommodation so that we can 
handle this increase in numbers? 


Mr. MacDona tp: Mr. Lind, I made reference in the brief to what we did last year 
with the Welfare Council. It was primarily the Welfare Council, but we did provide the 
land and the utilities without cost. 


| At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce a year or so ago, the Minister offered 
to any consortium of the business groups in Banff, land without cost provided it was 
used solely for the non-profit purpose of constructing low-cost accommodation for 
‘seasonal employees and continued to be used for that purpose. We have a problem here 
‘in that we could fall into a trap, if we became the providers of this kind of 
accommodation. I think it is fairly self-evident that if you are running a seasonal 


business, you must contemplate the provision of uneconomic accommodation. 


The accommodation which is only going to be used for two very high pressure 
‘months during the year is not going to pay you. Therefore, the deficit on that must be 
at the cost of doing business. 

Now, all new leases on commercial development provide that adequate staff 
accommodation must be provided on the site, so we have to be careful that we do not 
end up providing this subsidy of low-cost accommodation to some employers when 
others are required as part of the cost of their doing business to provide it. 


| What we are trying to do is a combination of help and pressure along with the 
social welfare authorities in the area, to encourage those employers who do not now 
provide low cost accommodation to be in the position to provide it. Now we are 
prepared to make arrangements of any kind including the provision of land without 


cost. 

Mr. Lino: Under the parks’ policy, are they prepared to revise the zoning 
by-laws so more of these people can live in the residential areas, maybe where they 
‘share rooms and what not? 

| Mr. MacDonatp: I do not think that the laws as they are now are an impediment 
because this in fact is probably the greatest source of this kind of accommodation, but 
‘there is one factor, it is one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the residential 
areas of large parts of Banff that basements and attics are being redone as rooms and 
they have got what they call the backyard cabins. 

| Unfortunately, this accommodation often becomes something of a premium during 
| n, and I think we have instances where there is the conflict in the 
‘demand between the low cost seasonal employee and the rather better prepared to pay 
tourist, so I do not think the residential laws right now have a bearing on it. It is really 
a question of who is going to pay it. 

|The Cuairman: Are you finished? 


le 
the tourist seaso 
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Mr. Linp: I have one more question. During our sittings at Banff, we heard quite 
a bit about the townsite at Lake Louise, that it was situated wrongly in between the 
highway and the railroad, and on arriving at Lake Louise and questioning some of the 
natives there about this townsite, their reaction is that—where else would you put it? I 
was wondering if the department had done any consideration on this line, or are they 
entirely satisfied with the opinion of the residents that it is situated in the right location? 


Mr. MacDonatp: Well, Mr. Lind, this is indeed a valid point. Much of the 
criticism of Lower Lake Louise overlooks the obvious point of the availability of land 
in this very uneven terrain. If my memory serve me—prior to my association with 
the department—the Lower Lake Louise site was selected on the advice of a consultant 
outside the department retained for the specific purpose of surveying the entire area © 
and making the best use of location and kind of design. 


I believe that the reference to its lying between the Trans-Canada Highway and 
the railway is rather more poetic than effective in terms of usability. How many motels 
indeed lie elsewhere than beside the main highways? 


This is indeed what gives the land its value—its accessibility. The amount of table 
land that is workable in that given area is restricted, and we wanted an area large 
enough to get a reasonably large complex in to equate the heavy cost of putting in the 
utilities to pro-rate them over the unit cost of the hotel rooms. In other words, we 
cannot in this area have small, isolated areas. We must get a reasonable complex fitted. 
These were the governing situations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. DinspALE: Mr. Chairman, I think the committee can agree with Mr. Mac- 
Donald that— 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak into the microphone, Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. DinspALeE: I think the committee can agree with Mr. MacDonald in that the 
essence of the National Parks problem is in the mountain parks, particularly in Jasper — 
and Banff, and much has been outlined in the presentation which deals exclusively with 
these two important National Parks developments. 


I would like to ask Mr. MacDonald if the policy, as annunciated in the green 
paper here, if it does not represent any change in the policy that has been carried out in 
the Maritimes parks, for example, over the years where leaseholds have been refused 
and where private developments have been at a minimum? Actually this is just an 
extension of the National Parks’ policy to the mountain park area. 


Mr. MacDonatLp: I guess this is one of these chicken and egg problems, which — 
came first. Unquestionably the policy of the Atlantic provinces was importantly. 
influenced by the historical situation inherited in the Western Parks. 


When the Western Parks began to receive the volume of visitation that you 
became familiar with at the post-war period, the problems that the historical inheritance 
left for the administrators became evident, and I think this had a great influence on the 
Atlantic provinces, and there as far as possible we have been trying as I think you 
know, to avoid recreating the problem. 


Mr. DinspaLe: Well, the representations we heard at the mountain parks, I think 
it would be fair to say, arose from the fact that we were trying to press historical 
precedence into a pattern that had developed in comparatively recent years. 


i 
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: Some of the individual cases which were brought dramatically before the Com- 
mittee, and apparently there is some detailed information on one or two specific cases. 
|The information is going to be made available to the committee. I would say that the 
difficulty, although I have not seen the evidence you have, the difficulty arose over the 
fact we were trying, to use Mr. Steers’ phrase, we were trying to arbitrarily bring policy 
that had been applied in Banff and Jasper, these peculiar communities, within the 
|framework of a National Park policy, that had emerged historically since these two 
parks had developed. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I cannot, in my own mind, separate cause and event here. 
I do not know that the policy emerged out of anything other than the fact that in the 
30’s I think visitation to the National Parks was somewhere in the order of 500,000 
persons per year. Right now it is somewhere in the order of 10 or 11 million persons a 
| year, and increasing at a rate of 11 to 14 per cent per annum. 


Therefore, the leasing practices, the concern one had about the ability to recover 
public lands that characterize the earlier periods of administration of the parks, while 
‘easy to criticize now from hindsight, are simply just that, hindsight. 


No one, I suppose, could visualize the near saturation that some of these parks 
would come under, notwithstanding the enormous investments in roads to open up new 
‘areas that would develop with the affluent society that hit us in the post-war period. So 
the causal relationship in my mind is just that. 


Increasingly the future developments, the flexibility, the cost of developments in 
the National Parks, were all importantly affected, and in cause to the services to the 
visitor by the leasehold practice which had been allowed to run with fairly casual air 
because they were not an issue, but became an issue when land became scarce and 
valuable. 


| Mr. DinspaLeE: Yes, that is quite true, and the thing that impressed me in the 
Tepresentations at the hearings at the mountain parks was the fact that the residents 
accepted this new concept. 


| In other words, it is no longer a battle between the conservationists and the 
anti-conservationist. It is a question as to how we are going to proceed to apply a 
‘policy that everyone accepts as necessary for the management of national parks and 
which has always been applied in the Atlantic region with an area which had been 
allowed to develop like “Topsy”, as a matter of fact, Banff was a town before it became 
-anational park. 


Now, to be quite specific, I think the major complaint was, as I say, I think myself 
and most of the members of the Committee were quite impressed with the sense of 
responsibility on the part of the representation. 


They recognized that they are a peculiar situation, they recognized that there must 
be wise management, and multiple use of these park areas, but the thing that they 
resent is the arbitrary abrogation of their rights that have been established by law. This 
is the point that emerged as far as I was concerned in those discussions that were put 
forward by their legal counsel, Mr. Steer, and put forward by many of the briefs. 


Mr. MACDona.p: Well, Mr. Dinsdale, I think there are really two aspects to your 
' question. One is the question of the sense of responsibility and agreement on our policy. 
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We are in the embarrassing position now that everybody agrees with the policy, 
the only thing they do not like is the application of it. I mean this. I have talked to all 
sorts of people and they frequently cannot see the relationship between the policy and 
the given immediate particular situation. 


There is not really any fight between conservationists and anybody who wanted to 
sort of rig the parks in any way. Everybody agrees on that. 


Mr. DinspDALE: But this has been presented as the crux of the matter, the crass 
commercial interests and so forth have been referred to in the National Parks. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: The only trouble of course is— 
Mr. DrinspaLe: This understanding— 


Mr. MacDonaLp: —when you get down to the specific applications of it, that 
people have a greater difficulty in seeing the relationship of their circumstance including 
the need to convert leases back to being leases instead of what Mr. Steers, I think, 
recalled them in effect fee simple, which they were dangerously close to becoming 
before the changes in 1958. 


You spoke about an arbitrary change. There are bound to be matters of opinion. 
This is not the first area in this kind of administration or in the provinces where major 
re-orientations of public policy were necessary in the public interest which the govern- 
ment of the day have had to defend themselves for doing what they did, and I quoted 
some of the practices in some of the other areas. 


Therefore, the question that arises in the matter of judgment was an arbitrate. I 
was not associated with this department or policy, but the thing that strikes me about it 
is the gradualism of it. 


People who were living in that belief that the leases would go on running forever 
have been given a considerable length of time to adjust, longer than anything we have 
been able to find in this country or in any other country, and I quoted the exami | 
where it probably comes closest to home, namely, the residential side. 


Anybody now who has had a 42 year lease in the belief that it was going to run on 
forever, of which 20 years may have run, at this moment of time has roughly 22 years 
before anything becomes operative, at which point of time, under the stated policy, they 
will get the standard 42 year fix term non-renewable lease. So they have 62 years in 
which to adjust to what is an altered circumstance brought about by the other fac- 
tors increased visitation to which I have referred. 


At the end of that 62 year term, they now have a clause which, in my judgment 
at least, is far more equitable and workable than the one they had before. The earlier 
clauses that were in the old, antiquated leases gave the lessee the right to take his house 
and go, a clearly uneconomical and impractical privilege and substituted therefor has 
been the compensation clause, so that a person who has got a home, will at the end of 
that long period of adjustment have an entitlement to compensation, something he can 
just sign and sell. 


This compensation clause, as we made the point before, has been given to the 
residential side of the lessees because of the recognition that they cannot be considered | 
to be sophisticated investors. Normally, even in a house, you are investing and you are‘ 


| 
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depreciating and you are gaining, and you should have it written off over a period of 
the life time of the structure. 


Well, we know people do not do it that way, nor do they have the benefit of the 
Income Tax Act in which they can write it off under our tax system, as they now have 
it. 

__On the commercial side, as I pointed out, again anybody running a business of that 
Kind in the same circumstances has got that 62 years, whereupon these two option 
clauses that I have referred to will be operative and a minimum of 10 which brings 
them up to 72 years to adjust, and the first refusal if the bids are called, which would 
bring them up up to 82 years to adjust. It is, I think, the longest period of adjustment 
ever granted in any comparable field of jurisdiction that we have been able to review, 


_so that the fact that this is a transition, that it is a change in direction, I believe, has 


been recognized in one form or another since the policy was put in. In the earlier 
period it was 42 years plus 21, it was really another expression of that. Now it is 42 


_ years plus these option clauses. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, this is all quite true, but the essence of the problem is the 
argument that this change cannot be brought about short of an act of Parliament 


because of the legal advice of the law officers of the Crown. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: This is not the legal advice we have from the law officers of the 


' Crown. 


Mr. DinspaLe: Well, I will not argue that point. I merely quote the briefing book 
there that has been referred to on several occasions. 


Mr. MacDona_p: I would like to— 
Mr. DinspaLeE: It must present a strong, determining influence in policy. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: No, that as I have stated to the Committee on several occasions, 
and the Minister is again putting it in writting to Mr. Williams, who raised the question, 


_that this piece of paper which is the garbled version, you must remember the 


suddenness with which this Committee went West. 


The need for our, in the literal sense not figuratively, two senior officers who 


would have been familiar with the problems. 


This paper you will look at which has been recorded is an attempt to digest and 
condense a variety of the matters which took place. It refers to an administrative 


“position taken by the Minister on the question of whether if one of our leaseholders 


decided not to take out a lease of the new fixed term kind should one or could one in 


law or otherwise, force such a person? 


The Minister decided that such person would not be forced nor any attempt made, 


and that there would be no harassment, and they are allowed what we call quiet 
enjoyment of it and lots of time to think about the new policies. 


At the time the policies were introduced in 1958 down to this day, the Crown has 
never made this a matter of law. One could have made it a matter of law. There was a 
danger though I think that if you did, you might strike down the entire lease on the 


doctrine of indivisibility. 
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It only becomes a matter of law if someone sues the Crown, and in that event the 
Crown has its defence as I have stated it. We have got the formal opinion of the 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. DinspaLe: Well, the policy of gradualism as it has been called, there was no 
particularly strong reaction when a moratorium on further leases issue was declared in 
1958 because that was recognized as long overdue because of the pressure on National 
Parks. It was, and I use that word again, the arbitrary cancellation of the perpetuity 
feature without recourse or without reference to Parliament, I think, that caused a very 
unfortunate kickback and you were with us in Banff and Jasper, and I think you will 
agree with us that the feelings were strong indeed. 


I presume if we went back again we would have a similar reaction. I re-emphasize 
that the people there are quite happy to accept the conservationist concept of the 
national park development provided their special circumstances, and they are in a 
special and in a peculiar position. 

Now I shall be interested in seeing the comments on some of the more difficult 
cases that were brought before us. You have suggested that because individuals are 
involved, an element of confidentiality should be observed, but— 


Mr. MACDONALD: I leave it to the Committee— 


Mr. DinspALE: —one or two of the events were so publicly dramatic that I do not 
think that confidentiality can be preserved in any case. 


Mr. MacDonatp: We are happy, either we will table at the request, or the 
Chairman of the steering Committee can decide to table it, we do not care. 


Mr. DinspAaLeE: Now the gentleman, for example, who—I have forgotten his 
name. 


An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Rayner. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes, Mr. Rayner, I do not think he would object to having— 

An hon. MEMBER: No. 

Mr. DinspaLE: —his story tabled for the committee’s edification and reference. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the committee agrees, we will have it incorporated into the 
proceedings. 


Mr. MacDona.tp: Mr. Rayner’s case is one that I referred to. It is elliptically a 
little while back and I gave you some of the dates. The main point is Mr. Rayner’s 
testimony has been that he has pioneered the Marmith ski basin, and therefore had 
rights. Even I, I must confess, was moved by the story because my own association with 
this department is much subsequent to Mr. Rayner’s involvement, and the transaction to , 
which he now takes exception occurred just as I joined it, but the records I have been 
given show that the department put in a jeep road in that area in 1946 and many 
other commercial operators have been in before Mr. Rayner, but these are so— 


The CHarrMaNn: Is it agreed that we will have the statement of Mr. Rayner tabled? 
An hon. MEMBER: Agreed. 


Mr. DinspaLe: One further question on this particular point, the problem of 
commercial leaseholds, as I understand it, the current policy will mean that eventually 
all these properties will revert to the Crown and will be offered on a tender basis to 
private operators on a management basis. ; 
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Now, we had one of the operators from Waterton before us and suggested that this 
was a retrograde step. The American authorities in trying to cope with the population 
explosion of their national parks had reversed the concept, and in order to ensure the 
provision of facilities adequate to meet this population explosion, they have introduced 
legislation that will give a certain guarantee to these people who make the initial 
investment, that they should have some right of continuing their managerial responsibil- 


ity. 


Mr. MacDona.p: I think the witness’ comment referred to is understandable in 


the United States terms if you understand the history of their policy. 


They are coming closer in effect, in some degree, to what we are doing in that, as I 
understand it, they had previously attempted to provide departmental or park service 
facilities, and it is this which comes under the screens of budgetry requirements. 


What they are trying to do, although in a different way, is what has always been 
the history in the National Parks in that we let private investment in in the first 
4nstance, and the only issue at stake here, is how do you arrive at the compensation for 


the work of the investment put in the place. 


We much prefer our system whereby a man freely bidding, bids the term of 
years, if that is the case, or looks at the term of years offered and the rate of percentage 
of gross that he will pay, plus what he will invest, and decide whether that makes a 
sound investment on his part. 


In other words, you predetermine compensation by competitive process. 


The United States system, which is so much referred to, is to my mind what I 
would describe as putting off until tomorrow what you can do today. What does this 
system do? 

It says that if the man is not given the continuation at some future date, we will 
then get down and determine what the value of the assets are and compensate you then. 


Anybody who has had any experience with problems of value knows that that is 
an infinitely more controversial aspect than anything that we are talking about today. 


An entrepreneur can be costed in a competitive position to make his own 
judgement knowing all the circumstances of his investment, and they are, let us say 


tight now he has 42 years within which he has to fully recover his investment, because 


at the end of that term, the assets run with the land. 


He knows he may have continued management, if he has been a good manager 
and so on as I have explained this morning, and therefore he is competing on only one 
thing, in those given circumstances, how much am I prepared to pay for this opportuni- 
ty to invest? Now, the only place we would fail would be if we were to try to set the 
terms as low as the United States policy are in practice which I think run from 15 or 
30—very few with 30 years. There are a few situations in the national park now where 
a 15 year term might come up, but most of all we have had no problems with investors 


as to the term. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, it is an indirect way of giving Crown ownership and I think 
this is a debatable point as to whether that is the best method of handling service 


facilities in National Parks. 
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Mr. MacDonaLp: Well I think the argument arises this way, Mr. Dinsdale, first of 
all, one has to make up one’s mind whether a park can be run with privately owned 
land or publicly owned land. 

Almost without debate in the world now, it seems to be accepted that you can only 
successfully control not only today’s events but in the future events on the base of pub- 
licly owned land. 


If the land is publicly owned land, and private structures reside thereon, either the 
buildings revert to the Crown at the end or you must continue to extend the lease. If 
you continue to extend the lease, then your first part of your policy is defeated, this is 
no longer a lease. 


If you have given one extension to one man, what is your excuse for not giving 
one to the next man, and so on down the line. 


Now why do we want to do this? I think possibly you might recall some of the 
arguments. 


Once these fixed term leases have expired and the legal title to the structures have 
reverted to the land, it is all in the public domain, if we have to at that time, and it will 
have to be a continuous process, for example, redevelop a major area of Banff townsite 
which is quite a possibility. 

That redevelopment for new, different and improved visitor services at that time, 
probably more dense occupation of the land, can be carried out without a burden of 
compensation. Road re-alignment, the conversion of one use to another, can be done if 
compensation problems have been predetermined, and run off over the long period of 
time. 

What we have been running across is that our road programs, our recovery of land 
for day use facilities, the need to redevelop Jasper and Banff which is very urgent, if 
any of you have looked at it and saw what was happening, is at the present time 
burdened and delayed because of the fact that rights have been created and which have 
to be paid for at the present time in fairly large expropriational settlements. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well we can discuss this item, you have got a real problem to face 
in the railway property which is another problem in these National Parks, and at this 
stage I do not think we can proceed further with discussion. I am sure that some of 
these things will be tested in the courts eventually, but there is just one general 
question. 


In addition to applying the national park concept to the mountain parks, and 
meeting the current increasing demand for recreational facilities, there is also the need 
for new national parks. You make reference to this in your presentation. The require- 
ment would amount to about 3 new parks a year. When do you think we will gear up . 
to that tempo? 


Mr. MacDonatp: I do not know, obviously, we are stating an idealization. It has 
to be a point of view, it is a park planner’s point of view. There is room for argument 
as to how much of a country’s land ought to be set aside in this kind of park which is 
completely dedicated to be preserved as much as possible unimpaired. 


We have no view really as to when and if we would gear up to that level, because 
this is firstly dependent upon the provinces, it was to acquire the land and turn it over 
to the Government of Canada, and secondly, we must compete in the federal level with 
many other legally highly desirable objects, and it is a matter for the government as a | 
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whole, the treasury board to determine, as you know, the slice that we get. This 
department’s budget has grown very, very radically and the amount of expenditures on 
the national parks has grown to nearly historic highs now. 


We have not even touched such matters which are still in the highly planning stage 
as a new secondary roads policy. This concept of transition zones implies opening them 
‘up in a discreet way over the years so that they could become available to ordinary 
travelling public through motor vehicle, while still preserving intact the complete 
wilderness area. This kind of program is in the hundreds of millions of dollars, and so 
it is really hard to guess. 


Mr. Larne: I think Mr. Dinsdale is entitled to know that our personnel, our 
technical people are in discussion with their counterparts in the provinces in no less 
than seven instances at the present time; Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, B.C. and Alberta, because we have had continuing 
discussion with Alberta with respect to the Wood Buffalo. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Could I ask the Minister what the prospects are in the territories? 
An hon. MEMBER: The Northwest Territories or the Yukon Territory? 
| Mr. LaInc: Mr. MacDonald will answer that. We are having discussions. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: We have had several discussions and interchanges. The most 
current concept, to try to meet some of the problems, and one which we are probably 
going to extrapolate for use elsewhere, is what has been referred to as the core theory. 
One of the fundamental characteristics of a national park which we feel should be 
insisted upon, but once dedicated, it is dedicated forever, because if you put it in, we 
must fight the doctrine that a national park is something that is not usable for anything 
else, so it is an act of dedication. 


This arouses some concern in areas which have not been adequately explored, such 
as the Northern territories. If several features are equal as far as beauty and splendor 
are concerned, they might have unfortunately chosen the wrong area, and the sugges- 
tion put forward by the planners of which the Minister is considering, is the core theory 
whereby the minimum area, which is roughly one hundred square miles, would be 
chosen and dedicated forever, without any revocability to it, but a much larger and 
continuous area which may end up with making a truly magnificent park, might also be 
described and legislated for, but with some considerable period of time provided for 
continued exploration, and as it is sort of explored out, then some of these continuous 
areas could be added to the original core with the end result being hopefully a 
Magnificent park instead of a minimum park. That is one of the devices under 
discussion. 


Mr. Lainc: In the case of the Yukon, there is a wide public discussion going on 
dating back to your days with respect to the St. Elias region which is probably the most 
dazzlingly beautiful area on the continent, and always there comes up from the voices of 
the developers that “there is gold in them thur hills” gold in this case supposed to be 
copper, but I would hope that we could do something there too. 


Mr. Dinspace: I think Mr. MacDonald’s concept might be a solution and could 
Operate under the transition principle. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: Just a quick supplementary, Mr. MacDonald, is there any na- 
‘tional percentage, or is there any law or do you go by anything as to the percentage of 
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land, you made the statement that essentially that is what you are striking for, the 
percentage of land for national parks? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, you can find some analogies, I think, you take a small 
country like Japan, I am’ told has something like 6 per cent of this land. It gives you a 
bench mark on one side as to whether we have too much. We are less than 1 per cent. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: At the present time? 
Mr. MACDONALD: Yes. 
Mr. DInSDALE: Japan has as many national parks as Canada. 


Mr. MAcDonaLp: You look at that very intensely populated country and think of. 
it as having 6 per cent; surely we are not in the excessive position, we are somewhere 
in between the 2 and 3 per cent mark, but you know, it is bound to be an arguable 
proposition. 


Mr. DINsDALE: One final question, Mr. Chairman, and then I shall yield, what are 
the possibilities of getting a national-provincial program? 


Mr. MacDona Lp: Well, in a sense this is what we have been arguing particularly 
in Alberta, where for historic reasons, the National Parks have had such a dominant 
role, but elsewhere as well, that the National Parks are only one part of what should be 
viewed as a total system, using the word national without caps in this sense, including 
national, provincial, municipal, local recreational, shoreline recapture, national water- 
wavs, natural trails and so on, some of which could also be related to the national 
system but also to the provincial system. 


There is a federal-provincial parks conference at the technical level which is now 
developing useful interchanges on characteristics, land surveys, and so on. The Canada 
land inventory which is a co-operative program ought to contribute a great deal of 
basic data on land usage and land potential, and hopefully one could go on from there. 
In whether you have in mind a formal program, I am not certain that anything is in 
discussion of that nature, but at the technical level, they are moving in the direction of 
the recognition of the principle. 


Mr. DinspALE: Well as your presentation indicated, the recreational demands are 
one of our most urgent social demands and I think requires very urgent action if we are 
going to meet it. We are not keeping pace quite obviously at the moment. 


Mr. MacDona.p: I might just mention what has been drawn to my attention, 
that what we put in our brief, that we have retained a consultant. 


We recognize this broad parameter and we have retained a consultant to recom- 
mend methodology and a scope of a survey of outdoor recreational needs in Canada in 
the future, a fairly futuristic look, as it might be reflected or as so we might determine 
the reflection on terms of demand on the national parks, both as to where they ought to 
be, how many there ought to be and how much money we should be spending, which 
ones we should be doing first, but that is the kind of thing we think has to be pushed. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have four more questioners here, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Gund 
Mr. Barnett, and Mr. Orange. Mr. Tucker. 


Mr. TUCKER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate Mr. MacDonald on this 
splendid report which he has presented to this committee, and some of the questions 
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which I propose to ask have been asked but on page 35, paragraph 2, he said and I 

quote: Ss 

| It is interesting to note that during this precise period of time another 40 
unit apartment development in Banff Townsite was facing financial difficulties 
due to a vacancy rate exceeding 50 per cent throughout the year. 


E wonder if he would care to elaborate on that statement. I believe the owner of that 
apartment is living in Edmonton. 


| Mr. MacDonaLb: He might be. This was one of the interesting juxtaposition 
which I suppose illustrate the complexity of administering an apartment. 


| 

t This gentleman was sitting right beside me when, I think, he represented the school 
ieeard at Clayton, the difficulty of getting accommodation for teachers and losing 
‘teachers, and he was jumping up and down like a bug on hot water whispering into my 
ear “My God, I cannot rent my apartments”. Now, we do not think his rent structure is 
excessive. 


i 


Mr. Tucker: It was my understanding too. What is his rent? 


| Mr. MacDona_p: The rent structure is $90 to $120 which on first glance does not 
‘appear to be excessive for accommodation today. His pressing want was to let him take 
‘in daily tourists in the summertime in order to save him from possible financial 
difficulties on this particular unit, and this would create certain problems from our 
‘point of view, but the full explanation of that is not clear to me. There probably is a 
‘shortage, but it may have to do with personal preferences, I do not understand it fully. 


Mr. Tucker: If it does not add up when you say his rates are not out of line? 


| Mr. MacDona.p: No, you cannot say his rents are excessive and the accommoda- 
‘tion is new. I understand it is nice. It would be ideal for example for single teachers, so 
‘it was particularly during that presentation that he was most exercised about this 
apparent economy which is not entirely explicable, and he still has this high vacancy 


Tate. 


The CHAmRMAN: Are you finished Mr. MacDonald? 

| Mr. MacDonaLp: Thank you. 

The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Gundlock. 

es Mr. GunpLock: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me through all of this, there must 
_ somehow or other be a better way or an easier way to accomplish what apparently the 
| department is attempting to do. 


| I refer particularly to leaseholding and the winding up of a leasehold. I, of course, 
_am more or less personal about it, or selfish about it. I look forward to the time when 
| the department will in itself own and administer the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton 
| 


Lakes. 
| To me this goes against a basic democratic concept as far as I am concerned. Some 
people may agree with this. I certainly do not, and it has been my experience here in 
Ottawa that this whole thing has evolved and developed within a department, of a 
| department of government. I think it has been said that parliament itself has not acted 
on this policy. ey 

It seems that the public of Canada have not accepted this policy and yet again it 
‘evolves and develops in a department, within a department of government, and this 
25579—3 
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seems to me, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, that this is a wrong 
and very arbitrary way to develop a policy. 


Again a little further on, this policy is here, the Committee is here, Parliament is 
here, the Committee went on a trip, it does not seem to make one iota of difference, the 
policy is there, the Committee is not even allowed to make an interim report. It seems 
tonne 


The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Gundlock, I am afraid that you are under a misapprehension 
This Committee will bring in a report and I might explain that the Steering Committee 
after having heard Mr. MacDonald and the Minister explain their position with regard 
to park management and park policy, the Steering Committee will recommend a draf{ 
report which will be considered by the Committee. Now you will have an opportunity 
then and every member will have an opportunity to express their views. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well, my apologies, Mr. Chairman, but it does seem to me thai 
we have been on a grand brain-washing tour up to this point at least. Going back for 4 
moment, there is a great deal said about tenure of leasing and leasing time being long 
enough ordinarily to recover investment, and I cannot help but recall the argument that 
was put forth I think it was by Mr. Craig from Waterton Lakes Chamber of Commerce 
in pointing out, and again as well as from Mr. Hummel from Washington that when 
you are faced with a three-month operation out of the year, then you divide these terms 
roughly by four, and doing that, and looking at it from a strictly investment standpoint 
and return investment, you have 104 years which really does not agree with the concept 
that you have put forth on the length of leasing. 


Whether that is right or not, I am not too sure, but I am sure of one thing or feel 
sure that if it is right, and it seems reasonably so, there is one of two things, either the 
leaseholder is under some sort of duress, or else the public are charged a great deal 
more than would be necessary under a longer lease term. 


I do not know, would you like to comment on this, Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDona.p: The issue of whether the term is right is a significant point 
Seasonality of the operation is of course a factor. I would point out that for new 
investments, you will, I am fairly confident, not find new money going into any 
proposition that has a payback greater than 20 years. 


Demands for capital are definitely greater in a period, than anything we have 
experienced in the North American continent in the last 20 or more years, something 
else might prevail, so one could argue that this is indeed the justification for going to 42 
years. 


A member of the Committee last week had me defending 42 years, pointing out 
that it was in excess of some tenets of law of 21 years. 


Finally, I would like to draw your attention again though to the point we made 
earlier that the policy contemplates and will have included as an option clause in the 
lease, two option clauses, continued management of the business in a profit-making 
position, and what we are trying to say there in effectively the same position, for at 
least 10 years subsequent to the expiry of the fixed term..So we are talking at least 52 
years either he or his successors for that kind of thing, and then the first refusal clause, 


-— ~ 
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if competing bids are called. So this element of seasonality which varies from park to 


park probably is true in Waterton, certainly in Jasper, increasingly less so now in Banff 


_as the skiing develops. 


} There are some very hopeful signs of skiing development outside of Waterton 
which may have a bearing on seasonality in that park, but it is a real fact, there is no 
question about it. This will become evident with respect to new proposals. 


One of the best ways to test these things is to determine what investors will do, 


and we would propose when the appropriate circumstances do arise to recommend to 
‘the Minister that the term of lease be one of the bidding conditions just to see what 


arises because sometimes these are subjective opinions. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I really have no specified feeling about the length of leases. It is 
the taking over and the compensation, and there again I refer to the operation of the 


_ Prince of Wales in Waterton by Mr. Hummel and his associates. He has had a great 


deal of experience not only as a leaseholder, but in the U.S. connected with the 


department or the government itself and with his experience, I cannot see how the 


department can really see that they would take over that particular property and how 


| they would ever do it without too much trouble. 


Mr. MacDonatp: I would like some clarification; this point has come up several 


times, Mr. Gundlock. In case there is any misunderstanding in the words “take-over”, 
the policy seeks a change of legal condition not the direct operation of the businesses. 


It is our hope now, and we think the policies are designed to accomplish it, that the 
businesses will always continue to be operated by businessmen. Further, the policy 


puts a premium on continued occupancy by the incumbent businessman, that is where 
_ the two option clauses, and we underline the word “if” with respect to calling new bids. 


That device might only be implied if there was decay in management which happens 
over long periods of time. It is hard to look forward 70 or 80 years. 


These, we think, are protections for future administrators, but once the policy 
accomplishes its main purpose that the physical assets, the bricks and mortar were of 
the same characteristics and the land, namely the public domain, the operation of the 
business is an entrepreneur function and the policy would be designed to keep 
entrepreneurs in, and more particularly the entrepreneur who has had a record of 


successful management. 


Mr. GunpLock: We are great on that point, Mr. MacDonald, that is a fact now 


and always has been. The department has a complete, I could even say day by day 
control over that sort of thing and any time a man does not do properly for almost any 


reason, well any reason within rules and regulations, he is out. It does not make any 
difference whether he has a hundred year lease or not. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: These have never been tested in court. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Well, it is a practice. 
Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, what we are trying to talk about, Mr. Gundlock, is that, 


‘take the Prince of Wales Hotel, I am not sure of its physical location, but it is fair to 
“say that 42 years runs out, it is now running on, 
year option, that is 62 years. The successors of 
‘no flaw in the operation. It is paying an ample return, 


the 10 year option and another 10 
the time are first rate managers, there is 
there has been a satis- 
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factory mutual negotiation and nobody is unhappy either way. It is likely that that 
incumbent management would continue in successive 10 or 5 year periods, 10 or 5 
being chosen depending upon whether there was a major refurbishing required by the 
entrepreneur. 

If he has to put in $150,000 or $100,000 on furnishings he would want more than 
5 years, and it might run like that, but what might arise, the point of the policy is that 
particular area of Waterton might, 80 years from now, have to be completely re- 
changed as to its use. 

What it does mean is that the operators of this kind could be given notice then 
that there would be no renewals after the expiration of the 10 year period in question, 
they should govern themselves accordingly, having had something like 70 years to 
recover investment. 

Maybe visitation has become so intense that 80 years from now that business is 
going to be converted for people who come in and out and there will not be 
accommodation. 

The public exchequer then would not be burdened with compensation payments of 
over a million or whatever dollars it might be in time. This is the nub of the problem, 
and the way to accomplish it is to take a long period of time and to make sure that 
there is ample time to recover, this is more to the point with respect to people now 
operating under the present regime. They are entitled to more notice. The new man 
coming in needs to know exactly what he is coming into but I want to stress the 
department does not propose to administer the hotels. 

Mr. GuNpLock: But in fact they would own them. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: The Crown would own them, the public land. 

Mr. GuNDLocK: Yes. I want to ask one more question right on the same line. You 
mentioned that the area might be needed for something else, is it not possible under 
present rules and regulations to acquire that right now without this new— 

Mr. MacDonatp: Oh yes, only at a price, sir. 

Mr. GuNbiLock: Well. 

Mr. MacDonatLp: At price face— 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: Well, does not there have to be a price in it? 


Mr. MacDonatp: No, the price this way runs out by the terms of the lease you 
see. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well this— 


Mr. MacDonatp: This is the whole point. The parks’ budget right now is strainec 
at the seams. I was asked by Mr. Dinsdale exactly when we would gear up to 2 or 3 
parks per year. 


Mr. GuUNDLOCK: The legality is actually there, is it not? 
Mr. MacDonatp: Oh, it is. The public can expropriate anything. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Well sure— 


Mr. MacDona.p: In which case you are going to pay the value. The point we ar 
trying to recover is that these lands revert to the public domain at some future date, sc 
that future administrators will have flexibility without having to incur great costs, anc 
bear in mind that some of the values that will have accrued to these properties will it 
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‘part at least have arisen from the public expenditures which will go into making these 
parks accessible, attractive and therefore commercial. 


| Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up any more time, but 
Jone short question I would like to ask the Minister for the department, has there been 
‘any recent negotiation with the Province of British Columbia in regard to adding to 
Waterton Park, particularly on the West side to faciltate, a circle road through 
Waterton and Glacier, the international Peace Park? 


Mr. Laine: I think not recently, Mr. Gundlock. I think about two years ago, this 
is the Kishenena highway. 


An hon. MemsBer: Akimina or Kishenena highway? 
Mr. Latnc: Kishenena highway, and we asked at the time that the province of 
British Columbia turn the property over to us and we undertook to build the road. 


| This is the circuit route that you are so much aware of, and which we would think 
would give us a great deal more cohesion with the great American park to the south, 
indeed bring more visitors. It would also bring visitors from British Columbia. 


British Columbia did not agree to turn any land over to us. I believe they did offer 
us a right of way, I think I am correct in that, a right of way for the road. 


Mr. MacDona.p: Well, whether that was ever a formal offer I could not say, it 
may have arisen in discussions between officials that in order to let us construct the 
highway, they might give us enough land to carry the ribbon— 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I think that was a suggestion. 

Mr. Lainc: There was not the co-operation that we thought was justified to do the 
job I know that, there was no evidence of co-operation. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: You did not feel that—did they actually offer a right of way, 
say, 2,000 feet? 

Mr. Lainc: I thought they had offered a right of way at one time. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: My memory is not accurate on this point. I do not know that it 
had reached the point of formal government offer. 


It is conceivable that that suggestion did arise either in correspondence or verbal 
discussions, but it was not acceptable because it would put us in the highway business 
outside a park. 

| The only way that it might be compatible would be to have it up in a little corner 
of that land so that the entire road would lie within the park and you would kill two 
birds with one stone and then you would get up a better park as well. 

Mr. Laino: I think, Mr. Gundlock, due to something I heard in Calgary the other 
day, it may well be that we will have to endeavour to get in some sort of discussion 
with them again. 

It seems to be more and more important because the Americans are putting a 
centre down at the south end of the lake now, which is not accessible at all except to 
Canada, and it would seem more and more that there is a necessity. 

To make full effective use of our park, a very close association of our road is 
necessary. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: Well, thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Barnett, then Mr. Orange and then Mr. Kindt. I wish 
to point out that the room had been engaged until 11. It is now a quarter to 12. I hope 
we will be able to conclude by 12 o’clock. Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. BARNETT: Well, Mr. Chairman, there is one area of questioning and discus- 
sion that has not been entered into at all this morning, and I would like to have an 
opportunity to raise, but I think it is too broad a question to attempt to raise within the 
time limits that you— 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, go ahead and ask the question. 


Mr. BARNETT: However, I have a question in another area that is related directly 
to some of the previous questioning and answers that have been given. 


Recurring throughout the general discussion and the statement of Mr. MacDonald 
about the commercial leasing system as it has been set up by the department, or is 
being developed, was raised the opportunity to recoup investment. 


It has been argued and it has been touched upon somewhat earlier here that one of 
the results of this within the limits of a leasing system with no rights of compensation 
for the capital investment at the end of the period, is the creation of an arbitrarily or 
somewhat arbitrarily high cost to the customer or user of the facilities like Mr. 
Hummel among others was one of the people who argued that point, and if I just might 
make reference to his statement on page 944 of the Committee, he says: 

You are asking for trouble and, in the end, it is going to be paid for by the 
individual who comes into your park in terms of higher rates. Economics just 
dictate that. 


We heard similar statements in Banff and Jasper before the Committee and discussions 
with individuals. The thing is difficult to assess. How much of this is argument and 
how much of it is fact? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well I think— 


Mr. BARNETT: Have we got any guidelines that we could use as to how rates for 
equivalent accommodation in our parks actually compare with seasonal tourist accom- 
modation outside of the parks. Just how can we get to the nub of this question to make 
a realistic appraisal of the pros and cons of the argument? 


Mr. MacDona.p: There are some tests you can apply, Mr. Barnett. First of ail, 
there is the competitive factor which is still present in most situations in the National 
Parks, and in this circumstance, the investor is in no different situation than he would 
be in anywhere in the rest of the country. 


He is making a judgment about the rate of return of capital, the length of time to 
recoup his investment. These are two things an investor will want to do. Whether he 
could in turn use that as a basis in effect to gouge the visitor by some extra override 
would be a function of the competitive situation in the National Parks. Except for one 
or two isolated areas, there are no real monopoly situations, that is, people have 
alternatives and choice. 


You also, to accept that argument, have to believe that the present policy or the 
incumbent situation has produced low prices, and I do not think this is the evidence of 
visitors to the national parks. Up to recent years, we attempted to control prices. This 
was in fact a power of the National Park regulations, and we moved away from that 
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decause it was involving us in a sense of financial responsibility for the successful 
pperation or otherwise of these various hotels who are all in rather se 
with each other. 


i Now, therefore, to accept Mr. Hummel’s point, you would have to believe that 
‘there is no limitation on what the hotel operator can charge. This is not what the 
ocky Mountain Motel Owners’ Association, for example, would represent to us on the 
ther side of the coin. 


vere competition 


Without a doubt, however, in future, the competitive situation will alter by 
Jefinition because we will run out of places where we can site suitable accommodation, 
md it is that factor more than any other factor about investment which is going to 
yovern what the visitor pays because, increasingly, as more and more visitors present 
themselves at the gate and the total accommodation remains fairly static at some future 
Jate. 


| I am talking future, then in total, the visitor is presented with a quasi-monopoly 
‘ituation. At that time, it is a view of mine, speculative to the future, that the Minister 
fe the day will have to re-establish his powers to control prices, and accept the cost of 
Oing it effectively. 


We moved out of it because we could not do it effectively, and in the present 
vompetitive situation was not necessary, but it is the relationship of visitors to the total 
ftumber of rooms, not the invested commissions which are going to be the dominant 
‘actors. 

Mr. BARNETT: I will not pursue the matter any further, except that I was 
‘wondering whether the department did have available any sort of comparable statistics 
hat might be given to the committee? 

__ Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I do not know. We did have some study on accommoda- 
ion, we do have a great number of complaints about the high cost of accommodation 
‘m places like Banff which have such a high national and international reputation and 
are getting very congested. We get many, many charges about overcharging and so, but 
(doubt if the situation is markedly different than any seasonal resort that happens to be 
joing good business. 


' Mr. BarRNeTT: Well, I was not sure whether it would be possible to obtain 
‘amything that would be useful. Some of us have had experience, if I could cite an 
*xample, of the rates charged for comparable accommodation travelling South on the 
West coast of the United States on the central highway and going through the Redwood 
dighway to Northern California, the rates are much higher, and the argument has 
ulways been the seasonal situation compared with the year round one. 


| Mr. MacDonaLp: My own judgment, although I do not have facts, we have never 
fad an in-park out-park comparison of rates made, would be that the situation is so far 
ho different as between inside and outside the park than from any other seasonal resort 
area, that is they have to expect the seasonality problem, but as I indicated in the 
future, it could alter once we come to the end of the available accommodation sites. 


__ Mr. Barnett: The branches, you are saying, actually have not made a statistical 
study on this question? 

I 

| Mr. MacDona.p: Not so far. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orange. 
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Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I think just before I ask my main question I will just 
refer to a statement made earlier that the townsite of Banff was in existance before the 
park. I just question this. I would like Mr. MacDonald to clarify this, whether or not 
Banff did exist before the park was created, or if the townsite came into existence as a 
result of the park? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: I believe the latter, but the park in an earlier version. As you 
know, Banff has gone through successive versions, and I think what might be referred 
to here is the relationship to the earlier version of the park. 


Mr. ORANGE: I wanted to have that clarification. I would like to refer specifically 
to Wood Buffalo Park, Mr. Chairman, and the proposals that we hear from time to 
time to examine the park in terms of its size, its function, its purpose, to look at the 
park in relation to the gypsum deposits, and also the timber stands. We know the park 
now is not being used in the true concept of the park. 


It consists of approximately 17,000 square miles and 17,000 buffalo. We have a 
number of timber operations within the park which are beyond the terms of reference 
of a national park. 


Mr. Laing, some few days ago, mentioned to the Mayor of Fort Smith that he 
would be entering into negotiations once again with the Province of Alberta with 
regard to the gypsum deposits and the future of the park. 


Now, I have a number of questions in this regard, first of all, Mr. Chairman, I am 
anxious to see a resolution with regard to the future of this particular facility, the 
Opening up of the park for exploration or parts of it for exploration, also the 
determination of what happens to the commercial operations which now exist in the 
park, the timber stands which are being exploited by various—Swanson Lumber 
particularly, and I feel personally that this park will have a great effect on the opening 
up of that southern part of the Mackenzie District. 


I would not like, for example, to see the so-called timber stands withdrawn because 
of their potential for use in other areas of northern Alberta, north-eastern Alberta and 
the southern Mackenzie area, and at the same time we read in the paper, I think it was 
yesterday or today, where a minister of the Crown in Alberta has come out strongly 
against—sort of any swap of land, the Cypress Hills versus the gypsum deposits, using 
the example of this you are giving, he is equating this in terms of square miles not the 
value of the square miles. 


Mr. MacDona.p: Well, I would like to make one point and then give the recent 
record of what has happened with respect to negotiations with the Province of Alberta. 
You have made a point which is frequently made about the present use of Wood 
Buffalo Park. Without being any better able than anyone else to forecast what the 
future is going to be. I would however caution about using today’s judgments about use 
of park lands, anywhere as necessarily their condition one or two or more hundred 
years from now which is the perspective when one talks about keeping forever lands 
unimpaired. 

However, it is true historically certain areas of the Wood Buffalo Park have 
departed from that idealized state in terms of timber rights having been granted and 
certain gypsum deposits whose commercial exploitability has been a matter of debate 
one way or the other from time to time. ‘ 
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What the Minister has offered in writing to the Province of Alberta and in 
personal meetings is an exchange with the Province of Alberta, not, repeat not, on an 
acre for acre basis, but on a qualitative basis, which would see a much, much larger 
area of Wood Buffalo Park excluded by redrawing the boundaries to take out these 
areas described and much smaller but probably better located areas of land in southern 
Alberta added to the national parks’ system, but not on an acre for acre basis, and the 
ypoint of this policy of course relates directly to the doctrine of dedication and 
irrevocability. 


If one, too easily discovers some natural resources in a national park, then decides 
to redraw the boundaries or change one’s mind, then the whole concept and point of 
the National Parks’ system falls to the ground. 


Mr. ORANGE: On this particular point, Mr. Chairman, I think that we should get 
something clear, that is that when this so-called preserve was set up, it was called a 
national park, but in my judgment and from my knowledge of what transpired at the 
time, this was never intended to fulfill the role of a national park. It was intended to be 
a wildlife preserve for the plains and the woods Buffalo and up to this point has stayed 
as such. 


Now, my concern, and I think the concern of a lot of people, is the re-evaluation of 

this particular area, and to ensure that if it is decided that a national should be created 
from some part or all of this area, that it be done, rather than just leave it in a sort of 
state of limbo that it appears to be at this stage. I know there has been some extensive 
planning in this regard, but— 


Mr. MacDona tp: I am discussing what is still going on with Alberta. 


Mr. ORANGE: Yes, but what I would like to see personally is some statement on 
‘just where and how we can go with regard to what the shape, form and function of this 
park should be in the future. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I feel this in effect has been done. The suggested new 


‘boundaries were conveyed to the Province of Alberta. The remainder would be a 
wilderness preserve which is what a national park is. The issue of transition zones and 
‘so on does not arise in this generation or the next, but what you suggest has in fact 
been done, and we are hopeful these discussions, notwithstanding the discouraging 
‘statement to which you referred, would result in some kind of arrangement which 
“would be acceptable to both governments, but which would permit the Minister to take 
‘the position that there has not been any real retreat in significant National Park value 


| terms, but rather an enhancement of them. 


Mr. LAING: The size of Wood Buffalo is such that while we intend to retain the 
buffalo herd as a national herd, we do not require 17,000 square miles for the buffalo 
herd. 

Our thought was that it would be impossible in the light of public opinion today to 
‘wipe out or even significantly reduce a National Park, and Wood Buffalo in the minds 
of the public is a national park, and we asked, our whole approach, I think probably 
‘Mr. Dinsdale he had some discussion before it was along similar lines, that we had to 
get compensating lands of value if not of size in return. 


The attitude of the government of Alberta, the official attitude at the present time, 
_is that they feel and this has been expressed to us that there is already too much of 
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Alberta in the National Parks. We had in mind Cypress Hills which is part of Alberta 
and. part of Saskatchewan. We have a letter from the Saskatchewan government 
agreeing to participate or throw their portion into the National Park. 


We have been told by Alberta that they have no intention of giving us their part of 
Cypress Hillis. We have been re-addressed in our thinking to Dinasaur area, we have 
been looking at that, but it is a long, narrow piece of property that I can hardly 
conceive of making a National Park, but it is a very historic and valuable scientific | 
area— 4 


Mr. MacDona.p: A national monument. 


Mr. Lainc: —a national and historic monument, and that is the way the matter | 
stands. Our thinking and I do not know that we have expressed it as you suggested, Mr. 
MacDonald, the lines of the park, we may have done that at one time. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Yes, we— 


Mr. Laine: It was our thinking that the area South of the Peace River might 
conceivably be transferred if we could get to the appropriate areas South, this for two 
reasons, that the development of the gypsum which I am told is extremely valuable - 
being the highest grade of gypsum available, would entail the building of a railway — 
through that area and to cross the Peace either by railroad or bridge is going to entail a 
very heavy expenditure, and we were thinking that the area South of the Peace might 
be up for consideration. 


I have been trying to obtain the population of bison who reside South of the 
Peace, and I do not know what it is. It is thought that if they were swept across there, 
they might swim back again, I do not know about that. There are plenty of areas North 
of the Peace and magnificent grass land in the Slave area for the buffalo herds and this 
is the type of thinking, this is the way it sits at the present time. 


I have had comparatively recent correspondence with Mr. Rusty. We will be- 
talking to him again. I did not see this report that Mr. Orange referred to, but we will 
talk to them again. I would think that given a little more expenditure up there North of 
the Peace and incorporating all of that area presently in the territories as well as the | 
area in Alberta, North of the Peace, given some expenditure we could make a very - 
interesting park there. 


The difficulty is that the season is very short from frost to frost again, and roads” 
would have to be put in. The area is going to be developed. 


The eastern side of Alberta is unquestionably going to be developed because of tar 
sands and what is going on North of the tar sands area, and we are told that Alberta is. 
projecting a road north of McMurray for a considerable distance so that I think we 
could reduce the size of that park at the present time without impairing any of the 
qualities at all, but probably improving them, but I do not think that we should do that 
without a comparible allocation of properties in southern Alberta. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt. 
Mr. Kinpt: I just have a few observations to make, and I am sorry that I come so | 
late in the discussion, it is my own fault, I should have been here a little earlier, but the 


thing that worries me in this Committee and I am sure that it plagues the Minister, the - 
Deputy Minister and everyone else, is the fact that we still have not and the department ; 


| 
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still has not got the answer between private ownership and public ownership and the 
method of closing out the private owner. 


Now, there is one simple way to do that. There is one simple, simple way to do 
that, and regardless of how adamant the Deputy Minister is or the Minister is, you will 
never live with the policy that you have now got. It will rise up to plague you in this 
instance and that instance and work to the detriment of the parks. The only thing that 
yyou can do, and you are forced by economic law and by human relationships to 
‘compensate the commercial owner just like you are compensating the private owner. 
Now when his lease is terminated, you can take this over at any time as you have 
already said, if you want to use it for some other purpose and so on, provided you 
compensate. Now I think if you have got to come to a policy of compensation, set up a 
court, set up something else, I do not know what. The Deputy Minister mentioned that 
there was not sufficient appropriations. I do not think that is an argument. 


I think that the lease can either be extended by law or compensated, and if these 
people that were originally in there, in Banff, or other spots before it was made into a 


park, and if you are going to compensate them at the end of a certain term, I do not 
think that would stand up under law at all if it were tested. 


So I think you have got to come to a policy of compensation. That is the common, 
ordinary practice in the United States. It is a common, ordinary practice in all other 
business enterprise here in this country. 


Now to be sure the Deputy Minister has put his finger on a touchy point on 
“arriving at this controversial value at the time of closing it out, but that is arrived at 
when lands are taken over for other purposes. There is sometimes some controversy, 
‘but I would rather see that type of controversy than I would when it is a question of 
alternatives than I would to go in and confiscate. 


There are only two alternatives open to the department, that is to confiscate the 
| land, not the land, but confiscate the improvements on the land and close the man out, 
“make it become equal to the land. Now, they seem reluctant to do that, but it seems to 
‘me that it is either that or follow a communistic system. 


| A communistic system is to take it over without compensation, and surely we are 
not now in a communist society. But this policy which the department is advancing is a 
“communist policy, is a communist tactic, and I contend that it will never be accepted 

by the people out there, and the sooner you can get a reorientation of your thinking in 
accordance with the way things are and the economics of it, the sooner you are going 
to come to a policy which will be accepted by the people who are out there. 


The CyarrMan: Dr. Haidasz. 


Mr. Hamasz: I realize that most of the arguments and the hearings at this and the 
last Committee meetings were both on the Western Parks. As a member of parliament 
‘from Ontario I would like to ask the Deputy Minister whether there are any plans for 
other national parks in Ontario? As you know, we only have three in Ontario, one of 
which Point Pelee has an area of only six square miles. I am sure Ontario, which is 
the largest populated province in Canada, and a very beautiful province, deserves more 
than three National Parks. 
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Mr. MacDonatp: Dr. Haidasz, we naturally would agree. The geometric mass 


that Ontario represents in Canada is not represented by the Island Parks, interesting 
and beautiful as they are in their own right. 

We have had discussions extending over a period of time with officials in the 
Ontario government and at the present moment, I would tend to be on the optimistic 


side. But, I cannot do anything more than indicate a certain amount of optimism that 


these discussions might produce agreement on a suitable area that would meet mini- 


mum national parks standards which would be something at least a hundred square 
miles and associated, hopefully, within reach of the population of the province as it 


stands now, at least the centre of population. But beyond that I cannot say anything - 


specific because as you are well aware, the initiative has to come from the province - 


itself because so much is involved in these matters that the province must designate and 
must turn over without incumbrance the land required. 

Mr. Harpasz: I hope that the Minister will let the provincial authorities know that, 
we from the Province of Ontario, would like to have more co-operation on their side. 

An hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear. 

The CHAIRMAN: One more question. Yes. Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): My first question was really related to what Dr. 
Haidasz said because I was curious to know whether you had any plans for a National 
Park along the shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, and well— 


Mr. MacDonatp: I guess you took it from my reply to Dr. Haidasz that we 


cannot have plans although we have and do enter into joint surveys if the province is. 


willing. The province must designate. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): They have to designate it so if there is going to be a 
park there— 

Mr. MacDonaLp: Yes. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Now the second question— 

Mr. Latnc: Has it been said that we have had a great deal of discussion with 
Ontario recently because— 

Mr. MacDonaLp: Very, very intensive discussions. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): The second question has to do with bilingualism in 
your parks in Canada. I think one of the areas contacted when French Canadians travel 
in Canada is the parks system, and I think most French Canadians when they go West 
would tend to visit the parks. Do you have permission in the parks for bilingual signs, 


and in the larger parks at least one or two bilingual personnel, have you made 


provisions for this? 


Mr. MacDonatp: On bilingual personnel, of course, throughout the whole depart- 


ment, we are extending the greatest efforts to include intake, not always successfully, 
because we are competing with other people as well. We do have a policy of gradually 


as we restore signs, we have a great number as you can well appreciate including 


highway signs and so on, the government policy is in this direction. 


Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): Well, are you doing something this year that will result | 


in bilingual signs for Banff and Jasper? 
Mr. MacDonatp: I do not know about Banff and Jasper. 
The CHaiRMAN: Gentlemen, are you through with the— 
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Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): No, I would like to have an answer to that. 

Mr. MacDonatp: I am not sure whether this is a physical problem, as to policy, 
there is no dispute about it. Where we are physically at the moment I am not clear. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Well, Mr. MacDonald, do not you think it would be 
advisable at least in the parks where most visitors tend to go to institute such a policy 


_as quickly as possible? 


This is, it seems to me that this would be, we hear the complaint that from 
Quebecers that when they go outside of Quebec, they feel they are in a different 
country. 

Mr. MacDona.tp: I am advised by the branch that what they are doing is 
concentrating as a matter of priority on the Atlantic Provinces where up to this point of 


time the greater number of Quebec visitors have come. So it has been a question, I 


gather, of priority. We have been putting it there in the Eastern Atlantic parks. They 
have been getting a great visitation from Quebec Province, and we will gradually extend 
it. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Well, is there any provision being made, for example, 
in the major parks for a sign or something being put up to the effect if somebody does 
‘not speak English that they should contact so and so in among the personnel in the 
park, or is there any arrangement being made or worked out because there must be, 
there are some people who— 

Mr. MacDonatp: As a matter of fact, I think, last summer we had a young girl 
Out there, wherever we can, we try summer by summer intake whom we use to 
supplement the regular staff in the high peak tourist season, we try to get young people 
from Quebec put them out there and to provide this kind of function. We are not 
always successful, but we try. 

The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, I think this has been a very interesting and informa- 
tive meeting, and I wish to, on your behalf, thank Mr. MacDonald and the Minister— 
Mr. DinspaLE: Just a point of clarification, I believe— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale. 

Mr. DINSDALE: The documents to be tabled, they cover most of the cases that 
Were presented at our meeting, all of the cases— 

Mr. MacDonatp: No, sorry, pardon me— 

An hon. MEMBER: Rayner, Rayner. 

Mr. MacDonatp: I believe the only one the Committee has agreed to table is the 
|Rayner case. I have other cases which I have suggested that I would give to the 
Chairman and possibly the Steering Committee could make a determination whether 
_ they want to put this on the record or merely let the members look at it. 

Mr. Larnc: I would think it better not to print them, but I think that there should 
be copies here for every member of the committee. 

Mr. Dinspae: Yes, I agree with that procedure, if the Steering Committee could 
have a look at them and then we could make our decision based on our information. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

fF Mr. Larnc: I do not think we would be entitled to ask them to print them unless 
| We— 

: Mr. Dinspa.e: I agree, let us have the Steering Committee make this decision. 
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Mr. MacDona.Lp: We have everything on every case raised and— 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, gentlemen, just a moment, gentlemen, I, on your 
behalf I wish to thank, Mr. MacDonald and also the Minister for being here this 
morning and for being so patient with us. I think they have been very, very effective. 
Now this, I believe, concludes the examination of the statement of National Parks and I 
propose that we— 

Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, just on that point, may I suggest that we conclude 
the examination of the statement— 

The CHARMAN: By the no, no, no, by the Assistant Deputy Minister, we will 
have— 

Mr. BARNETT: This is one area which to me is a rather major area of questioning 
arising out of the statements in the brief, but I for one thought we might usefully have 
some further discussion about— 

The CHAIRMAN: Well— 

Mr. BARNETT: I am referring particularly to the townsites of Banff and Jasper as 
such. We have had quite a lot of discussion about leaseholders and so on, but naturally 
| fe 

The CHAIRMAN: I propose, I propose— 

Mr. BARNETT: —but I was hoping that we might have an arrangement for at least 
one further meeting when Mr. MacDonald could be here. Well, if this is not generally 
done— 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if it is the general wish of the Committee, but what I was 
going to propose that the Steering Committee meets next Thursday morning to con- 
sider the recommendation for a preliminary draft report to the house, at which com- 
mittee you may present, if you wish, your desire to have Mr. MacDonald appear 
again before preparing the report for the House. 

Now I believe that we have had a considerable discussion along phases of the 
statement presented by Mr. MacDonald. I do not know what other areas you wish to 
touch upon, Mr. Barnett. Will you ask the question now? 

Mr. BARNETT: Well, I do not know whether I could find the exact reference, but 
there is a section in the brief which has to do with the whole question of the municipal 
management or government of Banff and Jasper towns. To me, he has not really 
explored this in my view, explored this whole area of the presentation with Mr. 
MacDonald. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead and ask the question. 

Mr. BARNETT: —and I think it is a rather large area that is why I said earlier I 
knew of your time limit, but I did not want to open it up at this— 


The CHAIRMAN: We went overtime about an hour and a half. 


Mr. BARNETT: Well, I must say that this is the only area of the presentation of 
Mr. MacDonald— 


The CHAIRMAN: Ask the question. 

Mr. BARNETT: —made in which I find it very difficult to accept the proposition 
that forever and all time Banff and Jasper townsites are going to be run by a townsite 
manager without any opportunity for the development in any real way of the institution 
of municipal government. | 
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Mr. MacDonatp: Well, Mr. Barnett, if you want me to comment and really 
_ elaborate on what we have said there, I think the answer is found in our view in the 
acceptance of in effect an anachronism. 


| Historically these towns grew to their present size and therefore have taken on a 
community character within the parks. There are probably in our view two solutions, 
_ either one could find some geographic way of excising them from the park if one 
_ thought one could do that without damage to the park, in which case they would then 
| fall back on their own resources and that of the province and become normal 
| municipalities in that sense of the world. 


| 4 If you can’t find that solution, and so far we have not been able to find that 
| solution without damage to the parks, then their principle characteristic is what we call 
| avisitor service centre. 


Their “Raison d’étre” is to provide year round accommodation for those peopie 
_ who have to live in the park to provide the core of services required. 


In our judgment and those of our advisors who have been consulted from time to 
time, it is impossible to give this community the normal characteristics of a town and 
still harbour it within the bosom, so to speak, of a National Park. 


A town of this kind develops certain inherent characteristics of growth in the 
North American psychology that if it is good today, it is bigger, it is better tomorrow, 
‘expansion, control of all these matters of which we would continuously have to interfere 
in any event, if we were not to permit it to become like a cell or a cancer, so to speak, 
continually growing, and impinging on the values. 


We find no escape from the dilemma or the responsibility that the size of these 
_ towns have to be kept within limits or else they will change their character and be 
_ inconsistent with the nature of the park. As they roughly are now, no serious damage 
thas happened. We have to divert future growth in a degree to other centres which can 
also be kept reasonably small and consistent with the natural surroundings. 


That does not mean that Banff and Jasper cannot be more intensively used, but 
they cannot sprawl very much further than they have gone without changing their 
eharacter. So when one accepts these real limitations on the normal responsibilities of a 
town, you begin to move yourself backwards into the dilemma that all administrators 
have found themselves in this area, that is, it is hard to have a normal town and have it 
‘live within a National Park. That being the case, our policy has been to try to lean over 
backwards with respect to those matters which affect the person and his living or his 
life of the year round resident, to have advisory councils to consult, and more recently 
now that we have better staff, and I think recognize more clearly the dilemma, to be far 
More positive about the community aspects, in recognition of the abnormality of the 
_ area. When I speak of social services and things of this kind. We are now subsidizing 
‘the ambulance service and things of this kind, which normally a municipality would 
_ have moved into. That is about the only comment I can make. 


Mr. BARNETT: Well, Mr. Chairman, I stated once that J do not quarrel with a 
single word that Mr. MacDonald has said about the necessary limitations on the growth 
and the necessity of controlling growth, it cannot apply to a normal community, or that 
I had not applied to a normal community. I think there is one thing that Mr. 
| MacDonald has left out, and I think this is unique to Banff and Jasper and this is my 
| observation the other service. 
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Mr. MaAcDona.p: Potential. 


Mr. BARNETT: —the new service centres in Lake Louise and any other examples 
that might be brought forward, I agree entirely with this proposal. But I think what has 
been ignored, first of all is, that Banff and Jasper are not only park towns because of 
the existence of the trans-continental railways and the trans-continental highway, and 
we recognize that they are there and they are going to continue to be there, but so far I 
have not been able to accept entirely the premise that if you agree with the terms of 
reference that have been set forth with which I do agree, that the answer proposed by 
the department is the one and only answer. 


Now, tentatively I put this forward as an alternative and I would appreciate any 
reaction that may be forthcoming arising from my experience with this committee of 
visiting the North and acquiring some knowledge of the problems of the Territories and 
their government as a result of that. 


Tentatively, in my mind, I think consideration might be given to a form of 
government in Banff and Jasper which is now become an anathema in the Northwest 
Territories where, in effect, a townsite manager would be as a commissioner has been, an 
agent of the Crown of the minister, but there could within that framework be developed 
some reasonable form of municipal institution in a more formal way than the so-called 
advisory council. Now, I am not trying to be dogmatic about this, but I think that this 
is an approach that should be considered in view of the kinds of feeling that were 
expressed by the Canadian citizens who are going to spend their lives in those 
communities. That is why I do it with some background of having lived in an 
unorganized community where there was no constituted municipal government. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: I am not sure now, Mr. Barnett, how strong the feeling for 
local autonomy really is at the present moment. We have found, that in fact it is not, 
and the local advisory council who were elected by the people do not now push in that 
direction. I rather suspect after the visit of the Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs to 
Jasper that there may be less feeling in this direction, because the plain fact of the 
matter is that local autonomy, normal municipal government would be a tremendous 
financial burden on the people living there. 


At the present moment, the people in your evidence before you, were rather 
confused in this respect, where people tended to include their land rental for use on the 
land on the lease, what they paid to school, what they pay for a hospital is also 
somehow or other paying taxes. 


But the facts of the matter are that in our townsites, leaving aside school which is 
a personal obligation for the education for children and a hospital, which is a 
specialized service, the only levy that we place upon the people in these townsites is a 
charge for sewer, water and garbage collection. 


What you would know as the general mill rate is non-existent in these towns, and 
as the Deputy Minister pointed out the cost compared to Olds and Hanna which they 
have gone into in Alberta shows that the cost to the resident in these towns is 
something like 65 per cent of what it is in those towns. Our figures roughly show that. 


An hon. MEMBER: Sixty-five per cent? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, he said 65 per cent. The people are paying in Banff 65 
per cent less that the people in Olds and Hanna, so this is quite apart from principle, 


advisory council to set the order or priorities, as to where they want 
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see I suspect it will become a strong factor in the views of people living within 
the parks. 


/ Mr. BARNETT: Well, Mr. Chairman, again I accept the terms of reference on 
which Mr. MacDonald is arguing, but again I draw attention to what to me is a parallel 
between the development of self-government in the Northwest Territories where it is 
recognized I think— 

Mr. MacDonatp: Except, sir— 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order here, there is I think a great 
difference. In the North, all we are doing is what happened throughout the rest of 
Canada, we are not surrounded by Crown land used for a specific purpose, what we are 
doing in the North is the development of unorganized areas into municipal govern- 
ments, and I do not think there is a fair comparison here with the parks. 

Mr. MacDonaLp: Normal growth is not only permitted but anticipated. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I were living in the park site such as Banff or Jasper knowing 


something about municipal governments, I certainly would not want a municipal 


government to be set up in those places. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, could I have a question arising out of Mr. Barnett’s 
question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, proceed. 
Mr. DinspALE: Mr. MacDonald, is not the confiscatory policy proposed by the 


‘department, will it not resolve this problem compounded by Mr. Barnett in townsites— 


Mr. MacDonatp: I, I-— 

Mr. DINsDALE: —completely dominated— 

Mr. MacDonatp: I am not aware of any proposed policy, sir. The policy has been 
Tunning. One can argue whether it is confiscatory, but I would submit that it is a 
perfectly, proper, normal leasehold practice. 

The missing ingredient in all these statements is the awareness of the fact that we 
are talking about public land. Now if you felt—and it is an honest point of view that 


could be put forward—that a national park should be privately owned then all these 
_ arguments would follow. 


Mr. DinsDALE: No, we are not arguing that at all. 
Mr. MacDonaLp: No, but I merely make it as a hypothesis, sir. 
Mr. DinspALE: But my question was, does not this problem resolve itself because 


_ Banff and Jasper would be reduced to the status of service centres similar to— 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well they are now sir. 
Mr. DinsDALE: —in concept they are now. 
Mr. MacDonatp: One hundred per cent of the townsite of Banff and Jasper is 


_ publicly owned land, on leases, but I do not think the problem would even resolve itself 
that Mr. Barnett is talking about which is the people problem, the human relationship 


problem. | 
We are trying to recognize that in these non-engineering construction aspects such 
as hospitals, social welfare, and trying to stimulate work with community or advisory 


councils and, for example, on things like sidewalks. We are permitting the Banff 
sidewalks because 
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this is more to do with their all year round living than the park facilities, but I do not 
think the problem will disappear, I am afraid. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, gentlemen— 


Mr. BARNETT: I would like to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, it was Mr. Dinsdale, 
not I who used the word confiscatory policy because I was not pressing my point from 
that term of reference at all. I am pressing my from the point of view that there are 
people who are going to spend their lives in Jasper and Banfi and in many cases, the 
children of those people are going to and I feel that this natural urge for a real percent 
of participation in a community is something that is going to grow rather than 
diminish— 

Mr. MacDonatp: Mr. Barnett, we hope— 


Mr. BARNETT: —this question of leasing perpetual leases or otherwise has nothing 
really to do with that. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: We hope to pursue that through the Banff Advisory Council 
which is elected by universal suffrage. There is another possibility developing similarly 
or differently in Jasper and the thing that we think we should do is find out the right 
areas in which they can have a fuller head of steam and work with them in that area. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen— 
Mr. BARNETT: Well, perhaps we are not too far apart and I— 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this has been a very— 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I was just listening to Mr. MacDonald’s comment 
in reply to my question that the policy was now operative, so we are acting retroactive- 
ly, it is like servicing the vacation. 


Mr. MacDonaLp: Well, I am just referring, sir, that there has not been— 


Mr. DiNsDALE: That is the complaint of the people of Banff and Jasper there has 
not been— 


Mr. MacDonaLp: —but I say, it was awkward before I became involved in it in 
this. There has not been a perpetually renewable lease issued in Banff since 1958. I have 
the figures here. I mean as far as I am concerned as an administrator it is a ongoing 
situation. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is new leases—yes? 


Mr. MacDonaLp: —and renewals. There has not been a renewal or any kind of 
lease issued since 1958 with a renewable feature. As an administrator my job is to cope 
with an existing situation and to make recommendations for all alterations if they do 
arise, that is why I am saying we are not proposing anything in this sense. 


I think the features that we have proposed of recent date have probably 
greater formality than what I have described as those option clauses, which I think gets 
at a point that you have touched upon, which is some sense of continuity in tenure. In 
other words the policy which is ongoing attempts to be responsive to real problems 
that are raised, and one of the real problems that are raised, for example, is continuity 
of business, and earlier I think it was got by the 42 plus 21, well it may be arrived at it 
another way here. That is what I had in mind. 
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i Mr. DinspaLe: Well, I think this gets to the heart of the matter. The objection in 
these two townsites is to administrative democracy whether it has been a failure in 
communication and consultation and I thought that was the purpose of this Commit- 


tee’s visit to the parks so that we might in due course make recommendations, but I 
trust the door is not closed completely. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: The doors are not closed for recommendation, Mr. Dinsdale, as 
you know— 


; Mr. DinsbALe_: But if the policy— 


t The CHAIRMAN: Now next Tuesday morning, there will be a meeting of the 
| Steering Committee of which you are a member and so is Mr. Barnett a member, so 
you have an opportunity to make to suggest any recommendation you wish, and this 
meeting will stand adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Tuurspbay, March 16, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has the 
honour to present its 


FirtH REPORT 


1. Pursuant to the Order of Reference of Wednesday, July 13, 1966, on the matter 
of northern development, this report of your Committee concerns evidence heard since 
its Third Report which embodied observations and recommendations following upon a 
visit to northern Canada. 

2. Since that time, your Committee has heard Mr. B. G. Sivertz, former Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories, whose testimony added to your Committee’s 
information. 

3. A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue No. 21) is 
appended. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT BADANAI, 
Chairman. 


Tuurspbay, March 21, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has the 
honour to present its 
SIXTH REPORT 


1. Pursuant to the Order of Reference of Tuesday, November 1, 1966, on the matter 
of national parks and historic parks and sites, this report is further to your Committee’s 
Fourth Report which listed: thirty-eight witnesses heard in Banff and Jasper National 
Parks, Alberta, November 30, 1966 to December 3, 1966; and related documents. 
Witnesses from Waterton Lakes were also heard and the recommendations in this report 
should be considered as applicable to that national park as well. 

2. Since the Fourth Report, the following witnesses have been heard: The 
Honourable Authur Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development; Mr. 
J. A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development; Mr. Don Hummel, former Chairman of the Conference of 
National Park Concessioners in the United States, who is principal stockholder in the 
Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta, Canada. 


3. Policy: Your Committee supports the principle set forth in Section 4 of the 
National Parks Act, which reads: 


“The Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada for their benefit, 
education and enjoyment, subject to the provisions of this Act and the regula- 
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tions, and such Parks shall be maintained and made use of so as to leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations.” 


4. Zoning: In the application of the foregoing principle, your Committee favours 
the concept of zoning national parks into areas which are: 


(a) wilderness; 


(b) semi-wilderness, including recreational areas; 
(c) visitor service centres. 


5. Administration: Your Committee also agrees with long range planning of 
jnational parks and decentralization of authority through regional offices, which is being 
‘conducted by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


f 6. Related to the decentralization, it was apparent to your Committee that, in 
Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes, there are serious problems of communication 
between, on the one hand, the Department, and on the other hand, residents and 
‘commercial operators. Your Committee recommends that the government increase its 
efforts to establish and maintain more effective consultative machinery by strengthening 
the roles of Town Managers and Advisory Councils in administrating the town-sites. 


7. Leasing: One of the matters on which there is an apparent lack of communica- 
tion, and which is a source of discontent in Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes, is leasing 
and changes in leasing which have occurred since 1958. 

8. With regard to the legality of the practice of not renewing perpetual renewable 
Teases, which practice has been achieved by administrative action, and which your 
Committee has been informed is, in the formal opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, legal, and in view of the contrary opinion heard by the Committee, your 
Committee recommends that the testing of its validity be left to the courts. 

9(a). With respect to residential leaseholds, your Committee recommends that the 
government act immediately to provide for local boards of arbitration representing the 
government, the leaseholders, and an independent point of view, to determine the 
compensation due to leaseholders on the expiry of their lease. 

9(b). For commercial leases, your Committee recommends that the terms be 
sufficient to ensure an adequate supply of capital for visitors services, and a reasonable 
return of investment to be recovered over a reasonable period of time, at the same time 
continuing the objective of the government in ensuring that the public lands remain 
subject to public control. 

9(c). With respect to old-form commercial leases which do not provide for the 
Teversion of assets on termination, your Committee recommends that the government 
continue to substitute new-form leases providing for a fixed term and reversion of assets 
at each transfer or renewal point. 

9(d). In respect of the question of compensation at the end of commercial lease 
terms, your Committee is satisfied that the period for recovery of investment, which in 
most cases is 42 years or longer, is sufficient for the recovery of investment, without 
‘compensation except on the recommendation of the proposed National Parks Leasehold 
Corporation. 

_ 9e). Your Committee notes the Minister’s statement to the Committee on March 
14, 1967, that legislation will be introduced to establish a National Parks Leasehold 
Corporation to administer leases, and also notes the Minister’s hope that many leasing 


problems will be met by that Corporation. 
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10. Recreation: Your Committee is aware of the growing need for recreational 
facilities in the nation and encourages the federal government to co-ordinate the 
development of recreational areas, particularly within reasonable distance of urban 
centres, with all responsible provincial and local agencies, in view of the often 
detrimental pressures of growing recreational needs on national parks’ areas not 
dedicated for that purpose. 

11. Your Committee recommends that, in consultation and co-operation with 
provincial governments, the federal government proceed to establish, as expeditiously as 
possible, additional national parks throughout the nation. 

12. Your Committee extends its appreciation to all those who assisted in arranging 
its visit to Calgary, Banff National Park, Jasper National Park, Edmonton, and Elk 
Island National Park, all in Alberta. 

_ 13. A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 17 
to 25) will be tabled later. 

Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT BADANAT, 
Chairman 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEspay, March 14, 1967. 
(35) 


| The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met this day 
at 9.48 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Beer, Cété (Nicolet- 
Yamaska), Dinsdale, Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Kindt, LeBlanc (Rimouski), Lind, 
Mather, McWilliam, Neveu, Roxburgh, Southam, Tucker, Watson (Assiniboia)—(19). 


| Also present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Horner (The Bat- 
tlefords), Orange, M.P.’s. 


In attendance: The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and 
‘Northern Development; and from that Department: Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


__. The Chairman presented the Seventh Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 

and Procedure, as follows: 

(a) Your Subcommittee recommends that the Supplementary Statement, pre- 
pared for the Committee by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, dealing with experiences of individual persons in Banff and 
Jasper, be printed as an Appendix to the Committee’s Proceedings, (see 
Appendix XI). 

(b) The Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has requested an 
opportunity to provide the Committee with additional information on 
national parks, information not in his possession when he was last heard by 
this Committee. Your Subcommittee recommends that he be heard in open 
session early in today’s meeting and that, after any questions which 
members may have, the Committee enter in camera proceedings to consider 
drafts of the Committee’s Fifth and Sixth Reports to the House, which 
have been prepared by your Subcommittee, and copies of which you have 
received in English and in French. 


It was agreed that the Seventh Report of the Subcommittee presented this day be 
adopted. 


Mr. Laing gave a statement related to the Committee’s hearings on the matter of 
national parks, copies of which were distributed to the members. 
Mr. Laing was questioned, assisted by Mr. MacDonald. 
The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked Mr. Laing for his 
attendance. 


The Committee then entered in camera proceedings to consider drafts of the 
Committee’s Fifth and Sixth reports to the House, on northern development, and on 


ational parks, respectively. 
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On motion of Mr. Barnett, seconded by Mr. Habel, 


Resolved,—That the draft of the Fifth Report be adopted without amendment and 
that the Chairman present it to the House. 


The draft of the Sixth Report to the House was considered and, following some 
discussion and amendments, a certain proposed amendment was referred to the Sub- 
committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


At 12.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TuEspDAy, March 14, 1967. 
(36) 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met this day 
in camera at 8.12 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Beer, Coté (Nicolet- 
Yamaska), Dinsdale, Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Hymmen, Kindt, LeBlanc (Rimouski), 
Lind, McWilliam, Neveu, Orange, Simpson, Southam, Tucker, Watson (Assiniboia) 
—(20). 


The Chairman presented the Eighth Report of the Subcommmittee on Agenda and 
Procedure which suggested wordings of certain paragraphs in the draft of the Com- 
mittee’s Sixth Report to the House, on the matter of national parks. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the draft report and, after some dis- 
cussion and further amendments, on division the Chairman was directed to present it 
to the House as the Committee’s Sixth Report. 


At 10.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TUESDAY, March 14, 1967 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 


I have here the seventh report of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure 
which reads as follows: 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 
Is this agreed? 


Some hon. MEMBERs: Agreed. 


Now, gentlemen, I am going to ask the Minister, the Hon. Arthur Laing, to make 
his statement. 


Hon. ARTHUR LAING (Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development): Mr. 
Chairman, I think it only proper that I should be required to attempt to summarize the 
viewpoint of the Department in the light of the evidence which you have had, and the 

| Meetings that the Committee has had. In addition to that, I am gratified to have the 
opportunity and I thank you for permitting me to make this summary. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of making a summary statement to the 
Committee pursuant to your detailed hearings on the National Parks of Canada. 

My Assistant Deputy Minister, Mr. MacDonald, has already on my behalf and on 
behalf of the Department, made a detailed reply to the many points raised in the fairly 
numerous briefs the Committee has received on the subject of park policy both in its 

sittings here in Ottawa and on its western tour. Accordingly, I want on this occasion to 
confine myself to one or two points which I believe to be central to your concern. 

I noticed during recent sittings when Mr. MacDonald was providing the Com- 
“mittee with an explanation of the various features of leasehold policy that there was, I 
think, a feeling in the Committee that these various measures did meet many of the 
concerns raised from time to time. 

However, there was concern as to whether these policies would be merely the 
“view of the current Minister and administration or whether they would be secured in 
“some more permanent way so that the leaseholders could feel secure with respect to the 
policy which has developed since 1958 to the present. 

I think these points were made in particular by the Member from Bow River who, 
if my memory serves, expressed himself as feeling that the policies that Mr. MacDonald 
Outlined as now being enforced were good in many respects but he and other Members 
asked what assurance did the leaseholder have that they might not be changed in the 
future? This has particular reference to the management concession options which are 


_to be incorporated in the commercial leases. 

| They wondered whether at the expiry of the fixed lease term extraneous considera- 
tions might not enter into the judgement about whether the entrepreneur would 
continue to run the business as we have indicated he should. I can appreciate this 
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concern and we have been working toward a solution to meet it which I think I should 
tell the Committee about now so that they will be able to judge the policy in its total 
context. Members of the Committee may recall that on several occasions I have alluded 
to new legislation in this field which I hoped would contribute to a solution of some of 
our problems. I was referring to a decision of the Government, taken some time ago, 
but which I would like to announce now, to recommend to Parliament the enactment of 
legislation to establish a National Parks Leasehold Corporation for the purpose of 
administering these leases. This Corporation will be independent, subject only to its 
statute and any written directions of the Minister. Its Board of Directors will have a 
President and a majority from outside the public service and it is our hope that we will 
secure for these positions persons of stature who will contribute the appearance and 
the fact of impartiality to the administration of leasehold matters in the national parks. 
By this measure, the full details of which will become available when the bill is 
presented to the House, I hope to take the whole subject of leasehold administration 
outside the political arena as far as it is practical to do so, bearing in mind that these 
are public lands, the administration of which must in the long run be answerable to the 
people through Parliament. By this measure we intend that commercial leases will be 
administered on commercial principles and on these principles only, and I think this 
ought to answer the concern expressed by members about what would happen at the 
end of the fixed term lease and any other related concern. 


By this measure I would also expect greatly increased flexibility of response 
because by transferring the responsibility for the administration of these leases to the 
Corporation the constitutional involvement of the Minister of the day would be 
removed and the administration could more readily accord with business practice 
including delegation to local offices with a consequent lessening of the administrative 
time needed for handling leases. 


We would also of course expect that operating on sound commercial principles the 
Corporation would, firstly, secure the necessary volume of investment for the visitor 
facilities needed and, secondly, ensure that the return to the taxpayers as a whole from 
these commercial concessions was adequate, which I do not think is the case today. 


The other point of concern which I know is in the minds of the Committee is the 
situation of the individuals both in residential and commercial situations who had or 
have leases of the so-called perpetual kind. The fear here is that we may have imposed 
a hardship on these people. I do not believe that we have. Let me review the history. 


The previous Ministry in 1958 decided that these so-called perpetual leases could 
not be reconciled with the.public interest for a variety of reasons which I will not go 
into now, and since 1958 no new lease or renewal has been made with the so-called 
perpetual renewal clause. From 1958 until I assumed this portfolio, 252 so-called - 
perpetual leases had already been recovered; that is exchanged for a lease with a fixed 
term and no perpetual renewal feature. 


Let me make it clear that I am not criticising the previous Ministry. The increase 
of visitor use of the parks, the consequent scarcity of available land, the enormous cost 
of park administration and development, the inflation reflected in the trading of lease 
interests, all convinced that Ministry that the public interest demanded an end to the 
practice. They did what they thought was right. I agree with them and I have continued 
the policy, trying as I am sure they would have done, to improve it wherever possible. 


On the point of any hardship for the persons facing these altered circumstances, 
the policy of the previous Ministry and ours has been roughly in agreement, namely to 
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allow as long a period as possible for people to adjust to the new circumstances. Under 
the previous Ministry this was ultimately accomplished by a 42-year lease plus a further 

_ period of 21 years. No compensation was provided but the leases continued to allow the 
leaseholder to remove the structures at the end of the lease term. Our policy, as you 
know, is a single term of 42 years plus the Management concession extensions in 
commercial lease cases, described to you earlier, without the clause permitting the 
Teaseholder to remove the structures at the end of the term. We have removed this 
clause because we consider it to be impractical and for the residential leaseholder we 
have provided compensation at the end of the term in lieu. We have not felt it desirable 
or necessary to do so for the commercial lease because the length of time we are 
providing through the lease plus the management concession options is demonstrably 
more than ample for people to recover their investment even if they had not made any 
allowance for depreciation hitherto. Unlike residential leaseholders, commercial lease- 
holders may claim depreciation against income under the Income Tax Act and of 
course do so. Again, obviously commercial properties are revenue-producing and 
residential properties are not. The problems accordingly are not equal and the question 
about commercial leases in our mind is whether the period of time we have allowed is 
long enough to avoid loss or hardship. 


As Mr. MacDonald pointed out to you, the period of adjustment can amount to 
lengths of time up to 82 years or more taking into account the remaining years of an 
existing lease and concession options. Even then it does not necessarily follow that the 

continuity of business will be interrupted if it is well managed. Accordingly, it is 
difficult to see how in substantive terms there can be any real hardship falling upon the 
holder of a commercial lease with a so-called perpetual clause. This in fact is borne out 
by the number of commercial leases which have been converted to fixed term since 
1958 without any evidence of hardship or loss. As I pointed out earlier over two 
hundred and fifty of these leases were converted to fixed terms before this government 
took office. 

However, the question of potential loss of hardship is always bound to be a matter 
of assertion and counter-assertion I suppose. One of the best tests therefore is the 
market-place. It is here that the leaseholder will suffer his loss, if any. It has been our 
view that, given the great length of time these leaseholders and their successors are now 
assured, many times the normal length of time for depreciation, an investor, that is a 
‘person buying a leasehold interest in the national parks from an existing leaseholder, 

will be more influenced by the attractiveness of the total park environment and will be 

‘relatively indifferent to the difference between 50 or 60 years and the dim vistas of 
perpetuity. This is the crux of the matter and to see if there was any evidence to 
support this view I had an investigation made in the last week to see if by any chance 
we could find commercial and residential properties which had turned over, not once 
but twice in recent years, once under the old terms and once under the new terms. 


I think the Committee will be very interested in these figures. They certainly have 
' satisfied me that the policies are achieving their objectives without imposing hardship on 
the individual, which both the Prime Minister and I have stated publicly is the test we 
want to apply. 
Let me read you some of the cases that we have come up with. I won't identify 
them individually because I think the leaseholders are entitled not to have their 
transactions advertised across the country. 
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Case 1 is a residential property in Jasper which was sold in 1960 for $16,500. This 
property was resold in February of this year under the new terms for $18,000. 


Case 2 is a residential property in Jasper which was sold in 1962 for $14,000 and 
again in 1966 under the new terms for $15,500. 

Case 3 is a residential property in Banff which was sold in 1955 for $16,300, in 
1964 for $25,000, and again in 1966 for $28,000 under the new terms. 

Case 4 is a commercial property in Banff which was purchased jointly in 1951 by 
two entrepreneurs for a total sum of $30,000. In 1963 one partner sold his half interest 
to the other for the sum of $32,750. The total value of the property at that time 
therefore was $65,500. In 1965 the total interest in the property was sold for the sum 
of $100,000 under the new lease terms. 


Case 5. Three lots in Banff available for commercial development. Optioned in 
1961 for $44,250. Option lapsed when developer died. New option taken out in 1967 
for $75,000 under new lease terms. 


Case 6. A commercial lot in Banff sold in 1963 for $16,000 and in 1966 under 
new lease terms for $31,600. 


Case 7. Another lot in Banff, commercial, sold in 1958 for $8,000 and in 1966 
under new lease terms for $26,250. 


Case 8, a commercial lot in Banff townsite. Sold in 1964 for $25,000 and sold 
again in 1966 under new lease terms for $28,000. 

These are all the sales we turned up because naturally they are not classified for 
our records in this manner. No major improvements affecting value were involved in 
the sales I have quoted. No case showing a loss was found. In this context I am not 
trying to suggest with respect to past or future lease transactions in the Parks that 
investors are guaranteed against loss. Just as outside the Parks, the wisdom and 
judgment of the investor are the major factors in his success, and some of the prices I 
have seen paid in the past for commercial leaseholds have astonished me. 

I think these figures in the cases cited above speak for themselves. I am satisfied 
that the policy which was initated under the previous Ministry and which I have carried 
on is accomplishing its purpose which was to bring about a major reorientation of 
leasehold practices in the national parks to conform with the facts of today and 
tomorrow without hardship to the individual involved. In addition we are attracting our 
share of new investment as the figures showing the growth of visitor accommodation 
put before you indicate. 

As the general availability of capital eases, as it is doing now, I expect these figures 
to increase markedly. For our part we are doing our utmost to meet the wave of 
visitors who need accommodation in the parks by great expenditures on the public 
utilities and roads needed and in the coming year we will be spending approximately $2 
million on new campsites alone. 

In conclusion I want to thank the Committee for the interest they have shown and 
for the way they have pursued their study of this problem. I think it has been beneficial 
and has contributed to a better understanding of the policies and the problems here and 
in the parks most affected, the latter as a result of your western tour. ; 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention and for the opportunity given me to 
make this statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Laing. I see Mr. Dinsdale wishes to ask the first 
question. ' 


‘ 
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Mr. DinspALe: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Rather than a question, I think I would 


like to make a comment. 


The first comment is to agree with the concluding paragraph of the presentation 


which the Minister has made, where he says: 


I think it has been beneficial...... 
That is, the visit of this Committee to the western parks, 


nies: and has contributed to a better understanding of the policies and the 
problems here and in the parks most affected,— 


I think the fact that we have this statement here this morning is indicative of that 


better understanding, not only on the part of the Committee, but also on the part of the 


_ government. I feel that we should have had a statement such as this some time ago, 
_ particularly when we were asking questions about how the problem was going to be 
handled in the future when the leases expired and the decision had to be made whether 


the current management was going to continue to have responsibility, or how the 
matter was going to be resolved. I recall the member for Bow River was quite 
concerned about the possibilities of inequity and unfairness to the people concerned. 


Now, there is a question I would like to ask in addition to making the general 


comment. The Minister has commended the policy of the previous ministry with 
_Teference to the change which was made in 1958 that no future perpetual leases were to 
be granted, because of the obvious difficulty of crowding in the national parks, the 
tourist boom, the recreation boom and all the other circumstances with which we are so 
familiar. 


This still does not answer the basic criticism that was raised during our delibera- 


tions and that is the legality of the cancellation of the perpetuity feature on existing 


leases. I think this is the crux of the matter. I found that Canadians everywhere, 
particularly since the “Resources for Tomorrow Conference” in 1961, are now quite 
happy to accept the conservation principle, the wise management and multiple use of 


our renewable resources. But, it seems to me the crux of the matter, as we found it 
during our deliberations in Banff and Jasper, is the legality of the position whereby the 


government cancels the perpetuity feature, which was established in practice before— 
particularly before 1948—without reference to Parliament. I think if we are going to 


answer some of the criticisms which were raised during our hearings, we have got to 


deal with this problem. 


Mr. Steer, who is a very learned counsel, so I am informed, from the province of 


_ Alberta, presented a rather permissible legal brief and this is the point he made. I think 


‘I can say it was for this reason that some slight amendments were made in the severity 


of the 1958 regulations in this regard. Does the Minister still feel that perpetuity on 
‘leases issued before 1948 can still be cancelled legally without further reference to 
Parliament? 


Mr. LaINc: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dinsdale has gone back into some history and has 


come up with the evidence which we have given already, that in 1958 an end was put 
| to perpetual leases. 


f 


ts 


Mr. DinspALe: The perpetuity feature was cancelled on new leases. 
Mr. Latina: And on renewals, of the perpetuals too at the same time. 
Mr. DiINspALE: Yes, but there was a slight amendment made because of the 


legality situation. 
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Mr. LaING: Therefore, I am forced to conclude that if Mr. Dinsdale is now of the 
opinion that you cannot do anything with the old perpetuals and a new type of 
perpetuity is being entered, it is a perpetuity of two types of leases entirely, one entitled 
to perpetual and all others entitled to term leases. This must have been foreseen in 1958 
and he does not need to answer my question, but I will ask it. Surely he must have 
foreseen this difficulty in 1958 and must have had a plan toward it. The plan of course 
was— 


Mr. DINSDALE: I foresaw it in 1962. 


Mr. Lainc: The change that was made in 1962 had no bearing on the perpetuity 
clause at all, because what was done in 1962 by the order in council was to make the 
lease 42 years plus 21 years. But there was no— y 


Mr. DINSDALE: There was no reference to perpetuity. 
Mr. LaINc: —restoration of the perpetuity clause at all. 


Mr. DinspaLe: There was no reference to perpetuity; it was to be reviewed at the 
end of the second 21 years. 


Mr. Laina: Surely Mr. Dinsdale is not telling me that there was still the thought 
that there were going to be perpetual leases when they had been struck out by order in 
council? 


Mr. DINSDALE: No, the thought was simply the legal aspect, which was raised by 
Mr. Steer in a rather—I thought—convincing brief. 


Mr. Laine: Mr. Steer has assembled a great deal of argument, but in the last 
analysis it is an argument that has to be settled by a court and not negotiated, I think. 


Mr. DINSDALE: But the question, Mr. Chairman, is that the Minister still feels the 
government can proceed to cancel perpetuity on the old leases without reference to 
Parliament. 


Mr. LaInc: Based on the advice of the deputy— 

Mr. DINSDALE: This is the argument which was presented— 

Mr. LaINGc: —attorney general, we are of the opinion that we can. 

Mr. DINsDALE: This is a legal argument that will have to be resolved by someone. 


Mr. Larne: I do not think it can be solved by negotiation and this seems to be Mr. 
Steer’s purpose. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett, do you have a question? 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think the last little discussion between the Minister 
and Mr. Dinsdale has centred on what appears in the minds of many of us to be the 
crux of the problem—at least it does to me. Everyone knows I am not a lawyer in a 
position really to assess the implications of a possible settlement of this matter in the 
courts, which I understood the Minister to say possibly was the way it would have to be 
or could be settled. We are all familiar with the phrase that is so often repeated in 
Parliament that we make the laws, but the courts decide what they mean, or words to 
that effect. 

Naturally I am not going to enter into any discussion about under which a 
ministry or administration any of these particular actions took place, because I think 
that is or should be largely irrelevant in the minds of the Committee as far as trying to 
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make an assessment of the situation is concerned. The thing that came through to me in 
the presentation of Mr. Steer—supplemented as it was by individual representations on 
_ the particular case—was the suggestion that rather than having us tied up in a long and 
perhaps rather messy situation in the courts, the people involved in this question of 
perpetual leases be prepared to accept some parliamentary action. Now, what kind of 
form a legislative proposal to deal with this might take? I am not in a position to 
Suggest, but as I recall Mr. Steer’s phrase he said he felt that he and the people he 
represented could rely on the idea that Parliament would make an assessment which 
would be fair and equitable and which could possibly settle this matter in a manner 
which would satisfy all those concerned. 


I raise this question because I think it is quite important to the working out of a 
future policy which I feel is necessary and desirable. Obviously the Minister is avoiding 
this. Perhaps I should not say, avoiding, but at least he is suggesting, as I understand it, 
that no consideration be given to what I might term a parliamentary or legislative 
solution to the situation of these so-called perpetual leases. My question really is 
whether the Minister completely rejects the possibility of solution that would be not 
only equitable, but accepted in the minds of those most concerned as being equitable 
through an act of Parliament? 


Mr. Larne: I think, Mr. Barnett, you are raising the prospect of the Crown taking 
the leasehold interest of all those that are there on so-called perpetual leases. I would 
suggest to you that they could not take without compensation, and I ask you where that 
leaves us? For years now we have been making separate arrangements with commercial 
people, as in the case of a very large concern that has an investment of a million and a 
half dollars who showed us that they could make an 18 year payout, and we gave them 
a 31 year lease under negotiation for the return of their entire property to us. Where 
does that leave us? 


You called it the crux of the situation, but the crux of the situation is whether or 
not it is advisable for the government, from time to time on the expiration of leases, 
to maintain a landlord-leaseholder relationship. Because a so-called perpetual lease where 
it says it shall be for 42 years and then renewed, and so on, for ever, is a clear 
invitation to the leaseholder to say; “This is my land and freehold.” We go right back 
again to the original debate, which I have recited already here in the House of 
Commons, where Sir John A. Macdonald was under pressure from Sir Richard 
Cartwright to say: “This lease must be definite. It must be for a definite term and it 
‘should be 21 years.” Finally Sir John when he was pressed, said: “I know that the 
people of this country can trust this government and succeeding governments to do the 
tight thing.” So, it was never fixed, and here we are in that position. 

It is written in the original history of the estavlishment of Banff Park, in the 
debate that took place then, and was never cleared up. There were so-called perpetual 
leases granted, because Sir John at that time said he wanted wealthy men, wealthy 
people, to build what he termed, “elegant houses” in the Park. Now, today I submit— 
and I think Mr. Dinsdale will agree with me—we do not want wealthy men in Canada 
to build elegant houses in the Park, because we cannot accommodate 10,700,000 people 
if we are going to invite Canadians who have wealth to go and build summer houses in 
the Park. If the opinion given at that time by Sir J ohn were restored then I am going ae 
tell you that every wealthy man in Canada ought to live in a National park, because he 
gets his services for a great deal less than he would if he were living outside. Of oa 
‘we are into a new age, and we want to establish the fact that this is our land, it is the 
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people’s land, it is a national park. Those who wish to take leases in that park must 
consider the Government of Canada, or its agent in the person of the leaseholds 
corporation as the landlord. Now, it comes right back to that, and we have got to 
establish that or we cannot accommodate the people that are coming to the parks. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anyone in this Commit- 
tee—certainly not myself—who would quarrel with the Minister’s concept in that 
regard. I think that is something that should be, and has to be, accomplished. I think it 
is merely a matter, as far as I am concerned, of how it can best be accomplished. The 
question that came to my mind, as I listened to the Minister talking about Sir John A. 
Macdonald and the origin of these perpetual leases, was whether or not these perpetual 
leases, in the terms that were so eloquently described by Mr. Steer and others were, in 
fact, issued in the first place without any real parliamentary authority? 


Mr. LaING: But here, Mr. Barnett, we have a situation— 


Mr. BARNETT: If that were the case, how and by whom were they issued in those 
terms? Certainly, I for one am not suggesting that there was any impropriety, or 
perhaps any real lack of forsight on the part of the people of that generation; they 
simply could not envisage what was going to take place. But, it is very obvious, to me 
at least, that it was an undesirable action from the point of view of those of us who are 
here today. Were they, in effect bootlegged by some administrator of the past to these 
people? 


Mr. Larne: I do not know what you mean by, bootlegged. 


Mr. BARNETT: Perhaps that is an unfortunate choice of words. What I meant was 
were they issued without formal parliamentary approval of this concept. 


Mr. Lainc: The first park was established and, no doubt, Sir John A. Macdonald 
thought at the time that the building of what he termed “elegant homes” by a few 
people in Canada would publicize the park and, of course, it did. It had a purpose, and 
it served its purpose; that is what it was for. It drew attention to the parks, and 
well-to-do people went out by train to visit the parks; this was the purpose. But, we 
have come into a different age entirely. I am rather surprised that you are arguing the 
basis of unfairness, because where, as I tell you, we have written in the last two years 
contracts for 31 years involving expenditures of $1 million and $1.5 million, you are 
arguing that there is unfairness in the case of some of these people who have 24 years 
still to run—or 28 years in some cases, still to run—and have 42 years thereafter. Then 
we have made an added provision for the leasing of these properties for 10-year 
periods. So in some cases you are probably discussing 82 years, and yet we made a 
contract with people for 31 years involving $1.5 million. Where is the unfairness? 


Mr. BaRNETT: I am really not arguing that basically there is any unfairness in the 
proposals on renewals. All that is concerning me is if, in fact, inadvertantly or 
otherwise, people were given almost title in fee simple, that the appropriate measures 
should be taken to terminate that arrangement, and that the normal arrangements on 
leasing, according to the arguments we heard at Banff do not apply, forgetting all about 
what we should do in the future. 


Mr. LatNc: We think the appropriate measures are being taken, and we think they 
were taken in 1958 under the previous ministry, too. An end was put to perpetual 
leases. I cannot conceive that you can have a protected group who happen to be in at 
that time for ever, saying: “We are here for all time; we are, in effect, owners of the 
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property,” and have another group beside them, who come in on 31 years and invest 
$1.5 million. I do not think you can have it both ways. 


. Mr. BARNETT: I think there is a difference. If a person enters into an agreement 
under certain terms—31 years or 10 years or whatever it may be—and does so with his 
eyes open, that to my mind is one thing, but if a person has acquired a right under 
, some other arrangement the question is, can this be terminated by normal— 


i Mr. LaInc: Well, Mr. Barnett, you are agreeing with Mr. Steer. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Steer. I am not competent to agree because I am not a judge; I am not even a 
lawyer. There are places where Mr. Steer has a right to go, and it is not to me. 


: 
4 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I am not saying that I necessarily agree with Mr. 
| Steer. 


| Mr. LaINnc: Well, you are using the same argument exactly. 
Mr. BaRNETT: I do think the argument he advanced is one which one has to take 
into account. 


Mr. Laine: How would you balance his opinion against the contrary opinion we 
have from the Attorney General of Canada? 


| Mr. BARNETT: Well, this is the kind of confrontation that, as far as I am 
concerned, is undesirable. The real question I am asking is whether or not this could be 
‘resolved by a legislative process in Parliament that would meet the purposes of the 
_administration in the future signing of parks leases and, at the same time, settle this 
/question in the minds of those who hold these perpetual leases. This is not agreeing or 
‘disagreeing with Mr. Steer; this is raising the question of whether we can move 
‘through, or between, contrary legal opinions to make a practical settlement by action of 
‘Parliament. This is what I feel is the crux of the matter. 


i Mr. LaINc: Mr. Barnett, we are attempting to take the action which we feel is 
mecessary for us to take in the parks, so as to operate the parks as the public wants 
them operated and, at the same, time avoid hardship to anyone. The figures that I gave 
you this morning, indicating that under the new conditions prices are still rising there, I 
think is evidence of no hardship taking place, and when we are giving terms as high as 
80 and 82 years, which are the most generous of any country in the world in like 
national parks. then I think that we not imposing hardship on any one. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, early in the answer the Minister gave to Mr. 
Barnett I think he said: “Surely you are not suggesting that when these leases are taken 
over, that the interest will not be taken without compensation.” Now, to me, Mr. 
‘Chairman and Mr. Minister, that would answer the whole proposition that we are 
really arguing. If we were assured that the interest would not be without compensation, 
then I think our argument would end right there. I hope I heard the Minister correctly, 
[because if that is the case I am perfectly satisfied and I think it should be included in 
that statement. 


Mr. LAING: Suppose, Mr. Gundlock, you had a case where a man is entitled to 21 
years plus 42—under the present arrangement he is entitled to 63 years yet, we will 
3ay—and he can show a profit on his operation of $15.000 or $20,000 a year. What do 
you think the courts would assess as compensation on that lease? 

| Mr. GuNDLocK: I am not sure, Mr. Minister, but I have one case, and we 
discussed it here in this Committee. I am thinking of the Prince of Wales Hotel in 
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Waterton. It was built 40 years ago and if, for one reason or another, the lease were to 
terminate, would the interest be nil? Certainly it would not be. Even 40 years from 
now—even as scrap metal, we might say, or anything else—whatever that interest is if 
it were to be compensated, then I think there would be no argument whatsoever. if 


Mr. Laine: In that particular instance he has two or three years left yet in the old 
lease. He will be given a new one for 42 years; then presumably, in line with our 
procedure, 10 and 10 after that. You tell me the building is 40 years old now? 


Mr. GuUNDLOCK: That is right. 
Mr. LaiNc: He will have 65 years, roughly, in all, still ahead of him. 


Mr. GuNpDLOcK: But still the point—and I think this would resolve the whole 
argument— 


Mr. Laine: Why should we not let him stay there and make his money in the 
meantime over 65 years, instead of taking the lease and paying for it? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: This is fine, I go right along with you. But, nevertheless, that may 
be right in every case—I doubt whether it would be right in every case—but even if 
there is one case where the interest is not compensated for when the lease is finally 
terminated that is the argument and, I think, the whole argument, in this whole case. 


Mr. Lainc: The government does not want to operate these places. The govern- 
ment wants private people to operate them. He is doing all right; I hope he does well 
for 65 years. 


, 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: That is right; maybe you want to tear them down, maybe you 
want to operate them, maybe you want to transfer them. But, if you could include a 
statement here today that whenever a lease is terminated, regardless of the type or time, 
that the interest would be compensated for, I think we have no argument whatsover. 
Witness after witness has told us the same thing. 


Mr. ORANGE: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. As I understand it) 
having looked at this from various angles, if the iease is terminated during the period 
of the 42 years, say, at the end of the 25th year, there is a compensation factor based 
on the years of occupancy. In other words, there would be compensation for seventeen 
forty-secondths of the value of the property, or something along these lines. I may be 
wrong in this and I would like Mr. Laing or possibly Mr. MacDonald to clear up this 
point in my mind. But this is the way I understand it. é 


Mr. Larnc: In all cases of expropriation we have to pay, of course. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: Then why not put in here that interests at the time of termin \- 
tions will be compensated for? That would end the argument. Surely we can feel that i 
will be done fairly, as you say, in any ministry and those succeeding. 


Mr. LAING: What interests at the time of termination? 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: Whatever the interest is; whatever the value of the interest. I 
may even be junk value, but whatever the value it should be compensated. 


Mr. Laine: Do you want to state this particular case? What would be the value of 
that hotel after 65 years? It is now forty years old. mi 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: I am not prepared to say, Mr. Minister, but even the junk value, 
will be something. 
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Mr. KINDT: We are certainly putting a finger on the crucial spot. Those of us who 


represent parks probably get the swish of this thing more than other members. I cannot 
| go along with the Minister in his argument about a commercial lease. He talks about 
_ setting up a committee to use sound commercial principles— 


Mr. LaINc: A corporation. 


Mr. KINDT: —a corporation to use sound commercial principles. Sound commer- 
_ cial principles connotes, in my mind, compensation and not confiscation. That commit- 
_ tee would not be able to function with whatever powers you might give them, and have 
_ the respect of the people, without operating on commercial principles. Your statement 
is all right: sound commercial principles. But you deviate from sound commercial 


principles when you take away the part of compensating at the end of a commercial 
lease. 


I realize that it may be that the Minister is a little worried about what it would 
cost to fulfil this function of compensating at the end of commercial leases, the same as 
he does on household leases. But I submit, sir, that with a 42-year lease it is not in the 
interest of the government, it is not in the interest of the tourist, it is not in the interest 
of the man who operates the commercial lease, to let the lease run down to nothing at 
the end of 42 years. That is when your trouble is going to come, near the last 10 years 
of this lease; that is actually the part that I am worried about. 


You say it melds into the land, it becomes part of the land, and therefore it is 
taken over by the government without compensation. That is not a commercial 
principle. You cannot use the term “commercial principles” and put into law a thing of 
_ that sort; that does not happen. Commercial principles will be interpreted as following 
sound commercial principles, and that is the way business people operate. 


On the other hand, if you could set aside a fund in these national parks— 


Mr. BARNETT: I would like to ask a simple commercial question. 
Mr. KinptT: Yes, when I finish. 


One way of operating this might be to raise the fees for entering the park another 
50 cents, and set that aside as a savings fund to take care of this transition between 
private commercial leases and government ownership, and so on, in the park; build it 
up over a period of 40 years and you would have a fund there that would take care of 
everything. 
I realize that one government might feel well, they would not be in power for 40 
_ years, but I think we have to look at this as a long-time proposition, and a proposition 
_ which will help to bring about that transition between the man who is operating a 
| private enterprise there, giving a service to the tourist, and the idea of the government 
_ taking it over at no compensation. . 
i" Now, when it comes to compensating for the house lease I find the people in the 
_ park are not too worried about that. If it is to be compensated at the end they will take 
| whatever the fair value is. Maybe sound commercial principles of the corporation he 
“intends to set up might perform that function and take the heat off government. I do 
not care how it is handled, but the economic principles are there just the same. I do not 
_ think we can deviate from this. That is my first point. 
My second point is the legality. The Minister is hiding under the cloak that the 
legality can be decided by the Attorney General, or you can take it to the courts. Now, 
at our last meeting we talked about the cost of taking these to the courts, and all the 
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rest of it. A matter of that kind should not be left dangling and it should not be the 
government, who has the backing of the taxpayer’s dollar and everything else, that goes 
in and pays the shot for defending a case which is probably the policy of the 
government. That is a wrong principle, and the legality should be settled once and for 
all. It could be settled by an act of Parliament. I think the Minister’s only avenue to 
satisfy everyone on this, if you want to terminate perpetual leases, is to have an act of 
Parliament. I think that is sound. If the Attorney General is going to rule the country, 
and then later on we are going to have a court case that will cost a half a million 
dollars, who will pay for that? The taxpayer. We have a right in this Committee, as 
representatives of the taxpayers, to object to that type of procedure, and I do not think 
it should be brought about. 


There is one other thing. The Minister says, on these commercial leases, that the 
length of the lease takes care of it. Again, in closing, I want to suggest that it does not 
take care of it. His plan will not take care of it, and the Deputy Minister’s plan will not 
take care of it, despite all the things he is whispering into the ears of the Minister. It is 
all well and good for him to whisper; he has certain ideas; he has fixed ideas on this. 


Mr. Lainc: I have heard very few of the things that he has been saying. 


Mr. KinoprT: I hope not, although I have a very high regard for Mr. Macdonald. In 
many respects, I support things he is doing, and I support many of the things that the 
Minister is doing. But I would like to see this thing, in a sense, kicked off the park. 


Mr. Larnc: All I have to say to you, Mr. Kindt, is that you are attacking both the 
action of this government and the previous government, who thought that the leases 
were very disadvantageous to the people of Canada, and you are still attacking the 
policy of both governments. 


Mr. Kinpt: I am doing no such thing. The previous government did not cancel 
perpetual leases. 


Mr. LaInc: You are revising the argument— 


Mr. KinpT: What I am saying is that they stayed clear of automatically cancelling 
perpetual leases. It hinges on this government, so you cannot interpret the actions of 
the previous government in terms of cancelling perpetual leases. 


Mr. Latino: There are 252 leases that were cancelled and new leases issued by the 
former minister—not renewed on the perpetual basis, but 252 under the new terms. 


Mr. KINDT: New leases is a different matter. 
An hon. MEMBER: No, no, these were renewals. 


Mr. Lainc: These were renewals for a term of 42 years definite, or from 42 to 21 
years. They were exchanged by the previous minister and you are attacking that now; I 
cannot answer that. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Now that the Minister is here perhaps we can have a word. 
Mr. Lana: Hear, hear. 

Mr. WATSON: Mr. Chairman, could I defend myself? 

Mr. DINSDALE: You do not have to defend yourself, it was a good policy. 


Mr. Linp: I have been wanting to ask a supplementary question of Mr. Kindt as 
soon as he is through. 


= 
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Mr. KINDT: Go ahead. 


Mr. Linp: The member rambled on at great length about commercial practises, 
‘and sound commercial practises. I am assured, having dealt with business people for 
years, that they have access to the best legal minds in the country and they have the 


thoroughly convinced that business people investigate all leases, if they are going to go 
into them soundly, their legal counsel, which is a good business practice. With regard to 
q this discussion of whether the leases are legal or not, there is only one way to settle 
‘it: Let the people take it to the courts of Canada and let them settle the issue once and 
for all. 

It is not our job here to say whether these leases that were arranged under order in 
council in 1958 are legal or not. The people of that area—the commercial peo- 
‘ple—have the right to take the matter to courts, and they have the right to follow 
through and test it. If they win their case, then we will know where to go, but until the 
time they have the go-ahead to take this to the courts, I think we are just wasting time 
here arguing about something that was passed in 1958 and whether the intent was that 
‘perpetual leases not be renewed at that time, but a 42 year lease substituted. 


| a I am convinced that this order in council was passed and I am convinced now that 
252 leases were renewed under the new terms and, so far as I can see, it should be left 
|up to the commercial interests there to take it to the courts to find out whether this 
order in council of 1958, which we are following on with, is legal or not legal. As far 
‘as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I would like to get on with the clause by clause 
Study by the Committee and wind this up, and leave it to people who have better 
aes that I; that is, the legal profession and the courts. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, I think you had a question. 


if 

' Mr. DINSDALE: There is an old saying which goes: It is not what you do, it is the 
ay that you do it. That is important. I just would like to repeat once again, for 
urposes of clarification, that the 1958 order in council was a cancellation of the 

p rpetuity feature on new leases. Furthermore, it was a moratorium on the issue of any 

new leases in national parks. I do not know whether the 252 perpetuity cancellations 

teferred to by the Minister, are in the mountain parks or in the prairie parks, because 

prairie parks come under exactly the same conditions as the mountain parks. 


_ Also, I would like to point out that the Minister’s reference to the elegant houses 
f John A. Macdonald is not the only reference to this perpetuity feature. When the 
irie parks were opened—TI think it was in the 1920’s and the 1930’s, Prince Albert 
fd Riding Mountain National Park—the leaseholders there were also given the 
erpetuity feature. They were not elegant houses; they were just the ordinary summer 
Ottages of the ordinary citizens. I really do not know the Teason they were given the 
petuity feature, but I presume the decision was made in an attempt to encourage 
leople to come into the parks and make use of them. These were the days before 
ighways and before motor transportation, and all the rest of it, and these people were 


i. 


lured into the parks by the perpetuity feature. 


Mr. Laine: Of 1958. 


Mr. DINSDALE: In 1958 on new leases. The moratorium was declared in 1958. 
25916—3 
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Mr. LAING: Let me make this clear. The 252 leases which you issued were not new 
leases; they were renewals of perpetual leases out of which the perpetual clauses were 
struck. 


Mr. DiINnsDALE: I am fully aware of this. 
Mr. Linp: You are not saying so. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Yes I am. Just one moment; do not prejudge, Mr. Lind. This is a 
tendency on your part. 


Mr. Linn: I am not prejudging at all. I want the truth. 


Mr. DiNnspALE: I am still making my statement here. It was for this reason, and 
the Minister knows—the Minister does not sign lease changes. As soon as it was 
realized that this was happening, then the change was made in 1962. It was a sort of 
administrative procedure that was causing reaction in the prairie parks and in these 
mountain parks, and on the basis of personal negotiation we decided that there was 
illegality and injustice in this and it was based on legal decision. You can quote the— 


Mr. LaiNc: Mr. Dinsdale, may I ask you at this point what change was made 
under the pressure in 1962? 


Mr. DinspDALE: In 1962, 22 plus 21 renewables. 
Mr. Lainc: But there was reinstallation of the perpetual clause after all, was there? 


Mr. DinspALE: To be reviewed at the end of the 21 year period, yes. In other 
words, it was realized that this could not be done by order in council and the matter 
had to be left in a state of suspension. We could not arbitrarily cancel the perpetuity 
feature and this was based on legal opinions of the law officers of the Crown, which 
were quoted to us in our brief in the yellow book. Mr. Lind is laughing, but I will read 
it to him if he wishes. 


Mr. LAING: My point is that in 1958, by order in council, you ended perpetual 
leases and the 252 leases that were written under your direction afterwards were for 42 
plus 21 years, but there was no restoration of the perpetual clause. You struck out the 
perpetual clause in 1958 and it has remained struck out ever since. 


Mr. DinspaLE: Mr. MacDonald used this phrase several time in his presentation 
the other day—it was a policy of gradualism, because there were legal aspects and if it 
were contested in the courts, as Mr. Lind has said, there would, perhaps, be serious 
implications. This opinion was expressed in the yellow briefing book which was 
presented to us before we made our tour into the park; on normal renewals of 
perpetual renewal leases the department can probably be forced, legally, to issue 
renewal leases also containing the perpetual renewal lease clause. 


Mr. Larne: I am told, Mr. Dinsdale, that the 42 plus 21 years was definite. There 
was no provision or mention of renewal thereafter. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Well, in any case, public opinion decides in the long run. Actually, 
we are merely representatives of the public in this Committee and in this Parliament, 
which is supposed to be the highest court of public opinion in the land. I found that the 
residents of the parks were satisfied with 42 plus 21 subject to renegotiation. The 
residents of the mountain parks are in an entirely different category even from those in 
the prairie parks. There has been some reaction from the perpetual leaseholders in the 
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prairie parks but not nearly as severe as that in the mountain parks for the simple 
eason— 


5 


Mr. LaInc: Are you counselling us now to restore perpetual leases? 


[ Mr. DINSDALE: No, I made my point in my earlier statement, that it cannot be 
done short of an act of Parliament. This is the point that we are making. If these 
people are going to— 

’ Mr. LaInc: You ended them by order in council in 1958. 

Mr. DINSDALE: New leases, yes. 


___ Mr. Laine: No, no, the 252 were not new leases. You ended the perpetual clause 
in those leases. 


Mr. DINSDALE: This is why— 
| Mr. LaInG: You gave the man 42 years and then in 1962 you changed it to 42 
plus 21. 

[ Mr. DINSDALE: This is why, on the basis of personal negotiation with the residents 
of Banff and Jasper, a change was made in 1962 and it was also based on legal advice. 
But, I do not want to argue the point here. All I want to say is that the people in the 
mountain parks obviously feel an injustice was done. We had people fainting in those 
hearings and there were rather dramatic presentations, and all this Committee has to 
decide is whether it is possible to cancel the perpetuity feature in the mountain 
parks—or the other parks where they apply—by order in council or by administrative 
democracy rather than by parliamentary democracy. 


| Mr. Hatasz: Mr. Chairman, I think the Committee should be reminded again this 
n orning that the so-called legal opinion in the briefing book of the Committee prior to 
its tour of the parks is inaccurate and which Mr. MacDonald, I believe, referred to in 
his testimony as a garbled version, which actually was probably a mistake in the first 
Mr. WatTSON (Assiniboia): Have we any indication, then, that all the rest of the 
lstuft was garbled? If you are going to take out one of the technical aspects of it now 


land say it is garbled, all the rest could be garbled, too. 


| Mr. ORANGE: I have a supplementary to ask Mr. Dinsdale. He keeps referring to 
ithe change in 1962. I wonder whether someone could explain to me what happened in 
1962? 
. The CuairMan: I would suggest, gentlemen, that we continue the meeting in 
camera to discuss the draft report clause by clause, during which members may move 
amendments according to their wishes. I think the discussion up to now has been very 
helpful, but I believe the protraction of this discussion will not serve any useful 
purpose. 
_ Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have one question, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit 
it. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Laing, I refer to a statement the Minister made in respect of 
he cases he stated, three of which were residential and five of which were commercial. 
I believe if I have it correctly the Minister said that the fact that prices are still rising is 
an indication of no hardship. Now, I would hope that the Minister can define hardship. 
s far as lam concerned, I would like to look at it this way, referring to the parks. If a 
new man were coming in to take a job in the park and had to have a place to live, the 
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very fact that he had to pay a higher price than the previous owner had paid two or 
three years ago is really no indication of “no hardship.” If he has to have a place to 
live these are things a man is forced to do. It is the same with commercial property, 
although this is by will. If I want to get into a commercial enterprise in the parks if I 
feel. there is money to be made there, I may have to pay an inflated price and this still 
does not mean there is no hardship. Possibly these men are going to have a harder time 
to pay for their residence or their business than they had previously. I think that we 
have to handle this carefully. Perhaps the Minister can tell me how you determine what 
a hardship is. 


Mr. Lainc: Mr. Watson, I cannot agree with you at all. If a man has not got 
business judgment in making his purchase within the park, if he is a commercial man, 
he should not go into business, of course. The matter of hardship that you pointed out 
first, I think, is valid. The real hardship is for part-time workers who come into the 
park in the summertime and cannot get lodging. I had a lady show me a 14 x 10 foot 
room with a 25-watt bulb in it for which she was paying $75 a month. This is where 
the hardship exists. This always happens in a business where you do 90 per cent of 
your business in four months, as you well can imagine. 


But in the commercial field I cannot agree with you at all. A man makes his 
commercial judgment and it should be good or he should not be in there. I am not 
happy to see prices go up. I said this before. Prices have gone up fantastically in years 
gone by. My point now is that the charges made by the people whom you heard that 
we had ruined the possibility of any worthwhile investment in the park and that we 
were killing off sales of property is not being borne out by the figures I gave you here 
today. That is why we used them. The evidence you heard is not supported by the facts. 


Mr. Kinpt: May I ask the minister a question? To get over this difficulty with 
commercial leases and the scrap value at the end, would not a fair way around it be. 
following commercial practice, to establish some sort of percentage depreciation 01 
percentage mark-down, let us say, in order to arrive at the scrap value of a building ai 
the termination of the lease? In other words, that could be done either by government 
regulation or by law so that a man would not be in a position, let us say, to sell hi 
lease and reap a tremendous harvest out of it and overcapitalize the fellow who is jus 
starting out. If there were some way of compensating or partially compensating thes¢ 
people—it is hard to fix—the government would be off the hook for determining what 
that value was and, instead of confiscating it, it would satisfy the people with 
commercial property. I do not care what the property is, it is the communist approack 
to confiscate it at the end of 42 years. The policy of the former government was to & 
slow—I know; the Minister can wink at somebody over here. I saw him wink. He ha 
his mind made up. I do not care, just so long as he tells us what is going on in the 
parks. I do not care how much he flirts back and forth while I am talking. : 


Mr. LAtNc: I was winking at the word “communist” and I was winking at < 
socialist. 

The CuarRMAN: Gentlemen, order, please. 

Mr. Kinpt: I do not think the Minister rates him in the category of a communist 
But there is no doubt in my mind—and here is a Liberal government that followed : 


Conservative government—that the one deal put through in 1958 was not the fina 
answer. Everybody realized that. Other things will have to be brought on to bring it inte 
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tho are trying to give service to the public. 


Mr. LaINnc: May I ask, do you oppose the action taken in 1958 as Mr. Woolliams 
aid he opposed it. He says he opposed that at that time. 


Mr. KINDT: Eventually, perpetual leases probably will have to go. But, I am 


ee that they should be compensated. Let them go, but they should be compensated. 
boils right down to confiscation or compensation. 


ip! 

| _ The CHAIRMAN: I want to thank the Minister on your behalf for being here this 
morning. Now we shall proceed in camera. Those who are not members of the 
ittee will please retire. 
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APPENDIX XI 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN AFFAIRS 
AND NATIONAL RESOURCES FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Several of the representations made to the Committee during their National Parks visit 
implied or claimed personal hardships. Most of these were related to leasehold consider- 
ations. 

Cases appearing to involve specific individuals have been reviewed in some detail. The 
situation in each instance is covered here in the following order: 


Banff 

Mrs. Lorea Kendal 
Mr. Collier Maberley 
Mr. W. J. Robertson 
Mr. Cecil Yarmoloy 
Mrs. Kay McDermott 
Mr. W. Craig 

Mr. Hans Hartwig—Brent Holdings 
Mr. W. Mielke 

Mr. Erwin Zeiter 

10. Mr. C. R. Philpott 


OmAANQIAN RWN HE 


11. Mr. Toby Rayner 
12. Messrs. W. R. Ruddy—G. L. Johannsen 
13. Mr. Clinton Coleman 


Lot 6-1, Block 22 ; 
Banff Townsite : 
Mr. L. Kendal—Lessee 

Mrs. Lorea Kendal, the lessee’s wife has criticized the Department as a result of 
delays her husband experienced in obtaining a lease on the above lot. 

Mr. Kendal purchased the whole of lot 6 under an agreement for sale with 
departmental consent in 1963. It was subsequently subdivided and Mr. Kendal was 
assigned the lease on lot 6-1, being one-half of the original lot. The transaction was 
further complicated somewhat as the assignor was not a local resident, therefore the 
execution of documents was delayed. 

In preliminary discussions involving this land, Mr. Kendal had been informed in 
April 1963 that the Department would be prepared to issue a lease for a period of 42 
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| years with a further renewal of 21 years. At the time, the Department’s leasehold policy 
N as under review. On June 16, 1964, the lessee was informed that any new lease would 
| be for a fixed term of 42 years. This was well in advance of the surrender of the lease 
|i October 1964 and the subsequent delay of 17 months referred to in the brief. The 
delays occurred as follows: 


November 9, 1964 to March 30, 1965—Leasehold policy was being re- 
viewed during this five-month period and there was a delay in the issuing of 
leases in which changes were required. Furthermore, the surrender submitted by 
the lessee was unacceptable because of the form in which it was submitted and a 
new submission was required. 

March 30, 1965 to June 11, 1965—-During this period of 24/2 months, the 
leases offered were in the hands of the lessee’s solicitors. 

June 11, 1965 to August 9, 1965—-The terms of the leases were unaccepta- 
ble to the lessee and were returned to Ottawa where the entire matter was again 
reviewed. Following this review, the leases were redrafted and returned to the 
field on August 9, 1966. 

August 9, 1966 to January 10, 1966—During this period of approximately 
5% months, the redrafted lease containing terms and conditions acceptable to the 
lessees was in the hands of the lessees’ solicitors. During this period, the 
solicitors were requested on four occasions to confirm their acceptance of the 
lease. 

January 10, 1966 to February 25, 1966—The documents were signed by 
the lessees and were returned to the Department for final execution. On 
execution, they were returned to the lessees on February 25th. 


During approximately 8 months of the 17 months referred to by the lessee, the 
Bcascs were in the hands of the lessees’ solicitors. The Department had no control over 
this period of delay. Therefore, the Department is actually responsible for approximate- 
“ly one-half of the time involved in the completion of the lease. However, as previously 
stated, departmental leasehold policy was under review and there was a resultant 
| general delay in the processing of lease transactions. 


Bow River Bungalows 

| & Mrs. Collier Maberley 

Parcel “B”, Villa Lots 2A, S. of B., 

Banff Townsite 

This brief deals essentially with security of tenure under National Parks Leasehold 
Policy as a matter of principle. 

The leasehold interests on this property were acquired by Mr. & Mrs. Maberley in 
1954, through an assignment of lease from Bow River Boathouse Limited. The 
consideration involved was $32,000 of which $7,000 was designated for land rights. In 
1954 a new lease was issued for the balance of the term remaining in the assigned lease 
“containing renewal provisions in perpetuity. The lease expired in 1963 and the lessees 
‘were issued a new lease for a period of 42 years with provision for a 21-year renewal. 
" he lease includes a clause standard to this type of lease permitting the lessee to sever 
and remove improvements on the land on termination of the lease. Departmental files do 
| not indicate that Mr. Maberley has requested an exchange of lease resulting in the 
“reversion of his assets to the Crown without compensation. 
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The lease referred to by Mr. Maberley with respect to the Bow View Lodge is a 
perpetually renewal type effective from November 1, 1939. This lease was assigned in 
1963 to the present lessee for the remainder of the current 42-year period which was a 
similar procedure applied to Bow River Bungalows in 1954 as indicated above. In 1963, 
National Parks policy did not require the surrender of leases in perpetuity when the 
Minister’s consent was requested to an assignment of leasehold interest. Under the 
present National Parks Leasehold Policy, the Bow View Lodge lease will be replaced by 
a new commercial lease with a fixed term of 42 years when the current lease term 
expires. 


Block 6, Lot 13, 
Banff Townsite 
W. J. Robertson—Lessee 

Mr. Robertson objects to the Department’s residential leasehold policy which upon 
assignment of a lease restricts occupancy to persons who are required to live in a 
National Park by reason of their employment or business. 

He claims that the restrictive nature of the standard residential lease now being 
offered makes it impossible for a leaseholder to dispose of his residential leasehold 
without a loss on investment. 

The residential lease being offered is for a fixed term of 42 years, and provides for 
compensation at fair market value for the improvements on termination of the current 
term or for a further renewal. This cannot be considered as unduly restrictive. 

An interim lease was issued for this property in 1951 and a perpetually renewable 
lease was issued in 1952. The development called for the construction of a building 
having an estimated value of $6,000. While the actual construction cost of Mr. 
Robertson’s residence is not known, the property has been well maintained and the 
lessee should be able to turn the property over at a reasonable profit. 


Villa Lot 5, Block 2 
Banfi Townsite 
C. N. & M. D. Yarmoloy—Lessees 

Mr. Yarmoloy has criticized the Department for his inability to obtain a suitable 
residential mortgage from Central Housing and Mortgage Corporation. 

The lot is held under a perpetually renewable type lease by Mr. & Mrs. Yarmoloy 
as joint tenants. The lease was acquired by assignment in May 1964. The assignment 
was approved on the basis of the existing lease for a term of 29 years, 8 months and 28 
days. An undertaking to demolish the existing building and construct a new building by 
December 31, 1965, was signed by the lessees. Subsequently, Mr. Yarmoloy indicated - 
that he was encountering difficulties in raising money for the projected construction and» 
that CMHC had refused to grant his request for a $25,000 mortgage on the basis of his 
existing lease due to expire in 1987. CMHC agreed to grant the requested mortgage 
provided the Department would give a written commitment that a new lease for a 
42-year term would be granted Mr. Yarmoloy on expiration of the current lease. An 
additional requirement was that CMHC be provided with an assignment of the existing 
lease by way of sublease so that it would be in a position to act on the application for a 
new lease on termination of the present lease. CMHC then indicated that an earlier 
letter from the Minister to Mr. Yarmoloy, dated June 22, 1966, in which assurance was . 
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given that a new lease for 42 years would be granted, was acceptable as a commitment, 
_ Mr. Yarmoloy was informed by CMHC to this effect, 


f Presumably, Mr. Yarmoloy must indicate to CMHC that he will be prepared to 
accept the new lease. Provided he is prepared to go ahead on this basis, an extension of 
_ the period for construction of the new building will be granted to December 31, 1967. 


“Lots 22, 23, 24, Block 8 
_ Banff Townsite 
Mrs. K. McDermott—Lessee 


; For several years past, Mrs. McDermott has pursued a proposal to construct a 
“motel on the three lots she has under lease, The zoning regulations in effect during the 
period in question did not permit a commercial development of this nature. 


Under the present Banff Townsite Zoning Regulations the lots are in the multiple 
family dwelling zone. Therefore, a motel development on the above lots, as proposed by 
Mrs. McDermott, is still in contravention of the regulations. 


However, the newly enacted regulations provide for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Adjustments for the purpose of considering and making recommendations on 
applications for variances to the regulations. They provide that this committee be 
composed of at least three persons responsible to the Director, National and Historic 
Parks Branch. If Mrs. McDermott wishes to have her proposal considered by the 
‘committee, she may observe the following procedures: 

| 1. Submit an application to the Director, stating in detail the reasons for 

i which the application is made. The Director will refer the application to 

the committee with his report and recommendation. 

2. Pay a fee of $10 with the application and at least 14 days prior to the date 

F of a hearing, of which she will be informed, serve a copy of the application 
, to all lessees of land within 150 feet of the lots involved. 

s The committee will hold a public hearing at which the applicant and any person 

‘speaking for or against the application will be heard. Within 14 days of the public 

hearing the Committee of Adjustments will make a report in writing recommending the 

| appropriate disposition of the application. 


Lot 19, Block 21 

Banff Townsite 

‘William Craig—Lessee 

a Mr. Craig is not in agreement with the terms of the standard residential type of 
lease which is being granted by the Department. 

__ The lease on this lot was acquired by Mr. Craig in 1951 by way of assignment. 
"The consideration involved was $6,000 of which $200 was for Jand rights. The lease 
is the perpetually renewable type and the term expires on April 30, 1967. The land 
‘Tental is $80 per year. Mr. Craig states that he has used his residence on a commercial 
basis for visitor accommodation. 

i Mr. Craig objects to accepting the new form of lease on the grounds that he has 
‘fulfilled his obligations under the terms of the existing lease and is, therefore, entitled to 
a renewal on identical terms. resi Nant ‘| 
a There does not seem to be any hardship involved in this case. Mr. Craig is gee 
of continued tenure for at least another 42 years which, in this instance, will have 
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provided him with a total of 58 years. On expiration of the fixed term lease, 
compensation will be paid for the improvements on the land at fair market value. In 
addition, the lease provides the lessee with first refusal to rent this property if it is not 
required for park purposes, or if the property is not acquired, renewal of the lease may 
be considered for a further period at the Department’s discretion. 


Lots 16, 17, 18, Block 6 
Banff Townsite 
Brent Holdings Ltd.—Lessee 


Mr. Hartwig contends that the restrictive nature of the lease granted for the 
enterprise on this land has thwarted its economic success. 

In 1964, Brent Holdings Ltd. undertook a land assembly scheme in Banff Townsite 
involving the purchase of leasehold interest in three lots of land from independent 
lessees. Subsequently, a three-storey building was constructed containing underground 
offstreet parking, a commercial rental floor and 40 bachelor-type apartments on the 
second and third floors. The lots in question were used for residential purposes prior to 
acquisition by Brent Holdings Ltd. The Department approved of the development 
scheme with the proviso that the apartments could only be rented to persons who were 
required to live in the park for business or employment purposes. This stipulation was 
included in the lease issued by the Department to Brent Holdings Ltd. when incorporat- 
ing the three lots of land under one lease, providing for commercial use of the land. 


Since the completion of construction, Brent Holdings Ltd. has experienced difficul- 
ty in renting the 40 apartment units to bona fide residents in accordance with the 
provisions of the lease and has requested the Department to waive the clause in the 
lease which limits the renting of the units to residents. The company is requesting a 
temporary waiver of the pertinent clause to permit renting to day visitors as well as to 
residents. In stating its case, the company alleges that the Department’s application of 
its policy with respect to residential accommodation rental units is inconsistent, because 
at present not all apartment buildings and private rental units in Banff Townsite are 
similarly restricted. 

The Department is sympathetic to the difficulty Brent Holdings Ltd. is experienc- 
ing in renting its apartment units and is aware that the National Parks licensing 
regulations applicable to accommodation rentals require review, and is undertaking this 
work as time and staff permit. However, Brent Holdings Ltd. was fully informed of the 
Department’s policy when accepting the lease on the land in question and saw fit to 
develop the enterprise. In applying the restrictive clause in the lease, the Department isp 
acting in the best interest of the local residents, and the park operations as a whole, in 
endeavouring to satisfy the apparent demand for residential accommodation. 

The Department is, however, reviewing this case to determine whether Brent 
Holdings Ltd. should receive special consideration with respect to the lease for the 
Towne House property. 


Storm Mountain Lodge 

Banff National Park 

Mr. Walter Mielke, Mrs. Mary Mielke, ; 

Mrs. Laura Stanger—Licensees 
Mr. Mielke contends that the Department has not treated him and the co-owners 

of this enterprise fairly. | 


' 
5 
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4 While the information contained in Mr. Mielke’s brief is basically accurate, in 
_ fairness to the Department’s stand it must be stated that the licensees would appear to 
. have made an imprudent judgement when they invested such a large sum of money 
_ considering the age and value of the improvements, in a bungalow camp which was 
L being operated under a licence of occupation which was due to expire in 1971. The 
| Department was not in any way legally obligated to extend Mr. Mielke’s tenure and, as 
ie it is the policy to eliminate where practical and possible ribbon-type developments, Mr. 
_ Mielke was informed that his licence would not be extended beyond 1971. This did not 
seem unreasonable at the time, as the consideration for the transfer of the interest 
indicated that Mr. Mielke had purchased the business for $7,500. This information was 
incorrect, and it was learned Mr. Mielke had paid in excess of $42,000 for the 
property. In view of the amount involved, the Department offered Mr. Mielke a new 
lease with a term of 21 years beyond the expiry date of his present licence of 
occupation. Mr. Mielke objected to a condition of this lease under which certain rights 
were reserved on a strip of land that it was believed would be required for future 
highway alignment. A careful review of the condition imposed revealed that it would be 
practical to transfer the reservation of rights to a comparable strip of land on the other 
side of the licensed property encompassing sufficient area for any future reconstruction 
of the highway. It has been indicated that Mr. Mielke would accept the lease offered 
subject to this condition. 


Lots 22 to 25 Inclusive, Block 6 


Banff Townsite 
Mr. Erwin Zeiter 


Mr. Zeiter has criticized the Department for its handling of his proposed develop- 
ment on the subject lots in Banff Townsite. 

The case involves a land assembly scheme which was commenced in 1962 prior to 
| the receipt of the urban development plan for the townsite, prepared by Dr. Oberlander 
_ for the Department. Sketch plans of a proposed motel development on this property 
| were received by the Park Superintendent early in October 1962 from a Banff solicitor 
acting on behalf of Mr. Zeiter’s group in Edmonton. In acknowledging the plans, the 
_ Superintendent advised the solicitor that the plans were being forwarded to his head 

Office in Ottawa for study and that acceptance of the plans by the Banff office at that 
‘time should not be construed to mean that approval in principle was being given to the 
_ eventual construction of a motel on the property. Such approval would be dependent on 
_ consideration by the Department of the forthcoming urban development plan. 


i The sketch plans of the proposed development were subsequently checked in 
' Ottawa by departmental architects for conformity to the National Building Code and 
were returned with the advice that they could be approved in principle but that any 
further consideration of the proposal would have to be taken in conjunction with the 
recommendations contained in the Oberlander report. At the time other proposed 
ny developments were being held up pending completion of the Department's study of the 
urban development plan. 
. In returning the plans to Mr. Zeiter’s solicitor, the Superintendent advised him 
_ that the plans were being returned “approved in principle only”. The letter contained 
, the advice that such approval did not mean that the proposed development itself was 
_ approved. 


I 
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Subsequently, the Park Superintendent received agreements for sale covering the 
leasehold interest in Lots 22, 23, 24 and 25, Block 6, between the lessees and Mr. 
Zeiter’s group in Edmonton. These documents were submitted for Ministerial consent. 
Action on processing the documents was withheld pending consideration of the Ober-. 
lander report. It should be noted that all leases contain a provision that the lessee will 
not during the term of a lease transfer or assign the demised premises or any part 
thereof for the whole or any part of the said term without the written consent of the 
Minister. 

The four lots under review were designated under the Banff Zoning regulations as 
falling within the business district. However, three of the four leases preclude the use of 
the land for hotel purposes. 

During this period, an Interim Development Committee had been set up, com- 
posed of departmental officials and members of the Banff Advisory Council, to review 
the various development proposals for the townsite in relation to the consultant’s plan. 
The Committee assessed the Olympic Inn proposal and unanimously recommended 
against its acceptance because: 

1. It was the Committee’s feeling that Lots 22-25, Block 6, was a logical area 
for expansion of retail services and should be reserved for this purpose 
only. 

2. A major motel development in this area would have the undesirable effect 
of increasing existing traffic congestion. 

The Committee’s recommendation was reviewed by the Department and approved. 
This decision was subsequently transmitted to Mr. Zeiter’s solicitor with the suggestion 
that possibly an alternative location could be found which would be acceptable under 
the urban development plan for Banff Townsite. 

Meanwhile work continued on the preparation of a land use code and a zoning 
plan for Banff Townsite. The zoning plan which was developed placed Block 6 in an 
area zoned as Central Commercial (Cl). The zone excludes rental of accommodation 
other than residential dwelling units within the second or third storey of a commercial 
building. 


In discussions between the principals of the proposed development and officers of 
the Department, the possibility of an exchange of lots was discussed. However, no firm 


basis of exchange could be arranged, particularly since the Department would be — 


subject to criticism if a deviation was made from the established policy of disposing of 


\. 


“Sins 


9 


motel sites by public competition. The Department is, however, prepared to give — 


consideration to the redevelopment of the four lots for any commercial enterprise 
which is permissible under the existing Banff Townsite Zoning Regulations. This 


information was provided in response to inquiries on behalf of Messrs E. Zeiter and W. 
Zeiter. 


Mr. C. R. Philpott 
Banff National Park 
Leasehold Policy Observations 


Mr. Philpott has criticized the Department’s leasehold policy relating to security of 
tenure and has made certain allegations concerning the Department’s actions with 
respect to the lease assigned to Bow View Lodge Ltd. 


; 
M 


' 
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, ' It is not the Department’s intention to attempt to deal specifically with those items 
| which Mr. Philpott referred to in very general terms. However, for the record it must 
_ be clearly stated that the Department is applying its leasehold policy fairly and 
_ consistently to all leaseholders, be they private individuals, large corporations or 
_ companies in the best interest of the Canadian public as a whole. 

i, To set the record straight, the lease which is presently in effect on the Bow View 
b Lodge property was granted for a term of 42 years commencing on November 1, 1939. 


| 


_ Ministerial consent was given to the assignment of leasehold interest to Bow View 
£ Lodge Ltd. on January 21, 1963. At that time the present leasehold policy was not in 
_ effect. Therefore, the lease was not subject to surrender even though it is a so-called 
7 perpetually renewable lease. Bow View Lodge Ltd. has a lease at present with a total 
_ term of 14 years and eight months. Departmental records indicate that there is a 
mortgage registered against the subject leasehold title. 

‘. 

} Marmot Basin Ski Area 

_ Jasper National Park 

_ Mr. Toby Rayner 

fF | Mr. Rayner contends that the Department is responsible for the loss of a portion 
_ of his investment in this ski area and is claiming compensation. 
‘ Background: 
| ¥ 1946 to 1947 The Department recognized the potential of Marmot Basin and 
‘ constructed a jeep road into the area. 

1948 to 1949 Athabasca Tours transported skiers by snowmobile. 
1950 to 1960 Snowmobile Tours transported skiers on a scheduled basis. 

1960 to 1961 Road improved by the Department. 
1960 to 1961 Brewster Transport transported skiers by power-wagon type bus. 

1961 Department conducted a survey of ski potential of Marmot Basin. 
1962 Jasper Park Ski Club submitted a proposal for development of area. 

1962 to 1964 Mr. Rayner provided snowmobile transportation. 

2 1964 Department awarded concession for the development of ski facilities to 
_ Marmot Basin Ski-lifts Limited. 

bs Briefly, during the sixteen years preceding the arrival of Mr. Rayner on the scene, 
) the Department, three ski clubs, the Alberta Government, the CNR, three transporta- 
_ tion companies and business interests in Edmonton and Jasper had promoted skiing in 
“Marmot Basin. Mr. Rayner therefore seems to be seeking a rather large amount of 
_ credit for his alleged pioneering, planning, advertising and promoting. It is believed all 
' parties previously involved in the promoting of Marmot Basin as a ski area took a 
_ financial loss, primarily because the opportune time for development had not arrived. 
F | Contrary to Mr. Rayner’s statement, it is obvious that Joe Weiss did not discover 
Marmot Basin in 1950; the Department had constructed a road into the area in 
1946-47. Moreover, Mr. Rayner did not operate the first scheduled passenger snowmo- 
bile service to Marmot Basin, nor did the Department give him permission to build a 12 
x 18 foot cabin or accept his proposal for the development of Marmot Basin. 
Mr. Rayner’s operation in the Marmot Basin area was approved for a period of 

three years under an annual business licence which was not considered as being a 
‘concession. His operation was considered to be of a temporary nature and he was 
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informed that no exclusive rights were being granted to him. This was confirmed by 
Mr. Rayner in a letter of March 25, 1963, to the Superintendent in which he stated: 


“Y fully understand and am aware of the type of concession I am holding in 


Marmot Basin and that same does not give me any exclusive rights in the area 


should it be called for public tender.” 


In his brief, Mr. Rayner has indicated a total loss of $16,400 for his operation. The 
sum of $12,000 which Mr. Rayner claims as a labour cost over a three-year period is in 
fact an operational expense. We do not have any records of the revenue from the 
operation and although it would not have been large, it would likely have covered a 
part of his labour costs. Furthermore, if we assume that he operated for a maximum of 
four months in each year, he is valuing the services of himself and his wife at the rate 
of $500 per month each. During this period Mrs. Rayner was employed on a fulltime 
basis by Northland Utilities in Jasper, and it is known that he did not employ outside 
staff. To indicate the labour costs as a loss does not appear to be realistic. 


After approximately three years of operation, Mr. Rayner was able to regain a 
total of $5,500 on his original investment of $9,900. There is no doubt that the 
investment figure is out of line. In actuality, his original investment was somewhat less. 
The cabin valued at $2,100 for which no building permit or authority was ever granted, 
evolved from a tent frame into a frame building. Separate appraisals carried out by 
departmental engineers and Marmot Basin Ski-lifts Limited placed a value of from 
$400 to $500 on this building. Snowmobile Tours estimated the value of Mr. Rayner’s 
snowmobile, which was at this time three years old, at $2,000. In recognition of Mr. 
Rayner’s financial predicament the Department purchased the snowmobile for $2,500 
and the cabin for $500. 


In view of the foregoing, it appears that Mr. Rayner has misrepresented the facts 
of the situation in an effort to discredit the Department. His efforts in pioneering, 
planning and promoting in connection with the area were actually insignificant when 
compared with the efforts extended by other groups over the last twenty years. The 
financial loss attributed to the operation is believed to be unreasonable. The Department 
was not at any time obligated morally or by contract to Mr. Rayner and has acted in a 
fair and justifiable manner. 


Assignment of Lease—Jasper Townsite 
Johannsen to Ruddy 


This brief relates to a problem which has occurred in cases where a mortgage is 
registered against a lease requiring surrender and the issuing of a new lease when 
assignment of leasehold interest is contemplated. 


The specific case referred to concerns a lease assignment involving a so-called 
perpetually renewable lease. The lease is registered in the Provincial Land Titles Office 
in Edmonton and has a CMHC mortgage registered against it. Before an assignment 
can be approved, under National Parks leasehold policy, the lease must be surrendered 
and a new lease issued. However, a surrender of the existing lease would require that 
the mortgage be discharged. The Department has, in similar cases, endeavoured to 
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pee: the requested assignment through the registration of an amending agreement to 
, the existing lease. Although the mortgagor and mortgagee have both agreed to the 
_ transaction, the Alberta Land Titles Office would not accept such an agreement. During 
_ the first week of February 1967, a satisfactory procedure was evolved through an 
_ exchange of correspondence between the Department and the Registrar, Land Titles 
hi Office for the Southern District of Alberta, at Calgary, Alberta, which presumably will 
_ be satisfactory to the Registrar, Land Titles Office in Edmonton, Alberta. 


} 

i) The problem in the second case, mentioned in the letter from Riddle Agencies 
_ Limited, is of a-similar nature. In this instance, the Department has offered a number 
_ of residential leaseholders in the Western National Parks an exchange of the leases 
: which they hold for leases containing more generous provisions, as a result of the 
_ present National Parks leasehold policy. Since a number of the titles have mortgages 
registered against them, execution of the exchange in such cases has been complicated 
_ and temporarily forestalled for the reasons described above. 


Lot 3—Block “A” 

_ Relocation of Riding Stables 
Jasper National Park 

_ Mr. Clinton Coleman 


Mr. Coleman believes that the Department is being unfair in asking him to 
relocate his business away from the townsite in an area on the Pyramid Lake Road. 
That such a move would eventually occur was recognized by the Department in 1943 
_ when it began issuing short-term leases on corral sites in lieu of long-term leases. It has, 
" since that time, been common knowledge that the stables would eventually be relocated. 


_ Purchase of Lot 3 

On May 25, 1966, approval in principle was given for a proposed purchase of lot 
- 3 by Mr. Coleman. At that time Mr. Coleman was informed that the assignment of 
if lease would be on a year-to-year basis and that it was considered preferable to have him 
_ consolidate his business on lot 7 of which he was the leaseholder. No formal consent 
was given to an agreement for sale, and a copy of the agreement for sale for lot 3 was 
* not received in this office until November 3, 1966. Mr. Coleman has, therefore, entered 
into an agreement for sale without our formal consent, fully aware that consideration 
_ was being given for the relocation of his business, and that the lease if assigned would 
ft be on a year-to-year basis subject to cancellation after 90 days’ notice. At no time was 
f it indicated to Mr. Coleman, either in writing or orally, that he could continue to 
: operate his business from this site for at least three more years. Our original planning 
y called for the development of the new stable area in 1966, which was actually prior to 


? ieee 
Mr. Coleman entering into the agreement for sale. 


‘ 


Knowledge of Relocation 

| In his brief, Mr. Coleman admits that he was aware that the stables would have to 
be moved. There is no justification to his reference that compensation would be paid 
: He was informed prior to entering into the agreement for sale that 


for improvements. 
thermore, clause 8 of the leases 


‘compensation would not be paid for improvements. Fur 
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on these properties states that on termination, the lessee may sever and remove from 
the land all structures, fixtures, and improvements. 


Alternate Sites Suggested 


: The sites suggested by Mr. Coleman have been considered. It has been decided 
that they do not fit into the overall development plan and have less to offer than the 
proposed site on the Pyramid Lake Road. 

It is proposed to have the new site developed early in the 1967-68 fiscal year witht 
operations to commence from this site in the 1968 season. In the interval Mr. Coleman 
will be permitted to continue to operate, if he chooses, from the sites now leased to 
him. 
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ON 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Chairman: Mr. Hubert Badanai 


Vice-Chairman: 


and 

Mr. Barnett, Mr. Haidasz, Mr. McWilliam, 
Mr. Basford, Mr. Horner (Jasper- Mr. Neveu, 
Mr. Beer, Edson), Mr. Orange, 
Mr. Coté (Nicolet- Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Simpson, 

Yamaska), Mr. Kindt, Mr. Southam, 
Mr. Dinsdale, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Tucker, 
Mr. Gundlock, Mr. LeBlane (Rimouski), Mr. Watson (Assiniboia), 
Mr. Habel, Mr. Lind, Mr. Woolliams—24. 

Mr. Mather, 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, April 26, 1967. 


| The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
the honour to present its 


SEVENTH REPORT 
| On Tuesday, March 21, 1967, your Committee tabled its Sixth Report on 
the matter of national parks and historic parks and sites. 
_ A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 
17 to 26) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT BADANAT, 
Chairman. 


(Reprint) 
THURSDAY, March 21, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources has 
‘the honour to present its 


SIXTH REPORT 


| 1. Pursuant to the Order of Reference of Tuesday, November 1, 1966, on 
the matter of national parks and historic parks and sites, this report is further 
0 your Committee’s Fourth Report which listed: thirty-eight witnesses heard 
in Banff and Jasper National Parks, Alberta, November 30, 1966 to December 
, 1966; and related documents. Witnesses from Waterton Lakes were also 
qeard and the recommendations in this report should be considered as ap- 


b 


we 


Dlicable to that national park as well. 


| 2. Since the Fourth Report, the following witnesses have been heard: The 
Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
nent; Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Senior Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
indian Affairs and Northern Development; Mr. Don Hummel, former Chairman 
of the Conference of National Park Concessioners in the United States, who is 
\rincipal stockholder in the Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 


National Park, Alberta, Canada. 

3. Policy: Your Committee supports the principle set forth in Section 4 
f the National Parks Act, which reads: 

iy “The Parks are hereby dedicated to the people of Canada for their 
benefit, education and enjoyment, subject to the provisions of this Act 
and the regulations, and such Parks shall be maintained and made use 
of so as to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 
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4. Zoning: In the application of the foregoing principle, your Committee 
favours the concept of zoning national parks into areas which are: 


(a) wilderness; 
(b). semi-wilderness, including recreational areas; 
(c) visitor service centres. 


5. Administration: Your Committee also agrees with long range planning 
of national parks and decentralization. of authority through regional offices, 
which is being conducted by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


6. Related to the decentralization, it was apparent to your Committee 
that, in Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes, there are serious problems of 
communication between, on the one hand, the Department, and on the other 
hand, residents and commercial operators. Your Committee recommends that 
the government increase its efforts to establish and maintain more effective 
consultative machinery by strengthening the roles of Town Managers and 
Advisory Councils in administering the town-sites. 


7. Leasing: One of the matters on which there is an apparent lack of 
communication, and which is a source of discontent in Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes, is leasing and changes in leasing which have occurred since 
1958. 


8. With regard to the legality of the practice of not renewing perpetual 
renewable leases, which practice has been achieved by administrative action, 
and which your Committee has been informed, is, in the formal opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown, legal, and in view of the contrary opinion heard 
by the Committee, your Committee recommends that the testing of its validity 
be left to the courts. 


9(a). With respect to residential leaseholds, your Committee recommends 
‘that the government act immediately to provide for local boards of arbitration 
representing the government, the leaseholders, and an independent point of 
view, to determine the compensation due to leaseholders on the expiry of 
their lease. 

9(b). For commercial leases, your Committee recommends that the terms 
be sufficient to ensure an adequate supply of capital for visitors services, and 
a reasonable return of investment to be recovered over a reasonable period of 
of time, at the same time continuing the objective of the government in en- 
suring that the public lands remain subject to public control. Pid 

9(c). With respect to old-form commercial leases which do not provide for 
the reversion of assets on termination, your Committee recommends that the 
government continue to substitute new-form leases providing for a fixed term 
and reversion of assets at each transfer or renewal point. : 

9(d). In respect of the question of compensation at the end of commercial 
lease terms, your Committee is satisfied that the period for recovery of invest-' 
ment, which in most cases is 42 years or longer, is sufficient for ‘the recovery 
of investment, without compensation except on the recommendation of the 
proposed National Parks Leasehold Corporation. ; 


q| 
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9(e). Your Committee notes the Minister’s statement to the Committee 
on March 14, 1967, that legislation will be introduced to establish a National 
Parks Leasehold Corporation to administer leases, and also notes the Minister’s 
hope that many leasing problems will be met by that Corporation. 


| 10. Recreation: Your Committee is aware of the growing need for recrea- 
tional facilities in the nation and encourages the federal government to co- 
ordinate the development of recreational areas, particularly within reasonable 
distance of urban centres, with all responsible provincial and local agencies, 
in view of the often detrimental pressures of growing recreational needs on 


national parks’ areas not dedicated for that purpose. 


11. Your Committee recommends that, in consultation and co-operation 
with provincial governments, the federal government proceed to establish, as 
xpeditiously as possible, additional national parks throughout the nation. 


12. Your Committee extends its appreciation to all those who assisted 
in arranging its visit to Calgary, Banff National Park, Jasper National Park, 
Edmonton, and Elk Island Park, all in Alberta. 


13. A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
Nos. 17 to 25) will be tabled later. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HUBERT BADANAT, 
Chairman. 


vm 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


(Reprint) 
TUESDAY, March 14, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on Northern Affairs and National Resources met 
this day in camera at 8.12 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Badanai, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Barnett, Basford, Beer, Cété, (Nicolet- 
Yamaska), Dinsdale, Gundlock, Habel, Haidasz, Hymmen, Kindt, LeBlanc 
(Rimouski), Lind, McWilliam, Neveu, Orange, Simpson, Southam, Tucker, 
Watson (Assiniboia)—(20). 


The Chairman presented the Eighth Report of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure which suggested wordings of certain paragraphs in the 
draft of the Committee’s Sixth Report to the House on the matter of national 
parks. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the draft report and, after some 
discussion and further amendments, on division the Chairman was directed to 
present it to the House as the Committee’s Sixth Report. 


At 10.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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INDEX TO: 1966-67 MAIN ESTIMATES 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES ~ 


(EXCEPTING INDIAN AFFAIRS) 


Issues Nos. 1 to 15 incl. 


Estimates 

Item No. 

1 Departmental Administration, ete. 

3 Resource Development 

15 Natural and Historic Resources, Administra- 
tion, etc. 

20 Natural and Historic Resources, Construction 
or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipment, etc. 

45 Northern Administration, Administration, etc. 

50 Northern Administration, Construction or Ac- 


quisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Equipment, etc. 


Witnesses (in order of first appearance) 


The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources 


Mr. E. A. Coté, Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources (DNA) 
Mr. J. A. MacDonald (DNA) 
Mr. P. H. Schonenback (DNA) 
Mr. D. J. Learmonth (DNA) 
Mr. A. P. Frame and Mr. Gavin Henderson, National 
and Provincial Parks Association of Canada 
Mr. J. H. Gordon (DNA) 


Mr. F. A. G. Carter (DNA) 

Mr. A. B. Yates (DNA) 

Mr. D. W. Simpson (DNA) 

Mr. H. C. Craig, Waterton Lakes Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Waterton Park Advisory Council 

Mr. R. C. Passmore, Canadian Wildlife Federation Inc. 

Dr. D. H. Pimlott, Canadian Audubon Society 

Dr. W. K. Lamb, Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
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Issue No. 


Lay 15 
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| Appendices 


I 


II 


VI 


Curriculum Development Work for the North- 
west Territories School System, Ottawa 
May, 1966 

Grants for Northern Research and for Northern 
Scientific Research Expeditions 

Research Projects at the Inuvik Research 
Laboratory, May 31, 1966 

Economic Development in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, W. A. Lewis, March 21, 1966 

Untitled document on political, economic and 
social development of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories 
Territorial Council, 1st Session, 1966 


Extracts from Votes and Proceedings, Yukon 


> 


Order of Reference 
_Report to the House 
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(B) 
INDEX TO: NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
Committee 
Issue No. 
Preliminary discussions 12S LS 
Witness 
Mr. B. G. Sivertz, former Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories 21 
Appendices 
VII Itinerary of Northern Trip, and Map 16 
VIII Post-trip Summary 16 
IX Pre-trip Briefing by Departmental Officials 16 
Order of Reference 16 
Reports to the House 18, 25 
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(C) 
INDEX TO: NATIONAL PARKS AND HISTORIC PARKS 
AND SITES 
Committee 
Issue No. 
Preliminary discussions 15, 17, 18, 19 
Witnesses 
Thirty-eight witnesses heard in Banff and 
Jasper, and their evidence 20 
Mr. Don Hummel, hotelier in Waterton Lakes 
National Park 22 


The Honourable Arthur Laing, Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development 23, 24, 25 


Mr. J. A. MacDonald, Department of Indian 


Affairs and Northern Development 23, 24 
Appendices 
x Itinerary of visit to Banff, Jasper and Elk 

Island National Parks 19 
XI Supplementary Statement to the Committee, 

by the Department, dealing with the ex- 

periences of individual persons in Banff and 

Jasper 25 
Order of Reference 17 


Reports to the House 25, 26 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF MINUTES 
OF 
PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the 
public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. 
Cost varies according to Committees. 


Translated by the General Bureau for Trans- 
lation, Secretary of State. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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